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PREFACE. 


Thb system of transliteration nsed is the same as in former 
▼olnmes and need not be given here. With the exception of the 
alphabetical list of villages, towns and local sab-divisions in the 
Him&laya of the North-Western Provinces, this volume concludes 
all that 1 have undertaken to prepare. Since April, 1876, 1 have 
not been in charge of the North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, and 
what [ have done has been accomplished in the few hours of lei¬ 
sure that 1 could secure for the task and without assistance of any 
kind. The present volume was prepared for printing during my 
absence on furlough in 1882-83, and had the disadvantage of being 
carried through the press in India whilst I was far away from any 
references. Still, it is hoped that its contents will be found sug¬ 
gestive to many, of the lines that they should take up, not only for 
the higher aim of aiding in the great work of diffusing a know¬ 
ledge of India and its peoples, but for the personal aim of follow¬ 
ing out some study which may give to the student a fresh interest 
in life and help to dissipate the **general dissatisfaction which an 
eternal round of hearing petty cases and going through drills and 
parades, added to climatie influences, is certain to efiect The mate¬ 
rials lie around in .abundance whichever way one’s tastes may lie, 
and it has been my principal object in all that has been written, to 
suggest to the rising generation of officials what they can do, and 
help them on the way. 

The chapter on Zoology is local as far as the Insects, but for 
that division my work reviews the major portion of what has been 
written regarding the insects of India, excluding British Bnrmah. 
It is an attempt for the first time in any European language to 
take stock, as a whole, of the species that have been described as 
occurring in India, and is necessarily full of omissions; for it is not 
in the power of smy one to examine thoroughly the vast literature 
on the subjeoi Bnch as they are, these lists are offered as an aid 
to the student of our Indian fauna, and have been made more use¬ 
ful by a ^ort introduction to each order and a reference to works 
wbeie the subject will be found explained and iUnstiated moie 
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fully. A work of this kind is necessary to induce those -with time 
and tastes for investigating our exceedingly rich fauna to proceed 
with their work, and it is hoped that the publication of these lists 
will induce many to take to the study of some particular branch of 
natural history the materials for which have been indicated by me. 
I am indebted to Mr. Qreig, Conservator of Forests, North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, for his interesting notes on the mammalia; to Major 
G. F. L. Marshall for the list of birds, and to Mr. Theobald for 
aid in compiling the list of reptiles and land and fresh-water shells. 
The authorities consulted in the remaining orders are fully noticed 
by me in the ‘ Eeferences ’ at foot of each, and the whole repre¬ 
sents the outcome of notes made during the last twenty years. The 
history of the Khasiyas of Kumaon and its rulers up to the pub¬ 
lication of this volume has no existence, and what I now give may be 
fairly taken as an example of what can be done by piecing toge¬ 
ther facts gathered here and there from writers in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit. Pursuing the Kbasiyas or Khasas wherever they have 
been named by these writers, and all allusions to the Himalaya of 
the North-Western Provinces and the sacred world-famed shrines 
of Badarinath and Keilarnath, we have a fairly-connected history 
of the people and the country from the very earliest times. The 
local inscriptions and the records of the neighbouring country of 
Nepal fill up many a gap and confirm or explain tradition. For 
tradition, 1 have had the valuable notes of the late Budradatta 
Pant, a learned Brahman of Alinora, the results of whose inquiries 
were transmitted to me by Sir John Strachey. 1 also examined the 
records of all suits for revenue-free grants of land, chiefly decided 
by Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner of Kumaon, and from them 
obtained copies of the grants made by the fearlier rulers, which afford 
a fair series from the fifteenth century onwards, and confirm in a 
great measure or correct the data arrived at from traditional sources. 
They also explain in many instances the reasons for the grants, 
and thus afford valuable materials for history, and with the local 
genealogies give a fairly exhaustive and accurate list of the rulers. 

The travels of Hwen Thaang have been examined and confirmed, 
and the sites of Brahraapura and the Amazonian kingdom of the 
* Queens of the Fast/ the Stri Rdjya of the Purknas, have been 
ascertained. Tradition connected Kuoumn with the celebrated 
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Vikram^ditya, bat I have shown that the poi)n]ar story of that Raja 
and hia era cannot be accepted ; that the Saka era was really estab¬ 
lished in 79 A.D.j to mark the consecration of the Buddhist Saka 
king Kanishka; but the Vikrainadit,va era was not used until the 
eighth century, ihougli dating from 56 H. C,, and w'as the invention 
of the anti-Buddhist faction. Neither of these eras is connected 
wdth the local history of Kuinaon. 

Another important bye-examination is the question of the 
connection betvreen the Khasas and Katydri rulers in Kumaon 
and the K ho people and Kator rulers in Kashkdra at the western 
end of the Himalaya beyoml Kashmir. This connection was 
suggested by the late Sir }!. M. Elliot, and I have examined it so 
far as my materials allowed, and li.ave afforded the inquirer, by 
references, means for judging for himself of the correctness or 
otherwise of the conclusions at which I have arrived (p. 438). One 
outcome of this digression is the conviction that the time has 
pas.sed for attributing to the small Aryan immigration to which we 
owe the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are assumed to bo 
of Aryan blood, and even for holding that all so-eallcd Rajputs are 
of Aryan descent. What Aryans were, and how to tribes of com¬ 
mon origin the name has been denied, has been noticed ; and it 
w'ould not '>•■ difficult to show that some of our oldest Rajput 
tribes are of Baktrian, Parthian or Skythiau origin. ludeed, no 
result of my researches is of more importance than this, that the 
Aryans of the Vedas were soon absorbed by the indigenous popu¬ 
lations and the never-ceasing waves of immigrants, and have left 
behind them a language aod a literature as their most lasting 
remains. The Khiisi5’as of Kumaon have as much right to be 
called an Aryan race in its widest sense as many others with a 
more established name, but the fact that they have not vet come 
up to their plains brethren in ca.ste and religious observances still 
excludes them from the ranks of the twice-born. A close observer 
can still see amongst them the working of those laws which have in 
the course of centuries transmuted many a similarly-situated tribe 
into good Hindiis. A prosperous Kumftoni Dorn stonemason can 
command a wife from the lower Rajpiit Khasiyas, and a successful 
Khasiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure plains 
pedigree. Year by year the BrAhmanising influence proceeds, and 
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people are becoming more orthodox in their rehgions obseiraoces 
and the fanes of the dii minoret are becoming somewhat neglected. 
No more powerful inflnence in this direction exists than the teach¬ 
ings of onr educational department, strange as it maj seem ; but 
with education comes a fitness for higher employment, and with ns 
in Knmoon, higher emoluments means respectability, and this in 
turn ensures orthodoxy. The few prayers of the hard-worked cul¬ 
tivator are improved into the lengthened ostentations services of 
the well-paid leisure-loving clerk or contractor. 

The chapters on religion' open up a new survey of the subject 
We commence with religion as it is, and work upwards. We 
have before us a census of nearly one thousand temples, and the 
analysis of the forms worshipped in them gives os an accurate 
grasp of the existing phenomena. This accomplished, the historic 
method is adopted and the history of each form, or rather class of 
forms, is traced with the result that we find that Buddhism^ 
though nominally dead, yet lives and is still the faith of the masses ; 
for the existing ceremonies and services can be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to Sivaism. This explains the 
apparent disappearance of Buddhism in the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and answers the query which has often arisen in the 
mind of the thoughtful observer,—how did Buddhism disappear ; 
what were the influenees at work which led to the downfall of a 
religion which for fifteen centuries occupied the thoaghts and held 
the affections of a great section of the Indian people? The answer 
is clearly, that Buddhism has been absorbed by Sivaism and that 
both have been influenced to such a degree by the polydiemonistie 
cults <ff the abor^inal tribes as to preserve little of their original 
stmoture. This mingling of the pre-Brahmanical, Buddhistic and 
Animistio conceptions has given os the existing Hinduism of the 
masses, and has had even a considerable inflnence in moulding the 
tenets of the more esoteric schools. 

Onr examination of the religions festivals observed in Eumaon 
supports these conclusions. The more popular of these are re¬ 
gulated by the solar calendar and the Saka year, and where 
held according to the loni-solar year, are by no means of Br&h- 
manieal origin. They are the festivals at the two harvests; 

* Hmm fanut vrhli flonndsnbla loeal additioiia, tlw nMaiiM of a paper iwd Iqr 
m bttfon tlw Ailatia Sodotj of BongaL 
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those in honor of the Nigas at the Jeth Dasahra and ISTag'psno- 
chaini, the great Saiva Sakta services of the first nine nights of 
Chait and Asoj, and the festivals in honor of the rnral deities, 
Ghantakarn, Qoril, Chanmu, &c. The sacrifice of kids is a part of 
almost ail the ceremonies on these occasions, young male bnffaloes 
are also offered, and in former times human sacrifices were not 
uncommon at the temples of the dark half of the consort of Siva. 
All these facts mark the non-Brahmanical origin of the more popular 
festivals of the mass of the people. An examination of the son- 
dhya or daily prayers and of the services given in the Daaakar- 
mddi paddhati or ‘ manual of the ten rites, &c.,’ also shows that the 
solid portion of the ritual is borrowed from the Taatras, the 
acknowledged fifth Veda of both Saiva and Banddha in the tenth 
century. Most of tis have seen the natives of India at their daily 
devotions and have doubtless wondered what their meditations 
were, and what the carious movements of the hands within the 
prayer-bag (^anmulck) and muttered words intended. I am not 
aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained, and now record the 
prdfid^dm and its prefaces after a lengthened practice of them 
myself. The other portions of the ritual have never been given in 
such detail, and without them the services dannot be either correctly 
appreciated or properly understood. Nearly all these ceremonies 
possess more or less ornate rituals which are full of those mystical 
formula;, dhnrani^, mantras, vijas and mddras which appear to 
have been the fashion all over the world when the Tantras were 
written—for India has its dark middle .nges quite as much as £a- 
rope. In nothing is the kinship of race more distinctly shown 
than in the history of thought in India and in Europe ; almost every 
theory advanced by Greek and Boman thinkers has its parallel in 
India ; and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs to be studied in any 
considerable Indian town, we can find enrions and startling 
analogies with the broad beliefs of the inhabitants of our European 
cities. Let this real union help us in oiir efforts to know each 
other, and to this end I offer this portion of my last contribution 
to our knowledge of the North-Western Provinces. 

Calcutta; ^ E. T. ATKINSON. 

20th Marchf 1884. j 
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MuntDRls t Dommtlc cattle: Sheep: Shawl-wool: Beforenoes. ^nbetea faana. 
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Tub fauna of Enmaun is as varied as its flora, but up to the 
present, with the exception of the mammalia, birds, fishes, and 
butterflies, it has not received the attention to which its interesting 
character and position entitle it. The materials for the two follow¬ 
ing chapters were collected with a view to give an account of the 
fauna of the North-Western Provinces, and the portion comprising 
the mammals and birds of the plains has already appeared in the 
third volume of the Gazetteer, We shall here confine ourselves to 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishM of the hUla. For the 
remaining orders it has not been possible (except in the case of but¬ 
terflies) to separate the species common to the hills and plains from 
those only found in the hills and those only found in the plains, or 
indeed to distinguish clearly between the species proper to upper 
India and those found in other parts of India. This diflScnliy 
arises chiefly from the careless notation of locality adopted by the 
older writers on natural history, who were the first to describe many 
species, and whose names tlmrefore stand to the present day and 
cannot be ignored. The word * India* or * Indes-orientales* attach¬ 
ed as the locality to the descriptions of species, up to very recent 
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times, compHses widely different places. From indications it wonld 
appear to include in some instances the Phillipine islands, the 
islands of the Malay archipelago and other countries which tiM 
writer placed without specification in his ideal Indian region. In 
the same manner the words ^ North-India* and ' Korih-Bengal’ 
sometimes mean As&m and sometimes the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces and the Panj^b, so that to rediscover these species and assign 
them to thoir proper localities remains one of the objects which the 
present generation of observers should place before themselves. 
In the words of Wallace* s—“ It is admitted that a knowledge of 
the exact area occupied by a species or a group is a real portion of 
its natural history, of as much importance as its habits, its struc¬ 
ture or its affinities; and that we can never arrive at any trustworthy 
conclusions as to how the present state of the organic world was 
brought about, until we have ascertained with some accuracy the ge¬ 
neral laws of the distribution of living things over the earth's surface.** 
Mr. W. Blanford has divided India into a series of provinces which 
would suit our purpose with the addition of the precise locality. 
They are (1) the Panj&b province or sub-region, including the Panjkb, 
Sind, Kachh and western Bajput&na: (2) the Indian province, 
includiog the rest of the Peninsula and northefu Ceylon, except the 
Malabar and Eastem-Bengal province : (3) the Malabar province, 
comprising the low country on the west coast of India from Cape 
Comorin to a little north of Bombay and the range of bills along 
the same coast as far north possibly as the T&pti river and also the 
hill tracts of southern Ceylon : (4) the As&m (Eastem-Bengal) 
province, limited by a line drawn northwards trom the head of the 
bay of Bengal. The Indian province is furthn* divided into sub- 
provinces :—(1) the Gangetic sub-province or Hindust&n extend¬ 
ing south as far as the Narmada, and in its eastern portion compris¬ 
ing only the valley of the Son and that of the Gangers as to as 
Benares : (2) the Deccan sub-province stretching from the Nar¬ 
mada to the Krishna ; bounded on the east by a line drawn north 
and south a little east of Nigpnr, and on the west by a line drawn 
a litUe east of the crest of the Western Gh&ts or 8ahy4dri range ; 

the Bengal snb-provinoe, bounded on the west by the preceding 
ai^ extending as far south as the GodAvari : (4) &e Madras su^ 

* liUiod tils, f. is. 
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province includes the remainder of southern India and the plains of 
northern Ceylon. An insect caught at Allahahad should be labelled 
“ Hind. (Ail’d.),” by which the province and preciao locality is 
at once distinguished. We need hardly remark that the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of animals is one of the most interesting 
branches of nataral history and one tliat leads indirectly to results 
bearing on the roost important biological questions of tlie day. 

In the following pages, with the exception of the birds and 
butterflies, the lists do not pretend to be exhaustive or to be in all 
cases quite up to the most recent and approved systematic arrange¬ 
ment. With the small leisure and tlie smaller materials for refer¬ 
ence at my command it would be hopeless to attempt completeness. 
The lists of the Arachnida and Insecta are compiled from my note¬ 
books and include the jottings-down of many years. Where the 
word ‘ India’ has been given as the locality from which a recorded 
species was received, no mention of the locality is given in the lists ; 
but where any part of India is distinctly indicated, it is noted in 
brackets.^ Many of these localities may have been given in error, 
but for this the list is not responsible. The references at the foot of 
each section include the authorities from ^hich many of the names 
of Indian species have been taken, and a short notice under each 
order will give a very general idea of the animals belonging to it and 
the sources of my information. It is mth much reluctance that 
these imperfect notes are submitted in their present form, but the 
knowledge that opportunity for revision and completion will probably 
never occur and that they are the only ones of their kind yet available 
has wrung an unwilling consent to their publication, in the hope that 


^ Tbs folloviog abbreTiatiims hare been need t— 

for Asim, Inolt^lng Silhat, Kach&r, Sikkim, Niga hiUa, 

„ Bengal: orldenti j lued in a broad sense. 

Bombaji Incladei tbe preaidenej. 
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Oeokial India t used looaelj. 
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they nay induce others with more time and better materials te 
gnre ns a complete history of the lesser forms of animal life in India. 

MAMMALIA. 

So much has been written about the mammals of India that in 

the present list of the principal species that 
are found in BHumaun, a reference to Jerdon 
or some other authority is alone made, which with the notes on the 
papers of Hodgson and others at the end of the section will suffi¬ 
ciently indicate the sources of more precise informatioiLr For the 
local notes on the Mammalia 1 am indebted to Mr. Q. Greig, Oonser- 
tator of Forests, who has kindly placed the results of s<Mne fifteen 
years' obsenration of the wild animals of these hills in my hands. 

SiMiAi)^—Monkeys. 

Pymtytia ■chiataceonn, Hodgson—Himalayan Langoor—GW* 
isnyifr. Jerdon, 6 t Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., IX., 1211. 

Laige herds of this handsome monkey are commonly to be met 
with througihoat the wooded portions of the hills, from the dense 
jnngles of the submontane tract np to the oak and fir forests at 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The lanffAr feeds on wild- 
fruits and flowers and on the buds and young leaves of many trees 
and plants, bn^ acorns form its obief food from August to Febru¬ 
ary, and daring those months it is found in all the great oak forests. 
Potatoes, when proouiable, are greedily eaten, but it seldom attacks 
other cultivated crops. It may, however, occasionally be seen steal¬ 
ing into a garden to feed on the buds and tender leaves of the rose. 
The Umff4r is veiy common about Naini T&l and Mussooree and in 
the mixed forests Oi the Bhfibar, where it oftou falls a prey to the 
stealthy leopard fliat lies in wait for it at the foot of a tree. It is 
probable that the species which freqnents the forests of the snh* 
mmiisne tnuA In the odd season migrates to the enter range in 
summer, but it does not go far into the mterior, and the species that 
is found to the north of tike enter range of hiUs appears to be pex^ 
ssanently resident thero and Is found there at aU seasons of the 
year. It is a durions fimt that the de^ known at sdoihar, ekitel, and 
pural are frequently seen near U herd of langiSrs* The two fomw 
may k^ near tihe monkeys lor the sake of the fruit that is shaken 
fremt^treei^ but the gwal cannot have such an object in view as 
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it does not eat frait. He may, however, desire the socieiy of the 
Iatig4r8 for protection, since there is no animal more quick of 
hearing. The langfUr is frequently the first to g^ve notice of the 
approach of a leopard or tiger. In evidence of the friendly feeling 
that exists between these monkeys and the deer tribe it may be 
worth recording that a herd of chital has been seen feeding under 
a tree, whilst the lan^Sf hanging from the branches, pla3rfolly 
touched the backs of the deer with their fore«hands. Lang4ir$ are 
easily tamed and differ from tiie Bengal monkey in not being mis> 
chievoua or vicious. One had the run of a vegetable garden and 
used to feed on the peas without doing any further damage, finish¬ 
ing one pod before taking another. He was very amiable and in¬ 
dolent, resting on a branch all day after his meals until he got 
hungry again. He was never angry with anyone or anjrthing and 
never appeared to imagine that dogs or men could attempt to do 
him any harm. The HimtUayan is easily distinguished from 

the Bengal langur (P. EtUeUus) by its hands being conoolorous with 
its body and by its loud granting note of alarm, whilst the hund* of 
the latter are jet black and its voice is more of a deep bass mourn¬ 
ful bellow. 

Inmu BhetOS, Desm.; J. ergthranu, Schr.; Pithex omopt, 
Hodgson—^The Bengal monkey— Bandar, Jerdon, 11: Hodgson, 
J. A. S. Ben., IX., 1211. 

This is the common red-fimed and red-oallositied monkey found 
all over these provinces and extending in the Him&laya up to 7,000 
feet It feeds on many sorts of grain, fruits, flowers, buds and 
leaves and even insects, such as locusts and grasshoppem. Hie 
hwds generally establish themselves on a steep bank in a mango- 
grove near a village or in forest or precipitous ground n ea r out¬ 
lying cultivation, whence they emerge when unobserved and do 
immense damage to cultivated crops. They are mischievous, 
treacherous and dirty in their habits and do not form 
pets. 

iBnni Fotsfield—Hill monkey. Jerdon, 11. 

Mi^or Hatton obtained this monkey from the interior of the 
Mussooree hOls, where it replaces I, Mknui at hi^ elevations, 
but the difierence between the two species is not well established. 
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Ohiboptbba. 

Pteropiu meditu, Tern.: P. Edwardm^ Geoff.: leucoeephalusj 
Hodgs. : as^amemUf M’Call.—Flying-fox— Ckangidari. Jerdon, 
18 : Hodgson, J. A. S, Ben., IV., 700 j Tickell, Cal. J. N. H., III., 
29 : Dobson, 18. 

This species is common tbronghont the Tarai and feeds on fruits, 
wild and cultivated. 

Oynoptorns mirginatiui, Geoff.; Pteropug pyrivorm^ Hodgs.—> 
Small fox-bat— Chli<fti changidari^ Jerdon, 20 : Hodgson, J. A. S., 
Ben., IV., 700 : Dobson, 24. 

Common throughout all India, feeding on fruits, wild and cul¬ 
tivated. 

Bhinolophns InotnB, Tem.—Large leaf-bat. Jerdon, 28: Hodg¬ 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XIL, 414 ; {R. pemigerf)^ Dobson, 89. 

Procured from Mnssooree, Nep41, Darjiling. 

Bhinolophns mitratiu, Blyth—Mitred leaf-bat. Jerdon, 24: 
Blyth, J. A. S., Ben., XIII-, 483 : Dobson, 42. 

Procured from Mussooree. 

Bhintdophns feirnm-eqnmns, Sohreb.:tra^ato«,Hodgs.—Dark- 
brown leaf-bat. Jerdon, 24 : Hodgson, 2.c., IV., 699 : Dobson, 58. 

Froonred from Mussooree and Central Nepal. 

Bhinolophns Pearsonii, Horsf.—Pearson's leaf-bat. Jerdon, 
25 : Dobson, 48. 

Cmnmon abont Mnssooree, procured at Daigiling. 

Horsf.; JRauxitf Tem.—^Allied leaf-bat 

Jerdon, 25 : Dobson, 47. 

Procured at Mnsrooree. 

Bhinohq^hns garoensis, Dobson. Mon., 48. 

Froonred at Mnssooree. 

Bhiildlo|di»s macarotis, Hodg^^ Large-eared leaf-bat. Jerdon, 
28: Hodgson, to., Xlll., 485: Dobson, 45. 

Froonred from Kept! and Mussooree, bnt tare. 

inii^|lofi^anidgw,Hodg8on-^l4^^ Jerdon, 

jrt s Hbdgsow, te., IV., 699: Dobaon, 64. 

Fsooired froln Mnssdorbe, He^, DarjOing. 
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Phyllorhiiia diadema, Geoff.; H* nobiliSf Cantor. Dobson, 61. 

Procured from Debra Ddn. 

Phyllorhina speorii, Schneider.—^Indian borso-ehoe bat Jer- 
don, 27 : Dobson, 67. 

Procured in Debra Ddn ajid near Pdna* 

Phyllorhina bicolor, Tem. Dobson, 70. 

Procured in Debra Ddn. 

Phyllorhina Ihlya, Gray. Dobson, 72. 

Procured at Hardw&r. 

Megaderma Lyra, Geoff.; if. eamatteaf Ell. j M. BekiataeMf 
Hodgs.—Large-eared vampire bat Jerdon, 22 ; Hodgson, J. A. S., 
Ben., XVl., 889 : Blyth, i5td., XI., 225 : Dobson, 78. 

Not uncommon in the submontane tract Blyth has shown 
that this species sucks the blood from other bats. Attaching itself 
firmly behind the ear it sucks the blood during flight and when its 
victim falls exhausted, devours it 

Pleootne anritnB, Linn.; P. hommhrow and darjUingemUf 
Hodgs.—Long-eared bat Jerdon, 47 ; Hodgson, tc., XVI., 894 : 
Dobson, 84. 

Same as the European species; found ‘throughout the hills, 
Simla, Mussooree. 

Veipemgo noctnla, Schreb.; VeipertUio laMata, Hodgson. 
Jerdon, 86 ; Hodgson, tc., lY., 700 : Dobson, 89. 

Procured from the central region of Nepdl. 

Vesperngo serotinns, Schreb.; VespertUio noctula^ Geoff.—Silky 
bat Jerdon, 84 : Dobson, 109. 

Procured beyond Mussooree, rare. 

Veiparngo Xiei8ler4 Kuhl—Hairy>armed bat Jerdon, 34: 
Dobson, 91. 

Common in the valleys beyond Mnssooree. 

Scotophilna Temminckii, Horsf.; F. castanens, Gray-^Com- 
mon yellow bat Jerdon, 88: Dobson, 120: J. A. S., Ben., XX-, 157. 

Found all over India and reported firom Ddira Ddn and the 
Taiii. 
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Yeipertilio myttadnni, Leis. Dobson, 183. 

Found ibronghont the Himidaya. 

Veqpertuto muiau, Sohreb. Dobson, 187. 

Found throughout the north-west Himalaya. 

VeipartiUo mnrinoklei, Dobson. Mon., 188: J. A. 6., 
XLII., ii., 205 : Jerdon, 46. 

Found in Ghamba and Mussooree. 

VeapertiUo nipalemli, Dobson. Mon., 141. 

Procured from Nep41. 

Haipiocephalni gziaau, Hutton. Dobson, 154. 

Found in Mussooree. 

Hirpioeephaliii leueogtster, Edw. Dobson, 157. 

Found in the north-west Himilaya and Tibet. 

Kurina fonnoait Hodgs.; Nyetie^us TkkeUn^ Blyth—Beautiful 
bat. Jerdon, 42; Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., IV, 700. 

This beautiful yellow bat has been procured from Sikkim. 
Kep61, and the Him&layo, also from Central India. 

Talpidje. 

Tnlpa miernra, Hodgs.; 7. eryptura^ Blyih—Short-tailed mole. 
Jerdon, 51; Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., X., 910; XIX, 217. 
Procured from Darjiling, Kep&l, and Knmaun. 

Ta^ maemra^ Hodgs.—Long-toiled mole. Jerdon, 51; Hodg¬ 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XX^II., 176. 

Procured from Sikkim, doubtful in Knmaun. 

SOBIOIDJE. 

Padhyura indioai AuL; SoreeMerulMosM, Shaw—Musk-shrew, 
musk-rat— Chachundar, Jerdon, 58. 

Common throughout the hills and plains, procured at Naini T41, 
Almora and Mussooree, possibly imported in baggage. 

Saraa Yytlnri, Kyth—Dehra shrew. Jerdon, 56. 

Proenred ftom Dehra Diin. 

BcM foeeatuf, Hodgs.—^Hdty-fooled shrew. Jerdon, 57 t 
N. H., XV., 27a 

Procured fimn Sikkim, Daijfling, Nepdl, and Mussooree. 
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CroeidTira pjgmcBoidef, And.; Sorex nderotufXf BlTtb—Small- 
clawed pigmy shrew. Jerdon, 58: Blythi J. Au S.^ Ben.) XXIY .1 
88 : Anderson, Ibid-,, XLYl., ii., 278. 

Procared firom Kamann and Mnssooree. 

BrioaooM Chrayii, And.; E, MarUf Gray—^Korth Indian 
hedge-hog. /erdon, 62. 

Doubtfully in Dehxa Ddn: for synonymy of the Indian hedge¬ 
hogs see Anderson in J. A. S., Ben., XLYII., ii., 195. 

Ubsidjb. 

TTmii liabelBniiit Hors£—^Brown bear— Ldirhhdlu, bhvrm, 
Jetdon, 69. 

This is the red, gray, or silver or snow bear of sportsmen. It 
is found in DArma and ByAns, hut, strange to say, it has not been 
distinctly noticed between the .Pindar and Trycgi-NarAyan on tiie 
ridge separating the MandAkini frJm the Bhilang. To the west it 
occurs throughout native GarhwAl and Bisahr to and also 

across the passes in Tibet. As a nde it seeks the upper ranges,, 
living along or above the upper limit of forest ftr avray from the 
haunts of man and feeds on roots, weeds, grasses and even insects, 
lixards and makes. It trusts almost entiroly to its sense of smell 
to detect the presence of an enemy, and witii a favourable wind will 
distinguish a man fully a quarter of a mile off$ Its powers of si^t 
are, however, so weak that it is one of the easiest of the huger 
animals to stalk and shoot. In one case, the wind being fiivourabl^ 
a sportsman was able to creep up to within fifteen feet of a brown 
bear that was feeding on a slope without alarming it In 
places this bear visits the maize plantations and the orchards^ and 
in many places solitary males take to sheep-stealing amd 
great havoc amongst the mountain flocks. Owing to the ftmnatioa 
of its claws, it is a bad climber and seldom mounts a tree. As a 
rule, the brown bear is a timid animal and disindlined to fight, but 
instances are not wanting m which it has shown oomuderable deb^- 
mination and courage. It hybemates from D(^ * . m> jMLandi^ 

retiring to a hollow in the rodks or under the roots ot»* ryt tne. 
The fisd tiiat has aocumulated in the summer is all abaorhed unring 
the long sloep, i^d in AptH tiio bear awakes thin and sagged, the 
atomaoh quite empty and the fur full of scurf. The brown bear 

2 
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pairs about Aogust, and the young ones, generally two, are pro¬ 
duced in April or May. It is very partial to raw flesh and readily 
eats one of its own kind when the skin has been removed, as well as 
the carrion of cows that have died from disease or accident. See 
note on Horsfield’s description in Cal. J. N. H., 111., 268. 

tibetanna, Cnv.: torquatuBj Schinz.—Him&layan black 
bear —Rtefihj bhdlu, Jerdon, 70. 

This bear is very commonly met with all through the bills from 
the Tons to the Bdrda and from the upper limits of vegetation down 
to as low as 3,000 feet. It has been procured at Gorigbit on the 
Ganges alx>ut eiglit miles above Haidwdr, but is, however, seldom 
seen in the lower hills except during winter. It climbs trees far 
better than tiie brown bear and frequently mounts them to plunder 
the combs of the honey-bee. The black bear is very destructive 
to Bucb crops as maiate, mandwOf buckwheat and gourds. It is also 
exceedingly fond of flrnit, such as apricots, peaches, apples and wal¬ 
nuts, and occasionally grazes on green wheat and bariey when they 
are young and snocnlent and before the ear has formed. At times, 
when cultivated fodder is not procurable, it feeds on acorns, the 
young shoots of the mngM (hill bambu) and other jungle fruits, 
roots and-grasses. Both the black and the brown bear devour 
beeties, grasshoppers and locusts and eat flesh both fresh and putrid. 
Occasionally one takes to killing and eating sheep, but an old resi¬ 
dent well acquainted with these hills declares that in his experience 
he has only known of (me case in which a black bear had become 
a confirmed sheep-stealer. This was a very large <dd male covered 
with soars and bearing the marks of three bullet wcmnds. He cared 
neither for men nor dogs and died fighting bravely to the last. 
The block bears of the upper ranges hybemate, but those of the 
lower bills do not. They show more fight than the brown bear uid 
many villagers are mmled by them every year. As a rule, the 
Uack bear will nev«r touch a man if the man shows a bold front, 
but if he is come upon suddenly and at close quarters and the man 
turns to nm, the courage of the bear ris«i to tibie occasion and he 
fdlowi tiie man and claws him on the head and face. 

hear usually charges cm all fours at a gallop like a great 
dog^ilrilh its atoutb open and emfiting a loud angry grunt at almost 
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every stride. Those that live in the upper ranges produce their 
cubs, usually two at a time, in April-May, but those frequenting 
the lower ranges are uot so regular in their habits. All make their 
dens in naturally-formed caves, and to these the female retires 
daring the period of gestation and old and young seek a refuge in 
them when pursued. The black bear has almost if not quite as 
inferior a sense of sight as the brown bear and an equally keen 
sense of smell. It is more intelligent and can easily be tamed, bui^ 
strange to say, if noosed by the foot in a trap and unable to broak 
away by force, it never attempts to sever the rope or sapling to 
which the gin is attached and remains a prisoner until it dies or is 
killed. This fact is vouched for by a well-known sportsman. 
Black bears are sometimes killed by tigers, and specimens have been 
procured which bore unmistakeably the marks of a tiger’s claws 
and teeth. It is doubtful whether Ailurut fulgeM^ Cuv., the red 
cat bear, the vodh of Nepil and bhauna richh of the west, occurs in 
these provinces. It has been procured in Nepkl and may be easily 
recognised from the deep ochreous red colour of the head, and its 
face, chin and ears within being white. It is reported as having been 
found to the west and east of our limits and may possibly occur with¬ 
in them. See Jerdon, 74 : Hodgson in J. A. S., Ben., YL, 560. 

UraiUI labiatUS, Blain; Bradypw tfrstnus, Shaw ; Melurtut 
lybicuSf Moyer—Sloth bear— Jdhar. Jerdon, 72. 

This bear hardly bears out its Hnglish appellation, for it can run 
fairly fast and is not of slothful habits. It is found all through 
thesdl forests of the lower hills and in the Tar4i, where it is 
frequently met with in swampy ground and marshes and is much 
feared by elephants. Its principal food is ants, beetles, grass¬ 
hoppers, fruits, roots, and honey, and it probably also consumes 
frogs, fish and flesh when it can lay hold of them. Its powers of 
suction and propelling wind from its mouth ore remarkable. With 
its powerful claws it scrapes a large hole at the base of a white-ant’s 
nest, tiien blows away the dust and sucks out the larva. It is 
espedally fond of the fruit of the mahua, jdmimf and D. Melanoxyton. 
The young are produced at various times, but usually about Decem¬ 
ber to January, and in March they are able to accompany their 
mother in her travels. They are easily tamed and become quite 
tractable. See Tickell’s paper, Cal. J. N. H., 1,199. 
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Hblididab. 

HdliTora indioa^ Shaw ; UraitasBut inaurUus^ Hodgs.—Inuian 
badger— Biju. Jerdon, 78 : Hodgsoiii As. Res., XIX., 60 ; J. A. S., 
Ben., V., 671. 

This species is not uncommon in the submontane tract and 
lower outer hills. Specimens have been procured at BAmnagar 
and in the F&tli Diin. It feeds on rai:}, mice, birds, frogs and insects, 
and is often very destructive to poultry It probably also feed* 
on honey when procurable. 

Mustblidab. 

Kartes Bodd. ; Hardwieheiy Horsf.—Black-capped 

may ten —ChUroUtf tUarola, Jerdon, 82. 

This very common animal is very destructive to ganye in Ku- 
maun and occurs almost from the southern boundary up to the 
limits of vegetation. It is on the move all hours of the day and 
generally hunts in pairs, though as many as ten have been seen 
hunting tc^ther at the same time. It is a very fair runner on the 
ground and as active as a squirrel in trees and is perhaps the boldest 
of aU the minor carnivora. Some dogs diased a pair and caught 
one whilst the other took refuge in a tree ; although the owner of 
the d<^ was standing by encouraging them to kill the one that had 
been canght, the other came down from the tree and vigorously 
attacking the dogs perished in defence of its companion. Natives 
say that ihartens kill small deer and th^ are certainly very destruo- 
tive to poultry. They travel great distances and are constantly 
chan^ng tiieir ground, so that it is diificnlt to meet with them. 

Httittto sub-hmaachalawi, Hodgs.; AT. Aumsra/u,Blyth----Him&- 
layan weasel. Jerdon, 83 : Hodgson, J, A. S., Ben., Yl., 563. 

This small animal frequents the walls of terraces and houses 
that have been built of dry masonry, but is nowhere common. 

MUBtela KatWnh, Hodgs.—^Yellow-bellied weasel—JTdeAtya- 
Jerdon, 83 : Hodgson, J. A. 8., Ben., lY., 702. 

8aid to ooonr in eastern Knmaun. 
y*if**y*^ Xnnlnnt—Stoat, esmine* 

8pe«hneiis ^ve been proonred from JaunsAr and Bisahr and H 
is common in Lahdi, Spiti, and Tibet. Jerdon, 84. 
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Lutrft Hair, Cqy. ; taratfensu, Hodgs.; ehin$nii$f indtcaf Gray- 
Common Indian otter—(7d, ud-^nllaOfpanrwi. Jerdon, 86: Hodgson^ 
«r» A. S») Ben*y Vlll.j 819. 

This otter is found throughout the Tartu and in all the larger 
Streams along the fodt of the hills, ascending tibe rivers to thirty miles 
and perhaps more, it is difficult to determine where it gives place 
to the hill otter. Itdsually hunts in parties of five or six, though as 
many as twelve have been seen tbgether in the Bumganga in tiie 
P&tli Ddn and twenty in the Siiswa in Dehra Bilm. The skin must 
be * plucked* before becoming the beautiful otter fur so popular for 
the trimming of ladies* dresses. It is better to pluck the skin 
before it is taken off, an operation which can usually be done by 
relays of men in about six hours, as the long hairs come out very 
easily, leaving the under fur exposed. The fur of the Indian otter 
is very good, though somewhat inferior in texture to that of the 
European species. It is in great request with the l^beians and 
Bhotiyas, who use it as oar lappets for their caps. 

Lutra YOlgariB, Erx.; L. monticolay Hodgs.—^Hill otter. Jerdon, 
88 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben., YIIL, 819. 

• It is not clear whether this otter occurs in the Kumann Himi- 
laya. It is the common otter of Europe, and, so far as is known, is 
restricted to the interior of the Him&laya. 

Aonyx leptonyx, Hors.; mdifftkOaftikitnenrity Hodg. ;J3cr*/ieldU, 
Gray—Olawless otter. Jerdon, 89 . Hodgson., 1. a., VUl., 819. 

This small otter is of an earthy brown or chestnut-brown above 
and has been procured in the S&rda at Barmdeo, above the jnnotioii 
of the Alaknanda and Pindar near KaniprayAg^ in the Nanddkim 
above Nandprayfig and in the Bhilang The daws are very minute, 
and hence its English name. Otters are easily tamed and become 
very much attached to their owners. 

Fblidjb. 

Fdli Wgrii, Linn.—Tiger—S^, s*!*, %A Jerdon, 

The tiger is found from the Taifii up to 10-11,000 feet and is 
bdieved occasionally to cross tiie passes Into Tibet Those whic^ 
ere foemd bn tibe outer nmges doubtless mutate to Ihe Bhdbar and 
Tarffi, but those found in the interior never leave the They 
are quite different in i4)pearanpe, being more bulky, with longer and 
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more fairy hair and shorter and thicker tails. Twenty years ago tlg»‘ra 
were very numerous in the Bhabar, the Tar&i and the hills, but owing 
to the extension of cultivation, the increase of population and the 
greater use of arms of precision, their numbers have considerably 
diminished. The hill tiger is a quarrelsome animal and often 
attacks one of its own species that trespasses on its domain. In 
1870 a dead tiger was brought into camp that had apparently been 
killed by another tiger, and about three years ago an officer found 
a very old male tiger in the Jaunsar hills that had been killed and 
partially eaten by another tiger. The tiger does not confine itself 
to animals killed by it in the chase. It has been known to eat the 
putrid carcase of a buffislo that had died by accident, and in the 
hills the common bait for the dead-fall trap is a dead sheep or goat. 
The pairing time is from December to January, when the males 
may be heard fmaking their peculiar sighing-bellowing noise to 
attract the females. The females appear to breed every second or 
third year, producing, generally in the cold weather, from two to 
five and sometimes six cubs at a birth. It is very rarely, however, 
that more than three survive, and generally there are only two and 
often only one. The largest skins have been procured from the 
Bbigirathi valley and one over from the nose to the tip of 
the taO in Jaunsar. Beveral over ten feet have been obtained in the 
TaiiL Tigers always kill la^e animal such os a fulbgrown buffalo 
or bnllodk, by seizingthe throat from below; but with smaller animals, 
sudi as ^eep, deer and man, they usually grip from above and break 
the neck. It will be useful here to summarise the information that 
we possess regarding the statistics of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals. These, though now some sixty per cent, less than 
tll^ey were thirty years ago, are still sufficiently numerous to place 
the hiUniistriots of these provinces at the head of the list both for 
deaths of human beings from tigers, leopards and bears and for the 
numbers of these animals destroyed in order to claim the rewards. 
In the earlier years of British rule Katydr and Gangoli were 
almost deserted on account of the presence of numerous ** man* 
eating** tigmv. As late « 1848, Mr. Batten, writing of Gangoli, 
deseribw Pattis Bel, Atiuqpion and Kamsy&r as excessively jnngly 
and hmaaMd by tigero* In some of the tracts near the rivers 
natikiMis ^ tnan^eatms* are har^y ever absent and at times fhe 
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loss of human life is considerable.* In the Bh&bar, as at present, 
tigers were numerous. Pargana Chandpur and the PAtli Ddn in 
Uarhwal^ as well as the whole of the Tarai district long held an 
unenviable notoriety as well for the insalubrity of their climate as 
for the number of tigers that they harboured. In the twenty years 
between January, 1860, and January, 1880, the records of the 
Kumaun district show that 692 persons were killed by wild-beasts 
or snakes, without reckoning those where the cause of death was 
not ascertained or not reported, which may safely be estimated at 
one-fourth more. Fifty human lives are thus lost every year in 
the Kumaun district alone. During the same period, in the same 
district, 624 tigers, 2,718 leopards, 4,666 bears and 27 wild-dogs 
were destroyed and rewards were paid for their capturo amounting 
to Bs. 30,812. This return does not give the entire number of 
these wild animals killed, as in many oases the reward is not claimed 
or the skin gets spoiled before it can be taken in or the animal 
perishes in some place where it is not possible to follow it and obtain 
evidence of its death. From a return of inquests held in Garhwkl 
between 1850 and 1863, the number of deaths from the attacks of 
wild animals was recorded at 276 during that period, and Bs. 13,784 
were paid as rewards for the destruction of 91 tigers, 1,300 leopards 
and 2,602 bears. Taking the decade 1870-79, the returns show 
that 211 persons (123 males) were killed by wild animals and 
Bs. 9,317 were paid as rewards for destroying 62 tigers, 905 le<K- 
pards and 1,740 bears. A similar series of returns for the TarAi 
district show that between 18d7 and 1869 the mortality from the 
attacks of wild animals amounted to 54. Between 1871 and 1879, 
the deaths of 289 persons (157 males) were recorded and Bs. 357 
were disbursed in rewards for the destruction of 43 tigers, 43 leo¬ 
pards and 4 bears. In many cases, however, the reward was not 
olmmed, and the returns must be considered as only approadmate. 
The statistics of the Dehra Ddn district for the years 1875-79 
show the deaths from the attacks of wild animals to be 3^ the 
majority of which were caused by wild elephants. During the wawiA 

1 Mr. 1^111 writs* thasof Nigpur in Qarhwil (SMb 1818) WUls 
the rest of Kanuwa srerywhero exhibits an sstOQishiajr incrsaae of ealtirstioa, 
this psrgsas reaslas a solitsvr Instsaosof xurn^improrsment, thit irsnsos of this 
are to bo foond in the mrages snauidly committed thereim by tifere, aciteoai- 
stance which, while it prompts the desertion of existing rlllagei^ prereats the 
ooenpatlan of new. The tiger* In this province are fbrmldi^le rath^ from the 
nature uf the oomtry than xroc: the<ritiimbeia’* 

Jaikrisbna Public lAhxscff 
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five years Bs. 647 were disbursed on account of the destmction 
of 30 tigers, 53 leopards, 25 bears and 4 woItcs In the appendix 
will be found a detailed account of the number of persons killed and 
animals destroyed in each district for five years. This return is 
avowedly imperfect, as it only includes the deaths reported to the autho* 
rities and the animals killed for which rewards have been claimed. 

Tells pflffdns, Linn.; teopardu^^ Schreb.—^Fard, panther, leopard 
—"Golddr, bd^heraf ledtar-bdgha* Jerdon, 97. 

It is still a matter of discussion whether there are two distinct 
species of leopards, for it is difficult to believe that the insignificant 
cat-like, round-headed little animal of from 5'-6' in length is the 
same as the powerful, ham'-'ome panther measuring. 7^'-8' and 
almost as bulky as a small tigress. A specimen 7'9' long took 
the united efforts of three strong men to place it on an elephant. 
In the hills, at least, the larger variety doM not appear to be slighter 
in build than the smaller, still there is some ground for the state¬ 
ment that the larger variety is the more slender even there. 
A specilnen procured in the F4tli Diin appeared to be a very 
different form from that observed in the western Himalaya. It 
was taller than the ordinary leopard, very slightly built, had a 
rather long head and was very savage. It is, however, very 
uncommon. The ordinary leopard, both the large and the small 
variety, is very common dll over the hiUs and in parts very destmo- 
tive. The natives kill a great number in dead-fall traps baited 
with a dead sheep, goat or dog In western Glarh\ 41 they use a 
trap that catches the leopard alive and which is much, better in 
every way, as there is no fear of killing dogs in it, and a live bait is 
used which is quite safe from the leopard. This trap consists of 
a narrow passage built with big stones with a rough frame-work of 
wood at the entrance, in which is fitted a sliding bar to serve as a 
door. At the other end of the trap is a small space for the kid or 
puppy; and this is partitioned off by a stone slab with holes bored in 
it. The sliding bar is raised and then the trap is set in exactly the 
tame manner as the dead-fall trap. The ]e(q>ard creeps in to attack 
the brit, the door falls down briiind him, and he is at once secured 
In such n cramped position that he is unable to exert his strength in 
ttying to free and iemains th^ nnril the trapper kills him. The 
leopard is partionlarly fend d<^ and Iw been known to carry 
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tiiem off in broad daylight from houses in Naini T&l and Almora 
and in the evening from ihe pnblic roads in presence of the 
owners. 

ValiB nneiak Sch.; uncUndet, Hodg.; Irbiif Shr.—Ounce, snow* 
leopard*—jBafAa?*Aat. Jerdon, 101. 

The snow-leopard is nowhere common to the south of the snowy 
range, hot there are generally one or two on all Hlls where the blue 
sheep ( Ovu Hahura) are fonnd. As a mie they do not frequent 
the wooded parts of the hills, though a female and two cubs were 
procured in the forest near Jhila in the Bh&girathi valley. The 
ounce feeds on the blueHuheep, musk-deer and other animals fonnd 
near its haunts, and it will kill domestic sheep and goats if it finds 
the opportunity for catching a stray one. It isa very timid animal 
and in these hills does not appear to carry off dogs. The fur is of 
a pale-yellowish ground with dark gray marks all over the body 
except on the stomach which is pure white. The skin is rare and 
valuable. 

Yolis Tiyanina, Bonn.; vivmieepi, Hodgs.; eelidogasterf 
Tern.; himalayanaf Jerd.—Large tiger*<!at— Jan^lirhUU. Jerdon, 
103. 

A fine specimen of this powerful cat was procured at the foot 
of the hills in wesl»m Garhwkl, but it is very rare. 

4 

Yelif bengalensis, Desm.; nipaleruia and jMrdteArotts, Hodgs.—* 
Leopard oat—Jerdon, 105. 

This vmy handsome oat is found all over these hills at eleva¬ 
tions 6-11,000 feet up to the limits of forest It does not appear 
to frequent the lower ranges or the jungles of the submontane 
tract Its principal food is rats and mice, but it is also very destruc¬ 
tive to young birds of all kinds, particalarly to young pheasants. 
It is a good climber and always seeks a tree when pursued by dogs. 
The markings seem to vary with the locality and its altitude and 
differ much in specimens from the same district It is doubtftil 
whether JP*. aurata, Tern. (JF*. moofmenns, Hodgs.), the bay oat 
(Jerdon, 107), oocnrs west of the £51i. 

YdUl OhMiB, Guld.; a^ts, Gray s irjfthrotUf Hodgs.; 

Cham tybioiis, Gray—•Common jnngie-oatr—i9aa-5^t--Jerdon, 111, 
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«nd Blyth’s note on wild types of the domestic cat. J. A. S.y Bea.y 
XXV., 489. 

This cat is very common in the forests of the submontane iract 
and in the hills of the lower range up to 6,000 feet. It lives in. 
grass or high crops, such as sugarcane, maize, and the millets, and 
feeds on rats, mice, birds, and leverets. It produces its young 
above ground in thick cover and does not frequent caves or holes. 
It breeds twice a year, producing two or three young at a birth. 
A kitten of this species grew up to be a very tame and affectionate 
pet When first secured it was kept alive by forcing goat’s milk 
down its throat with a spoon and afterwards a few bits of cooked 
meat were placed on a saucer with the milk, and it would then take 
a bit of the meat in its mouth and suck the milk through the meat. 
It never attempted to lap like the young of the domestic cat. Tliere 
IS a black species unnoticed by Jerdon, not uncommon in the forests 
•f the submontane tract below Garhv^l. At a distanc-e of 15-20 
paces it looks quite black, but on closer inspection its colour is black¬ 
ish brown widi indistinct dark spots, the tips of the haifs being 
black. It is about die sise of the common jungle cat and a true 
Fell* in regard to its rounded head, short and strong jaws, cutting 
teeth, powerful limbs, and retracted claws. Mr. Greig has seen 
four specimens and is in possession of the skins of two. 

Felis Oaiacal, Sch.; Caracal melanotUy Gray—Bed lynx— 
Biydh-ghMh, Jerdon, 113 : Blyth, J. A. S., Ben., XI., 740. 

The red lym has been found in the Dehra D^n and probably 
exists in the for«its below the Oarhwkl and Kumaun hills, which 
are of a character similar to those of the Dehra Dun and are only 
separated from them by the Ganges. 

V1VBRBID.B. 

Hytma striata, Zim.—Hyiena— Bho^idr^ lahat^ldgh, Jerdon, 
118. 

The hyaena is common in the submontane tract, but it seldom 
enters these hills. Below Uie hills it frequents broken, raviny 
ground where there is plenty of cover, sometimes In forest and 
sometimes in thorny jungle, Bud sandy watercourses where there 
ift l^^ty of long grass. It is a skulking cowardly (Uiimal and 
tiever ahows e^pn wlien wounded, if it has strength left ta 
erawl away. It is said to be vie^ pn- tial to ^^eys and dogs and 
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will kill domestic sheep and goats if it comes across stray oneS| but 
its principal food is carrion and old bones* It is almost quite noc- 
tnrnal in its habits, leaving its lair at dusk and returning before 
break of day. In the Panj&b, it is fonnd in the hills at Sabathui 
Dagsh&i, and Kasauli. 

Viverra Zibetha, Idnn.; V. orierUaliSf melanurtta and eivettoidetf 
Hodgs.—Large civet-cat. 

This civet yields the drug of that name and is smd to occur in 
the Tarki and hills. See Hodgson's description, Cal. J.N. H., IL, 
47, 61 ; Jerdon, 120. 

Viverra malaccensis, Gmelin ; V. vndka^ Geoff.; F. pallida^ 
Gray ; V. Raasef Horsf.—Lesser civet-cat. Jerdon, 122. 

This civet-cat is very common in the scrub jungle all along the 
submontane tract, but it seldom enters the hills. It is generally 
found in the thorny thickets of the jujube (6er) or in grass jungle 
or sandy ground where rats are numerous. It has an exceedingly 
strong scent, and dogs are very fond of hunting it. The civet, 
though occasionally extracted, is of little value. 

Prionodon pardicolor, Hodgson (Cal. J. N. H., II., 57, and 
Jerdon, 124), the tiger spotted civet, does not appear to occur in 
Kumaun, though found in Nep41, where it is said to be common. 

Faradoziinui Bondar, Gray ; P. hirtutus, Hodg.—Tar4i tree- 
cat Jerdon, 128, Hodgson, As. Bes., XIX., 72. 

This tree or bear-cat is said to be found throughout the Tarii 
below the hills extending into Bengal and Behar. There are two 
other allied species, apparently undesciibed, which have been pro¬ 
cured by Mr. Greig. Of one he has seen five specimens and de- 
ecribes it asabont 40 inches long, the tail being about half that length 
and very broad at the base: colour, a fine, bright dark grey through- 
out, witib the exception of the feet and ears, which are black. This 
species is generally found in pairs. It climbs trees well and seems 
extremely fond of apples and other frait. It has been procured at 
Binsar and in Naini T41 and as far west as Kola. In shape it 
resembles an otter: hence its vernacular name dun>4d (foKst-otter) 
in Kulu and kAar-dd (grass-otter) in Kumaun. Of the second 
species Mr. Greig procured a single specimen of a female at l!?aini 
mX which was of a much duller gray ; its tail was shorW and at 
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the base ncft more tihan half the breadth of the tail of the fbmierv 
and it had altogether a different appearance. 

Pagrnna laniger^ Gray, the Marie* latter of Hodgson, fonnd 
in Tibet and the adjoining snowy region of the Him&laya and pro> 
cured in Nep&l; may ocenr in Enmaun. Jerdon, 129. 

Herpeftes malaceenBif, Gay.; if. ifyuhi, Hodgs.—^Bengal mni^ 
goose— Njf4la* Jerdon, 134 

This little animal is fonnd in the submontane tract and Debra 
Ddn and is replaced in the hills by the next. 

Hen>Mtes nipnlemiB, Gray; H. auro-punetaiue, Hodgs.—Gold> 
spotted mongoose. Jenfon, 136. 

This species is found all oyer the lower Himalaya from Sikkim 
to Kashmir and also in the submontane tract 

Cavidjb. 

Oanil pallipeit Sykes-—Wolf— Bheriya, Jerdon, 139. 

The wolf is found throughout the submontane tract and in the 
Debra Ddn, where a reward is giyen for its destruction. It does 
not seem to enter the hills. 

Oasis asress, Linn.—Jackal— Gidhar, eUydl. Jerdon, 142. 

Jackals are nowhere more common than in the Tarii and the 
scrub jungle along the foot of the hills. They ascend the yalleys 
communicating with the plains, but are seldom found above 6-7,000 
feet. Their ordinary food is carrion, but they kill a great maxiy 
young deer and often catch pea-fowl and are very fond of maize. 
They are very persistent in following a wounded deer, bnt they 
rarely venture near it until it is so exhausted as to be obliged to lie 
down. One seen pursuing a wounded doe mitelope was observed to 
bring her to bay several times, bnt it never dared to touch her until 
she fell exhausted by the loss cff blood from her wounds. On 
euotlier occasion two jackals were pursuing a ravine deer, but they 
never attempted to fix it until it had fallen. Two hounds were, oa 
another occasion, worrying a jackal when suddenly another came 
up and joined them in tearing the animal to pieces. The dogs did 
not stum to notice the stranger and he did not app^r to be afraid of 
th^* It was not. untU the master of the dogs, showed himself that 
the jackal left off his task and elunk away, whilst the dogs showed 
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no desire to follow him. Jackals frequently go mad and are then 
more dangerous than mad dogs, as they attack all living beings that 
they meet. Their fur if taken in December-February and properly 
cured makes excellent carriage rugs. It is very difficult to capture 
them as they will not enter any description of box trap no matter 
how skilfully baited, and they are not often caught in dead*fall traps. 
The gin>trap when skilfully used is alone successful. 

Ouon mtilans, Tem.; C, primasvus^ Hodgs.; C. dukhunmsigf 
Sykes—Wild-dog— Bhaunsa; hdai (Tibet). Jerdon, 145. 

The wild-dog is found in all parts of the hills between the Tons 
and the Sdrda, and, whether they have increased in numbers or not 
of late, are now included in the list of animals for whose destruo 
tion the State pays a reward. They live chiefly on deer and their 
favourite prey is the sdmdAar, which is more easily run down than 
other deer. They kill a good number of cattle where deer are 
scarce and appear to hunt by scent just like a pack of hounds. 
Tliey have very powerful jaws, and when they bring an animal to 
bay, they continue to spring at its hind quarters and stomach, taking 
out a mouthful at each bite, until the beast drops from exhaustion, 
when they go in and soon leave nothing but the bones. A dozen 
of them have been known to eat up a full-grown idmbhar in little 
more than five minutes. In the valley of the Bh&girathi they are 
sometimes found close to the snows, hunting the blue-sheep (6ardal). 
The wild-dog is of a bright rusty-red colour with black tips to his 
ears and tail, height about 19 inches, length of body 35 inches and 
of tail Id inches. Mr. Greig notes the existence of another wild 
dog in Kashmir which has apparently not been noticed by Jerdon. 
He describes it as not so large as the bhaunsa and of exactly the same 
colour as a jackal. As many as twenty hunt together in a pack, 
ottering a snarling, cackling noise when disturbed. They prey on 
the ibex and musk-deer and do not disdain to eat carrion, having 
been seen to feed on the carcase of a bear from which the skin had 
been taken the previous day. Mr. Wilson has noticed that during 
the breeding keason the wild-dog will drive Its prey towards its lair 
before closing in and killing it, evidently in order to save itsdf the 
trouble of conveying the carcase to its young* See HodsonV 
in Cal. J. N. H*, 11., 805, and Campbell's note on the osteology of 
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the CanidaB in 2ftu2, 209. Kinloch gives s photograph of a headj 

p. 17. 

▼nlpM beogaleniii^ Shaw.; OuonehrysurWf xanthuruBj and ru/i9» 
eerUf Qray s C, K6kre«f Sykes—Indian fox^-Lomri* Jordon, 149; 
Blyth's note, J. A. S., Ben., XXIIL, 279. 

This pretty little animal is only fonnd occasionally in the Tar4i 
and low connhry at the foot of the hills. Tt does not appear to enter 
the hills, where it is replaced by the following. It is easily tamed 
if taken young and makes a faithful, affectionate pet. 

Vnlpes montanna* Pearson ; V. himakticuaf Ogilvy-^Hill fox-— 
Kuniya (Kumaun); lodmu (Nep41) ; loh (Kashmir). Jerdoo, 
152. 

This handsome fox is fonnd all over the hills from the Tons to 
the S4rda, 4-12,000 feet. Its principal food is rats and offal, but it 
will take poultry when it has the opportunity, and doubtless con¬ 
stantly kills young pheasants and partridges. It is a very poor run¬ 
ner on level ground, and even on open hill sides an ordinary half- 
bred greyhound can easily catch it It carries a very fine fur and 
its skin is in great demand for making mgs. 

DBLPHINIDiB. 

Flataaifta gangetica, Lebeck—Ghingetic porpoise—6ds. Jer- 
don, 158. 

This porpoise is said to have been captured at Hardwir. 

SCIUBID^. 

Sohinui pabnanun, Gmelin; 8. pemcillatu$, Leach—Common 
striped squirrel—Jerdon, 170. 

This little squirrel is fonnd throughout the submontane tract 
and Ddns, ascending the lower valleys to a short distance. 

PtennnyBpetaiirlata, Pallas : P.Oralf Tiokell—Brown flying 
squirrel—Jerdon, 174} Tiokell, Cal., J. KT. H., 
IL, 1 . 11. 

TUs curious squirrel is common in all lar^ finrests in the hills 
shove 5,000 feet It feeds on walnuts, haad-nuts, aocnns, and the 
and tender shoots of many trees. It is quite noctnrimi in ite 
Hvii^; in holbw trots dating the day and coming oot to feed 
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at dakk. A bonfire in the forest will bring numbers to the neigh- 
boniing trees at dnsk. Its for is very good, but the skin is so very 
fine that it is diffionlt to cnre it without* tearing it. It travels about 
the forest by climbing to a top of a tree and then sailing off down¬ 
wards in a diagonal direction to anotiter some thirty or forty yards 
off. It rarely descends to the ground. It is very timid and can 
easily be tamed. 

Pteromyainornatns, Geoff.—White-bellied flying squirrel. Jer- 
don, 176. 

This squirrel occurs in situations similar to the preceding, 6-10 000 
feet, and has frequently been procured near Landour and in Kumaun. 

Arctomyiheiiiachalaiiu«,Hodg.; A. Bobac,Sch.; A.tibetanus, 
Hodgs.—^Tibetan marmot. Jerdon, 181. 

This marmot is found all along the perpetual snow line in places 
which are suitable for its burrows. Mr, Greig notes that he has 
seen marmots in such places that would answer to the description 
of either Jerdon’s Tibetan marmot or his red marmoi, sitting side 
by side and sometimes a black one along with them, so that it is 
probable Blandford has been right in uniting them. They live at 
an elevation 12-16,000 feet and emerge from their burrows in May, 
when the snow melts. Their food consists of roots and vegetables 
but it is not known for certain whether they hybemate during the 
winter or store up a sufficient supply of food to last them for tiie 
six months during which they are snowed up. For synonymy 
see J. S. Ben., X,II., dlO, and 21Iil'V‘., u., 122, containing Blau— 
ford’s review of the genus. 

Mitridjb. 

Mni BlythianoB, And. Nesokia indica, Blyth—^Indian mole-rat. 
Jerdon, 187 j Anderson in d. A. S., Ben., XLVIL, ii., 227. 

This burrowing rodent has been procured in Dehra Dibi, where 
it does considerable danmge in the plantations. 

Mtif Hardwiddi, Gray—Short-tailed mole-rat. Jerdon, 190; 
Anderson, J. A. S., Ben., XLVIL, ii., 221. 

Occurs donbtfnlly in the Diin, ascending the lower hills. 

Mvi dBOmnuiilB, Pallas—if. norveyieuif Bnffon. Brown-rat. 
Jerdon, 195. 

Common everjrwhere in the hills and plains. 
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Mill plnritiiainiiiis, Hodg.—Nep&I-rat. Jerdoiii 19$ : Hodgson, 
Ann. Mag. Nat Hist. 1. e. 

This species ooonrs in the Tarai and adjacent plains. 

Mils bnumeiu, Hodg., JbT.nsmoralw, Blyth.'‘-Tree>rat Jerdon, 
198, Hodgson; Ann. Mag. Nat Hist, XV., Ist Ser., 266. 

This rat occurs commonly in houses and near cultivation. 

Hus xtiviTenter, Hodg,—White-bellied house rat Jerdon, 200; 
Hodgson, 1. c. 

Specimens of this rat have been procured from Mussooree and 
Naini T&l. 

Mns oleraceilB, Sykes; M. dumeHeola and pooenm^ Hodgs.—Long- 
tailed tree-mouse. Jerdon, 202. 

This pretty small mouse is commonly found in the thatch and 
amongst the beams of houses from the hill southwards. 

Mm homourm, Hodg.—Hill mouse. Jerdon, 204. 

This is the common mouse of hill stations from the Fanjab to 
Daijiling. 

Mm cnuBsipes, Blyth—Ijarge-footed mouse. Jerdon, 204. 

Procured from Mussooree. 

Mm Tytleri, Blyth—Long-haired mouse. Jerdon, 205. 

Spedmens of this mouse have been procured from Dehra 
Ddn. 

Leggada Jerdoni, Blyth—Himilayan spiny field-mouse. Jer¬ 
don, 209. 

This species occurs at high elevations throughout the hills. 
Procured from Darjiling and Kundor. 

Ehiaomys Badim, Hodgson.—Bay bambu rat. Jerdon, 214. 

This rat is said to have been procured in the upper Pattis of 
Knmaon. See Hodgson’s description, Cal. J. N. H., U., 60. 

ArHedlR Boylei, Gray.—Himilayan vole. Jerdon, 216. 

This vole has been procured at high elevations in Western Garh- 
tfii and from Chini in Knndcu’. 
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Htstbioidbe. 

Hyitrix Lencura, Sykes; H. crUtata indieOf Gray; JET. ztjfktnentttf 
Blyth—^Indian porcupine— 8ahi. Jerdoxt, 218. 

The porcupine commonly occurs throuj;hont the submontane 
tract and in the hills up to 8,000 feet. In the level country at the 
foot of the hills it make its own burrows, and when beating with 
elephants through long grass, the presence of these burrows is felt 
when the elephant sinks into one up to his chest and gives itself 
and its rider a troublesome shake. In the hills the porcupine makes 
its home in natural caves and crevices in the rocks. It is nocturnal 
in its habits and a great pest to potato-growers, gardeners, and col- 
tivators generally. The best way to kill it is to find its cave and 
suffocate it by burning wetted straw in the entrance. It may also 
be taken in the ordinary dead-fall trap {Jiiodla) baited with mango- 
stones, potatoes or beet-root and the like. If caught in the gin trap, 
it generally bites off the trapped leg and escapes. It has the po'tTer 
of throwing its quills with great force, but is not able to direct 
them. In one cose a porcupine pursued by terriers raised his quills 
and expelled a dozen or more with such force that two of them were 
picked out of a tree close by at more than three feet from the 
ground. Those had pierced through the bark and were tightly 
fixed in the wood. Tliey frequently injure dogs severely, but the 
wounds usually heal without festering. Natives are very fond of 
porcupine^s flesh ami young ones make excellent cnrries, and baked 
in a paste of flour they are very delicately flavoured. For Euro¬ 
pean tastes, however, the adult animal is somewhat rank and 
coarsely flavoured. 

Leporid2E. 

Lepus ruflcaudatns, Geoff; L. indims and mocrofus, Hcdg.— 
Coiniiion Indian hare— Khartfhmh. Jerdon, 224 : Hodgson, J. A. 
S., Ben., IX., 1,183 ; XVI., 572. 

The hare occurs throughout the submontane tract and onier 
ranges up to 7,000 feet and has been procured on Badkot above 
8,000 feet. It is doubtful whether It, Mspidugf Pearson, the hispid 
hare of the idl forests of the Gorakpur submontane tract, extends 
as far westwards as Kuinaon; see Hodgson, I, e* 

4 
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LaffOm3rB Boylei, Ogiivy; L. rdpalmsisy Hodg.; L, Hodgtom, 
Bljrih.-—Him&layan mouse-bare— Kang-Mni (Kunior). Jerdon, 
226 : Hodgson, J. A. S., Ben, X., 854. 

An ordinary observer would uot take tliis tailless rat-like animal 
for a bare. In appearance it is like a guinea-pig, but much smaller 
and is very common on all the upper bills at the edge of the forest 
at 9-16,000 feet. 

Elephantip«. 

Eleph&8 indicns, Cuv.—Indian elephant— Udthi. Jerdon, 229. 


At the present time there are about 150 wild elephants in the 
tract between the S&rda and the Ganges, and about 50 in the Ddn 
aud Siw&lik tract between the Ganges and the Jumna. They do 
much damage to the cultivation on the border of the forest, and the 
number of young trees and bambus destroyed by them is very 
great. In former years, elephants were caught inpits {ogi), but 
these caused such loss of cattle that the practice was prohibited in 
1817. Subsequently it was ordered that all pits should be destroy¬ 
ed and that any elephants found in them should be coniiscated and 
sold on behalf of Government, and any person, in future, digging 
pits for the purpose of catching elephants should not only be fined, 
but also be held liable for any loss that ensued.^ The annual cess 
levied on the capture of elephants never exceeded one thousand rupees 
in any year, whilst the grazing dues in the tract between the liam- 
ganga and the S&rda exceeded thirty thonsand rupees. The rela¬ 
tive value of the two sources of revenue, therefore, offered no in¬ 
ducement to continue permission for the establishment of elephant 
pits, and the difficnlty found in procuring redress for losses caused 
by cattle falling into tlie pits led to the strict enforcement of the 
rule forbidding their excavation. Looked on in another point of 
view, the pit system of catching elephants was Highly uneconomi¬ 
cal, as fully three-fourths of the animals captured were either fatally 
or seriously injured. Accordingly, in 1824, several elephants 
fotmd in pits were seized and sold, and the proceeds were credited 
to Government In 1827, the restriction was removed, and roles 
wete framed for the digging of pits and the ooUection of dues on 


* To Board, dstod 7-11-18. 
„ ditto, 80-6-SI. 

„ dittos f}-SS7. 

„ dittoi SS-6-S7. 


From Mr. Shore, dated 14-3-S7. 
„ Ooremmoit, ,, ie-4-S7. 
n ditto, „ tl-S-ST. 
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ihe captare of elephauts, 'which sabseqoently received the sanction 
of Government. But little advantage, however, accrned from this 
permission to either the persons engaged in catching the elephants 
or to Qovemmqnt. After the mutiny, for some time, a regular 
yiedddk was established at the foot of the hills for the purpose-of 
catching elephants for the public service, but was soon abandoned. 
By a recent Act of the Legislative Council no one is allowed to 
kill or capture an elephant without special permission of tlie local 
authorities. In 1873, the Maharaja of Balrampur captured thirty 
head, and in 1879 he secured twenty-eight head. The plan of 
driving the herds into fenced enclosures is not practised here, where 
the system is either to run the wild elephants down in the open 
and lasso them, or to surround them in a gorge by placing fifty or 
sixty tame elephants in a narrow place where the hills on either 
side are precipitous and then drive down towards them the wild 
herd. The men engaged in driving are armed with guns or they 
beat drums and cymbals and blow horns and keep up a perpetual 
din. So soon as the wild herd approaches near enough, the tame 


elephants are rushed at them, and if the ground ho favourable and 
the kheddah be well managed very few, except the largo males, 
escape. The tame elephants have a rope securely fastened around 
their necks, to which is attached a second rope ending in a running 
noose. Five or six of them surround and hustle the wild animal 
antil the phanets- (noose-men) are able to attach at least two of the 
nooses, when the remainder retire whilst the wild elephant com¬ 
mences the series of struggles that ends in its complete submission. 
The running noose is then loosened and so tied that it cannot slip 
and strangle the captive. It is only where there is not much scrub 
or jungle that the attempt to run down wild elephants in the open 
ever succeeds. In favourable places the wild animal is captured 
after a fair chase of about a mile.' 


ttoUtary old males are sometimes met with, and are very dan¬ 
gerous to those who have to frequent the haunts affected by tlieiiu 

• An scoonat of dophsntsliooting and ele[rti»nt cstcldng In I^ra Diin iriU 
fc® found In.^Psnlop’s ‘Hunting In the Hlmdeys, London, IMO. hrom tto 
USVork So foUowlng TocabnUry of the inetmitoor elMuwt^rlrew • 
(Monoan^, ‘mile,’) ‘get np o» *^on;» : *ba%th,* *eit 
*«o beckwarde:* ‘duo,’ ‘etep oTer:’ * iambs 
‘ JW’T’etop feeding:’ 
A> ^ «rApf-dkl.’ ‘turn rou»wl.’ Thcee pli^ on In coaimon 

ape by eleplisnt-dtlveto ell orer the North-WMitcrn Fiovinooe. 
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In the Ddn, where tliey npponrto ho more nuniorons, Hu’ 
made bj them may bo easily recojrnizod, being on plain land about 
four feet wide and on hilly ground nbont half that width, well- 
marked, and bearing the signs of having been formed by some 
animal of great weight 

SUIDJE. 

Sos indiens, Sch.— 8. Scropha, Linn.; S. vittafus, Schl.— 
Wild pig— Si!iivar,jiinaur. Jerdon, 241. 

The wild pig occurs in numbers throughout the tract between 
the Tons and the Sdrda friun t!»o plains up to 10,000 feet. In the 
lower hills th<‘y are to be found in every place where there is good 
cover, and in the upper hills in the oak forests especially. They 
feed on acorns, ivild fruits, and roots, but also do much damage to 
sugarcane, maize, and rice, when opportunity occurs. Occasionally 
they cat carrion. An old wild boar is the most fearless of all wild 
animals. No leopard dare attack liini, and ho has been known to 
beat oft'a tiger; w’hilst nx'ii, aiul elephants even, are often attacked 
by him without having given any provocation. Asa rule, the largest 
boars are found far up in the oak forests. See Hodgson in J. A. S., 
Ben., XVI., 423. 

Forcnlia salvania, Hodgs.—Pigmy hog. Jerdon, 244 : Hodg¬ 
son, J. A. S., Ben., XVI., 573. 

This miniature pig is of a blackish brown colour and seldom 
weighs more than ten |K>nnds. It occurs in the Tarni and is 
greatly prized by the Bhuksas and Tlidrus, but is nowhere very 
common. 

Cbrvin.*:. 

Rucervos Davaucelii, Cuv.: elaph^ules and Bahraiya, Hodgs.; 
eurycet'oSf K. M.—Sw’amp deer—(road, Jerdon, 254. 

The swamp deer was formerly very plentiful all through the 
TariU, but the clearances of the last quarter of a century have re¬ 
duced its numbers considerably. It is now seldom found west of 
the Dhabka river except in the eastern Btin of Debra, and eyen be¬ 
tween that river and the 84rda is nowhere common. It ohieiiy 
affe^ swampy ground well covered with reeds and tall grass, 
heuce the ordinary haine; bat it is aUo found at certuin sctisous in 
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diy tracts vrliere there fire patches of long grass along tho edge of 
the sd/ forests. The stags shed their horns in March, and few are 
seen with them after the 1st of April. The horns are particularly 
handsome, carrying from ten to fifteen or more points. See Hodg¬ 
son’s note, J. A. S. Ben. Y., 240. 

Rosa Aristotelis, Oav.: hippelapFiu$, eguinuSf Lesehenaultiif Ouv,: 
Jarai and keteroeercvs^ Hodgs.: Saumttrj Ogilby—Sambhar, sAra- 
bar— Jarau. Jerdon, 25fi : Hodgson, J. A. S. Ben., L, (>6, 115. 

The sAmbhar still exists in nearly all the great forests from tho 
plains up to 10,000 feet, but in very small numbers compared with 
twenty years ago. It is the finest of the deer tribe, and is much 
prized by sportsmen for its magnificent horns and the difficulty in 
obtaining them. Those that permanently frequent the upper hills 
possess more massive horns and thicker and longer hair, and are 
more robust in build than those found in the lower hills and the 
Tar^. In the rains they descend from the lower hills and return 
when the grass dries up in April. Very few remain permanently 
in the Tarai. Natives run down a large number every year with 
dogs, and when snow is on the ground the deer are soon caught, but 
at other times they generally run a mile or two before being brought 
to bay. When hard pressed, tho sambhar always runs down the 
hill and makes for water: the dogs then surround it and keep it at 
bay until the hunters arrive. Tlie sambhar affords good sport to a 
hunter on foot, as it has very keen powers of sight, scent, and smell; 
but to the hunter mounted on an elephant it falls an easy prey, 
being so accustomed to wild elephants os to feel no alarm on the 
approach of a tame one. Each horn has three tines including the 
brow antler and two at the top of the beam. The horns are shed 
during May and the rutting season occurs in October>November. 

Axis maoulatUB, Gray : major and medittSf Hodgs.: Certnu 
Erx*: C. nudipalpebraj Ogilby—Spotted deer—■OhilcU* Jerdon, 
2fil. 

Hodgson has distinguished two varieties of this species under 
the names 4* and A, mediu», but this difference requires con¬ 
firmation. The spotted deer is the most common of all its tribe 
found in the forest aloif^ the foot of the hills. When tiie jungle 
is dense it ocodn in herds of from ten to twenty, bat when the grass 
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baa been burned down it crowds together for mntiml protection, anr<f 
herds numbering several hundreds may be seen. These are very 
difficult to approach and easily alarmed. The spotted deer is no¬ 
where to be found north of the second range of low hills. The stags 
shed their horns at irregular times from October until March, 
chiefly, however, in October-Novanber. The rutting season is 
equally irregular, since the stags commence to rot so soon as their 
new horns are perfect. Each horn has three tines, the brow antler 
and two at the extremity of the beam, like the sdmhhar, and fre¬ 
quently * sports’ occur at tlie base of the brow antler. 

Byelaifliiui pordnos, Zim.: Cervtu oryzeu9f Kel.tDodur, Boyle; 
nifferj Bach. Hog-deer— Pdra, Jordon, 262. 

The hognleer is found within the same limits as the spotted 
deer, from the jangles along the foot of the Hiin&laya to the second 
range of low hills. It affects grassy swamps or gross jangle along 
the banks of streams, and only retires into forest when much dis¬ 
turbed. It affords excellent sport for elephant beating, for none but 
a skilful shot could secure a bog-deer as it dashes across a small 
opening in the forest when running away. The rutting season 
occurs October-February, and the horns are shed in March and early 
ApriL The horns are like those of a s&mbhar in mimatuxe, except 
that they generally curve in more towards the tip. 

OomilllS anrtOS, Ham.; C. vaginalis^ Bod.; C, Ratwa, Hodgs.; 
C. 8tglocero8f Ogilby ; C. alhipesj Wag. ; C. MurajaCf Elliot; 
C> moKhatuSf Blain.; Muntjacus vaginalUf Gray. Barking-deer— 
Kdkar* Jerdon, 264. 

The rib-faced or barking-deer is common throughout the tract 
between the Tons and the S4rda np to 10,000 feet, wherever there 
are extensive forests. Its hard bark is ccmstantly heard at all 
times of the day and uight, but being a very poor runner on level 
ground, it seldom ventures out into the open. It is generally a 
solitary uimat, except during the ratting season, when two or three 
may be seen feeding together. Ihe upper jaw of the male is arm¬ 
ed with two formidable tusks, with which it can inflict very severe 
vroimds. Cases are known in which dogs have been killed or 
eeterdly wounded by the male hdkar* Cblonel Mju'kham says that 
it rans a curioils rattling noise may often,, be heard like that 
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from two pieces of loose bone knocked together shu^ly,*’ bat it 
would appear that this phenomenon is confined to the female. The 
males shed their horns in May and rut during October-NoTember. 
The barking deer is quite helpless in the snow, and consequently 
great numbers are killed every year. The venison is seldom fal^ 
but is very good if hiing up for a few days before being cooked. 

Moschus mOBdliferas, Linn. ; M. satnraiuif ehrynogaater and 
leucogaeteTf Hodgson. Musk-deer-^ benuj rau$, Jexdon^ 

266. 

The musk-deer is found in the upper ranges from 8,000 feet to 
the limits of forest, but it is so much sought after for its valuable 
perfume-bearing pods that it is now becoming rare all through 
these hills. The pods and even the dung of this deer smell strongly 
of musk, though its flesh is not in the least ttunted and makes very 
good venison. The female has no musk. An ordinary pod weighs 
about two tolas, but sometimes they are twice that weight, and are 
worth from ten to fifteen rupees per tola. The more common 
variety of the musk deer is of a brownish grey colour varying in 
shades on the back where it is darkest The hair is coarse and 
very brittle so that it is difficult to obtain a good skin. Musk-deer 
are nearly always solitary and are only found in the forest, where 
they prefer rocky, precipitous ground. They are very active and 
sure-footed, and bound from ledge to ledge with the most graceful 
facility. Both sexes are destitute of horns, but the males have long 
slender tusks in the npper jaw (about 3 inches long) that grow 
downwards and then slightly backwards. The musk-deer is one of 
the smallest of its family being seldom more than twenty inches 
high at the shoulder. It is frequently taken in a simple snare by 
the hill-men, who, for this purpose, make a low hedge along the 
ridge of a spur sometimes a mile in length or more and just suffi¬ 
ciently high and thick to tempt the game to save themselves the 
trouble of jumping or flying over. Openings are left in the hedge 
at intervals of thirty feet in which, the snares are set. These are 
laid flat on the ground, the npper end being attaoHed to a stout 
sapling bent over so as to form a strong spring. When the musk- 
deer approaches ihe hedge, he turns aside until he discovers an (queu¬ 
ing, through which he walks and puts his foot in the snare. The 
end of the sanding is thus released and instantly i^rings up, 
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minponding ilwr by tlu‘I«‘g. Mjimv )>lt<‘:is:int8 are captured in 
these snares in the same manner. See Hodgson's notes, J. A. S., 
Ben., yilL, 202 : X., 795 : Kinloch gives a photograph of a head, 
41. 

Antilopinjs. 

Portax pictns, Fallas ; Damalit Risia, Smith ; TragelaphuB 
kippelaphnSj Ogilby. Blue cow— Nil-^ydi. Jordon, 272. 

Tlio nil-gdi is only found in certain patches of forest along the 
foot of the hills, and usually close to cultivation. It does much 
damage to young wheat, and no ordinary fence will keep it out. 
The female has no horns, and gives excellent venison or rather 
beef. 

T6trao6ros quadricornis, Blain.: iodes and ^)acrero», Hodgs.: 
Mriaticornis, I^eacli ; Antilope Chickam, Hard.: snh-quadn€omutu»f 
Elliott—Four-horned Antelope— Chaimngha, Jerdoii, 127: Hodg¬ 
son, Cal. J. N. H., VIII., 88. 

This graceful litde animal is found throughout the low plateaux 
and hills covered with »dl forest and the dry jungle between them 
and the Tardi. It is generally seen alone or in pairs. It does not 
seem to suffer from the heat, for except during May-Junc it never 
seeks a shady place to lie in, and is usually found in a patch of 
gross or a bep (Z. Jujuba) bush, and in the hills it frequents grassy 
glades in the forest. It is a rather difficult animal to hit os it bounds 
away. The two pairs of horns are quite separate from each other ; 
tlM posterior pair are long and the anterior pair The 

feiniile luis no horns. It rarely carries any fat, aud the venison is 
poor and dry. 

Antilope cervicapra, Pullas; A. bezoaHica, Aid.—Indian Ante¬ 
lope— Jlaratu Jerdon, 276. 

Tlie Indian antelope commonly known as the blaek-hnck occurs 
only in the tract along the southern boundary bordering on the 
plains. It is found in itpen plains or in low grass or light sefub 
jnoglo and rarely enters the forest. The horns of those found in 
^ 1 ^ are small, eighteen'inches being rather above than 

imdler ffio avomge. See on the synonymy, Blanford in J. A. S., 
Ben., XLIV., Ih, 18; 
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VenK^hflBdllB bnbalina, Hodgson; Antilope Tltar and N.proeU* 
r«#, Hodg.—Forest goat—Tu/ir, earaUf aimu. Jordon, 284. 

The mrau is found in most of the rough, rocky hill forests 
3,000-9,000 feet. It affects precipitous, densely-wooded places, is 
solitary in its habits, and is rarely seen in the open except at dusk 
and daydawn. It is a very fierce animal when brought to bay by 
wild or tame dogs, and generally succeeds in killing one or two with 
its short, sharp horns. Its flesh is very caurse, strong, and unpala¬ 
table. The horns of both males and females are O^-IO*^ long, taper¬ 
ing to a point ami curved backwards, 'i'iie skin is very tough and 
strong and makes good leather. Although it has an awkward gait, 
it can cross precipitous ground with great ease and descend slopes 
with marvellous rapidity. The female produces one kid, generally 
in Marcli-April. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Ben., lY., 
489. 

Nsmorlicsdas Goral, Hard.; Antilope DuvaueelU, Bmith : Am 
Ghoral, Hodgs.—Himalayan chamois— Gural. Jerdon, 285. 

Tins pretty animal is found throughout the outer ranges 3,000- 
9,000 feet. Both sexes have horns ; those of the male are 6"-9" long 
aned those of the female are long and considerably thinner. 

They generally occur in parties of three and four, but where they 
are abundant herds of ten and twelve are met with. The largest 
males are usually solitary. They feed up to 9-10 a.m. and again 
from 2-3 r.M. during the hot weather, but in the cold weather they 
wander about all day. Chamois shooting is the best possible prac¬ 
tice for the yonng sportsman, enabling him to learn stalking, to 
walk across steep ground, and to use his rifle satisfactorily. The 
female produces her young, generally one, though sometimes two, 
during April-May. A kid, if caught when young, makes a very 
tame and amusing pet. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., 
Ben., IV., 488. 

HemitragttS jemlaicus, Smith ; Capra Jharal and C. qitadri- 
mammUy Hodgson—Hitnaluyan wild goat—-TVAr, jula (male), 
jhiral. Jerdon, 286. 

This true wild goat is found in the most precipitous parts of the 
upper Himalaya, 7,000-12)0Q0 feet, though it also occurs at 6,000 
feet in suitable places. Those found at low elevatioi;ia called 

5 
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* khar-Uhr* by thb hill men: they are exactly the same as the othera, 
bat do not posseaa such fine coats nor sndi long horns. Both sexes 
have horns, but those of the female are neither so massive nor so 
long as those of the male. The horns touch a£ the base and are , 
sub-compressed, sub-triangular and curve backwards considerably. 
'Those of the male measure 10^-15''' along the curve and are 9^-12^ 
in circumference at the base. The ratting season commences about 
the second week in October and the young are produced in April- 
May. The oldest males will be found close up to the snow-line in 
Angust-September and the females are often seen above the forest 
limit. As the snow faUs they descend to the valleys, but never 
leave the precipices except to graze on grassy slopes close by. To 
enjoy tekr shooting a man must be an expert cragsman and must 
have a very good head. The ground affected by them is always 
very dangerous, and no one should venture on it without a good 
guide. For Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Ben., IV., 
491. 

Ouifl Nahura, Hodgson; 0. Nahoory Hodg.; 0. Burhely Blyth 
—Blue wild sheep— Barhal. Jerdon, 296. 

This wild sheep is very plentiful about Niti and Laphkhel, and 
there are a few at the head of the Findar river and some are said 
to occur in the D&rma and other valleys to the eastward. They 
frequent the grassy slopes and rocky ground between the upper 
limit of forest and the snow-line 10,000-16,000 feet. The old males 
leave the females from June until September and live by themselves 
in parties of three to twelve or more. In October they begin to 
join the females and in November their rutting season commences. 
The lambing season occurs in May-June. The old males are very 
fht in September-October and then yield excellent venison. Barhal 
shooting gives fine sport, but entails hard walking and often very 
difficult climbing. Both sexes possess horns ; those of the male 
measure 20^-80^ along the curve and 10^-13^ around the base* 
The female is a smallmr animal than the male, and has small, de¬ 
pressed boms only slightly recurved. The bluish-brown coat of 
the old males, with its band of jet black on the lowor pert of the* 
nflnk and chest and along the flanks and its pure white stomach^ 
makes a very handsome rug. Mr; If 0soa notes that the males am 
aSldom semi &r from some to ' wH^ they retire when 
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alarmed, and that all are accustomed to place sentries on some 
commanding positions whilst the rest of the flock is feeding. For 
Hodgson’s description see J. A. S., Ben., IV., 492 : Lyddeker, lUdf 
XLIX., ii., 131 : Kinloch gives a photograph of the head of a 
male, 25. 


The wild buffalo and the rhinoceros are no longer found west of 


Tibetan fauna. 


the Sdrda, and must be definitively excluded 
from the list of Kumaon mammals. It is 


now only necessary very briefly to indicate the principal animals of 
that portion of Tibet adjoining Kumaon and Garhwal. There we 
have the cMs or Tibetan antelope (Kemaa Ilodgsoni) on the slopes 
near lake Manasarowar and along the head-waters of the Satlaj, and 
the pretty Tibetan gazelle {Pioedpra picticaudata\ the gawa of the 
Huniyas. But the most conspicuous and most common amongst 
the larger mammalia is the Kyang or wild-ass (A. Kyang). It 
roams all over the country in troops of ten to twenty. Solitary 
males are, however, met with and frequently bear the marks of the 
conflict that has led to their expulsion from the drove. Their sum¬ 
mer coat is close and shining, above clear antelopine-red ; below 
with the entire limbs and muzzle flavescent-white : mane, tuft of 
tail and a dorsal line connecting them brown-black. The winter 
coat is rough like that of a camel and the rufous hue is more pro¬ 
nounced. Almost all writers notice the occurrence in numbers of 


this animal beyond the passes from British territory into Tibet. 
The chdnko or chdnguj Tibetan wolf {Cania laniger) is not uncom¬ 
mon, though from its habits it is seldom seen. It is very fierce and 
bold, and does considerable damage to the flocks of the Hdniyas. 
Hodgson states that F. Diardiy Desm. (Jerdon, 102), the clouded 
leopard, occurs in Tibet, but it is doubtful. The more common lynx 
is the ee of the Hdniyas, the Fdia iaabelHna of Blyth, but there is a 
second smaller cat-like animal, F> Mannl, Pallas {F. nigidpectusy 
Hodgs,). There are several species of badger, a pole-cat, martens, 
WMsels, numerous marmots and leporine animals, n description of 
which will be found in the works noticed in the * References’ at¬ 


tached to this chapter* The han-chaur or wild yak {Bos grvmmnsy 
Lin.) is found in ^e valleys around the hea^'waters of the jSatlig 
and in similar localities the m/dn or nin. {Om8 Ammony Lin*) is niejbi 
with, though in no great numbers; .Dunlop procured aspecimenfo th4 
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yak on the Tibetan side of the snows, in the tract between the NftI 
and the Unta^hiira pass and a specimen of the nydn near the same 
locality. Both these animals are of great size. The tame yak 
exceeds in bulk the ordinary bollock of the plains, and in the expsess* 
ive langnage of the hill-men, the liver of a wild yak is a load for 
a tame one.” Dunlop shot one measuring nine feet around the 
chest, while his horns were sixteen inches in circumference at the 
base and eleven inches half way up. A specimen of the nydn is 
aaid to have stood thirteen hands high, but the usual height is 
86^-44.^ One measuring 42^' high was 74" in length : tail with 
the hair S" ; ear 6" : horns along the curve 40'^ and circumference 
at the base 17." A head with horns attachec| wil^ weigh 40!b,, 
a fair load for a porter in the hills. The mdrkhor {Capra meyaceroSf 
Hn»), the ibex {Capra sUnricaj Meyer) and the uridl {Ovis cyeloce^ 
TOSf Hut) are not found in the Kumaon Himalaya nor in the por¬ 
tion of Tibet between the sources of the Satlaj and those of the 
Kamkli. 


The domestic cattle indigenous to the province are small in size 

Domestic cattle. usually red or black in colour, resembling 

much the Kerry cow in appearance. Barly 
every morning the village herds are driven to the ridges of the 
ighbouring hills for pasture, and are again collected before sunset 
and housed either in the lower story of the dwelling-house or in a 
temporary shed erected close to the village site. As a rule, the 

milch cattle are not fed on grain or chaff, 
but are only pastured, and after the harvest 
are allowed to eat down the stalks remaining in the fields. Daring 
the early winter and summer, when the grass is dry and worthless, 
the catde from the lower hiUs of Kumaon are drive n to the Bhkbav 


Kine. 


for pasturage where they remain from October until May. Whilst 
there, the inhabitants of neighbouring villages in the hills usually 
canton together and construct for themselves temporary sheds of 
boughs of trees with roofs of thatch or leaves. The cattle of the 
upper hills and of the greater part of Garhwtl and westward to the 
Tons find pasturage all the year round in the upper hills. Neither 
bnlkxdu nor br^loes are used for commercial transpiMrt, but 
ifiiUre with ponies and women the duty of carrying their owners* 
bi^ggage in ihe annual migration to and &om ^ Bhdbar. No 
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census of domestic cuttle has been taken of lute years, but in 1822 
a rough estimate gave 241,314 head distributed as follows 


District. 

Cows. 

Bullocks. 

Buffaloes. 

Total. 

Kttmaim 

•ss 

S8,S80 


4»,959 

188,177 

103,137 

.Qariiw&l 

««• 

ss,a5« 

m 

8.S3S 


Since then it would be safe to say that the cattle have increased 
by one-third, giving in round numbers an estimate of 321,000 head 
for Knmaon and Garhwdl, or half a million for the tract between 
the Tons and SArda, excluding the Tardi. The cattle in the Tar4i 
temporarily increase in numbers every year by the droves brought 
up from the plains for pasturage. The average of the returns for 
the three years 1876-77 to 1878-79 shows that 35,000 head of cows 
and bullocks and 4,000 head of buf&kloes paid the grazing tax each 
year, to which must be added those which escaped the tax owing to 
local privileges, Tlie number of the latter may be gathered from 
the plough statements, allowing two bullocks for each plough and 
also an average of two cows for each plough, and taking the ploughs 
at 18,000 we have 72,000 head of cattle belonging to the per¬ 
manent inhabitants of the Tardi, and adding these to the cattle seut 
for grazing a total of 111,000 for the whole Tardi or say 600,000 
head of cattle for the entire tract with which we are concerned. 
This is merely an estimate, but it is the nearest that under the cir¬ 
cumstances we can arrive at. 

The greater part of the supply of bullocks for agricultural pur^ 
poses is met from the Bhdbar, where they are bred in large num¬ 
bers or are imported from the Oudh districts notably from Nanpdra. 
A pair of light bullocks will cost from Rs. 20 to Hs. 50 and a large 
pair up to ils. 80, Several attempts have been mode to improve 
the local breed of agricultural cattle, but all have failed. Bulls im- 
)>orted from Hissdr were found to be unable to endure the steamy 
heat and the troublesome insect torments of the Bhdbar and Tardi. 
The cultivators objecjied to them that they were too heavy for com¬ 
mon purposes, ana that it required more care than could be bestow¬ 
ed to bring up the young calves. The foot-and-month disease is 
common and in some years runs through whole tracts of country, 
destroying great numbers of cattle: daring the year 1881 it has 
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b<*eii particn’nrly seveife in Kumauii. It is sni'i to be a variety of 
rinderpest for ivhich no effectual remedy has yet been discovered| 
though, according to some, the leaves of the common Potentilla 
dried and powdered and administered internally are said to possess 
prophylactic properties in these cases. Buffaloes are kept in con¬ 
siderable numbers for milking purposes and manure, and those bred 
in the Bh&bar often attain to an enormous size. There are several 
local breeds varying in value from 20 to 60 rupees each. 

In the Bhotiya mah&ls or villages north of the culminating 

range of the Him&Iaya the chaura-gdi or yak 
{Bo$ grunniengy Lin.) imported from Tibet 
and the hybrids between that animal and the kine of the country 
are used for carrying purposes. When the sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid* is called jnM; when the parentage is 
reversed, the produce is called gargo. The juhd is found more 
valuable than the other hybrid or than either of the pure stocks. 


It will carry from two to three maunds and is also used for riding 
in the snows. It is very sure-footed, hardy and docile and cap¬ 
able of enduring great fatigue. Its price is from 30 to 60 rupees. 
Both varieties breed freely together and with the pure stock ; in 
the former case the race degenerates, but in the latter the offspring 
gradually resumes the characteristics of the pure breed.. The yak 
is seldom brought down lower than the summer residence of the 
Bhotiyas, though ih&juhd goes as far as Bkinnagar without appre¬ 
ciable injury. Those used in the local traffic are bred for the most 
part in Bisahr. 

The sheep and goats used by the Bhotiyas for carrying purposes 

are not bred by tlicm, but are purchased in 
the villages of the Dknpur and Badh4iigarh 


Sheep wild goats. 


parganas or ore imported from the Ohamba district of the Panjib 
Himilaya. The latter is the usual course, and in order to keep tlie 
trade in their own hands, the importers bring only ewes. TmiH’s 
description still holds good:—“The pastnre on the upper ranges 
of the Himalaya are found to yield a grass in a peculiar degree 
nutritive to sheep. On the melting of the winter snows, towards 
the end of March, these mountains which, though lofty, are by 
no precipitous,,become covered with verdure, and are then 

* in lIlhSbii tliholMi. 
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r^rted to by the flocks of the neighboarhood. A few days are 
said to suffice to restore the animals to condition, though ever so 
much reduced by the fasts and rigors of the preceding winter. 
The grass of these pastures is distinguished by the shepherds under 
a particular name, and has the universal reputation of being m- 
exhausUble, the growth during the night being said to compensate 
fully for the consumption of the day. The flodcs continue here till 
the commencement of the rains, when they are driven to less rich 
pastures on the more southern ridges ; with the setting in of winter, 
they return to the villages. During this season, the sheep are com¬ 
pelled tobrowse with the goats; branches, chiefly of the oak, being 
cut down for them, and bay, though stored in small quantities for 
cattle, is never given to sheep. In some parts of Qarhw41 the leaves 
of trees, particularly of the mulberry, are dried and stocked in 
autumn, to serve as fodder for the winter. The iktmu or mulberry 
is there, consequently, much valued, and the property in its 
foliage forms an object of sale and purchase distinct from the land. 
While on the mountains, the flocks are secured during the night 
in folds ; these are situated along the ridges, and being intended 
for annual resort, are substantially built with layers of dry stone: 
the wall is raised to nine or ten feet, so as to exclude beasts of prey; 
only a single door of entrance is left, and that of the smallest dimeii- 
sions, with the same view, as the leopards, when the door is high, 
break it down without difficulty by leaping against it. In the 
interior, sloping chkappara are erected along one or more sides, 
according to Uie number of animals to be sheltered. Eretj village 
has commonly its separate fold at each of the periodical pastures ; 
the ridges in question, consequently, exhibit the appearance of a 
chain of fortified posts, the resemblance being increased by the 
individual sites of these erections, which, with a view to fimility of 
draining, are placed on the summits of rising grounds.*' 

The hill sheep are small with wiry brownish-grey wool, short tails 
and large boms. They are not good for the tableand are kept for the 
sake of the wool, out of which coarse blankets are made. Attempts have 
been made to improve the breed by the importation of Tibetai^ 
English and Anttralian rams, but hitherto the results are imper¬ 
ceptible. Hie common diseases of sheep, sndi as ro^ mange, smidl- 
pox, Ac. are all here prevalent and, in Muie years, extremely 
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dei*tractive; the goats are further liable) in wet weather, to a disease 
called kharij which frequently terminates in the loss of the 
hoofs. The casualties are farther augmented by exposure and 
fatigae, by accidents, and by wild beasts ; and as the females—even 
those with young at their feet—are not exempted from labor, it 
can be a matter of no surprise that the Bhotiya annually finds 
himself called on to make a fresh outlay for keeping up his stock. 
The common description of sheep carries from ten to sixteen 
pounds and is worth about three rupees. The Tibetan sheep are 
also employed by the Bhutiyas in their carrying trade and are taller, 
stronger and more active than the Kumaon breed. They carry 
from thirty to forty pounds, but being unable to bear the heat of 
the Ci8-Him41ayan tract are usually kept by their owners at some 
adjoining village in Tibet and are brought into use when the passes 
open. The regular day’s journey is about five miles in consequence 
of the great time required for pasture which is their only subsist¬ 
ence. 

Goats both those bred in Kumaon and those imported from 
Tibet are also used in the carrying trade. They bear burdens of 
from twelve to twenty-four pounds and are worth four to five ru¬ 
pees. They are usually chosen from their superior boldness and 
activity as leaders of the fiock and are furnished with bells. It is 
chiefly by means of these goats and sheep that the salt and borax 
of Tibet are brought to the lowland markets and there exchanged 
for the commodities of the plains. The salt and borax are carried 
in a sort of pack made of worsted with a pair of pocki^ts called 
kafhaj {'phancha in Garhw&l) slung across the .inimal’s back. These 
pockets are partly covered with leather to protect the contents from 
moisture when travelling or when piled on the ground in camp. 
The pack is girthed underneath the body and a band around the 
chest and another crupper-wise under the tail render it perfectly 
safs when moving up or down hill. It is marvellous to observe the 
business-like way in which these little beasts of burden carry their 
loads. Coming upon them on the Tc»y narrowest, steepest and 
most sUppy ascent or on tfie brink of a precipice, they seem intent 
only on pursuing their way^ not toniing aside for anything or any 
one, their obstinacy often causing the traveller uneMiness and al¬ 
ways him patience. And not the less curiousIs^o observe 
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flocks of them numbering many hundreds meeting in a narrow path, 
each going tke contrary way and yet none make a mistake, but per¬ 
sist in following their own leader and patiently overcome all obsta¬ 
cles in doing so. Goats are sometimes imported from Tibet for 
food or sacrifice, but their fiesh is very strong and ill-flavoured. 
The indigenous breed is raised in the same places and by the same 
people who keep the indigenous sheep. Goats are, as a rule, low 
sized and stoutly made, although those bred in the more northern 
pattis often attain fair proportions. They are subject to the same 
diseases as sheep and are frequently poisoned by eating the rank 
herbage that springs up in the rains. The leaves of the aydr {Andro^ 
meda ovalifolia) so common about Kaini Tal are also said to be fatal 
to goats. The hill-goat is useless for milk-giving purposes and is 
bred chiefly for the carrying trade or for food and sacrifice. 
Large flocks of sheep and goats arrive in the Tardi from the plains 
about the end of October for pasture. They consist for the most 
part of ewes, and as soon as the lambs are snifloicntly strong, they 
are again taken to the plains. The sheep brought for the supply 
of the Mnasooree and Naini Tal markets usually come from the 
Kangra and Kulu districts of tlie Fanj4b Himalaya, though the dis¬ 
tricts of the middle Duab also supply a large number, smaller in 
size, but, when fed on gram for some time, yielding excellenc mutton. 

From the earliest years of British rule much attention has 

been paid to collecting information regard¬ 
ing the pushm or shawl-wool trade with 
Tibet, but with little practical result. The papers by Baper and 
Moorcroft in the earlier records and that drawn up by Captain E. 
Smyth in 1853 are now obsolete, but still present some features of 
interest. Puthm is procurable at all the Tibetan marts at from 
ten to twelve annas per pound, to which has to be added the cost of 
carriage. There are two sorts, the black and wdiite ; the latter being 
more valuable and more common than the former. The puihm of 
the yak is also produced in large quantities, bat is much coarser 
than goat pushm. It is not much sought after for export and is 
consumed on the spot for making ropes, cloth for tents and coarse 
blankets for wear. Bdduk and Gartdc are the principal marts 
for the sale of shawl-wool, which is procurable also at Takkkhir, 
Chapring, Gangri and from Haurba, Ghhydlithol Banbuwdthol, 


Shawl-wool. 
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D4l>6ling a>nd Magana. The export trade is principally confined to 
Lad6k and K^hmSr. Hie goat-shearing season commences about 
the beginning of June and the hair is not separated from the puthm 
or under-wool by the Huniyas, but is sold as sheared and is subse¬ 
quently sorted by the purchasers. For some years all the wool 
produced to the north of Gartok and also that from the districts to 
the east and south has, by order of the Chinese authorities, been 
concentrated there and sold only to Laddki and K&shmiri merchants 
or their agents. Still the Kuinaoni traders have always been able 
to smuggle some shawl-wool into Kumaon, but the demand is so 
restricted and the market for this class of wool having been already 
well established at Rimpur in Bisahr, the quantity has never been 
considerable. The Kumaoni traders are also put to some disad¬ 
vantage by the lateness of the season at which the passes are open. 
The road from Kundor to Tibet along the valley of the Satlaj by 
which much of the pushm is imported opens very early and the 
traders have time to push up to Taklakhdr to the east of the By&ns 
p.'iss before our Bhotiyas have begun to cross their passes. Of late 
years a trade in wool, both raw and manufactured, has sprung up, 
but is subject to many vicissitudes. The imports through the 
passes into British territory have been as follows 


Year. 

Raw wool, 
Maunde. 

BlanheU. 

Maands. 

Value. 

Be. 

1877-78 ... 

6,996 

1,079 

1,09,846 

167S-79 ... 

9,049 

966 

64,149 

1879-80 M. 

9,S78 

811 

61,976 


This trade is almost entirely in sheep's wool and can hardly be 
considered well-established. The Huniyas bring their earliest ven¬ 
tures to Milam and have their sheep sheared there, selling the pro¬ 
duce to our Bhotiyas. A certain small amount is also brought by 
the Bhotiyas from Gartok, but only, so it app^urs, sufficient to give 
them and their women employment in the manufacture of the thick 
woollen blankets known as thalmca and ehaptna and the coarse 
gowns known as chaugaa or hakus^ These are distinguished from 
toe local woollen manufactures by their having the wool on one side 
combed up so as to resemble a fleece. A Bhotiya is hardly ever to be 
seen without a string of this wool spinning by the simplef means of 
a leaden weight and the torsion given by his fingers. The wpmen 

* KiiUer in Rep., 1S78-79. 
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weave the thread into blankets, which sell at B&geswar fair at from 
five to eight rupees each. Tlie Tibetan wool can be delivered at 
B&geswar at about twenty rupees for 82tb. The coarser wool of 
the Bhotiya sheep is known as hagidli and is entirely consumed 
locally for local wants. There does not seem to be much prospect 
of any important trade arising in wool with Tibet. Tlie pmhm is 
limited in supply and fetches uncleaned from Bs. 60 to Rs. 70 per 
821b. at B4geswar, and the trade is still practically a monopoly in 
the hands of the agents of the Kdshmlr and Ludhi&na manufac* 
turers The supply of sheep’s wool from all this portion of Tibet 
can hardly exceed 15,000 maunds or 560 tons, quite insufficient to 
establish a special industry and the supply from the carrying sheep 
is consumed locally. Those who are interested in the question of 
the wool^trade with Tibet will find some accurate infoimation on 
the subject in the annual reports of the Department of Commerce. 

The Tibetan or hill pony is imported from Tibet by the Bhotiyas 
and is generally known under the name ffthU. Those brought from 
the Chhainurti district are held in high repute and fetch very high 
prices. The price of the ordinary ff^nt ranges from Rs. 150 to Rs.. 
300. They are clumsy, rough and small, but sagacious, strong, 
active, very sure-footed and docile. The pony in more common 
use amongst the hill people is the banjdra variety, bred in large 
numbers along the foot of the hills. It is a very liardy, useful small 
sized animal and does most of the carrying work between the plains 
and the hill sanitaria. It is w'orth from twenty to forty rupees. 
Grass, gram, barley-meal, urd and bhat are used as fodder for ponies, 
and the last is the only grain procurable for them in the upper pattis. 

There are two varieties of the domestic dog—^the Tibetan mas¬ 
tiff, which is large, strong with a shaggy coat, very fierce and well 
adapted to defend the flocks of its owner from beasts of prey and 
robbers; and the hill variety of the common pariah dog of the plains. 
The former will not stand well the heat of the plains and owing to 
its fierce disposition is an undesirable pet; the latter is a finer and 
more handsome animal than his brother of the plains and becomes 
an attached and faithful companion. Both are much subject to 
hydrophobia, lihd few years pass without its occurrence being 
brought to notice unpleasantly. I have Ucjard of Tibetan terriers, 
but have never seen them. 
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The following references are chieHy to the reports and works 
of local observers which contain much local information that has 
never been made use of in the systematic works. Hodgson and 
Blyih among the older and Blanford, Stoliczka and Dobson amongst 
later vrriters have done much for the Indian mammalia :— 

Indian Mammals. Caicntta, 1SS7. 

CTrojr.—Illastrationa ot Indian Zoology. London, 183S-S4. 

'IIluBtrationa of the Botany and other branches of the Natnral Hlstoiy 
of the Hiipdlayan mountains (the mammalogy by W. Ogilby). Loa* 
don, 1839. 

Fonder JTbewm.—Handbook of Zoology, edition Clark. London, 1868 Cata. 
logne of specimens snd drawings of the Mammalia and Birds of Kep8l 
and ‘nbet in the British Mneeura, 1848. 

To the sportsman I eommend the following works 
MariAam, F.—‘Shooting in the Him&layaa. London, 1854. 

Jtic*, W. —^Tiger-‘Sbootlng in India. London, 1857 
Shaketptarf H .—^Wild sports of India. London, 1861. 

Dunlopf R. HT.—Hnntlng in the Himalayas. London, 1880. 

Ximloek, if .—Large game shooting in Tibet and Horth*Weet. London, 1889. 
Raldmiut J. H.—large and small game of Bengal and the North-Western Fro- 
rinoee. London, 1876* 

HODGSON'S PAPERS. 

Nepii Mammals. C!ol. J. N. H., II., 919, 418: IV., 985: J. A. 8., ficn. L, 385: 
II., 101: V., 981: X., 907. 

A new gams of the camlrora (jH. ladt'ca). Ai. Bee. XIX., 60 : J. A. S., 
Ben., y., 671. 

Note on Zoological nomenclature. J. A. S. Ben., V., 751. 

Ciestical terminology of Natural History. Ibid, X., 96. 

Three new species of monkey. /6id., IX., ISll (F. tekittaeenot 4rc.> 

A new species of Pltootuo. Ibid., XVI., 894 (F. aurituo). 

On Jdoffaderma achistoeea. Ibid., XVI., 889; XI., 9S6 (Jf. Lyra). 

Synopsis of ti\e Yespertllionidai of Nepil. Ibid , VI., 699. 

Description of the Xdthiak syd/a. Ibid., 1V„ 709 (litiatela Euthiah^ 
Rkitmpa Badiua. CaL J. N. H. 11., 60 410. (Jerdon, 914). 

Two new epeeiee of flying squirrel. J. A. S. Ben. XUl., 87 (Jerdon, 17T 
178). 

A Rhinoioptras from central N^l. Ibid., XII., 409. (Jerdon, 98). 

On the tats, mtoe and dutewa of the central region of Nepfl. An. Mag. N. H.* 
Ut Ser.t XV.. 988. 

Anewgmoaof Piantigradat. J. A. & Ben. VI., 660 (Jerdon, 198). 

Tour nrr splice of otter. Ibid., VUL, 819 (Jerdon, 88). 

A new speelea of porcupine. Ibid., XVI., 771 (Jerdon. 991). 

A new mole, Tidpa m^uru. Ibid., XXVn , 178 (Jerdon, 51). 
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On the Tarioue ■peci<‘i of Oanins. Cat. 3. N. H. II., S06, 419. 

On the ciret of India. I6id , II, 47 ( V, Zibttha). 

A. new apcciei of Faradoxnroa. Ae. Bei. XIX., i., 79 <P. Bondar). 

The II ariuot of the Himalaya. J. A. B. Ben., X., 777: XII., 400 (Jerdoo, 
181). 

Lagutnjfs nepaUnnit. Ibid., X., 854 (2. Roytei). 

The hispid hare of the til forest. Jbld., XVI„ 679 iLepna hiapidu*). 

The oommon hare of the plains and Sub Himalaya. Ibtd., IX., 1183 (A, r fi- 
cavAntua). 

A new form of hoR. IbM,. XVT., 493 (Jerdun, 941). 

The pigmy hog of the Tarsi. Jbiil., XVI., 503 (Jerdon, 944). 

Anatomy of Ailurus, f'orcutu and Styloertoa Ibid., XVII., ii., 475, 678. 

On a new e^K-cies of Carvua, IV , 648: XII., 807. 

Cervas Eluphua of the aAl forests. X , 731 (Jerdon, 951). 

CtTPua DuvauceUii. V , 940 (Jerdon, 954). 

On the genus Moachua. VIII., 902 , X., 795 (Jerdon, 966), 

On the Shou or Tibetan stag. XIX., 466, 578 s XX., 388 (Jerdon, 961). 

The .larai. I., C6, 115 (Jerdon, 956). 

On the Biboa, Gann gon of the Indian forests. VI., 746; X ,440. 

On a new Tibetan antelope. XV., 394. 

On the Chern antelope. III., 134. 

On various genera of Ruminants. XVI., 686. 

Antilope Hodgaoni. 1,60. 

Synopsis of the Thdr and Ghoral antelopes. IV., 4«7 (Jerdon, 984-6). 

The wild goat and wild sheep of the Himalaya. IV., 460, 7 lO: V. 954 : X 
930; XII, 447: XVI., 490, 1003. ’ ’ 

Gruy.—On the doublc-borned Asiatic Rhinoceros 'An Mag. N. H.4thSer 
X., 907: XII., 969 (Solatcr iu /iu/., X., 998). On the smaller spotted cats of Asia, 
ii.d., XIII.,<9: XIV.,977. On Paradexurua, t kUyaehitta and Papuma. Ibid, 
XIV., 941. List of the species of Feline animals. /Aid., XIV., 361 . 

Cope, E. D.—On the genera of Fclidse and Canime. Ibid., 6th Scr , V., 84, 
99. 

BLYTB’S PAPERS. 

Catalogue of the Mammalia in tbeMoseum of the Aaistie Society. Calcutta, 
1868. 

On the different species of Orang>ataa. J. A. S. Ben., XTH .^ 3091 XXIII, 
910: XXIV., 618. 

Notes of rarions MammalUi with dseeriptlons msoy new stpedee. Ibid., 
Xlll., 463. 

The Mammals and birds of Bnnnah. Ibid., XLIV., Sxtnt. 

Zoological collection from Ch»a Ponjl. Ibid., XX., 617. 

Mammalia and birds of Ceylon. Ibid., XX, 188. 

On the fauna of the Nicobar Islands. Ibid, XV. 867. 

The bat, Tuphotout longimanas. Ibid., XL, 784. 

Three species of bat of the genus Taphototu. Ibid., X., 971. 

On the genus Mepndarmn. Ibid., XL* 966. 

Memoir on the rats and mice of India. Ibid,, XXXU., 897 1 XXXIV., I9t. 
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A memoir on the Tndien ■hrowi. IHi., XXIV., t4. 

A new speciee of mole tTalpa Intemra), 

The ^'eiert of Ceylon and Tenawerim. /&tU, XVIII., 600 1 Xyi.,^6S: XXlV.f 
460: XZVUI., 671 (note): XXXI., 931. 

A monograph of the apeeiea of L 3 mz, Jbid.f XI., 740. 

A new apecici of Iiagumya from the Himalaya. Jbid.t X., 810. 

Deaoription of Caprolagutf a new genua of Leporine mammalia. Ibid.^ XIV., 
647 

On the Cttaee/' of the Indian Ocean. Ibid., XXVIII., 481. 

General rcriew of the apeeiea of true atag or elaphoid form of CervM. Ibid., 
X.. 736: XXX., 185. 

Monograph of the apeeiea of wild aheep. Ibid., X., 868: XVI., 350. 

On the dilTercnt animala known aa wild aaaea. Ibid., XXVIII., 669 1 
XXXI, 368. 

On the flat-homed Tanrlne animala of aonth-eaatera A^ia. Ibid., XXIX., 

686 . 

On the living Aaiatle apeeiea of Bhituteertu and Sbipka$. Ibid., XXXI., 161, 

186. 

On the Zoology of the Andamana. Ibh , I., 464. 

Critical remarka on JT. B Oray’a Catalogue of the Hodgaon collectiona. An. 
Hag. N. H., lat Ser., XX., 313: 9nd Ser., I., 414. 

On the Bob (f) pegatut of the late Col. Smith. Ibid., 4th Ser., Vltl., 

■04. 

On the Aaiatic two-homed rhinoecroa. /Aid., X, 399. 

On Hkinoeer»$ Crosaii, Gray., V. Z. 8. 1861. 

Synoptical liat of the apeeiea of Velia. /At' /., 1863. 

Kotea on certain Mammala (Clreta, &c). /Aid., 1864. 

Notea on three Aaiatic deer. Ibid., 1867. 

Kotea on two apeeiea of Antclepe. Ibid., 1869. 

IjOBSOITS papers Off BATS. 

A new apeeiea of Veapertilio by G. B. Dobaon. J. A S, Ben. XL, ii., 

186. 

Four new apeeiea of bate. Ibid., XL., Ii, 660. 

On rarlona apeeiea of bate. Ibid., XL., 11., 456. 

On the oateology of Trietnopa peraif-ua. Ibid^., XLI., il, 1.36. 

Oh the oateology of aome apeeiea of bata. Jb>d., XLI., ii., 334. 

On Are new a|>eciea of Hhinotophiiie bata. /Aid., 336. 

On the Pteropidm of India, tbtd, XLII, ii., 194 
On a new apeeiea of Veapertilio. Ibtd., 606. 

On the Asiatic apeeiea of Atofoaai. Ibid., XLill., ii., 148. 

Liat of Cliiroptera from the Khaaia htlla. Ibid., XLlll., ii, 634. 

New apeeiea of Cbiroptera. Ibid., 837. 

On a coUection of Cbiroptera from India and Burma with deaerlptiona of 
new apeeiea. Ibid., XLVI, ii, 810. 

Monograph ot the Aaiatic Chin^tera and catalogue of the apeeiea of bata 
Ihthe Indian Muaeum, Calcutta. Loudon, 1876. 
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Conspectnt of the eab-ordere, fatnillee and genera of Chiroptera bjr the 
t^iwiL An. Mag., N. H., 4th Ser, XVl., 345 : XYIIl. 345. 

LjfdMrr, R.—On the dentition of Felta ftgrta. 3. A S. Ben, XLVII., 

li., 4. On the dentition of Bhin-iceroa. i 6 id., XLIX., ii., 135. 

Tytter.—A new apeciee of Faradoxnrua. Ibid., XXXIIl, 188. 

Tutiell .—Note on the Gibbon. Ihid.^ XXXIIL, I98. 

BUta/ord, W. —SEooIogiearnotea. Ibid.^ XXXVI., ii., 189; XL.,i{ ,387: XLI., 
li, 159. Notea on the Zoology of Sikkim. Jbid., XL., il., 367 .* XLT., il., 30, 
159. On Gotunda EUioiti trom Sind, Ibid., XLY, ii., 185: XLVI., il., 988. 
On aome niammala from Tenaaaerim. Ibid., XLYII., ii., 150. 

On a new hedgehog (.E. niger"). Ibid., XLYII., ii., 919. Deacription of an 
Arvieola from the Pan jab H Imilaya. Ibid, XLIX.. ii., 944. Hie African element 
in the Indian fauna. An. Mag. N. H., 4th Ser., XYilL, 977. 

Amdtraon, J .—Deacription of tome new and little known Aaiatie ahrcwe. 
3. A, S., Ben., XLVI., ii., 981. On the Indian apcciea of the geniu Srinaeam*. 
Ibid., XLVII., ii., 195. On the apeciee of Neaoka and A. indied. Ibid., XLVII., 

11., 914. On aome new Aaiatie mammala and CAe/onta. An. Mag. N. H., 4th 
Ser., XVI., 989. 

Tibstan Fauna. 

Hodgamt, B. The mammala of Tibet. J A. 8 . Ben., XL, 975. The 
Tibetan badger. Ibid., XVI., 763. The polO'Cat of Tibet. Ibid , XVIII., 446. A 
new Tibetan antelope. Ibid., XV., 834. Tibetan and Him&layan marmota. Ibid,, 
XiL, 409. Now apeciea; Z'lgOTnjff CWfoei* and TVffioa. /ft(d.,XXVI. 

907, (Note on the former by F.Stolicaka. Ibtd., XXXIV., il., 108; bat aoe Blau- 
ford In Ibid., XLIY., ii, 110 .) On the wild aaa and w^l of Tibet by the tame. 
Cal. J. N. H., VII., 469. 

B/ytA, On the difformit animala known aa wild aaaea. J A S. Ben., 
XXVIII, 999 i XXXI, 368. A monograph of the apeciea of wild aheep. Ibid., 
X., 858: XVI., 350. 

Hume, A. O.—On a anppoaed new aheep. Ibid., XLVI, ii., 3S7. 
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LifiMtur* It. —^Notrs'on tlie AI«nitnal]an fauna of the Wodwin and o|»per 
Chinib Talleys. J. A. S. Beu., XLYi., iiJtbS. On the occurrence of the uiUBk*deer 
In Tibet. Ibid.^ XLIX., ii., i. Note on some Lad&k mammals. Ibid.^ 6 . On 
the soological position of the Butiml or blue sheep Ibid., 131. 

Drook*, If* B. —On the ornithology of K&shmir. J. A. S, Ben., XLI., ii., 
73,«2y. 

Btmford, W. —List of Beptilia and Amphibia collected by Dr. Stoiiczka 
in Kashmir, Ladak and E. TurkestAn. J. A. S. Ben, XLIV., ii., 191. On the 
genus Qymnopt. XLII., ii., 144. 

BIRDS.* 

The hill districts of the North-Western Provinces are about 
equally distant from the Bruhmaixiira on the one Itand and the 
Indus on the other, and occupy the central portion of theHim&layan 

range proper. The birds of the Eastern 
Himalaya approximate to the Indo-Malayan 
forms in the lower hills ; and in Nopal, espeoi-tlly to the north, 
the fauna is characterised by many peculiar and striking forms, 
hut few of which are as yet known to cross the Ktili into Kumaun. 
In the Western Him&laya, the fauna approaches to that of the 
western palaearctic region, and stragglers from among some of 
the more typical forms find their way as far as Garhwal. On 
the north the mountain-liaunting species of the Eastern palaearctic 
region are found, while to the south is the Indian region proper, 
with its fairly distinctive fauna. The commoner birds of this tract 
are those which are found throughout the Himalayan range, but 
situated as it is, many stragglers from the surrounding regions are 
found among the rarer birds. Un the west such species as Coraciai 
garruia, Calaeanthit burtoni, and others, extend into Qarhwal; 
on the north stragglers from Tibet, such as Corom iibetanH$f 
Syrrhaptea iibetanua^ Perdix hodgsonicBj &c., are occasionally met 
with ; on the east, Nepalese forms, such as Palmornia javanicuif 
Oriolua trailliij Ciaaa ainertaia, Henicurua acAiataceua, Ynhina oceipi- 
taluf &c., are found Kumaun. Stragglers from the lower 
Bengal and Indo-Malayan forms, such as Euryatomua orientalia^ 
Pmriaomua dalhouaica^ Ac., are found in the lower bills and sub- 
Him4iayan tracts ; while many of the species inhabiting the plains 
of Northern India extend into the Duns and outer ranges. 

* Tbb lirt of the birdu found fn the HimiUaya between the Klli aod the Tons 
hw been kindly prepared by Captain (^. Marshall, ajb 
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Bat little lias as yet been recorded of natural history refiearches 
in this tract, and further observations would probably greatly 
extend the list of birds now given. Probably some fifty more of 
the eastern forms among the vultures, eagles, owls, kingfishers, 
iiornbills, piculets, barbots, cuckoos, sunbirds, ireecreepors, wood- 
ehrikes, minivets, flycatchers, wrens, shortwiugs, ant thrushes, time- 
line birds, bulbuls, chats, warblers, pipits, hilUits, dsc., will be found to 
extend into Kumaun. In the Ddiis Megalimis paluttris^ ChcetornU 
9tTiatU8y several Loetutillasy Burnesia gracilisy Acrulotheris g{ngi~ 
nianus, Forzana maruetta; Rallua striatua and Hallua indicua 
may almost certainly be found, though their occurreuco has not as 
yet been recorded. Similarly, on the northern limits, Grandala 
ocelicolor; Accentor altaicua, A. atrophicUuay A. ruheculoides; Pica 
boiianenmy Pyrrhocorax alpinua ; and Tetraogallua tihetamiay though 
not yet recorded, will probably be found ; several species of Dtime- 
iicola and Proparm vinipectna have been found botii oast and west 
of this tract, but not as yet within its limits. A large number of 
the birds included in this list among the harriers, rccdwarblers, 
rubythroats, warblers, willow-wrens, wagtails, pipits, pigeons, quail, 
snipe, sandpipers, and others, are regular migrants, to be found in 
spring and autumn, and probably other birds of these classes will be 
found from time to time; and many of the permanent residents, 
which pass the summer in the higher ranges, are found in winter 
in the glens and warm valleys. 

AVE8. 

tNors.—TAe numbart pnjixed are tAoee of Jardon'o "Btrrfe of for bird* 

mot ineludid in Jordom's boot tht number of Ike mott nearly allied epeciea u given, with 
tAe addition of •*bia,** **(er,*’ ^e., aa ike case may be. The referencee in brackets foUuw^ 
ing the Englisk name are to detailed descriptione of tht epectes), 

I. Vultur monachus, tbe great brown TuUnre (Jerdon I., S). 6,oou to ttf,ooe 
feet} rare. 

S. Otogyps calTua, the black king vulture (Jerdon I., 7). Common up to 
about 8,000 feet. 

3 . (ler). OypB himafayensis, the griffon vnlture (S. F. VII., H28). From 

4,000 to 10,000 feet; comoiou. 

4. Gyps iudictw, the long-billed vulture (8, F. VII., W5). In the D&tis and 

aub-Hiiudlayan tracts. 

fi. Gyps bcngalensia, the wbite-buckod vulture (Jerdon I., 10) Common up 
tu about S.OOO feet. 


7 
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•. NeophzoD giagioiaiitii, the white tearnger -fnltnre (Jerdon I. II). Com* 
men up to 5,000 feet. 

f, Ojpaetuft harbatoi, the lammergepcr, or bearded Tultnre. (Jerdou I., lS)k 
6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

5. Faloo peregrlnna, the peregrine &Icod (Jerdon I., 11). lo the Dfio, rare t ■ 
cold weather nigrant. 

9. Falco peregrioator, the abibin falMU (Jezdou I., 26). Froaa 6^000 to 

10,000 feet t a permaneDt resident. 

11 . Falco jogger, the logger falcon (Jerdon I., 80). The Dfin, Kumaon, at 
low elerationa j rare. 

18 . Falco cubbuteo, the hobby (Jerdon ]., 88). ▲ eold-weather riaitant} rare 

at all eleratioBa. 

14. Falco aererue, the Indian hobby (Jerdon L, 84) Kmaaun and East Qarhr 
w&l; at low eleTationa ; rare. 

16. Faloo chiqaera i the red>beaded merlin (Jerdon I., 86). The Ddo and warm 

▼alleys t not aneommon. 

17. Cercbneis tinnancotus, the kestril (Jerdon 1., 88). CSommon at all eleTn> 

tiona In winter; breeds at 5,000 feet. 

19. (its) Cercbneis amurensis, tbe eastern red*footed kestril (S. F. 11., 617). 

Bare. 

10 . Microhleras coBmleseena, tbe white*naped pigmy teleon (Jerdon I., 42> 

Kumann ; 4fi00 feet. Bare. 

21 . Astor palumbarins, tbe goabawk (Jerdon I., 45). 9J}00 to ISJHIO feel 
permanent resident. 

28. Aatnr badins, the ahikra (Jerdon I., 48). Not uncommon at low elern« 
Hons. 

24. Accipiter niana, the aparrowhawk (Jerdon L, 61). Comnton at all elW' 
▼atioDS f breeds at 6,000 to lo^HHl. 

96. Accipiter TlrgatBS, the Basra aparrowhawk (Jerdon I., 52). Rare. 

26. Agoila chrysaetos, the golden eagle (Jerdon L, 65). Bare; at great ele- 

▼atlons near the snows. 

27. Aqnila mogilnik, tbe Imperial eagle (S. F. I., 290). The Ofin In the cold 

weather t rare. 

28. Aqnila cinnga, the spotted eagle (Jerdon I., 59). The D6n i permanent 

resident i not aneommon. 

29. AqnUa Tindbyana, the Indian tawny eagle (Jerdon I., 60). The Dfin f per> 

manent resident» not uncommon. 

20 . Aqnila bastata, the long*legged eagle (Jerdon 1., 62 ). The Ddni perm»> 

nent resident t not uncommon. 

fl. Hieraetos pennatna^ tbe booted eagle (Jerdon L, OS). In the Ddn mid 
warm Talleys i retj rare. 

22 . Neopus malaiensis, the blaek eagle (Jerdon L, M). 6,000 to 10,000 ftet • 
rare. 

22 . Nisaetus fasdatns, Bonellils eagle (Jerdon I, 67). At all elections, bnt 
rare. 

•4. limnaetns ealigatnt, the changeable hawk-eagle <Jerdon 1., 70). Tbe 
J)6u and warm rallcys. 
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99 . Linnaettu oiptleniUi, tbe N^pal hairk««afle (J«rdon Li 7t). BjtfOO to 
a^OOOfeett nre. 

>8. OircMtw gftllkmi, the thort-toed eagle (Jeidon L, 78). Tbe D&n end 
warm Talleys i rare. 

99 . SpUomis eheela, tbe eTested>8erpeiit eagle (Jerdtm I.| 77). The Dfio and 
lower bills; not nncommon. 

49 . Fisndlon hallaetns, the osprey ( Jerdon L» 80). Tbe Ddn and Talleys of 
big riTers. 

.41 (iw) Folioaetns plnmbens. the Himalayan flsbing eagle (B. F. IIL S85). 
The IXin and Talleys of big riTers. 

41. Haliaetns lenooryphnSf tbe ring*tailed fishing eagle (Jerdon 7.. 8t). The 
D&ns only. 

eg. Bnteo ferox. the long-legged bnxsard (Jerdon L. 88). The DCm In winter; 
not Tery common. 

48. Bnteo lencsoeephalns, the nplaad bnasard (Jerdon I., 90). At great ele- 
TatioDs } extremely rare. 

47. Bnteo ptnmipes, tbe harrier bnasard (Jerdon L, 91). Not nneommon from 

5,000 to 8,000 feet 

48. Bntastnr teesa, the white-eyed bnasard (Jerdon I., 91). The Ddne only; 

rather rare. 

80. Cirens oyaaens, the ken harrier (Jerdon L, 96). The lower hills in winter 

only; rare. 

81. CSirens maomms, the pale harrier (Jerdon T., 96). The Dfins t common 

in winter only. 

88. Oirons cineraoens, Montagna’s barrier (Jerdon I., 97). The Dfins and 
lower hills, in winter only. 

88. Girons melanolencn^ tbe pied harrier (Jerdon I., 98). The Dfins and lower 
hills In winter only; eery rare. 

84. Cirens mraginosns, tbe marsh harrier (Jerdon L, 99). The Dfins only; 
common in winter. 

86. Hsllaotnr indns, the brahminykite (Jerdon L, lOl). The Dfins; only per¬ 

manent; not common. 

88 . MllTns afflnis, the common pariah kite (Jerdon I., 104). Common np 
to 7,000 feet. 

88. (fits) MllTns goTinda, the larger Indian kite (Bnme’s rongh notes, L 

p. 898). Not nncommon at all eleTations. 

87. Pernis ptilorhynehns, the crested honey bnssard (Jerdon 108). The 

Dfins and warm Talleys. 

89. Ioanns ctarnlans, the Uaek-winged kite (Jerdon I., llS). The Dfins and 

warm Talleys. 

81. Strix Candida, the graas owl (Jerdon 1., 118). The Dfins and ot^ hills; 
not nnoommoo. 

88. Brndnm newnnaae, the Nepal brown wood owl (Jerdon I., ifit). Abont 

8 000 to 8^fioo feet} ram. 

88 . Syrinnm ooellatom, tite mottled wood owl (Jerdon 1,188). The DAna and 
wumralleya. 
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It. 6jnhin nfrtwIiilB, the BioiatoyaD wood owl XJwdOD !.»W4), IjflOO fc«l 
«nd apwudi i me 

•?, f iHf" olae, the loog-eered owl (Jerdoe L, 116). At all eleratloja in ttm 
winter} rare. 

It, Alio aecipitrinvi, the abort<«ared owl (Jerdon X.t lit). At all eleratlone 
Inihe winter; me. 

tl. Bubo bengalentlii the rook homed owl (.JerdMi I. ttt). The Ddna and 
warm ratl^f onljr. 

7®. Bubo ooromaadnSi the doaky homed owl (Jerdon HO). The Ddni and 
warm ralleTa. 

71 , B^tnpa ceylosenaiei the brown ftoh owl (Jerdon I.| Its). The Ddnt and 
warm Talleya. 

74. Scops pennatoi, the In^ scops owl (Jerdon I., ist). At moderate el»> 
rations; not common. 

74 . (Sit) Scops snnla, the Indian red scops owl (Jerdon I., 187). At moderate- 
elerations r not common. 

74. (mr) Scops spiloeepbaloa, the hare-foot sci^b owl (S. F. Til.* S&r). 5.000 
to 8Ai>0 feet} common. 

t6. Scops lettia. the Nepal scops owl (Jerdon X., iSt). Knmann only; 6.000 
feet; rare. 

78. (Sit) Scops plodsipes, the plnme-foot scops owl (S. F. YU. 857) Garhw&t 
only I rare. 

78. (kr.) Soops hakkarnmna, Tennant's scops owl (Jerdon 1.. 1S0.»8. F. VIL^ 
889) The Bdns and warm ralleys, 

ft. Oarine brama. the spotted ewlet (JerdOn I.. 14l>. The Dfins only i not 
common. 

77. Olanddiam rsdlstnm, the tangle owlet (Jerdon I., 148). The Ddns; 
eommon. 

7®. Giaoddlnm cnenloides, the large baned owlet (Jerdon !.• 145) The lower 
hills up to 8,000 feet. 

$§, ORaneidiiim brodH tbecollared pigmy owlet (Jerdon!., 14f). From 4,009 
to 10,00) feet} tolerably eommon. 

•]. Nlnox Ingnbfis, the dnsky hawk owl (Jerden I., t47, in p. SJ*. lY., f85> 
The Ddns and warm valleys; rery me. 

•A Hinmdo rttsticl^ the common swallow (Jerdon L, H7). Not uncommon at 
SfiOOto 10,000 feet. 

04. Birendo inifiera» the wire-tailed iwidlow (Jerdon L, ttO). The Ddes otlf i 
common. 

•8. (die). Hlmndo nipslentis, the Himalayaa mostne awallow (S. F. Y. Sts> 
Common op to 8,000 feet. 

01. Birando ittvicotsy this Xndfam diS ewatlow (Jerdon L, lti> The DOaa 
onlyt very loeaL 

•A Ootjlestiiei)iis,the Chiscee land ttartiB(JcrdoB I.,lot) ThoXMnsoalyt 
OonliaBon. 

f 1. Ftigonopregne mpeetris, the on^ aistla (Jerdon X.^ toi) From 7,000 te 
lOjIteo feeti rare. 
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f9. Ch«lMon IcMlimlreiitiB, tlM Katihalr martia (Jerdmi I.| 197). From 7,000 
to 10,009 left I not oommon. 

to. OypMltu melba, ilw alpine swift (Jerdon X., I70> Common at 0,000 to 
8,000 feet. 

89, CTfselns apm, the European swift (Jerdcm L, 177). At 8,000 to 10,000 
feetf Terjrare. 

108. Cypseltts ’afflni% the oommon Indian swift (Jerdon 1., 177). Tory eom- 
mon 1 ^ to 8,000 feet. 

108. OoUoeaUa uniocdory the Indian swifUet (Jmdon I., 189). At 5,000 to 9,000 

feet j not uncommon. 

104. Cendroehelldctt ooronalui^ the Indian crested swUt (Jerdon 1.* 180). The 
Dftos only { very rare. 

107 Caprimnlges indkms. The Jnngle nigh^st (Jerd<m L, 181). Up to about 
4,000 feet; not common. 

109. Caprimulgos albonotatuo, the large Bengal nightjar (Jerdon I., 194). Up 

to about 4,000 feet; common. 

118. Caprimnlgne asiatioas, the commmi Indian nightjar (Jerdon L, 197). Up 
to 8,000 feet; not common. 

114. C^primolgua mon^lna, Franklin^s nightjar (Jerdon I., 191). The Ddna 
and up to 5,000 feet; common. 

117. Merops Tiridla, the common bee-eater (Jerdon 1., 905). TheUfinsMilyi 

Tery cmnmon. 

1 lA Merops phiUppensis, the blue-tailed beO'eater (Jerdon L, 907). The Ddns 
and warm Talleys; local. 

IIA Merops swainaonl, the chesnut-beaded'hee-eater (Jerdon I., 908 1 B. F. U, 
188). Ihe DAns; local. 

19A Hycttomis a th e r to ni , the blne-mfled b e e ^t er (Jerd<m 911). TheDdaof 

looaL 

198. Ccraeiaa indica, the oommon roller (Jerdon 1., 914). The- Ddos; common. 
195. Corada garrula, the European roUar (Jerdon L, 918). The Bhagiratl Tal¬ 
ley t a Tstj ran atraggler. 

If A Bnrystomua orlentalla, tha hmd-failled rollar (Jerdon L, 918). Kumaun 
Bhibar; Tory rarm 

Iff. Pdargopeia gu^ tha Indian stork-billed kfaigflahwr (Jerdmi ItifI), ^ 
Pduifan. 

118. Ealcyott snyrnensia, the white-breasted kingfisher (Jerdon L, 984). The 

DfinstcossnoA 

184. Aloedo bengahmsis, the little Indian hingflehw (Jerdon I, 898). Oommon 
akmf tha big riTwes. 

ISA Oeiyle rodlA the pied Uagflaber (Jerdon Z., 981). Tho Pfins only; oom- 
mon. 

187* Ceryle gnttda, tho larga-muatod pied kintf sher (Jerdon t* 884). The Pfino 
•adwarm^Tujlloya* 

18A Poarlsomno dalhoudns the 78Uow-thnaie4 broad!>hill (Jer^ I, 888^ 
ITom MPO 

I8A PieboearDe oaTatoa, the great honhill (Jacdon t, g48> Tha Pfin and 
nb-Hhnfilajan fioradA 
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149. Bjrdroeiaia tlM Debts Dfis boniblll (Jerdon h, S47)* Tbe Ddns 
o&lj; not aneonoMML 

144» OejecKM Urostria, tbe eemmon grey hornbtll (Jerdon L, f48). The Dfint 
•alj. 

147. PhliMfnU nipsleBaU. tbe northeni roae-bsrred peroquet (S. F. I., SS5, sod 
IL, 10). Tbe Dfim ooly; common. 

144. Pslmornis torqnetui, the rose-iringed psroqaet (Jerdon I., 957). Tbe Ddne 
end wsrm Tslleys; common. 

I49« Palmoniii pnrpnrena, tbe roM>faesded psroqnet (B. F. 11., I5). Tbe D6ns 
end wsrm TslIeys} common. 

190. Pelmornis scbleticepi, tbe elsty'hesded paroquet (Jerdcm L, 901). Frmn 
4,000 to 8.000 feet i common. 

lOA Fslcomls jarsnieiMi tbe red-breasted paroquet (Jerdon I., 109). In tbe 
warm valleys i not common. 

I5A Fie« blmalayensis, the Himalsyan pied woodpecker (Jerdon I., 909). 
From 6,000 o 10,000 feet* 

167. Ficus macei, tbe Indian spotted woodpecker. (Jerdon I., 979). From tbe 
Ddne to OJWO feet. 

169. Fleas bnmneifrons, tbe brown-fronted woodpecker (Jerdm I.* 976). The 

Dfins to 9,000 feet. 

100. Fieai mabrattensis, tbe yellow-lroDted woodpecker (Jerdon I»974). Tbe 
Ddos only. 

111. Bypopbras byperytiirai, the mfons-beUied pied woodpecker (Jerdon I., 970). 
From 4,000 to 0,000 feet. 

103. Tnn^piens pygmsras, tbe Himalayan pigmy woodpecker (Jerdon I., 977). 

From 9,000 to 5,000 feet. 

104. Tnngipicvs nanns, tbe sootbem pigmy woodpecker (Jerdon I., 978). Tbe 

Dfins <»1y. 

100. Cbrysoeolaptea Mltanens, the golden^ked woodpecker (Jerdon I., 981). 
From 8,000 to 9,000 feet; rare. 

108. Mnelleripicns palremlentns, tbe large slaty woodpecker (Jerdon L, 904). 
The Dfinc only* very rare. 

170. Qecinns sqnamatus, tbe sealy-bellied green woodpecker (Jerdon 1,980). 

From 4^ to 8,000 feet; common. 

171. Oecinns striolatus, tbe leaser Indian green woodpecker (Jerdon I., 907). 

The Dfins only} Hn. 

179. Oecinns occipilalis, the blaek-naped grten woodpecker (Jerdon I., 987). 
From 4,000 te 6,000 faett omnmoa. 

179. Cbryeopbl^ma flavinnoba, tbe large yellow-nsped woodpeoker (Jerdon 
t,t89). From fiyooo to 9,000 fret. 

174. Chrytopblegma ehlorotopbns, the leaser yellow-naped woodpecker (Jer- 
dbal.,f80). Tbe Dilneand worm velleysirare. 

179. Mlcroptemps pbwoo^ tbe Bengal rofona woodpecker (Jerdon'L, 994). 
Hm Ddnl and warm raBeyt i 

, 190. Broti^ypternss anrantins, tbe cmnmon fdUlbaek woodpoeker (Jtf^ioo L, 996). 
' ^ '' FboDfittsOfllFi 
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(M. TIga thoril, tha large tbree*toed voodgeeker (Jerdon 1., ns). Tfae Ddni 
and warm valleytj rare. 

Its. Vlvia ianomlnatat the epeekled ploidet (Jerdon I., 800). ttom 8,000 to 
S,000 feet I not Boeommon. 

lit. Tanx torgBilla, the wryneck (Jerdon L, 808). The Ddna only; not nnoom- 
mon. 

101 . Megalmma marahallomm, the Itarshall'e barbet (Jerdon L, 801), From 
4,000 to 8,000 feet i oommon. 

IM. MegaJwma hodgaoni, Bbdgaon’a green barbet (Jerdon I., 809). The warm 
ralleyat common. 

118. Ifegalmme canicapa, Frankin’a green barbet (Jerdon I., 810). The Sewalike 
and Bbibar only. 

196. Megalcma aaiatica, the blne^thronted barbet (Jerdon I., 818 ). The warm 

valleya only. 

197. Xantholnma hasmaoephala, the erimaon^brcaated barbet (Jerdon I., 316), 

The Ddna only; common. 

199. Cneulna canoros, the common cuckoo (Jerdon 1„ S9S). ▲ anmmet migrant. 
900. Cncnliia atriatus, the Himalayan cuckoo (Jerdon I., SS8). Common from 
8,000 to 7,000 feet. 

801. Cucnlaa poliooephalua, the hoary-headed cuckoo (Jerdon I., 884). Com> 
mon up to 6,000 feet. 

808. Cucolo* micropteroa, the Indian enckoo (Jerdon L, 386). Common up to 
about 6,000 feet, 

806. Hieroooccyx variua, the oommon hawk-43nokoo, (Jerdon I., 889). The 

Ddoa only i common, 

807. Hieroooccyx aparverioidea, the large hawk-cnckoo (Jerdon I., 881). From 

6,900 to 6,000 feet; common. 

808. Cacomantia paaaerinna, the Indian plaintive cookoo (Jerdon I„ 888). The 

Ddna and warm vidleya; rare. 

910. Sumiottlua Ingnbria, the Drongo cuckoo (Jerdon I., 886) The Ddna 

and warm valleya; rare. 

91 1. Cbryaococcyx maculatua, the emerald cuckoo, (Jerdon L, 838., B. F. Yf,, 

161). From 8,fl00 to 6,000 feet; rare. 

918. Coctqrstea jacobinna, the pied«ereatad cuckoo (Jerdon I., 889). Up to 4^)00 
feet; oommon in the raina. 

814. Eudynamia bonorata, the koel (Jerdon 1., 848). The Ddxu only-f eommen 
In the hot weather. 

817. Centroooccyx rnflpennia, the oommon ooneal (Jerdon L, 848). The Dtas 
only. 

880. Taeooena alrkec^ the Bengal airkeer (Jerdon I., 868). The Dfeii only. 

886. JBthop^mUea,the Blmdlayan red hon^y-mcker (Jerdem L, 868). The 

warm valleya only. 

887. JBthopyga gouldiaa, the pm^le-talled red hon^-ndeer (Jerdon 1., 864), 

The waranraHeyt only. 

888 . JBthopyga IgttioaBda, the flre>taUed red honay*8iiekor (Jofdan I, 8I6X 

The urarm vaBcya only. 
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tM. JBtIi.op7g» olpaleitti^ the muroofi-liMlced honey-nioker (Jerdot aft). 
From >,000 to 6,000 fOet* 

MO. JBtbopyge bmrideldiiii the gieen^baeked honeynmeker Jerdon X., S6V). 
The werm irelleji only. 

Ml. iBkhopygo Mtnrote, the bUck-breeited boney-eucker (Jetdon I., S6T). 
From t,odo to 5,000 feet. 

M4. CHaajnrie MUtloi, the purple honeynineker (Jerdoa I., 570). Up to ifiOO 
feet I common. 

MS. Cinnyrle lotenia, the Urge purple honey>iiicker (Jerdon 1, 379), The 
Dehm Ddn t n rare itragsler. 

MS. l>io«nm erythrmrhynehni, TiokeU’e flower>pecker (Jerdon 1., S74> The 
Ddne only 1 not oommon. 

S40, Piprisome agile, the tbick>hUled flower>peoker (Jerdon 376). The 
Odne and trarm ralleyi. 

t4l. Ifycanthe ignlpecto^ the dre>breaated flower-pecker (Jerdmi I., 377). 
Konuun only t Tery rare. 

fltS. Certhia himalayana, the Rlmdlajaa tree-creeper (Jerdon I.» 380). From 
4^000 to 8,000 feet) common. 

t46. Salpomie epilooota, the spotted grey-creeper (Jerdon 1,839). The Ddna 
only; rare. 

147. Tichodroma mnriarla, the red-winged wall-creeper (Jerdon I., 333). Not 
nnoommon, 

348. 8ltta himalayensfs, the white-tailed nuthatch (Jerdon !„ 885). From 
5^000 to 8,000 feet I common. 

MO. Sitta oastsneoTentris i the chesnot* bellied nuthatch (Jerdon I., 303) 
The Dfini only. 

Ml. Sitta danamomeorentris, the cinnamon-bellied nuthatch (Jerdon I.,8!*7). 
From tJlOO to 4,000 feet. 

MS. Uendrophlia frontalis, the Telfet-frmited blue nuthatch (Jerdon I., S8S) 
From a/MW to 5,800 feet. 

854. Upupa epops, the Butepean hoopoe (Jerdon L, 390) Not very common. 

855. Upupa oqrlonensls, the Indian bo<qpoe (Jerdon 1., 399). The Ddni and 

warm ealleys 1 common. 

an. Lantus lahloea, the Indian grey ihrike (Jerdon L, 400), The Duns only t 
rare, 

M7. Inina eiythonMoa, the rufomJmeked shrike (Jerdon L, 408). ,Up to 4,800 
fret {Common. 

M7. Xnitts canic^ the pale rufrni-beoked ahrlke (8. F. VII., S7I). Hie 
(thr*) Debra Dhn I rare. 

its. Inina tephronotua^ iha gz<|r4woked ahrlke <Jerdon I,, 408), Froaa 8,008 
to 4J)80 loeti irTir****i 

858. Inina nigrioeps, the M ee k - h eeded ekrike (Jerdon I., 404). From8,eeoto 
iiiiSMfreii ratit 

its. XealM nittataf, the bsy-haelced ahrlke (Jerdon 1,4M). The Ddne end 
upaim.MUifa* 

flii. mineeilatatna, the brown ahiiko (Jerdon L, 408). In the oeid weellnr 
fratyt neteenMnen, 
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Ml, Tcplindonili {Kmdieerlaius tlM> eoamon v«o4ilirik« (Jeidoa 4li»)» 
Tbe Dfiiii onlj. 

117. Hi$) Hraipta eapitelli, Om HlmalayM plad alwUn (S. F* !• 4M> TIm 
D fint md up to 5,000 feet i nure. 

tM. Volrodvom eykyiU tbe blaok-beaded enokoo ehrike (Jerdon 1.^ 4|4) Tka 
Dfloe and worn relleya i nue. 

•to. Volfocivore melasobieta, the dark ftey ooekoo ehrike (Jerdon I,|41I)> 
Up to 7/>oo feet { not common. 

t70. Grancalae maeel, the lai^ cuckoo shrike (Jecdim L, 417). The Dfina 
only I rare, 

til. Ptorieroeotns epedoea^ the large miniret (Jerdon t* 419). Up to 6,000 
feet I not uneommoa. 

tTB. PeHcroeotne breTlroetrle, the short*1dlled minlTCt (Jerdon L, tri). Up 
to 6^000 feeli common. 

f7l. Perieroconna mseiHb the rosy miniret (Jerdon I., 461). The Ufina and 
warm Talleys. 

176. Perteroootna peregrfnns, the amen minlTet (Jerdtm L, 468). The Udne 
only I common. 

•70. Bnehanga atca, the common diong«*shrike (Jerdon L 467). Up to ifiOO 
feet I common. 

176. IHoruras anneetatta,the erow>bflled dtongo (Jerdon h, 4ao> In the warm 
Talleys I rare. 

tSQ, Bnehanga toogleaiidata, the leng'taileddrongo (Jerdon X.^ 480). From 4^000 
to 7|000 feet t common. 

661. Bnehanga ^ommleecena, the white<bdlled drongo (Jerdon I., 486). Tbe 
Udne and warm TaUeys i rmre. 

tit. Ohaptiaaraee, the hnmaed dtongo (Jerdon I., 466). In the warm eeUeys p 
Ttry rare. 

Mi. XMeaemnrns grandia, tiie targe neket>tailed dr«igo(Jerdon X., 485). In the 
warm Talleya t rare. 

tte. Chlhla hotlentotia, the hair-crested drongo (Jwdon L, 469). In tha 
warm rall^i rare. 

••7. Artamna fuaens, the aahy ewmllow akrike (Jerdon L, 441). From ayOOO to 
5,000 feet I common. 

Mi. llnacipeta paradisU, the perediaeilyeatdher (Jerdon I., 445). In the Odai 
and warm Tdleyi) common. 

tIO. Myiagra einrcn, the bleok-ni^ Une flycatcher (Jerdon 1., 450). Xn the 
warm Talleys I rare. 

Ml. Leaooceroa alUeollla, the white-throated fanteil (Jerdon I., 451), From 
6A00to5Jl00feet| common. 

•66. Lenooeeroa aaroola, the white-teowed Bmtail (Jerdtm L, 451). Tfat Oflaa 
onlyt common. 

Mi. (%e>idorhynn hypomntha. the yellow-hellied flmilaU (Jetdon X., 465). 
The warm TallSF*! nuro. 

MA CoUelotpo OeplOBends, the grey-beadod flyoalelMr (Jordoft t, 465). Up 

to 5yQ0b lent I Tory oomOBOo. 

a 
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996. Hamtditlidoik clb{rtmM» the lootj fly«atMi«r </M<Aoa l.« 418). Wtm 
6,000 to 10^000 feett oommon. 

897. Alfooua Ifttirottrii, tho loBthem brown fljroMdmr (Jerdon I« 489). 
From 8,000 to 8,000 foet i common. 

801. £Hk>por«lo mclmiepa, the rerdlter iijwtoher (Jerdon 1,468). fkom 4/100 
to 8,000 feet I oommon. 

304. Cjomis rabeenloidei, the bltte*throeted redbrenit (Jerdon I.,468). Up 
to 6,000 feet I not common. 

010. Mtutoioepak ■nperciliaris, the wlilte«btowed Une flymUehttr (Je rdmi I*» 
470). Up to 8,000 feet i common. 

014. Iflltem randem, the mfom>bellied ftirp Uneebnt (Jerdon l.,47S). Ujp 
to 8,000 feett notcommoo. 

819. SIphin strophiete, the otenge gorgetted flyeeteber (Jerdon L, 479). FRMI 
8,000 to 8,000 feet t very rare. 

890. Blphia leocomelaaan, the slaty dyoaioher (Jerdon 1., 478) FroOi 8,000 
to 7,000 fOet I rare. 

088. (Kr). Brythrcstema parva, the whtte<4afled roUn Ityoatdier (Jerdon hp 
481. 8. F. Vh 471). The Ilfins i oommon. 

888; (<<r.) Srythroetema hyperythra, the mloM*bellied robin dyeotdher (8. 
F. y.,471). The Dins I rare. 

886. Irythroatema maanlata, the little pled flyeatoher (Jerdon L, 488). Iraai 

8,000 to 8,009 feett tare. 

188. Troglodytes nlpalenali, the Bepal wren (Jerdtm l.,49l). From 4^000 to 
I0,0o0feet t rare. 

848: Ifyiophonas temmlnokil, the ydlow*belIied whistling tlimsh (Jerdon I., 
800X Common np to 8JN)0 feet. 

848. Pitta bradtynra, the yellow-breasted ground tttrnsb (Jerdon 1., 80S). 
Hot rare op to 6/tOO feet. 

847. Clnelus asiatious, the brown water onad (Jerdon L, 806). Oonunon np 
to 8,000 feet. 

880: Zoothera montieola, the large brown thrash (Jerdon I., 809). Bare; 6,008 
to 8,090 feet. 

881. Ctyanooittoliis cysnns, the bine rock thrash (Jerdon L, 811). In the Dina 
1 ^ low hills In the cold weather. 

888. Feti^hlla erythrogaster, the chesnut-belUed thnuh (Jerdon I. 814). 8,000 
to 8,000 feett ocMBMiioa. 

858. Fetrophila eloelorfaynclia, the bine-headed chat throsh (Jerdon I., 818); 
8,000 to (MMO feeti emamon. 

885. Qeocichla citrine, the orange-headed gronnd thrash (Jerdon L, 817). Up 
to 8000 feeti not eommon, 

858. Deodjhla nnicajor. dm dndcy gronnd thrmh (Jordan I., 819): Up to 
0,600iestt oommon. 

887. Tnrddas wardli. Ward's pied-Uaekbird (Jerdon I., 880). 8,000 to 8,808 

fecttcommoa, 

888. Oeodcbla dissimilis, the rariable piedmiedibird (Jerdon L, 8>l)i IfiOO 

iNtieiry rwre. 
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Stf. llendtai boonMnil, *h« grej-winftd blMkUH 1^ SIS). tJTp tor 

a ,000 feet I «MU»on. 

tU. Iferal* elbodBoU, the whtte-ooUered otfMl (Jerdoa Ste> «,OOtto 
8,000 feet I not rare. 

888 . Ifernla oesteaee, the graj-headed onzel (i^etdon I., 6H). 8»000 to 8^08 
feet I tare. 

888. Tnrdoe atioKnlarfa, the blaok«throa t ed thradt (Jerdon I, stt). Oommon 
In the cold weather. 

888 . Tnrdoe vieolToroe, the ntieeel thniih (Jerdon X., 881). 8,000 to lO/MMh 
feet I notcMnmon. 

878. Oreoolnela moUiieinia, the plaln*liaeked monntain thrnsh (Jerdon 1, 888> 
Verj rare. 

871. Oreoeioela danna, the sinaUoUUed moontain thrneh (Jerdon X.« 888). t7p 
to 8,000 feet ( common. 

888 . GrammatoptUa etriata, the striated Jaj thrneh (Jerdon II., 11). 8,000 to 
8(000 feet I not common. 

88 . rjctorhie sioenaia, the yeUow>qred babbler (Jerdon U., 18). Up to 8,000 
feett common. 

888. Slaebyris pyrrhope* the red*billed wren babbler (Jerdon U, tt), f^iOOO 
8,000feett rare. 

408. Pomatorbinne lenoogaeter, Gonld’i soim^ babbler (Jerdon IL, SO). Tho 
D6ns and warm Talleys t rare. 

408. Pomatorhinos erytbr<^ays, the rnsty.cheeked sdmiter tmbbler (Jeidea 
n., 81). S,<i0tf to 6,000 feet i oommon. 

407. QarraUx lencolophas, the white*erseted Imnghing thrush (Jerdon II,, Sfi). 
Tho Ddns and warm Talleys, 

411. Qarrnlaz albc^laris, the whlte*throated Isnghlng thrnsh (Jerdon II., 88). 
8JK)0 to 8,000 feet I common. 

418. Tfoehalojpteron erythroerphalam, the red-besded langhing thrndi (Jer¬ 
don IL, 48). 8,000 to 8,000 foeti oommon. 

418. Troohalopteron Tmrlegatnm, the Tariegated langhing thrnsh (Jerdon IL, 
48). 8,000 to 8,000 feet t rate. 

48L Tirachalopteron rnfognlaieb the fiifous.ohinned langhing thrash (Jerdon 
li^ 47). 8/KM to 6,000 feet | tara 

488. Troohidopteron lineatnm, the rtreaked langhing thrnsh (Jerdmt II., So). 

4JNW to 8,000 feet I Tery common. 

487. Actinodara egeitoni, the rnfons bar-wlng (Jerdmi IL, 88). 8,000 to 8,000 

feet I rmre. 

488. SIbia oaplatrmta, tin blade headed sibia (Jerdon IL, Al). 4^900 to 8/100 

feett Tcry oommon. 

488. llalaeodfons torricolor, the Bengal babbler (Jerdon 1I„ 88). The Ddne 
only. 

488. Argya molootmi, the large grey babbler (Jerdon IL, If). The B&ns only. 
48g. ChatorilMtooettdatoytlto striated bnsh-baiMer (Jerdon IL, 87). TbeOdne 
only. <. 

4|8» CbatarcheM earlO, die etrti^ reed-baUder (Jeideo IL, 88 ). The Bin 
only. 


' I ir'' 
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444. Hjnptlp4*ctpt«nAac%t]wHiiii^ bfaudc balbol (JnianJl,ny» Vw» 
to 4,000 feet I common 

447. ^3rpetp^ middleadl, tlm rafoae-bellled bulbul (JMcb II., 70). Wnm 
8,000 to 8,000 feet I common. 

488. Biibifnln fbeieentrie, tbe bleck-ereete4 yellow bnlbnl (jlcrdon IL, 8 f> 
8,000 to 8,000 feet I rare. 

488. Otocompea lencogeoye, the wUte-eheeked ercitod bnlbnl (Jerdon II 4 90 % 
Up to 8,000 feet I common. 

481. Pycnonotne pyo»ae,the common Bengal bnlbnl (Jerdon 11,08). (Tpto 
7 JNIO feet I oommon. 

481, l^mioaotaa hmmorrbone, tbe oommon Madrae bnlbnl (Jer^ IL, 04). 
The DOne only. 

488. Fhylloraienarlffona, toe gold»fi!onted green bnlbnl (Jerdon II 4 00 ) The 
Ddne and warm ealleya. 

488, Fhylknnli hardwlekil, iIm Idne<winged green bnlbnl (Jerdon IL, 100 > 
Up to 6 J )00 feet, not rare. 

468. Iona ^bia, tbe white-winged green bnlbnl (Jerdon IL, 108). Tbe Ddna 
and warm Talleya. 

470, Oiiolae knndo<b the Indian golden oriole (Jerdon IL, 107). Up to 

4,000 feet; common. 

471. Urhdna Indiena, the blaek-naped Indiaa eriole (Jerdon IL, 100). The 

Ddne onlyi rare. 

471. OrMna melaoooephalne, the Uaek-headed offhde (Jerdon IL, 110). The 
Dina and WMrm Talleye. 

474 Otiolai tnUlUL the marmme oriole (Jerdon K., 110). Xnmaon onlyi lam. 

478. Copeychoi aanlaiie, the magpie robin (Jerdon IL, 114). Up to 44W0feet| 
common. 

478. Klttadnela maeronca, the etaama (Jerdon IL, 118). In toe Ddna only# 
very cere. 

477. Hyiomela leocnra, the white4aUed blne'Chat (Jerdon IL, 118), O^OOOOo 
fyOOO leeti very rere. 

480. Thamnobla eembaienaie, the lurowii-haeked Indian cohla (Jerdm 1L> USX 
Tke Dune wly 1 oemmoa. 

48L Pratirntda oaprata, the whlte-winged blaek robin (Jerdon IL, lt8X Up 
to 4P00 feet i eomemu 

488. Pratinoola Indione, the Indian bnih*chal (Jatden IL, lit). Up to dJNW 
,feeti conunon. 

484 Pratinoola ferrene, tha dark-grey bnah<«hat (Jeedon IT., iffX Up to 
8^ feet f oommon. 

407 . Btttleilla mdrentrie, the Indian redatart (Jaidon IL, lOTX Tha Ddna 
and warm vallqm 

400. BniiatUa hod8eoai,lIodtaon’8xedilirt(JeidoalI» tllX Veirtoeinovai 
cam. 

414 Bntidltoeeyttegaetfaitoowhlto-wtaiedliitoMlCaifdMtlUtOiX Wiir 
the inewi i xare. 

MB BMeiBe MteliNthe hMcoM Hiitort iMam IL, 141X Mm too 
enoMf eommnn. 
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•04. BatMllo cmalaao^hAlai the WeeJiaedcd ndetart (Jeidon H , i4t). la 
the higher rellepi i oommeB. 

•05. Bhyeoomla falifiBomii, the j^amheeae initer»iohio (lerdott IL, 141). CTp 
to the ■now lerel i oomnoa. 

•••. Ohamerrornie leoeoe^helae. the whlte<oepped reditert (Jerdon U, I4S). 
Up to the ■BOW level i eoBimon* 

lot. Lervivore oaperallleriee the Mae woodohet (Jerdm IL, I4I>. la Toll^ 
8,000 to €fiOO feet. 

•08. lenthte ejenoim, the whit»hreaited htoe woodohet (Jerdon 11., 146). 
From 4,000 to 8^000 feet, 

•IS. Calliope kamteebatkeaeie, the oonunon mhy-thxoot (Jwdoa Il« 150) 
The D6ns in the cold weathwr. 

•18. Galliope pecturalia, the white>taUed mby-throat (Jerdon H, ISl). In the 
elevated rallcgra. 

•14. Ojaoeonta loeoiM, the Indian blne*throat (Jerdon II., iSS). b Um Ddoo 
in winter. 

515. Aerooepbalneetentorina, the large red-warbler (Jerdon II., 184). lathe 
Ddne in winter. 

•15. Aerooephelne dametoram, the leeeer red-watbler (Jerdon IL, 188 ), The 
valleje and lower hille. 

•to. Aoroeephalne agrioolni, the paddj-fleld warbler (Jerdon IL, 150). The 
valleje and lower hilla, 

•S7. (4»t.) Bororoia paUidu, the pale hlU-warbler (8. V. IIL, 141), Vrooi 
4fioo to 8,000 feet t nue. 

•10. Orthotomne entoria, the Indian tailor-bird (Jeidon 11^ I65> The Ddas 
and warm valleja. 

•85. Prioia etewarti, Stewart'a wrea*wirbhur (Jerdoh II., 171). The Dfine 
only I eommon. 

•86. Prinia graoilia, Fiaoklin’e wren-warbler (Jerdon II, 17S). Common at 
moderate eleratlona. 

587. Prinia einereo-eaplUa, Hodgioae' wieo-warUer (Jerdon II, 178> Tho 
Dfine and lower hiUe. 

888. Prinia hodgeoai, the Malabar wren-warbler (Jerdon II., 178). Probably 
ideotieal with Bo. 586. 

•88. Cieticola ooreitane, the mfeea graeo-warbler (Jerdm II, 174). The Dfina 
onlji rare. 

848 . DrjBMBea inomala, the oommon wren-warbler (Jerdon II, 178). Tho 
Ddneonlji eommon* 

•44. (hit.) Drymenm mfeeoeoe, the great rofona wren-waiMer (8. f. 1, 487), 
The Dfina only i rare. 

•47. Snja orlalgera, the brown monntain wcen-warbler (Jrdoa II., 188). 
At 8,000 to 8,800 feet. 

•48. 8nya ettigalaiie, the hlaek-brearted wren-wirlder (JerdonlL, 184). Wnm 
4/K)0 to 6|000 feet I rare. 

Ml, Traaklinla beehaeani, the vedmi8*fronted wrat-warUer (Jerdon It,, 188). 
The Dfina only I tare. 
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MS BjfN^ali ratM, Bykea* wftrUer (Jardon 11, IM). The IHoe only t not 
cooimoD* 

1*4# PkytloMnpna tiletiib the brown trw*wMrbl«r (Jerdon n.» 190), The DOn* 
In the cttid weather. 

Mi PhylUieenpae mefnlroetiii, the large-billed treo-warbler (Jerdon 11., 191), 
Not nnoommon. 

MB. Fhytloeeepne nltldoe, the bright-green tree*warbler (Jerdon II., 19BV 
Not oomnmn. 

fM. ntylleaenpaa TirManni, the greenish tree-warbler (Jerdon U., 198), 
Common in the cold-weather. 

•iOk (M».) Phyllnsoopne tytirri, Tytier's tree-warbler (S. T. 111., 943N). 
Knroann only | rare. 

iOl Pbylioecopua alllnie, Tiokeire tree-warbler (Jerdon II., 194). In the cold' 
weather I nntoominon. 

Ml, Fhytlosoopne Indiens, the oliTaceooe tree-warbler (Jerdon II, 194). lit 
the cold-weather ; rare 

Ml. B^nluldea oooipitatii, the laree orowned warbler (Jerdon If, 196) Debra 
l>6n I very rue. 

MB. (*••.) Regnloides hnmll, Brook's tree-warbler (8. F. VII., ISi). In the 
IMns only \ common in winter. 

BOB. Begnloldee pruregnlns, the yellow-mmped warbler (Jerdon II., 197). 
Not nnoommon. 

MY Regalotdes vtrldlpennis, the green-winged warbler (Jerdon II., 198). Not 
nnoommon. 

•M. OttUoepeta bnrkli, the black-browed warbler (Jerdon II., 199). In the 
higher valleys i rare 

lYL AbromU schfsticetts, the blaek-esred wetbler (Jerdon II., 20i). 5,0(!0to 
8 000 feet { common. 

B7& Abromie albosnperoilUria, the wUte-browed warbler (Jerdon II., 909). 
Very common 

BBB. Begnlns himalaTeosic. the Himalayan ilre-ereet (Jerdon It, 90e) 8,000 
to 1 0 , 0 <H) feet; rare. 

MB. Sylvia aflnis the nHied grey warbler (Jerdon II., t09). The Ddns only 
in the cold-wraiher. 

884. Hentemroc niaoafatns, the spotted forktail (Jerdon II., 819 . Up to e,ooo 
fret; common. 

5M. Uenknrai sehistsoene, the slaty-backed forktail (Jerdon II, 914). 
Knmann only % nxt, 

Mf. Henienms seonierl, the ehort-tniled rorkbdl (Jerdon li., f U). i,000 to 
6,000 feet t otmmoD. 

M9 MetaeUla madras p nt ensii, the pied wagtdl (Jerdon ft, 917). The Ddim 
noly t oommon. 

•88. (Ml) Motadlla hodgsonl. Hndgbon'e ptnd wogtail (8, F. t, S8> Up t» 
lejlOo feet t not common. 

m. l••t•oiU9F«vMnatl^theblaclB49e•d iroftaa iJocdoBS,,^^^^ The DBm 
Oaly Ib Ike wlntnc# 
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691 CAlobatM oMktiope, tbc fud ycHw wagtail (Pardon IJ., ifO). Ug 
to lO^tNM feet I eommoD. 

69S* Badytes dnereooapUla« the trey*eapp«d field wagtail (Jerdon II» iSS| 
B.F. VI., MS) The Dfini only. 

69t. (Ma.) Badytes metaooeephala, the black-headed field wagtail (S k'. VI,, 
SeS). The Dfiiis ooly. 

f 8S. (iir,) Badytes flare | the yellow migtail (S. V. SM), The Dune 
oaly; oommon. 

894. Badytes calcarats i the black aod yellow wagtail (8. F. YII., 401). Up to 
8,0ti0 feet t not common. 

694. (jbit ) Biidytes eitreds, the grey-headed yellow wagtail (8. V. VU., 401), 
The Oliua in winter. 

696. Aathna mocnlatos | the Indian tree*pipH (Jerdon II., 918). Up to 8,w00 

feet I not rare. 

697. Aathns arboreos t the tree pipit (Jerdon II„ 999). In the Ddns la the odd 

weather. 

too. Corydalla mflsla, the Indian titlark (Jerdon II., 989). The Dfins and 
warm ralleys. 

604. Agrodroma smrdida i the brown rodc-pipit (Jerdon II., 9S4). Up to ajioo 
feet t not common. 

606. Anthos rosaceoM, the rinoos-throated pipit (Jerdon II, 987). 8,b0e to 
19,000 feet I c mmon. 

606. Heterara sylrana, the apland p^dt (Jerdon IL, 988). 8,000 to 8,000 leet| 

common. 

607. Cocboa porporen, the pnr^ throsh-4lt (Jerdon II, 948). 8,000 to i/K» 

feet) rare. 

909. Cocboa riridia, the green Umuh-lU (Jerdon II, 948> SJNH) to 8/190 feeti 
rare. 

609. Fternthlna erythropteros, the red*wiog«d shrike<tit (Jerckm 11 ., 949 ), 
4.009 to 8/)00 feel I rare. 

914. LeiiHhriE letee, the retiddlled hill*Mt (Jerdon 11., 950). Up to i/Klo feet 1 
not anoommon. 

9)6. Bira ettigala, the etrlpe-throated hill-tit (Jerdun n., 969). 6 /kw to 9,046 
feet ittot common. 

617. Sira oyanuaroplera, the bine-winged hill-tit (Jerdon 11,918). 

7 .OUO fact I rare. 

916. Braloa flarlodUs, yaDow-naped flo w e r pat k e r (Jerdon H., 169) 9,000 lo 
8/wo feet I not w» 

•18. Tohlnn ooeiplteli^ tho elet^-hiadedhiU-kit (Jerdon li.. Ml), Knmeon, 
•/WO feet {rare. 

981, Zeeterope pelpebroins, fht whMt-tyed tit (JMdon U, 986), 
to 7/WC feet. 

681 . Pytripame ^l o de t t n ai ttw ydlow-bcowad flenwrpMkar {Jaidon JI, 96fX 
4/wo to 8|,M0 leot t not oommon. 

•84 IgUhalleoiS erythroeephthn, tbawd-boad^dlit (^firdonlL, 116),. 4 ^ 
to 6^000 leot { Tory oommon. 
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6M. LophopliMiM tnelMiolophiu, th« entted MMk'tlt (Jerdon II, tTS). <,000 
to 8,000 feet I ootnmon. 

<40. Lopbiiphenet mfoandbaJIs, the Simlo bloek-tlt (Jordoo U., t7«). ItOCO to 
Ifff'OO feet; not rare. 

<44. Uarne uonliootae, the green*b%eked ttt (Jerdoa IL, 177). 4,000 to 8.000 
feet I Tory common. 

<45. l^unu aipeleneli, the Indian gnf-tlt, (Jerdoa II., S78 1 S.F. VII., tMN). Up 
to 7,000 feet, not oommoa. 

<47. Maohlolophaa zanthofenyi, the yellow-eheeked tit (Jerdon U., 971). 4,000 
to 8,000 feet t not rery enmmoo. 

<«. 0«.rTn8 tlbetanui, the Thibet raven (Jerdoa 184). At great eleva- 
tioaa; rare. 

<80. CoTToa enlminatna, the lodtan corbie (Jerdon U., 986). The Dfina only | 
common- 

«1. Gorvua intermedina, ibe blaokhill crow (Jerdon II., 997). 4,00o to 9,000 
feet I common. 

«S. Oortve splendette, the common Indian crow (Jerdoa II., 998). Up to AOOO 
feet; oommoa. 

<«. Kadfri^a hemlepila. tbe Himalayan nat-craeker (Jerdon II, 804). 8^000 
to 10;000 feet} common. 

<49. Qirmltti bifpectttarta^ the Himalayan jay (Jerdon II., 897). 5 ooo to SJKM 
feet( eomamo. 

<7<. (3arralw lanoe^na, the blaok<4hroated jay (Jerdon II., 898). 4,0tf0 to 

8,COO feet I very common. 

Oft. Uroeieaa oecipitallab toe red.billed bine magpie (Jerdon II., 809). 8,000 to 
8,000 feet; common. 

<1«. Ciaaa cbinenata, the green jay (Jerdon If., 819). In Kvmaon only} np to 
7,000 feet t rare. 

<74. Hendrooittamfaftheeomiaon Indian magpie (Jerdon 11,814). TlwDdu 
only} omnmoD. 

<78. Dendroi^kta himalayenai^ the Hlmdlayaa magpie (Jerdon II., 818). Up to 
ifioo feet I common. 

<79. Frcgilne himalaysaue, too Bim&layaa ehongb (Jerdon 11, 8t9). At high 
elevnUona i rare. 

Ml. Starnns valgeria, tbe eomnMm aterlinf (Jerdon II., til). The Udne lit 
winter only t rare. 

<9A Starnopaator ocmtra,tlie ^ad etarling (Jerdmi It, 888). The Dihw only t 
eomnum. 

<84. Asridotherea triatia, toe eonmon mynah (Jerdon H, 816). Up to 7,000 
feet ] common. 

<81. Acridotoereefnacne, toe Jhafle mynah (JerdiA It, 897). Up to 7^ feet i 
common, 

8lt. Stnntfa pegodaram, the Baehmtoy mjmb (Jerdon It, 999). The Dina, 
only I aotoommoe. 

iNMi 8ilkn^etolataatoe,the grey-faeaidei mysto Theloirtr 

liilla) rare 
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MO. Futor roieoa, fli« roM>oloiured ■ttrling (Jetdon 1I„ MS). The DAoa 
onijr I common. 

set, Sariglonn •pUopton, the •potted«wlnged itara (Jferdon U„ Ml). Up to 
•iOOOfeet{ common. 

SIS. Bnlnbee Infeermedlny the Nepal hill mynah (Jordon 11., MO). The Kamaon 
bbibar} rare. 

6f4. Pioeens phillppinoa, the eoramon weaTcr-Mrd (Jerdon If., 849 1 8. F. ▼!. 
see). The Odna ( common. 

se4. (il#) Pliicens megariiyBohns, ihe great billed wearer-bird (8. P IIL, 404 ). 
Snmann bhdbar t rare. 

feS Plooens manyar, the atrlated wearer«bird (Jerdon II., S44). The D&oa 
only ( Common. 

ees. Mnnia mbronlgnt, the eheataut -bellied'mnnin (Jerdon II., MS). The Dfina 
only; rare. 

699. Iliinia pnnctniata, the ipottcd mnnfa (Jerdon II., M4)} Up-to 6,000 feet t 
not nncommon. 

702. linnia acntloauda, the Biinilayan mnnia-(Jerdon II., 866). Up to 6,000 
feet I not common. 

7US. linnia malabariea,.the plain brown mvnta (Jerdon II;, 867). The DOna 
only; common. 

704. Bitralda amandaTi, the red w«a bill (Jerdon 11., 880). The Dflns to warn 
Talleyi; rare. 

706. Fauer indlona, the Ind^ houie<4parrow (Jerdon II, MS). Up to 7J909 
feet I eery common. 

708. Paaaer clnnamomena; the cinnamon-headed aparrow (Jerdon 1 Iji, 866>< 4,060 
to 7,00u feet; common. 

710. Faaaer montanna, the monntain aparrow (Jerdon K., 8«6). From 8,000 to 

7,000 feet I rare. 

711. Oymnorii llarieoliiB,.the yellow-throated aparrow (Jerdon II., 8M). Up to 

4,000 feet I common. 

714. Bmbt-riaa atmdiayi, the #hlte-neoked banting (Jerdon II., 878). From 6,ooo 
to 10,000 feet { rare. 

716. Bmberiaa hattonl, the grey*necked banting (Jerdon II., 878). Bhaglrathi 
ralley i mre^ 

718. Bmberioa facnta, the greyheaded banting (Jerdon 11., 818). Silal m dm 
jamna t not rare. 

780 . Bmberiaapaailta, the dwarf hantiag (Jerdon II., 876). Iniortod on Jordon^ 
anthority. 

784. Uelophna mehmietonit. tho ereitod bteek banting (Jordon It, Ml). Hie 
UOni and warn ralleys, 

788. Beiperlphona lotorlodes, the Uaok aad yallow g teas b ea k (Jordon XL, M4.) 
Oaihwdl, iioar the onowa 

TM. Beipor{plnteiJhili,thoallIodgroasboak<JerdohlX.,8M). laaaoa, near 
fho enowa. 

187. llyeaiohai nilaiioia&fbtta, tha apotiod wtagad gionhaalt (;jOrdoa XI., MS). 

Dahrs I>4 d, M^ I ****• 

9 
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Tit. Ifjoerobu o«niip«^ tb« 'irhite*irtog«t gtoiibtak (Jtrdon 1I.» ttfX 
Knnaarai near the inewe; rare. 

719. Fjtrlnila erythrocephale, the red-headed boUfloeb (Jerdon XL, 8«9). 0,aot 
to 10,000 feet; rare. 

788. Oarpodaeue erythiioua, the oommoo roaeflneh (Jerdon 11, 898). Up to 

10,000 feet} not rare. 

78V, Fropaaaer rhodopeplna, the apotted-wioged roseflnch (Jerdon XL, 400X 
If naaoorie i rare. 

740. Fropaiaer rhodochlanjri, the red-mantled rosefioeb (Jerdon XX., 40l), 
Qarhwfl; rare. 

749. Fropaaaer rhodochrova, the piah .browed roaeflneh (Jerdon II.^ 409). 6,uOO 
to 10,000 feet; not rare. 

748. Fropaaaer paleherrimna, the beantifnl roaeflneh (Jerdon XI., 409) Kumaqn 
(te«t< Jerdon). 

748. (fta.) ambiguna, Wilaon’a roaeflneh (S. F. II., 898). Garhwil 

8,000 to 10,000 feet. 

748, Callacanthia bnrtonl. the red-browed flinch (Jerdon II.» 407). The interior 

of Oarhwfl; rare. 

749. Cardnelia eanioepa, the HimJUajan goldflnch (Jerdon II., 408), 8,000 to 

10,000 feat; eomiDon* 

780. Hypaeaathia apinoidea, the Hiniilayan ainkin (Jerdon XI., 409), 4,000 to 
9,000 feet; not common. 

81. Metoponia pnailla, the gold-headed flnoh (Jerdon XX, 410) Common in the 
Interior of Qarhwfl. 

789. FringiUa montifringiUa, the monntain finch (Jerdon XL, 419). Muaaoorio 

(tcfte Hutton); doubtful. 

788. (8m) Fringillanda aordida^ the Himalayan larkflucb (3. F. X, 41). In the 
Interior of Oarhwfl. 

784. Micaira aaaomica, the Bengal bnahlark (Jerdon XL, 418> In the Dfaa r 
Tery locaL 

784. (8ta) Mirafra immacnlata, the mountain bnahlark (B. F. T., 41). Near Chak- 
rfta (Marahatl) {rare. 

788. liirafra erythroptera, the red-winged bnahlark (Jerdon XL, 418). In the 
Dfina only t not common. 

780. Fyrrhnlanda griaea, the blaok-beUled flneh lark (Jerdon XL, 424). In the 

Dfloa only i common. 

781. CaIandrellabrach7daeliyla^theahort>toedlark(JerdonII„49i). TheUdna 

only, in winter i rare. 

788. Otoeoria penidUata, the horned lark (Jerdmi XL, 499). In the Interior of 
Lumaon. 

788. Alauda dnlcdros, the XBmflayaa akyburk (Jerdon XX., 483) B. F. X. 89). At 
ell elofatiode t not eommoe. 

787. Alhoda Shlgtda, the Indian akjkrk (Jerdmi XL,, 4a4> The i>doa onlfy t 
rare. 

772. prooo^pl^Blcopterua, the Bwitaiwenpifowi (Jerdon in, 447> The 
Bhf oa only i not common. 
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T 78. Crocopns chlorigaster, the southero green pigeon (Jerdon 111., 448). The 
Dfioe only ; not common. 

776. Spbenocercus sphenurus, the kokla green pigeon (Jordon III,, 453), 4,OOP 
to 6,000 feet; common. 

778. (5tf.) Sphenocercaa minor, the lesser kokla (S. F. III., 265). In the worm 
▼alleys of Garhw41. 

783. Alsocomns hodgsoni, the speckled wood pigeon (Jerdonlll,, 463). Interior 

of Eumaon and Garhwfil; rare. 

784. Psiambna cosiotis, the Uim&iayan cushat (Jerdon HI., 4 ''j 4). Interior of 

Kumaon and Garhwfti; rare. 

787. Fatnmbcena eversmanni, the Indian stock pigeon (Jerdon 111., 467), The 
Dfiiis only, in winter ; rare, 

768 Columba intermedia, the Indian rack pigeon (Jerdon III, 469). The Duns 
only ; common. 

789. Columba rupestrU, the blue hill pigeon (Jerdon III, 470), Rare; probably 

migratory. 

790. Colnmba leneonota, the white-bellied pigeon (Jerdon 1II„ 471). Near the 

snows. 

792. Turtur puicbratas, the ashy turtle dore (Jerdon HI., 4761 S. F. VI., 421), 
8,000 to 10,000 feet; common 

794. Turtur cambtdensis, the brown turtle dove (Jerdon III., 478). The Dfins 

and lower hills ; common. 

795. Turtur aurateosis, the spotted dove (Jerdon Hf., 479). Up to 6,000 feet; 

common, 

796. Tartar risoria, the commou ring dove (Jerdon III., 481) Up to 4,ooo 

feet ; common. 

797. Turtur humilis, the red turtle dove (Jerdon III., 482). The Ddns and 

warm valleys; rare. 

798. Cbaleophaps indica, the bronze-winged dove (Jerdon 111,, 484). Up to 

4,000 feet; not common. 

SOS. Fterocles exastus, the common sandgronse (Jerdon HI, 502). The Ddns 
only; rare. 

802. (6t«.) Syrrhaptes tibetanns, the Tibetan sandgronse (8. F. VII., 425). On 

the northern borders, 

803. Favo cristatus, the common peacock (Jerdon HI., 006). The Ddns only i 

common. 

M4. Lopbophorus inpeyantts, the monil (Jerdon HI., 510), From 8,008to 
18,000 feet; not uncommon. 

805. Ceriornis utyra, the Sikkim horned pheasant (Jerdon HI., 516). From 

8,000 feet to snow line. 

806. Fueraala meerolopha, the fcoklas pheasant (Jerdon III., 584). 6,000 to 

10,000 feet I not rare. 

808. Fhailanns tcalllchii, the ehfr pheasant (Jerdon III., 587). 5,0u0to 10,080 

feet } soaroe. 

410. Baptooonroi atbooristatni, the white-crested kalij pheaMat (Jerdon lU** 
588). Up to 4,080 feet} cofflioon. 
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81S. G«tln« fernigin^tts, the red jungle fowl (Jerdon 1II.» 036). The Dunswfid 
irarm Talleye. 

818. TetraogalluR himalayenBis, the Himalayan anowcock (4erdon III, 645). 
At groat elevationa. 

817. Lemra nivicola, the aaow partridge (Jordon Hi, 506). Near the anew 

line. 

818. Francolinus vulgaria, the black partridge (Jerdon Hi, 6S8). Up to 6,000 

feet; ooramon. 

8S0. Caccabia chukor, the cbukor (Jerdon HI., 064). 6,000 to 9,000 feet; not 
common. 

883. Oriygornis ponticeriana, the grey partridge (Jcrdon III, 669). In the D6na 

only ; common. 

888. Ortygornis gularis,'thR kyah partridge (Jerdoh Hi, 673). Knmaon Tarid» 

rare, 

8kS. (0i<> Pcrdix hodgaonias, Mrs. HodgBoa’a partridge(S, F. Vli, 433). Above 
17,000 feet; very rare. 

834. Arboricola torqueolua, the blaok*throated hill partridge (Jerdon HI., 677). 

4,000 to 9,000 feet; couiinon. 

836. Arboricola rafogntarie, the rufouB.throatcd bill partridge (Jordon III., 
678). Kuroaun only ; rare. 

898. Ferdicnla asiatlcai the jungle bash-quail (Jerdon Hi, 681). The Dune lutd 
warm valloys. 

839. Ootumiz communia, the com quail (Jerdon HI. 586). Up to 4,OOo feet t 
common. 

830. Coturuix civromandelica, the rain qoail (Jerdon (II., 588). The Dfins only } 
common. 

88i Excalfatoria ehlnenaia, the blue-throated quail (Jerdon HI., 691)- The 
Dfina only t rare. 

889. Tnrnix taigoor, the black-breaated bustard quail (Jerdon III, 696). The 

Ddna } common. 

884. Tnrnix jondera, the larger button quail (Jerdon HI., 699). Knmaon; lower 

hills. 

835. Turnix dnaaomieri, the hntton quail (Jerdon III, 600). The Debra Dun 

only ; not common. 

688. Sypheotidea bengalensis, the llorikin (Jerdon Hi, 618). TbeDfina only ; 
not rare. 

888. Byphcctides antita, the leaser fiorikin (Jerdon Hi, 819). The Ofins only; 
rare. 

843. QIareola lactco, the anian swallow plover (Jerdon Hi, 682). The Olios 
only ; not common. 

849. ^gtalitts caru.niica, the Xndfaii ringed plover (Jerdon Hi, 6t0). The Dfins 
only 5 rare. 

853 CheUti.sia gregaria, the black-sided lapwing (Jerdon 644), Kara { 
migrnt ry. 

888. Chettnaia leucura. the white-tailed lapwing <Jcrdon Hi, 846), The Ddn* | 
rare { iiiigrat. ry. 
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•55. Itobiiraneltts iodleas, the red wattled lapwing (Jerdon III., 646). t!’|i to 
4,000 feet t common. 

•55. Sarciophorns blloboH, the yellow wattled lapwing (Jerdon III., 549). The 
D6 d 8 ; a rare etraggler. 

567. Hoplopterae Tentralii, the apur-winged lapwing (Jerdon 111., 560). Bj 
the big rlTcn. 

566. Esacus recarriroBtrU, the great atone^lorer (Jerdon III., 662). Tho 
Dfina ; a rare etraggler. 

•50. (Edicnemne crepitans, the stone-plover (Jerdon III. 664). The DOns only ; 
not common. 

•64. Gras lencogeranus, the large white crane (Jerdon III., 663), Migrating ; a 
rare straggler. 

865. Grus einereo, the common crane (Jerdon III., 66 1 ). An occasional cold* 
weather migramt. 

666 . Anthrupoidea rirgo, the demoiselle crane (Jerdon III., 666) An occasional 
cold-weather migrant, 

•67. Scolopax rasticola, the woodcock (Jerdon III., 670). Up to 18,000 feet ; 
not common. 

869. Gallinago nemoricola, the wood snipe (Jerdon III., 672). The Dfins ; not 
common. 

•69. Gallinago solitaria, the Bimilayan solitary snipe (Jerdon III., 673). Up to 
18,000 feet; rare. 

871. Gallinago soolopacinns, the common snipe (Jerdon 111, 674). The Ddns t 

common in winter. 

872. Gallinago gaUinnla, the jack snipe (Jerdon III., 67e). the Dfins ; common 

in winter. 

873. Bhyncbma bengalensis, the painted snipe (Jerdon 111.. 877). The Ddns 

only I not rsre. 

879 Ibidorhynohns strotbenli, the red-billed curlew (Jerdon III., 685). In the 
interior i rare. 

890. Maebetea pimnax, the roll! (Jerdon III., 887). The Ddns only; in tht 

winter. 

834. Tringa minita, the little stint (Jerdon III., 890 ). In the Dans lo winter; 
occasionally. 

885. Tringa temminckii, the white tailed stint (Jerdon HI., 691). In the Ofina, 
in winter; occasionally. 

891. AetiUs glareols, the spatted sandpiper (Jerdon HI., 697). In the Dona In 

winter; occasionally. 

89A, Actltis odiropos, the green smidpiper (Jerdon IH., 898). An occasional 
migrant. 

893. Actitis bypoleecos, the common sandpiper (Jerdon HI., 699). Along tba 
shores of rivers. 

896. Totanns glciMis^ the greenehanks (Jerdon HI, 700). An occasional 
migrant. 

815b Totanne etagnatilii, the Uttle gteeoshaidcs (Jordon HI., 7(11). A rare 
migrant. 
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196* Totonut foacns, the spotted redshanks (Jerdoa III., 709)* A rare 
migrant. 

897. Totuins oaiidris, the redshanks (Jerdoit IJI. 709). A rare migrant. 

898. Himantopus candllus, the stilt (Jerdon III., 704). A rare migrant in the 

Dims. 

900 Metopidus indicQs, the bronzc'wioged jacana (Jerdon III, 708). The 
Kumann Tarki and Duns. 

991. flydrophasianua chirurgus, the pheasant'tailed jacana (Jerdon III, 709). 
The Ddns and warm vallejrs. 

903. Fulion atra, the baldcoot (Jerdon HI., 7i5). The Dhns and warm 
▼alleys. 

906. Qallinula chloropus, the water<ben (Jerdon 111, 718). XJp^to 6,000 feet; 

Qommon. 

907. Erythra phocnicura, the white-breasted water-ben (Jerdon III., 7SO). In 

the Dfins; eommoo. 

908. Porzana akool, the brown rail (Jerdon III., 799). The Oiins ; rather 

rare. 

910. Porzana batlloni, Baillon’s crake (Jerdon HI., 793). Up to 5,000 feet; not 

common. 

911. Porzana fusca, the ruddy rail (Jerdon III,, 724). Bhini Tkl i rare. 

916. Leptoptilus jaranicuR, the hair-created stork (Jerdon III, 7S9). The Ddns 

only; rare. 

917. Myeteria australis, the black-necked stork (Jerdon III., 734), Th'o Ddns 

only j rare. 

918. Ciconia nigra, the black stork (Jerdon HI., 735). The Duns only ; 

rare. 

9<9. Ciconia alba, the white stork (Jerdon III, 736). The Dilns only; 
rsre. 

990. Ciconia episeopa, the white-uecked stork (Jerdon HI., 737). The Oiins 
only i rare. 

993. Ardta cinerea, the blue heron (Jerdon ill., 741). The Duns and lower 

hills; rare. 

994. Ardea purpurea, the purple heron (Jerdon HI., 743). The Ddns only i 

rare. 

995. Herodias alba, the large egret (Jerdon 111., 744). The Dkns onlyi 

ra^e. 

996. Herodiat intermedin, the smaller egret (Jerdon III., 746). The Diins 

only. 

997. Herodias garzetts, the little egret (Jerdon HI., 746). The Dune only { 

rare. 

699. Bnphus eoromandns, the cattle egret (Jerdon HI., 749). The Ddne 
only. 

ISO. Ardeola grsyl, the pond lieron (Jerdon III., 791). The, Diins onlyi 

oommon. 

961. Beteridw Jatenlca, the little green heron (Jerdon III., nt}i The Dfine 
only. 
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tSS. Ard(?litA oinnamomeAf ihe ehcvtant bittern (Jerdoa Ill.t 7S6). Bhfm T&I; 
common. 

t3*. Botanras stellaria, the bittern (Jerdon III., 7S7) The Dfina only; 
rare. 

M7. Nycilcoraa grisene, the night heron (Jerdon HI., 768). The niine end warm 
valleye; rare. 

988. Tantalna lenoocephalna, the pelican ibia (Jerdon III., 76 >). The Dtoa only» 

rare, 

941. ThreakiomiB melanoeophalua, the white ibii (Jerdon III., 768). The Ddna 
only t rare. 

949. Geronticua papilloina, the black Ibia (Jerdon HI, 769). The Ddna only; 
rare. 

946. Anser cinerena, the graying goose (Jerdon III., 779). Migratory; not com. . 
mon. 

949. Anaer indiens, the barred-beaded gooac (Jerdon 111., 782). An occasional 

migrant. 

950. Sarkidiornia melanotua, the black-backed goose (Jerdon III., 785). The 

Dfina only. 

981. Nettapua coromandelianna, the cotton teal (Jerdon III., 786). The Ddns 
only. 

959. Dendrocygna javanica, the whiatling teal (Jerdon Ill., 789). The Ddns 
only. 

953. Dendrocygna fnlra, the large wblatling teal (Jerdon III ,790). A straggler 

from the east. 

954. Ceaarca mtila, the ruddy sheldrake (Jerdon III, 791) An occasional mi¬ 

grant 

957. Spatula elypeata, the ahOTeller (Jerdon III., 796). A cold weather 

migrant. 

958. Anas boachas, the mallard (Jerdon III,, 79b). An occasional 

migrant. 

959. Anas pcacilorbyncha, the apotted-billed duck (Jerdon III, 799 ). The Ddns 

only. 

961. ChauIeUsmua streperus, the gadwall (Jerdon III., 809), An occasional mi¬ 
grant. 

969. Daflla acuta, the pln-tailed duck (Jerdon IIL, 803). An occasional 
migrant. 

964. Qnerquedula creeoa, the common teal (Jerdon in., 806 ). A regular 
migrant. 

966. Querqnednla circia, the blue-winged teal (Jerdon HI., 807). A regular mi* 

grant. 

967. Bronta ruflna, the rcd-crested pochard (Jerdon III., 811). An occasional 

migrant. 

968. Fnligula ferina, the red-headed pochard (Jerdon Ill., * 19 ). A rate 

migrant.. 

•89. Fnligula nyroca, the white-eyed duck (Jerdon III., 818). An occaeioual mi* 
Brant. 
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97S. M«rflroi]OdrgaaMr, theinerguiMr(JerdonlXX.,8if). On the lMf« ri7«rt-{ 
common. 

874. Fodlcepe criatatui, the created grebe (Jerdoa IIL, 8>1)» A mre straggler 
from the eaat. 

878. Fodicepa minor, the little grebe (Jerdon HI.,. 889), Vp to 4|i000 feet i com* 
mon. 

888. Sterns seens, the Isrge rirer tern (Jerdon 111., 888). The D6na onlj^t 
rare. 

887. Sterna jaranica, the blacfc*bellied teen Merdon III, 640). The D6ns onl^ ( 
not eommon. 

1003. Feleoanna jaraDictts, the lesser white pelican (Jerdon IIA,. 887). An coca* 

sional migrant. 

1004. Feleoanns phiiippensie, the grejr pelican (Jerdon IIL» 888). An oeeaaional 

migrant. 

1005. Qracnlns oarbo, the large cormorant (Jerdon III., 881). On tiie large 

rivers; common. 

1007. Oraoolus jamnions, the little eormannt (Jerdon III.,. 8ta), The D6ne 
only i not rare. 

loot. Plotos melenogaeteTi the Indian snake>tdrd (Jesdon 1U.,.88A>. The Odne 
only. 
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Madras, 1847. 
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On the red'billed Erolla. Jbid^ IV., 468, 701. 
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A new genua of Mtrapidm, V., 860. 
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New species of Hirwdidin u V., 778. 
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CAtaloffne of Hepalcac bir4a presented to the Asiatic SoeictF, Calcutta. XII. 
SOI : XXIV., 672. 

On the Leiotrichane birds of the Sub-Hi milaya. XIXI.,083. 

A ncHr Ftrdicine bird from Tibet. XXV., 106. 

Characters of new species of Nepalese birds. An. Mag. N. H. N. S., XV., 3M. 

BlyA't pfiptrt. 

A list of these will be found in the cctra number of Vol. XLIV., Part IL, of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Societj, Calcutta, 1876. 

Hume, A. O. Stray Feathers. 1873, et seq. Calcutta: ornithological notes, 
J. A. 8. Ben. XXXIX., fi. 118: and C. Matshall, the Game Birds of India. 
Calcutta, 1880. 

BrookSf IF. E .—On a species of Lophophanet, J. A. 8. Ben., XLII, ii., 67. 
On certain eagles, Ibid., 146. On Indian Certhiina, Ibid,, 256. Supplemental notes, 
/&{</. XLIII. ii. 239. List of birds obserred near Naini Tal and Almira, Ibis. 
V. N. 8., 48. 

McMaater, d.—Notes on the birds of Nigpnr, 3. A. 8. Ben. XL., ii., 207. 

SloltrsA'i.—Ornithological obserrations in the Satlaj valley. Ibid., XXXVIL, 
ii., 1. A coutributioii to Malayan ornithology. Ibid., XXXIX., ii , 277. Ch> the 
birds and mammals of Koebh. Ibid., XLL, ii., 211. 

Dtanford, IF.—Ornithological notes. Ibid., XXXVIII., ii., 126. Notes on 
the birds of Nagpur, Akola and Chanda in the Central Provinces. Ibid., XL., 
ii., 216, 268. Oil the birds of Sikkim. Ibid., XL., ii., 367 : XLL, m SO, 162. On 
RuticiUm achisticepj., Hodgson. Ibid., XLVII. ii., 1. On a q>ecies of Tinckakfif 
rum. Ibid. XLIX. ii. 142. 

a 

Gudmin-Aiuten. —Birds of the eastern Him&laya. Ibid. XXXIX. 96, 264: 
XLL ii., 142: XLIXI. ii., 161: XLV. 11., 191; XLVlf. IL, 12. Birds of the 
Daphia hills and D.irang Tariii. Ibid. XLV. ii., 64. On new species of binls 
from the N&ga, Kh.isiya and Daphia hills and Asam. Ibid. XLVI. ii., 41: An. 
Mag. N. H. 4th Kcr. XIII. 160 : XVI. 889 : XVIl. 32: XVlll. 411: XX. 619. 

Walden. —Descriptions of new species of Asiatic birds. An. Mag. N. II, 
4th 8cr. VII., 241: IX., 47: X., 61: XIV., 156 : XV., 400: XVI., 228 and XX.. 
04. 

Xwin/tee, R,—Oa new species of Asiatic birds. Ibid., 4th Ser. VIL, 257. 

REPTILES. 

Reptiles aro vertebrate animals that breathe by Inngs and aro 
cold-blooded and for the most part oviparous. They include frogs, 
toads, lizards, chameleons, .salamanders, tortoises, turtles and ser¬ 
pents and are very widely and commonly distributed thronghont 
India, When Dr. Gunther wrote his great work (1864) on Indian 

reptiles, 282 species of .snakes were recorded 
from India including British Burma, of which 
79 species were venomous, but of the latter 44 were mui'ine snakps 
{ff^drojffhiiltt) and of the remainder 17 were arlioreal .speoios, 

10 
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reducing lie venomousr terrestrial snakes to 18, of which only six are 
at all common. Theobald in his ** Catalogue of the reptiles of 
British India,” published in 1876, omits the marine snakes and 
describes 188 species, of which only 33 are venomous. The follow¬ 
ing list only ^includes species actually collected by Dr. Watson in 
Kutnaon and of the 23 recorded, eight are venomous, a proportion 
not found in the plains of India. A reference is given under each 
species to Theobald’s work, where a description will be found. 

REDTILIA. 

Order Saubia or Land Lizards^ 

Group Leptofflossa. 

Varanus Dracama, Linn.: common water lizard, attains to four 
feet in length, brownish olive colour, dotted with black scales: 
common near rivers. Th. 38. 

Mocoa hmala^am, Gunth.: four inches long, of which tail is half: 
colour above greenish olive, with a few interrupted seriei^ of dark 
and whitish dots ; a dark lateral band from nose through eyes, mar¬ 
gined above witli white : common. Th. 57. 

Moeoa sacra, Stol.: body 1*37, tail 2 inches: colour light bronze 
brown, with a few dark brown spots accompanied by one or two in¬ 
distinct pale spots scattered on hefui and body: very common. 
Th.57. 

Group Paehyglossce. 

Hemida£tylus maeulatus, D. et B.: length 54 inches : colour 
brownish olive or dark brown above, with darker spots, bands or 
streaks : occurs at low levels. Th. 75. 

Gymnodactyltts Laxederanut, Stol.: length about 4 inches : colour 
greenish brown, densely marbled and spotted with dork brown : 
rare, occurs in Almora, Th. 81. 

Sitema pcndiceriana, Cuv.: about 54 inches, fawn-coloured with 
rhomboidol dark spots on the back and a pale yellowish streak from 
bsdow the eye through the ear to the loins i frequent Th. 102. 

Cdotes vtnkolor, Dadd.: the blood-sucker; grows 14 to 16 
inidies ; in summer, the males have the body red, head and neck 
yellowish {ddked out with red: very oommoii up to 4,000 feet. 
Th.100. 
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Stellio tuhercitlatug, Gray: body 5 and tail 8^ inchos: oolonr dark 
olive : very common up to 5,000 feet. Th. 116. 

Stellio nulanuruSf Blyth : body 3*7 and tail 7*7 inches : colour- 
olive grey : somewhat rare. Th. 1T7. 

Stellio Day anus j Stol.: body 6 and tail 12 inches : colour in adults 
blackish : found in the Bhubar. Th. 117» 

Order Ofhidia or Snakes. 

Group 1 .—Hannlesa colvbrine snakea* 

Typhlopa bothnorhynchuSf Gunth.: grows to II inches ; brown 
above and below or with the terminal half of scales slightly paler 
occurs in Bhabar. Th. 122. 

Typhlopg tenuicolliSf Peters : colour olive, browner above, yel<^ 
lowish below : Bhkbar. Th, 123. 

7'yphlops porreetua, Stol.: grows to 11 inches : colour above pale 
chocolate or leaden brown above shading into paler below: Bhibar; 
Th. 124. 

Simotea Rusaellii, Daud.: grows to 27 inches : colour brownish 
olive with three dark arrow-shaped bands on the head very distinct 
and body crossed with about twenty white-edged black bars : belly 
yellow ; very common on grassy slopes. Th. ^50. 

Shnotea punctfalatuSf Giinth.: grows to 36 indbes : colour brown 
either crossed by numerous straight light, black edged bands, about 
two scales broad or crossed by irregular lines formed by the black, 
edges of some scales or with some twenty-two pairs of pale black- 
edged spots down the back, more or less confluent: rare. Th. 152. 

MUxhea teimicepaf l^yth: grows to 14 inches : colour above uni¬ 
form blackish ash, below whitish : frequent Th. 154. 

Ablabea Rappii^ Giinth.: grows to 23 inches .* colour uniform dark 
bronze brown or blackish above, whitish below : common. Th. 154. 

Ablabea ccltdrUj Gray : grows to 32 inches : colonr brown above, 
white below with black dots ; a black collar yellow maigined behind 
on the nape sometimes with a number of black dots: common. 
Th, 156. 

Cmpioaoma aemifaaciatumj Blyth i colour above pale olive grey 
transvei^y durk barred and spotted; a hotse-sboe mark with the 
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end« directed backwards on the occipitals; a pale, ebngate, lateral 
ocellns on each occipital: belly whitbh or with a slight dusky tinge: 
common. Th. 164. 

Compsosoma Hodgsotdif Giinth.: grows to 63^ inches : colour 
uniform brownish oUvo : skin and margin of some scales black ; 
lower parts yollowbh : common. Th. 166. 

Ptgaa mneoms, Linn.: tlio rat-snake or dhdman of the plains ; 
grows to 91 inches ; colour light brownbh olive j scales with dusky 
margins producing a reticulatod appearance on the hind part of the 
body and tho pointed tail: very common. This with S. Ruittllii 
comprise nineteen-twentieths of all the snakes killed in the hills. 
Th. 168. 

Tropidomtus platgcepa, Blyth : grows to 80 inches t colour in 
males above, dark brown, with a loi^; elliptical mark on the nedk 
and two rows of small blackbh spots along the bock anterioiiy : 
below yellowbh finely mottled with dusky green and a dbtinot 
blackish band on each side : a coral red band along the ends of the 
vontrab : common on ground under trees. Th. 174. 

Psammophit condamnu^ Merr.: grows to 40 inches : colour bnff 
or yellowish : isabelline brown with a dark stripe, two broad scales 
down either side of the back from head to tail and a broader dark 
stripe on oitlior side of the belly which b yellowbh : common. Th. 
187. 

Lycodon Shaw : brown or black barred with yellow, the 

bars being broken up on tho sides and a bright yellow collar on the 
neck : grows to about 20 inches ; frequent. Th. 199. 

Python molunief Linn.: ajgar^ chardo in Kumaun ; grows to 
about 30 feet, hut specimens over 20 feet are rare ; have seen one 
of 2.5 feet killed in the Eastern Diin of Debra ; coloration like the 
Pidfouif but several shields on the head and scales in 65 rows round 
the middle of the body ; common up to 5,000 feet: seen in Bhsbar, 
at Ukhimatb and below Tfingnuth. Th. 206. 

Group 2^ —Venomam coluimne snakei. 

Naja tripudianiy Merr.: cobra, known as ko5ra, ndgy kddar$amp, 
pkMvtoala; grows to 70 inches and b very common in the hilb. 
dilatable into a hood; sddes smooth in 15 rows on the body, 
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bat more aumerous on the neck: nostril between two shields. 
Coloar very variable from pale yellowish to pale and dark brown 
and black. The spectacle marks on the hood also vary in develop¬ 
ment and are sometimes replaced by a pale oval eye-shaped mark 
with a dark centre. Th. 

Naja MapSf Schl.: the athuriya of the plains ; grows np to 200 
inches, has been identified from Pithoragarh and Kdladhdngi and 
occurs also in the eastern Bhdbar. It is difficult to distinguish be> 
tween young specimens and the cobra ; they are» however, of a pure 
jet black. The adult female is olive brown with paler cross bands 
deeply edged with black : beneath white mottled with black about 
the tail; throat yellow. Th. 209. 

Callophu MaeClellandii^ Beinh.: grows to about 30 inches and 
is rare in Kumaon. Body and tail reddish brown with generally a 
block vertebral line from the nape to the tip of the tail: head and 
neck black, with a yellow bar behind the eyes; belly yellowish 
with black cross bands or quadrangular spots, ^metimes the belly 
bars are alternately short and long, giving the appearance of a chain 
of supra-abdominal spots. Tail black ringed or sometimes without 
rings and belly only spotted and sometimes the vertebral line is 
absent and the body encircled with black rings. Th. 214. 

Btmgarua ccerulevSf Schn.: the karaU of the plains and here fre¬ 
quent in the valleys. Coloar above deep lustrous blue-black uni¬ 
form or streaked and reticulated with white ; below white; grows 
to 54 inches. Compared with the oobra it is a sluggish snake and 
does not possess a hood but like most snakes, however, it has the 
power, when irritated of compressing laterally the anterior six inches 
of its body. Th. 215. 

Group 3,— Venomom viperine saoitss. 

JDaboia Rutaelliif Shaw : grows to 54 inches and is common in 
the hills. Colour above greyish or reddish brown with three rows 
of blackish-brown annular ocelli each surrounded by an inner white 
and an outer block ring down the back and sidM : the vertebral 
series ovate, the others oircalM> and sometimeB with supplementary 
ocelli of small ihse interspersed below between the others. A broad 
arrow mark on the head formed by two pale lines from the enout 
oyer the eyes to the temporal region. Ilostral and labiafr yeUowMi 
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with brown margins. Belly yellowish or marbled with Brown; 

Th. ill, 

(jTronp 4.— Vmomous pitied vtpera 

Trimesunia carimtm. Gray : colour above uniform grass green 
paler below or whitish : tail yellowish or rusty : grows to 37 inches 
This is one of the liandsoinest of tlie arboreal species and is frequent 
in the hills, Siwftliks and Bh^ar. It is easuly recognised by its 
heed being much thicker than its neck or body. Th. 221. 

Trimesurttf mordicota, Gray : colour in males blackish ash, in 
females and young pale brown. TWo rows of square black spots 
along the back, alternately placed or confluent: sides black or-brown 
spotted : a yellow or white streak from tlie eye to the nock with a 
Y-like mark on the'neck : belly densely marbled bro-wn : grows to 21 
inches : rare, occurs in valleys. Th. 220. 

himalaycmiUf Gilnth.: colour dark brown, indistinctly 
spotted with darker s[>ots transverse, edged with black : belly black, 
marbled with yellowish : a blackish band from the eye to the gape i 
grows to 25 inches: very couiiuon above 10,000 feet: found ou Bin- 
sar. Th. 225. 

BxnaiEircitsw 

Jhutdt, F.-—Xn aceoimt of Indian serpents cotlectel on the ooist of Gbro- 
mandeL London, 1790. 

Goaror.—Spicelegium lerpentoruan Indieonun. Cal. JL N.. B. 1.^ s 
hooded serpent, As. Res. XiX , 07: reptiles of the Mala/an peninsula and adjacent 
iidanda, J. A. S Ben. XVi, S07, 897, lUSO. 

Chtalogoe of reptiles inhabiting the Indian Feninsula. /did., XXU., 40>, 5* 

Tetter, Co/.—Observations on a lew Oeckos. Ibid,, XXXIV., Ik, 5SS. 

Carlltyh, A-xTiro new species of reptiles. Ibid., XXXVIil., iL, 19i. 

Tbmtbaki, IV.^-.Oatalogae of the reptiles In the Vaseum of the Asfstler 
Sodetf, Calcatta. Extra nvnbcr. iSSS. Descriptive eStalQgoe of the reptiles e< 
British India. Ca'catta, lS7a 

M'eAolsoa, if.—Inllan snakea Madras, 18T4. 

Fajfret, J.>-The Thaaah^hldla of India. London, 1S74. 

AbtesAa.—'Notaa on Indtan and Malayan raptilea. J. A. S.Baa. XXXIX., 
II., IS#, 1S7: on Indian and Bnrtaasa ophidian^ ibid , XL., 11.* 4tl: on new or 
Uttie known Llsards, IbiX, XU SS..I77. 

B'^Ketaa on oonia reptilta end ampblhtn, /Mi, XXXIX, il« 
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ll9f lS7t on Kptilla from Fenia, An Mag. N. H.4tfa 8«r, 

XIV.. 31. 

AmdtraoH, J. —Ust of reptilian aooenioni to the muaeiua of the Aeiatie 
Society, Ckleatta, J. A. 8. Ben., XL., ii, 13. Kete on TVicejw JPkaprti by 
W. Theobald and Dr Anderson, in An. Mag. N. H 4th Ser., VIIL, 83,334/ 
Stolicxka, VIII., 813: Gray, VIIL, 330: Andersen, IX., 883, X., 319: Gray, 1X.» 
473 s X, 318, 338. 

nSHES. 

Fishes form the fourth division of the Vertehratss. Like the 

tnammals, birds and reptiles, they possess a 
vertebra, bnt they are cold-blooded and. 
breathe by means of gills. The body may be divided into the bead, 
trunk and tail and is provided with fins which according to their 
position are called pectoral, ventral, anal, caudal, adipose, and dorsal 
fins. For file fishes of India we fortunately possess Day’s great 
work which will enable the local student at once to distinguish his 
captures. The following list is extracted from Dr. Day’s articles^ 
on the “ Geographical distribution of Indian frosh-water fishes” and 
gives a referenoe to the description of each species in his ‘ Fishes of 
India.’ There are sixteen families comprising eighty-seven genera 
of fresh-water fishes found in India and Burma. Of these two only 
are common to Africa and India only (not being Malayan) both 
being likewise Falsearctic: 32 extend to the islands of the Malayan 
archipelago and 12 are common to the Indian, African and Malayan 
regions, of which six are likewise PalsBarctic, Farther, if the 369 
species comprised in the Indian genera be taken, two only are Afri¬ 
can and not Malayan, but they are also Palsearcfic : 27 are common 
to India and the Malayan archipelago and two to India, Africa 
and the Malayan region. In the Him&laya there are two great 
classes, the Tartarian fauna from the PaisBarofic regions and the 
Hindustan forms and amongst the latter, the hill Barbels have a well- 
marked distinct position. Altogether the Himfilayan region con¬ 
tains recorded representatives of some eighteen genera, bat much 
still remains to be done by local workers in accurately recording the 
distribution of sp^es. Every one knows the bewildering mass of 
vemaonlar names for fisima that obtain in eveiy district^ but a oare- 
fnl study of Day will enable the natoralist with a f^sh specimen 

>loitm.Liini.Soe.,XIU., 188,838: XTV., 834,1878.79; Irow wlitch the 
lioto M to dUwtboitM tittiittiHt tosslio Yirlauto,**^Fngs. Zol. ttoa* 

1874, p. 781. 
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before him to determine the names of tho following amongst others 
that are said to occur in the Kumaun Division haMyatif 

kafonji, gcuiMla^ ndi, bain, gadera, bakulo, kanalutoa, hduwa, 

jgdbn, pftarkato, mtngaro, vnero, bliogtera, tanero, damaruwa, aro, 
haUulo, dudhilOf gauro, hhegi, aaulya, kano, gdlar, kdlirkamdl, kar- 
gato, paparuwa, chilaluwa and the dry-fish known as aahidla. 

Some of these fishes are found in shallow pools near the sources 
of the great rivers and such are provided with a transverse inferior 
mouth and a sucker behind the lower jaw with which they attach 
themselves to the rocks in order to resist the force of the current. 
The cold in winter in these elevated regions is intense and in tlio 
southern tract abutting on the [ilains the waters are ever warm. 
In the Tar&i, the Bhuksas and the Th&rus catch fish chiefly for 
their own consumption and in the hills tho Dorns are the principal 
fishermen. All classes in the hills except a few Brahmans and 
Baniyas eat fish at all times. No sustained and systematic efforts 
have ever been made to protect fish from poachers and tho wanton 
destruction of fry and mature fish goes on almost unchecked. In 
the tract along the foot of the hills between the Sarda and the Gan¬ 
ges, nets with meshes are used and the great fishing season takes 
place in the cold weather. In the hills spearing fish by torch-light 
is sometimes resorted to and in GarhwAl they are often snared in 
nooses mode of white horse-hair which are attached to a line strech- 
ed across a river and near each group of nooses, a brightly-coloured 
flower or piece of cloth is fastened. The line is kept in its position 
by a leaden weight and the curious fish attracted by the novel object 
presented to them come swimming around it and are easily entangled 
in the nooses. 

The Superintendent of Dehra Dun reportyu on the state of fish* 
conservancy in his district in the following terms and there is reason 
to believe that what was written in 1871 is true of 1881 ;— 

Breeding fish are destroyed in great numbers and the small 
fry are also largely captured. The fonner are taken in the oom- 
m^cement of tho fains in every conceivable manner. At that time, 
run up srhall streams and are then killed with sticks, are caught 
in rieta^ in l^skets, by hooke fastened. bn lines and in many other 
'j^s., ^jtnall fry are taken at end of the rains in baskets placed 
in fields at the outlets for migation*tvater and in the cold-u^emther 
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t2iey are captured wholesale in sxnall-meshed nets. From the month 
of March np to the beginning of the rains, streams are dammed and 
tnmed. In the districts along the foot of the hills the motmtain 
toirents, when they burst from the hills, have three or four different 
beds, all of which are full during the rains, but afterwards only one. 
One year the stream is in one of these beds and another year in 
another. The poachers choose a spot where the stream and an old 
bed are in close proximify and both have good pools in them. They 
then fix nets right across the stream about a mile, or more, below 
this spot: first, nets with large meshes, and then nets with smaller 
meshes which are kept in position by heavy stones placed on their 
lower edge and floats above. When the nets are all ready the 
operators dam up the stream, and open a wateivway into the old bed, 
so that the force of the water soon cuts a deep way for itself, and 
then the late bed of the stream is left dry, except in the deep holes. 
All fish that try to escape down are stopped by the nets. The 
poachers then take away all the fish they want, and leave the rest 
to perish gradually as the pools dry np. Small fry may sometimes 
be .seen lying dead, six and eight inches deep, in these holes. The 
poachers, in a day or two, go through the same process somewhere 
else lower down, and after a month or so when the fish have become 
accustomed to the new bed, they commence at the top again, and 
retum the stream into its late bed, catching all the fish in the new 
bed.* This is one of tiie most deadly modes of poaching, but, in 
addition to this process during the same period, the poachers are in 
the habit of using nets of very small meshes, with which they catch 
the young fry of tAe larger kinds of fish where damming the stream 
is impracticable.” 

Some improvement has of late been effected in Dehra Dfin with 
the co-operation of the landholders by limiting the size of the mesh 
in common use to one and a half inch between knot and knot; by 
prohibiting the sale of yonng fry in the markets and by establishing 
a dose season dniing the j^tiwo months of the, rains, but it is 
found that somd^ng more than private influence is required to 
check the wasl^nl use of this great food resource. In the hills 
' some action should he taken to protect the moAdser. This fish so 
good for food and sport oommenoes to run up the smaller streams 
* 8 m farther Dsy*s olBolsI on Indiaa flsIieriM. 

11 
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abont the end of Maroh or beginning of Aprili and in Jnne-July 
large apecimena 'weighing ten to fifteen ponnds may be seen in little 
abreama not more than a few yards wide. These are all heavy 'with 
spawn and fall easy victims to the poacher. Where the streams 
narrow and ran between rocks, the Dorns fasten a series of strings 
with sharp strong barbed hooks every three inches to the rocks on 
each side and in ibis way secnre a vast number of the larger fish. 
In the hills also the poisoning of pools with various vegetable drugs 
is a common practice and could easily be discouraged. The portions 
of plants more commonly used for this purpose are the bark of 
Zanthoxylon hostile^ tfmtir and tejbal of Kumaon, com¬ 

mon throughout the hills : the fruit of Ceuearia totnentota, Boxb., 
the ehila of the Siwilik tract and AnafftJlis arvensis, lann., the 
jonkhmdra and Jaiffham of Kumaon, of which the whole plant tritu¬ 
rated is used to poison fish or to expel leeches from the nostrils 
hence its vemacnlar name. It is plausibly stated that fish are not 
such a common article of food as to need conservation, but it is pre¬ 
cisely for this reason that they should be protected. Fish are 
universally eaten by the casteless classes that form the majority of 
the population and who are also the first to suffer in times of scarcity. 
It is not so necessary to protect the food-resources of the rich and 
powerful as to conserve those which might be made available for 
the poor labouring man and his family when famine* is abroad. I 
would, therefore, strongly urge the prohibition of poaching and the 
introduction of a close season for the carp tribe: in fact the intro- 
duction of Boss’ Diin rules by legislative enactment. 

PISCES. 

OSDBB PHY808T(»a. 

Family—SiLVBiDiB. 

Silnnii Affhma, Gfinlh. Day, 481. Procured from Afghin- 
istto, Eiashmir, Basiling* 

Mangold Btmh. Day, 490. Procured from Eongra 
and Daijifing and found in the t^per Jumna. 

Bfgtttliui TaireUii, Bueb. Day, 495. The pdficA found near 
Dardwtir and called the fresh-water shark. It (ditains a length of 
six feet or more. 
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OJ^tOBtomnm Lonab, Sykes. Day, 496. Proonred in the 
head-waters of the Jumna. 

GlyptMtenmin trilinaatnin, Blytfa. Day, 497. Procured from. 
Nepdl. 

Qlyptoflteniiun oonirostro, Stein. Day, 497. Himdiayaa 
streams. 

Qlyptoatemimi Botia. Buck. Day, 497. A mountain stream 
species found in the upper Jumna. 

Olyptosternnm pectinoptennm Day, 499. Found in the 
Himilaya from Kangra to Daijiling. 

Englyptostermun lineatimir Day, 500. Found in the upper 
Jumna. 

Family.—^C tfbinidjb. Corps. 

Homaloptera maculata. Gray. Day, 525. Found in the Hi¬ 
malaya, also in the WynAd and Bhaw&ni rivers, Madras. 

DiacognalbiM Lamta* Buch. Day, 527. Pathar-chcUaf com- 
moil in the great rivers having their origin in the hills; taken in 
Chamba in the Himdla 3 ra. 

Oruhras liniiatii% Heckel. Day, 529. Occurs in the rivers 
within the hills and attaches itself by a sucker to the rocks and 
boulders and thus resists the action of the current. The species of 
this genus with 8chieopygop»itf SchixothoTax^ PigechaHnu^ and Dip- 
tgehus are strictly residents of the hilly regions of the Him&laya, 
though a few descend to the plains. The genua Oreinus extends 
from Afgh&nistdn along the Himalaya to the frontiers of China. 
They also descend a short distance into the rivers of the plains and 
are absent from the level plateaus on the summit of the HimiV* 
lays. 

Oroiani SiehardfonBi Gray. Day, 530. This is the so-called 
mountain-trout of Kumaon, of which a figure is given by ^Oldland 
in J. A. S., Ben., IV., 89. 

OrMfiiiB fdugiMtoiniil, HeckeL Day, 530. This species oeoura 
durCnghout tiie Hkedlaya from AfghdnistAn to Bhntku. 

Miionriopili Steind. Day, 581. Found In the 

cold waters of the Himilaya about the source of the Indus, Hhet % 
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where ti^e rivers are snow-fed and many of them never reach the 

8<UMlh«ru pnoitai, McCIen. D»y, 582. n» a{^ rf 

these Provinces : occurs from the head-waters of the Ganges east¬ 
wards* 

BdlllOthwta ewKrfniui, Heckel. Day, 533. Procured in Kash^ 
mir and Lad&k. 

P^barlms eoniroatrls, Steind. Day, 538. Procured in the 
head-wators of tiie Indus and Tibet. 

Dipt Johns maenlatna, Steind. Day, 584. Procured in the 
head-waters of the Indus and Y&rkand rivers, Tibet and Nep41. 

Lsbeo diplostemnSi Heckel. Day, 540. The muheli of Hard- 
wlr ooonre in the Hiin4layan rivers from the Punjab to As&m, in- 
eluding the rivers at their bases. 

Laboo d^ocheilns, M'Clell. Day, 540. The huwdla of these 
Priivinoes : occurs in the same lociilitics as ihc preceding. 

XddMO Puigada, Buch. Day, 541. Occurs throughout the 
Him&layiui range and descends to the delta of the Ganges. 

Lnbeo mteroplithalnms, D.ay, 542. Occurs in the Himalaya. 

Uboo lindfttBli, Day, 544. Occurs at Hardw&r. 

Oinhina Latia, Buch. Day, 548. Occurs along the Him&laya 
in the hill rivers. 

Bartma ohilinddeSi M'Clcll. Day, 563. Occurs throughout 
the Him^ya as far east as As4in and descends into the Ganges. 

Barlmi Tor, Bach. Day, 564. Oocors thronghoni the hill 
rivers: the mahdHr of fishermen. 

Bartnis hezasUoliiia M'Clell. Day, 565. Ocours commonly 
in all rivers on and areemd the Himhlaya. 

Aid^topaiia Btndi. Day, 585. ThepaAruioaof Hord- 
wlr : eocura also at BAj|»ur on the Jnmna* 

Bi t i Bo a Vagra, Bnoh^ 1^* Ootamoa m the rivers of 
the BfimHayan and stth-HtmllhijnA nmges. The ftihei of the genus 
IPari^hmpisfbr rajpid shteanu aiid fim^nanUy a^coad the rivm of the 
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BaiUina Bchacn, Buch. Diy, 590. Procured from Hard- 
ifir. 

Barilini Bendelisit, Buch. Day, 690. Found in the Himi- 
layan rivers and also in the plains (except Sind and the Malabar 
coast) and Ceylon. 

Oaoio aqnlpianstiu, irCIeU. Day, 596. Hitherto receiTed 
only from the Him&layan rivers eastward of Nep51. 

Danio Dangila, Buch. Day, 596. Procured in the hills near 
Darjiling and in the Qangetic delta. 

BotianebutoM,Blyth. Day, 606. Hitherto only from Darii- 
ling. 

Botia DarioBuoh. Day, 606.* Procured at Hardw^r. 

Botia Geto, Buch. Day, 606. Found from Sind through the 
Panj&b and Himalaya to As&m. 

Botia almorhsB, Gray. Day, 607. Found in the Suil river 
below Aimora, also in Kashmir. 

Leptocephaliohthys Qnntea, Buch. Day, 609. From the Pan- 
j&b to Asiim, including several of the Himalayan rivers. 

Nemacheilns mpicola, M’Olell. Day, 616. Occurs in the 
rivers of the upper Himalaya and (?) Tibet at 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

No m a c heil tt i montaniui, M’Olell. Day, 616. Occurs through¬ 
out the Him&laya. 

HomachoililS lonatnt, M’Clell. Day, 618. Occurs in the Jum¬ 
na, Ganges and their affluents : taken in Debra Dun. 

Nemacheiliiiladaoen8is.Gunth. Day, 618. Tibet. 

KemaoheUni ipilopterof, Onv. Day, 620. Becorded from 
the Him&laya. 

Ko&uteboiliii nuurmoratiii, Heokel. Day, 620. Becorded from 
the Kashmir lake. 

HoiiiMheUiii StoUoikv, Steind. Day, 620. Taken in the 
Indus near Leh and in the Y&ricand river. 

HttnMheUiia gradUa, Day. Day, 621. Taken in the head¬ 
waters of the Indus. 
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Bmrawfoif. 

J7«»tflMt*9«eA«iiaji»<FialiM aI Um 0§agm. Edlnbnrfli* Ittt. 
iS^Aca—F ltbtiof thtDnkhink Tmai. Zool, Soe.^11, 8Mi €■!. J. N. H. It 
•ft. 

Qwi p r -Cfttologoeof Moltjanilihii X A. 8. Voii XYUL, MA 
JtrrfD»>-Ftihrt of Soatham J. L 8, Mod, XV.^ Iftt, aot. 
Jjr-Cra/WxlodbD C^nidA, At B«f., XIX, iUsl7> Italmof A^bftn- 
IsUa, CSal. J. N B., II., 690 1 HomtalA Ireoi of XimuMm, J. A, 8., Ben., IT., Ift t 
Bow speelci of QfiMinidB, /Aid.. Til., 941 1 TllL, 680. 

B( 9 lA.<»FlelMeof Banna, iMd., XXIX^ 199: CartHeglneae flidice of Bn* 
gal, /WA, XXIX, 95 ( lUbee obtained near CUontta, /Aid., XXVn., tft7. 
Btecoa—Indian fr«ahowat«i liahei. Lmdon, 1979^ 

Bey.- The Fiahaa of India, being a natnrai bbnwrjr of the lAbaa knoern to 
inhabit the aaaa and freah-watoia of India, Burma and Ceylon. London, 197C- 
7A Thia work aopenedw ail that Imre gone before. 



CHAPTER II. 

Zoology (Inwr<«6ra<4)* 


COHTBHtS. 

XaaAMidfrMh'waAailMlla. Anehaldft. IneetSi Ool6apl«ra. Orlhoptsf*. 
Bflmlptm. Heaiopton. Lepidoptan. Hjmniaptank Diptera. Mjriapoda. 

MOLLtrSOA. 

The section of this order found in the Himileja is confined to 
ToMrtrlai and flaria- ^>>*1 fresh-water shelld. Ko special 

ilia ahalia. work on the hill species has yet been writteni 

but they are incidentally noticed in the catal<^es quoted amongst 
the references at foot. The animals of this class possess a head fhr- 
Bished with organs of tonoh and vision and sometimes of hearing. 
Borne live on land, hat most live in water and little has yet been 
done to describe the animals themselves apart from their shells. My 
thanks are doe to Mir. W. Theobald for placing his lists at my 
disposal. I have again to repeat that these lists are neither exhaust¬ 
ive nor up to the present state of science, but are merely suggestive 
notes which will aid those who desire thoroughly to investigate the 
local fauna. 

OlaM aASTSROPODA. 

Family Mdanvida. 

Melania, Lam, —seabra, MtAh C. 1. 1, 73 s /. 1-7 : tuberculata, 
a 1.1.74;/. 1-4. 

Fsmily AmpuUofida, 

Ampullaria, £am.—<globosa, Swan, ; C. I., t, 118;/. 3-8. ? 

Family Viviparida, 

Vivipara, Xdm.—bengalensis, Xom.; C.I. t, 76, f, 8-10 1 dissi- 
milis. Mum } C. I., t, 100 ; /. 3, 4. 

“■ Family Bittcidm, 

Bithynia, Lam. —oerameopoma, JBmaon ; C. L i, 88. /. 1, 4. ? i 
pulchella, Memon ; 0.1.1. 36 1 /. 5,6, 

Trieula, Bsason.—montana, Benton s An. Mag. H. H. 1863, 
p.413. 
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Family ZonUiidcB 

Macrochlamys, BeTUOtu —chloroplox, Benson; 0.1, 32 ;/. 1,4, 
glanca, Bmaon; 0.1. L 63 j /. 10 : indica, Benton; C. I. <. 87 ; . 
7, 10: splendens, Hutton; 0..1. t, 51;/. 7,10: nuda, Pf. C. 1.1. 31; 
/. 7,10 : yesicala, Benton; 0.1. U 63 4-6: omatiasima, Benton; 

C. I. 60;/. 4: planiusoala, Benton; C. 1. 1. 32 ;/. 7, 10 : prona 
Heo, Moll* Tark. Mis. 

8itala, Adame. —Ballula, Hutton; C I. t. 61 ; /. 2, 3: Nana, 
Hutton ; 0.1. 1, 61; /. 7-9 : radiclcoli^ Benton ; 0.1. 1. 62 ; f. 10. 

Kaliella, W. Blanf, —^barakporensis, Pf.; C. I. t. 87 ; /, 7 : 
fiutigiata, Hutton ; C. I, 4 16 ; / 5. 

Hemipleota, Albert. —^monticola, Hutton ; C. L ^ 52 ; /. 3. 
Ariophanta, jDissmo.—-oyolotrema, Benton; 0.1 28 j /. 10. 

Helioarion, Feruttac. —monticola, Benton; Pf. Mon. XL, 497 : 
sontella, Benson; 0.1, t, 66 ; /. 1, 4 ; cassida, Hutton; J. A. S. 
Bene., VIL, 214 ; Flemingii, Pf.; C. 1. 1. 66 ; /. 6, o : ovatus, //. 
Blanf.; J. A. S. Ben. 1871, ii., 44. 

Family Heliddoe : Snails* 

Frnticola, Huttoni, Pf. 

Yallonia, Risto. —hnmilis, Hutton; C. 1. 1. 61 ;/. 4-6. 

PeronsBus, Albert. —csenopiotiis, Hutton. 

Napaeus, Albert. —arcimtus, Hutton; G. I* 20 ;/. 2, 7 ; Boy- 
sianns, Benton; 0.1. 1. 22 ; /. 6 : ceratinns, Benton; 0. 1, t. HO ; 
f. 2 : csDlebs, Benton; C. I. 80 ;/. 1: fallaciosns, Stol.; knnawa- 
rensis, Hutton; C.I.19 ; /. 3 : pretiosns, Cantor; 0.1. 1. 23 ; /. 

7 ; rnfistrigatos, Benson; 0.1.1. 20 4 ; t 23,/. 10 ; segr^tus, 

Benton; C. 1. 1. 80 ; /. 10 : Smithii, Benton ; O.L 20; /. 6 : 
▼ibex, Hutton ; C. 1. 1. 20; /., 5 : t. 23, f 2. 

Opeas, Albert. —^gracilis, Hutton ; If. ii., 157 i latebrioola, Ben¬ 
son; C, I t. 79,/. 7. 

Olessala, A?5ers.—'balanns, Benton; Gl. in Sc. I. t. 8, / 12: 
iota, Benton; leptospira, Benton; C. 1. 1. 35,/ 2 ? 

CyKndrns, AVts^insalaris, EH ; C. 1. 1. 22,/. 10. 

, Ptipa, Brapar. —enrina, Benton ; C. 1 t 101, /. 10 : orcnla, 
Bsnsofi / C. 1 1 .87 ; / 1, 4 : pUcfdshs, Btnton; C. L t. lOO i /. 8 ; 
tatnla, Benton; Conch. loon, 625,1. 84. 
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Buccinea, Bonaoni, P/./ C. I. 67; / 9 ; indioa, Pf.^ 

C. I. <. 67, /. 1, 4. 

Claasilia, cylindrico, Gray ; C I, 24, /• 4. 

Ennea, ^<2am«.-~>bioolor, Iliitton; 0.1. 1. 100,/. 6. 

Order UMNOPHILA. 

Family Aurteulidce. 

Garychium, Mflll. —^indicuin, Bemm ; An. Mag. N. H., 1849| 
p. 194 : Boysianam, Bensonf Ibid., 1864, p. 210. 

Coilostele, Benfon —scalaris, Bemon ; An. Mag. N. H., 1864^ 
p. 136. 

Family /irimruetdar-^Pond-sliolls. 

Limiisca, ham, ; acnminata, Lam, ; C. I. /. 69 ;/. 8, 9 : lutoola, 
Lam. ; C. I. t. 70,/. 5, 6. 

Planorbis, Guett.—cacnosus, Ben. ; C. 1. 1. 39, /. 7-9: ca1athra.s, 
Ben. ; C. I. t. 39, /. 1-3 : comprcasus, Ben.; C. I. i. 99, /. 1, 4 : 
convexitiaculus, Hutton; 0.1.'i. 99,/. 8-10 : oxnstus, Deeh, ; C. I, 
t. 39,/. 10 ; t. 40,/. 10 ; lubiatus, Ben.; J. A. S. Ben., 1850, p. 350; 
rotula, Ben,; G. 1. 1. 99,/ 2, 3. 

Ancylus, Geoff. —^vomica, Ben. ; C. 1. 1. 81, / 2, 3. 

a 

Order EOTOPHTHALMA. 

Family Cydophoridas, 

Gyclophorua, Monifort — oxul, Beneon ; C. I. t. 47 ; /. 7. 

Xlyca}us, Gray—strangalatus, Hutton ; G. L <. 93 ; / 2, 3. 

Family Diplommatinidas, 

Diplommatina, Benaon — costata, Hutton; An. Mag. N. H. 1849, 
p. 194 : foUicnlus, Pf.; Ibidf p. 193 : Hnttoni, P/.; Progs. Z. S., 
1852, p. 157. 

CLASS PSLSOTPODA. 

Order Veneraoe*. 

Family Cyrenidce, 

CorbioQla,‘*Jl^srl^—Qocidens, Bentcn ; C* L i, 138 > / 8,9. 

Pisidinm, i^^sf^erp-^KoTeUitmim Progs^ As. SoowBoa^i 

1875. 


12 
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Ontor £iii0biMMk 

Family Uhtanidte. 

Unio, PhilipMon —^marginolis, Lai^. ; G. 1. 1, 43,/. 2 ; t. 44,/. 

8: corrugatoa, MiAU} C. I. L 45,/. 2>5; cmraleos, Lea; C. I. 12; 

/. 8 . 

Stferencet. 

Hul^, 8. and Thaobald* W.--C(moliologla Indica, Ittnitrakioni of the land 
and fieah'vatcr ahella of Britiah India, London, 1876. Referred to aa C. I. in 
theliat aboTe. 

Thatdiald, W. Catalogue of tlw land and frooh-irater ahdlla of Brlti^ India. 
Calentta, 1876. 

Nerill, Q. llandliat of tlie ahdla in the Indian Huaemn, Calcutta. 

There are aleo eereral tety lateroatlng papora in the Journal of the Aalatio 
Society, Calcutta, on Indian ahella by Mmra. Theobald, W. Blanford and 
O. Nerill. 

A&AOHHlDA—llites, Scorpions, Spiders, 

The Axaohnula form a dues of the great sub-kingdom Articulato, 

t laiiliiiiila which also includes the Annelidm,Cmstaoea, 

Myriapoda and Inseoia. They hare no pro¬ 
per metamorphosis, though during the several monltings that some 
pass through, structural changes take place, which approach in cha¬ 
racter the incomplete metamorphosis of certain orders of insects. 
In the Araohnida, the head and the thorax are soldered together in 
one piece known os the oephalo-thorax, and to the lower surface of 
this, as a role, the legs ore attached. Tho head is famished with a 
pair of jaws called maxillm and tlie mandibles of insocts are repre¬ 
sented by /(ices, organs intended for seising and compressing the 
insects or other snbstanoes on which the arachnids prey. There is 
ilsoa part of variable form r^resenting the labium in insects and 
in many a U^ula or ton|pie. In some, these d^eront portions are 
soldered together to form a sndkingaj^Aiutns. Nearly every speoioi 
possesses simple eyes varying in nnntber from two to twelve and of 
first importance amongst the spidors in the most received systmn of 
dassifioation. The abdomen is joined to the thorax by its entire 
breadfii or by a pedicel sad is either nnsegmented or segmented. 
It is someilttieii as In the seorpioB% proloni^ into a segmented tail 
or ill ot|m loto a button or a more or less hair^ike appendage or 
is Amisliid with spinners and spinnerets. Arachnids are either 
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bviparons or ovo-viviparons. They arc di»iributod into the follow¬ 
ing orders:— 

1.— Acavklea, mites. 

II.— Pyenogonid^f marino iMimsitos. 

III. — Pludangidea, HarTost-mon : includes the family Pha- 

langidos. 

IV. — Solpugidea : contains the family Oaloodidcs. 

Y.-Scorpionulea, scorpions : contains the families Fsoiido- 

scorinones, Androctonoidos, Pandinoidcs. 

VL—^TitelypIumidea: contains the families Tholyphonides and 
Phrynides. 

VII. —AraneideOf spiders : contains some thirty-two families 
and some 260 genera. 

The Acaridea comprise mites of' all kinds and are common un¬ 
der the bark of trees, in the ground, in water and on decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter. They ineludo the Indian itch insect 
{Sareoptes indiea) and tlie mites of cheese and sugar and are fre¬ 
quently found as parasites. The Pycnogonidea arc marine parasitw*, 
of which an Indian spodes (P. iSTroym) has lately been doscribod* 
by Mr. Wood-Mason. The Phalangidea live on the young of other 
spiders, oortain Acaridea and small insects. The Stdjmgidea com¬ 
prise certain spider-like animals which differ .from the true spiders 
in several structural details. To tliis order belongs tlio Galeodee 
fcdalUf Herbst (sseomar, Hatton), of which the lute Captain Hutton 
has left us an interestiing account. He tolls us that it was his ctuh 
tom daring the nuny season to spread a sheet on the ground any 
fine evening and placing a lamp near it, to collect the numerous in¬ 
sects that assembled. One evening two or throe of those sjiidors 
made their appearance and no sooner did a moth or beetle alight 
than they snapped it up and devoured it He soourod ono and 
placed it in a vessel, the bottom of whidi was well suppliod with 
earth whudi hod been hardened by pouring water on it and then 
allowing it to dry. The Galeodee vxm began to dig a hole and in 
a very short fame succeeded in making itself a snbterranean retreat 
in wl^ it nsatPy resided, seldom coming out boymid the mouth 
of its den. It proceeded to dig out the earth at first with its ttrmig . 
jaws, onttuig it away in a drole, and having thus loosened the sc^ 
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it gathered it together into a heap with its anterior palpi and threw 
it out behind as a dog does in scratching a hole. When it had by 
this means succeeded in excavating a hole sndiciently large first to 
enter, instead of throwing out the loose earth as at firat, it gathered 
a quantity together and surrounding or embracing it with the an¬ 
terior palpi, shoved the load by main force before it up to the mouth 
of the cave and then returned for more. Having completed its 
task, it remained for a few days stationary and then refused to feed. 
It proved to bo a female and deposited its ova, which appeared to be 
of about the size of a somowliat large mustard-seed and of a whitish 
hue. Those hatched in about a fortnight and the young in about 
tliroc weeks cast Uieir first skin, when the jaws and palpi became a 
deep brown. They now commenced to move about, but at the first 
sight of danger invariably fied for refuge to tlieir mother, who was 
able to distinguish between them and insects given to her as food. 
She was always ready for food, consuming at a single effort a lizard 
throe inches long exclusive of the iaU and being able to destroy a 
yonng bird and the young of a musk rat introduced to her den: but 
these she did not eat. One has been known to kill and eat a good 
sized scorpion. I^ie osnal size of an adult specimen is 2*5''—2*9^ 
long and the body or abdomen is abont the size of a thrushes egg. 
When in motion the body is elevated from the ground and the two 
pairs of palpi or feelers are erected, ready for a seizure. The head 
is armed with two toothed eUela or double jaws, somewhat like the 
fore-arms of a scorpion, cme pair of which are advanced to hold the 
prey whilst the other cut it. The jaws thus alternately advance 
and cut until the victim is sawn in two. 

The Scorpionidea or scorpions are too well known to require 
description. They vary in nee from the little book scorpion {Chdifer) 
hardly quarter of an inch in length to the great black scorpion 
measuring six inches. In parts of the country there are persons 
who pnffess to be able to take any scorpion in their hands with im¬ 
punity and at sevend liiasalmdn shrines in the North-Western 
Fsothioes scorpions are esteemed sacred. Ihe fiamily Thelyphth 
nictei of the order Thelyp^i^m comprises a remarkable homege- 
neens grenp of which India ponissMs a fah* ninuher of emunples. 
all ceme the Aroneidea or true sjaderSf Valrying in dSc from 
> 0, A. 8. W, H,, , iin, It. B., It: B., m, si! 
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»1moii microsoopio animals to the great MygaU irhioh is said to 
prej (?) upon birds. There is no doubt bat that in the Araohnidse 
we have a dass of animals regarding which the Indian naturalist 
can afford considerable aid to sdenoe, for ihwe is practicalty nothing 
known regarding its species in Upper India. The geographical range 
of some spiden is very great; Aiiema oonvexa is found in Femam- 
buoo in South America^ in equatorial Africa and in Meerut, and 
Qiu^eracantivx frcnltaia is found in Africa and India. Hence, as 
obserred by Stoliczka, we may reasonably expect to find in Western 
India a great number of species identical with those of Arabia and 
Egypt; in southern India many referable to Ceylon speeieB and 
nearly allied to those of the Mauritius and in the Burmese region 
others identical with or akin to the spiders of the Indian archipelago. 
To the west an admixture of African types and to the east a ming¬ 
ling of Malayan types will be found to preyail as in the VertdmUa, 
He adds :—“ It is really remarkable that in examining a collection 
of spiders from our Eastern frontier, t(^ther with another made in 
Western India, often scarody a single species will be found to be 
identical to both parts. Bengal has a strong admixture of Malayan 
types and several species are common to it, Burmaand As&m. The 
Western Him&laya possess in the Arachnoid fiinna a prominently 
European character, as their general climate would lead us to ex¬ 
pect, and the Eastern Himalaya probably contains some Chinese or 
Malayan types. It is strange that not only dislike but a real enmity 
and ill-feeling against Arachnids appears to have taken hold of 
men's minds. No doubt the few species which secrete a poisonous 
fluid in special glands and throng^ its use occasionally become dan¬ 
gerous are the source of much of this ill-feeling in India. They 
are, on the whole, certainly harmless and as regards usefulness are 
scarcely surpassed by any other dass of animals. They live wholly 
on insects and destroy a very large number of those wMoh often do 
much damage to both animaland vegetable life. Their instinct also 
is very higMy developed and shows itself not only in the way in 
which they obtain their living but in their exposition of the art of 
weaving. Their whole life is pass^ in carrying out arrangements 
for their support that presuppose a oonsideraUe amount of thought 
and deliberation." Bp^ers shonld be preserved in spirits of trine. 
The cdouts are, however, so fleeting that the cdUeotor should at the 
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(;im« of capture note the colour as well as the habits of the speoiesi 
M'hether terrestrial or aquatic; whether it secures its prey hy 
ruuniog after it, jumping on it or by lying in wait for it in 
natural or artificial cells ; whether it has a fixed home, and if so, 
whether tine reticulations of the weh are close or in open geometrical 
ordor« All these matters are aids for the correct identification of 
species. 

AEAOHNIDA. 

I1I.~-^Phala»gidba. 

Family PhalangideB. 

Gagrella, StoL —atrata (Cal.), signata (As.), Btd.: (Aoanthonotus) 
niger Koch: (Phalangium) monocanthum, Kerhst. 

IV. —SOLPUOIDBA. 

Family Gcdeodidec, 

GcUeodeSt Olw.—fatalis (=:vorax, Hutton) (N. I.) Ilerbat: brevipes 
(Mad.) Gerv.: orientalis (W. Ben.), St(d, 

V. —SOOBPIONIOBA. 

Family Fseudo-tcorpioneg. 

Cholifer, LeaoL —cancroids (N. I.), Linn. 

Family Androctonoidet, 

Bathos, LAM^-^fer(N. I.), megaoephalns, Gsssar, Koch: spinifer, 
JEhr, 

Family Pandinoidei. 

Scorpiops, Pet .—Hardwiokei (N. 1.), G^€rv.: slaber. Hemp. 

VI.—THK.TPBOBZOXA. 

Fmnily Thdyj^umdee. 

Thelyidionas, I^.—angustas [^proscorpio, 2^.], (Ben.), £«- 
&u: indicus, scabrinns, assamensis [smfima- 
nos, Lueae TJ, Beddomei (W. Ben.), Stot,: caa- 
datos (Ben^ Mad.), Xthti. 

I'amily Phrymdei* 

Viryw, ^fa.^Whitei (Ben.), Gm^: inaiginciiiaQnkt^ Ji|gr»- 

napis, AiwA. : ' ' ' ' 
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Family Lycondi^, 

Lycosa, Latr ,—^indagatrix (Mad.) Watck, t Greenallim (N. L), 

Black, 

Dolomedes, Lair, —^JoD^manus (Cal.), Siot 

Family Sphandea. 

BphasnS) Walek, —indioas, Walek.: lepidoa, Blaek.: Yiridantoi 

(Oal.), similaris (Cal.)i Stol, 

Hergilia, /Sao.—calcuttensis, Stal,: indicai Lucaa, 

Family SalUeidea, 

SalticQS, Lair .—biguttatos (N. 1,), candidna (N. I.), B/adEi. 

Family Thomisadet. 

Thomisna, Wedek, —^taberoatia, Black,: pagilia (Cal.), elongatoa 

(Cal.), Peellamia (Aa.), 8td. 

Spara88ii8| Walek ,—atriaiua (N.^W. P.) Black, 

Family Braccidci, 

Gnaphoaa, Latr ,—Harpax (Bom.), Camb, 

Draaana, delioatna (N.-W. P.), Black-*, madlentiiB, aatro- 

logua, loridoa, ferraginena (Bom.), Camb, 

Cheiraoanihiiim, JTocA.—inoraatom, inaigne, vorax, indicom, (Bom.), 

Cambridge. 

dobiona, Zo^r.—filicaia, draaaodea (Bom.), Camb. 

Family Agdenidee, 

Tegenaria, Wdkk —dvilia, Walek 

Family Dklgmdee, 

Ereana, IFaZcA'-'tibialia (Mad.), Comb, 

Family Segtedidee. 

SK^todea, J!xi<f*.~-propiiiqiia (CaL), Stal* 

Family Pholdda, 

Phokna, TToleA-^liyoiii (N.-W. P.), Black, 

Family Tkmdidee* 

Artema, IPaW.—oonxaaa (^.-W. P.), Bladfc. 

Aigyrodte, proorwtiiiaiu (Bom.), Cemk 
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Family Epefridet, 

Fpefrai Walek» —chryeogfuter, malabarieasis, Wcdck,: stellatai 

(Cal.), mammillaris (As.)> braminica (Cal.), hiiy 
eatula (Cal.), 

Tetnignatba, Walek, —beogalensis, Wolek.: irridescens (Cal.), Std.: 

dedoraia, Black: cultay argentata, Camb. 

N^bik, Leach.-^-tas}gaBta,tsk (Cid. As.), mcatrosa (Cal.), Stol.: omata, 

Black 

Meta, Key cat .—graoiHs (Cal.), Bud, 

Family Oasteraeanthides, 

Gasteracaniha, Ik£r.**--«roiiata, Walek: Helva, frontalis, Black: 

canningensis (Cal.), StoL 

Jtrfermen. 

WahktMoar «< Nataralle dw Insectet Apterai, V<di. I., 

n. (Walflk) i lit, nr. (W. «t O.). Parli, 1S87-47. 

AToei, C. C«benieht dn Amlmiden^-^tenis. Nvmberg, I887>47. 
Bonn uid A 0 eA.-*Di« Amdmidcn, Yola L, II. (Haan), lIL«XIt (Ko^). 
Nonibng* 1SS1>4S. 

Tibr</t.~On tbe olaattfleatioa of Boorplona. An. Magn N. H., 4th Ser., 

xvn.i. 

rc<<r«.->M<mogniph of the Soor]^one. Monets. Bert Aked, 18S1, 507. 
BkdkwaJh-QSiUm of Greet Briteln. Bej ScMdetf, 1S6I«S4. An. Mag. 
N. H., 3rd Ser, It, 383: Yin., 443: XIY., 83 : XVm., 459: XIX.. S84. 

Jgetfrr.—ttit of the epcelee of Qaleodid e e. OnThel7phoaas,Aii.Meg.,N.H., 
4th Ser. X., 901: XU., 1 lA J. Linn. Soo., Xlt, 151. 

Stoiietka .—^Indian Araehnoldea, J. A. 8. Baa, XXXYUL,!!., 901: XLIt, 1i., 

193. 

Artide ^Aieehnida* In XnegrelopMdia Brittanies, 1875: the 
bert aonnnary that we p oaa c a a : aee also linn. Trans., 187A F. Z.S., 1874, p. 870) 

1880, p. 9»0]f 

ifiSTfly.>->Eeonoinlo&itotMl3|]r(Aptera). Sonth Kenaiagton Handobook. 

lH8IOfA-ltLi(Wt8. 

There is no class of animals on wideh more has been writton 
, than insects and none of which the Indian 

lOMOtie 

speciei are so li^ known to the general 
pnhlio. Whether we regard the position of insects in nata^ ftom 
a purely soientifio point of view di* thmr uses in the arts and the in* 
flnaaoe wreised by them orer ihd prodniots of nainre most Talna* 
UetonEiBn;^vmianec»nonuostand''paint^t^ of aeon* 

recft kno^^dge of tM^ Wk ke^i^ eitahlishtd. 
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The etody of the local insect fauna of the Himilaytm distriefe of 
the Norti^Western Provinces is in itself especially to be desired; for 
file KUi river is not only a political barrier, bat also a great natural 
boundary sepatnting the species proper to the eastern Himalaya and 
related to the great Malayan fauna from those that belong to the 
western range with their Palaearctic and African affinities. More* 
over, between the swamps of the Tar&i on the south and the snowy 
nmge there are mcamples of diverse forms of climato, each with its 
oorTesponding flora and fauna. In places, the naturalist may ascend 
direct flrom a river bed bearing vegetation common to it and the 
tropiei to the region of perpetual snow with its northern flora4 
Hence we And along the foot of the hills and far up the deeper 
valleys an abundance of form? of inject life typical of more tropical 
oliines and well bo;jrond their natural limits. They betray their 
aonthern origin in their dwarfed size and soon give place to 
types folflUing the same functions under a different and more suitable 
form. In addition to this mingling of northern and southern forms 
there is also an affinity in many genera with 'the corresponding 
genera found in Europe and northern Asia and there are several 
spedes even identical with those found in Enrope, so that we have 
vrithin a comparatively small field, examples of the fauna of the prin* 
eipal natnre-divisions of the old world and a rare opportunity for con* 
tribnting to the knowledge of the geographical distribution of animals. 


It is not, however, to the purely scientific Value of a study of 

the insect fauna of the Kamaon hills that 1 
^ ° Would call attentmn, hut to the praotioal uses 

to which knowledge thus gained may be applied in the every day 
affairs of life. Apart from the pleasure and profit derived from a 
properly directed examination of insect phenomena, all really useful 
work in the same field most possess a systematic basis if for no 
other reason than that thus alone the obser\-er can communicate the 
results of his labour to others. !Hie apparently hard names used by 
^it^mologists to distingubh species am merely so many tickets to 
show the place of the insect named in the genmal sdieme of crea» 
ti<m and with the place, its ajSiuitios and often its haMts. It would 
he itnpoMible to jjpve here a description of cve^ ips^ bail have* 
in the foUowing pages, briefly dcsoribed the saveiai orders and 
i^rd^ the principal families and genera to thamfoand 
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in liiiliB. Tbe nmiemls at mj disposal bave not alloired me, eiroept 
in the case of the dramal Lepidoptera, to separate those foond in 
Kamaon from those only fonnd in other paria of India; hut the 
Usts, which are practically the first of their kind for most orders, 
will aid the student materially by showing what may he looked for. 
To the forester especially the study of entomology is a neoesilty, to 
enable him to prevent the destruction not only of the living trees 
and young plants in his nurseries but of the timber stored in his 
depots. The tea^planter wiU snccessfrdly combat the attacks of tibe 
beetle lar^ that eats tihe roots of his plants and the * red spider^ 
that lives on its leaves if he studies their habita. The weevils of 
wheat, grain, peas, rioe^ maize and the ld%bt insects that attack 
the same mops have hitherto had no attention bestowed on them, 
nor have the insects injurious to domestic animals and human betngi 
been studied with the care to which they are mititled. The economy 
of the lac insect is not generally known and the life^history of the 
various species of honey-bee has been but imperfectly investigated. 
He who shall discover means whereby the ixguries caused by white- 
ants can be prevented and the disoomforts due to the attacks of 
mosquitos and oatile-fiies can be mitigated will have deserved well 
of his oountry and indeed of the whole human race. 

Both tbe Greek (etUoma) and Latin (tiMeela) name for tibe dess 

denote notched animals. Insects kave, as a 
rule, wings and breathe by meens of air- 
tubes which ramify throughout the internal organs. The body ie 
made up of three parts, the head, tbrnax and abdomen. On the 
head tlm oral or buccal apparatus^ eyes and animnue may be distin¬ 
guished. The oral apparatus consists of six parte, of which four are 
in paixe and move transversely, whilst two, tile upper lip {labrvm) 
and the under lip (kietuffi), move up and down. Of those which 
move transvemeiy one pdr forms the U 2 q>er jaws or mandiblee and 
the othm lower jaws or maxilla, to the latter of whidb as well as 
to the under Hp, paljn or Ihelme are attached. Tbe eyes me eithm 
dn^ or ceaipoimd. The nmi^ egw me eaOed oedU and may ^ 
aeen Mitid ^ larger eyes in biaii and wa^ and tha oompoaiMl 
eg^ aye httfs enoa^ as in lha ham of dtage»4ia% to iqtpear to 
meet aii^ are oompoted of aix-iided fimets olbrii munberldg maify 

aiiti. nitfVihUe. irdfitid 
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tlireads attached to the head usaally close to the eyes. In mastt(»iing 
insects, like beeties and locnsis, the oigans of the head are as 
described, bat in sacking insects like butterflies and bags there are 
several modifications. The lower jaws in bntterflies are converted 
into a trank or tongne and the jaws in bugs appear in the form of 
a rostram or beak. The thorax in all insects consists of three pieces, 
the prothorax, mesothorax and metathorax. In four-winged insects 
one pair of wings are attached to the middle segment and one to 
the posterior segment, and in two-winged insects the wings are 
attached to the mesothorax. The majority of insects have six legs, 
one pair being attached to the lower surface of each segment of the 
thorax. The legs are divided into the haunch {coaa)^ trochanter, 
thigh {femur)y shank (<t6ia) and tarsi or feet, which lost consists of 
several joints varying in diflerent families. As a rule, insects 
possess wings in the perfect state, but each of the orders contain 
some apterous forms like the female glowworm and the worker ants 
and all undergo a metamorphosis more or less complete. From the 
eggf the larva state is reached, from that the pupa state and then the 
imago or perfect insect appears. In the beetles, butterflies and flies, 
the larva difiers more from the peifeot insect than in the grass¬ 
hoppers and bugs, but in all, the larva stage is marked by the entire 
abeence of wings, the pupa stage by the possession of rudimentary 
wings and the imago stage by perfect wings. There is a marvellous 
adaptation of the larva to its surroundings, so that many are alike 
in form of which the perfect insects may belong not only to different 
flunilies of the same order, bnt to different orders. The grubs of 
the flesh-eating Diptera, of the gall-insects belonging to the order 
Hymenoptera and of the weevils of the order Colboptera are all of 
the same description, fat, fleshy, legless, accustomed to live amid 
their food. Similarly those larrae which live on fr^h vegetable 
jnioes and those which live on the inner sap of trees closely resemble 
other larvae of aimilar habits whose ultimate form places them in 
different orders. The changes too from the larva to the pupa stage 
are not always abrupt and well-madked. In many cases they are 
nnmerons, each adapted to some change in the life-hiaioiy of the 
insect and its surroundings and are so far apparently independent 
of the ultimate change to the imago state. Theiw may be called 
adaptationdi changes and are accompanied by slight d^Wdptnental 
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modifications which gradually bring the pupa state to that of the 
imago without such sudden alterations in form as ore seen in some 
orders and without any marked cessation of activity. IHie life- 
history of any of the grasshopixirs compared with that of a butterfiy 
will illustrato this fact. Where great developmental changes take 
place in the pai>a state there is a period of quiescence and a consi¬ 
derable shortening of the time within which the change is effected. 
Tito duration of life in one stage has much apparent connection 
with tlio length of time passed in others. Where the larva state 
continues for some years as in the ease of many beetles^ the perfect 
insect lives but a short time in comparison with others where the 
change occurs sooner. Some moths and files live but a few hours, 
others many months and some species of ants for several years. 

Enough has been said in the way of iutrodnction, and I shall 
now proceed to give a list of the Indian species of each order. The 
names are taken ftom all the recognised anthorities that I have been 
able to consult, but it is to be clearly understood that these lists are 
not to bo considered exhaustive or to contain the latest arrangements 
and tcnninology of each order. They are the essence of notes 
made from time to time and are intended to serve as an indication 
of tho families, genera and species that tliey may be looked for.* It 
is not yet time for any one to undertake a systematic survey of the 
hitherto known Indian insects, except perhaps the dinrnal Lepidop- 
tera, since tliey comprise a nniubor of species which have been 
dercribed by writers who have held very different systematic views 
and who have in many instances given very misleading or imperfect 
descriptions. Tlie only coarse left open to those who desire to place 
the study of our magnificent insect fauna on a better footing is to 
endeavour to complote tho lists of described species and elucidate 
their syuonymy and then survey each ordoi^, family mid genus in 
detail, and correct tho errors that liave been made. 1 need not say 
that this is a work which can only bo done by many oompetent 
labourers working tegother and taking up section by section and is 
utterly beyond the power of we. 

^sects are distributed amongit tbe following orders ><—• 

beetles. dmgoa"fiiee, ^ Dipttra^ 

fiics. ' ■ 

,. ’Ship far rccordhiR *kN^Uy'! will, be imad at page 
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Ori1u>ptera —locusts, &c. butterflioBi moths. 

tiptera, certain parasites. 

J%mtp<mi—-bngs, cicadas, &c. Hpmenoptera, ants, bees. 27iy- 
sanum, spring'tails. 

Befereium. 

IFdflwootf.—latrodnctioii to the modern e\*miflcation of lowota. London, IS89>40. 
Wibont J.—Article * Entoinoloffy' in Snc. Brit., 8th edition. 

Kiriif and Spence.—Introduction to Entomology. London, 16SS. 

Bnrawtfler.—Handbueli der Entomologie. Berlin, 183S. 

JOencoH.—Trnneformatione of Inaecte. London (no date). 

PeiwAcroif.—Bibliographic Entomologtque. Faria, 1837. 

Van dtr Handbook of Zoology, edition Clark. London, 1886. 

All the abore arc practicat worka, aadly out of date, but oontidning mudi that la 
Inralnahle. The following ore plcturb booka comprising notices of muiy 
Indian inaecta 

ilrwy.—Illuatratlona of exotio Entomol<^, ed. Westwood. London, 1837. 
Ilenocan.—Batura! History of the Insects of India and China, od. Waatwood. 
London, 1843. 

Wetueoed.—Cabinet of Orientd Entomology, Iicmdoa, 1848: Afcana £ntomo> 
logics. Londmi, 1848. 

COLEOPTEBA-Beetles. 

The order Coleoptera (sheath-winged) com'prises those insects 
commonly known as beetles. They vary 
much in form, but all pass through a com¬ 
plete metamorphosis, the larva, pupa and imago stages. The perfect 
insect is composed of three parts, the head, trunk and abdomen. 
The head possesses a mouth formed for mastication and famished 
with an upper lip (labrum), a lower lip {lalnum), a pair of mandibles 
and a pair of maxUlm. The labium is composed of two parte, the 
menium or chin and the lipula or tongue, and is also furnished with 
a pair of palpi or feelers, appendages which are also attached to the 
maxilla (t in fignre). Where i^ere are a pair of palpi on each 
maxilla, the exterioir pair never consist of more than four joints, 
whilst those of the under lip have seldom more than three joints. 
The head is farther furnished with antenna and eyes (; in figure). 
The antenna though varying m form and structcufe not only in dif¬ 
ferent genera bnt often in the lexes of the same genus nstially have ten 
or eleven artieulations. They are inserted in the ante^or portion of 
the head, a litUe in &oni of or below the eyes* The eyes we two in 
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namber and compound and are either entire or divided into two by 
a homy septum. The thorax is divided into three parts, the pro* 
thorax, mesothorax and motnthorax. The wings are four in number, 
of which the anterior pair {elytra : g in figure) are hard and leathery 
and not used for flight. The posterior pair of wings are membranous 
and when at rest lie folded closely together beneath the anterior 
pair. In some species the membranous wings are apparently want¬ 
ing and, in such cases, the coriaceous pair are soldered together 
along iheir.inner edge and are immovable. The legs are attached 
to the lower surface of the thorax, one pair to each division. The 
elytra are attached to the upper surface of the mesothorax and the 
membranous wings to the upper surface of the metathorax, a small 
triangular piece at the base of the elytra is known as the acatellum 
{h in figure) and is made up of several parts mostly soldered together. 
The legs are composed of five pieoes, a, the haunch or coaa: b, the 
trochanter ; e, the femur or thigh ; d, the tibia or shank ; e, the 
tarsus or foot, and / the daw, os shown in the following illus¬ 
tration :— 

Fig, 1. 
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The parts of the mouth are the mcueillae (Fig. 2 a>, tabiwn 
(Fig. 2 b)f mandibles (Fig. 3 6) and labrum (Fig, 8 a) shown 
below 

Fig. 2. 3. 
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Mandihles, 


Znthitem-, 

There are several systems of classiiication, ,bat ihe one most 
^ commonly received bases the broad divisionE 

^ primarily on the number of joints in the 

tarsi or feet, and secondly on the habits of the insect or the structora 
of the antennae. This system has the disadvantage of bringing 
together families naturally widely separate and of removing from 
their natural groups, families closely affined, but on the whole it is 
the most convenient of all that have been proposed. In the follow¬ 
ing list, Lacordaire’s terminology and arrangements have been fol¬ 
lowed and his corrections have been observed. The following con¬ 
spectus of the greater divisions may be accepted;;— 

X. Fentamm—five joints, in each tarsus. 

1. Qeodephaga^ predacious land beetles : includes tiie Oicindelidie 

and CarabinsB. 

2 . Hydrod^pliaga —carnivorous water-beetles : includes the Dy tis- 

cidsB and Gyrinidse. 

Pkilhpdrida (PalpicomM)•—wate^ loving beetles: includes the 
Hydrophilidse, Hydrobiidse and Sphseridiidaa. 
liftcrophagch-^aeatjvengen : includes the Faussidee, Silphidte, 
iNitiduIidm, Trt^sitidm, Colydiadss, Oootgidiis 
and Derinestidss. 
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6, Braehelytra —short elytra x includes the Staphylinid^e* 

6. Ciavieomet —clubbed antennss ; includes the Hiateridie. 

7. Lamellieomei —leared antennas : includes the Lucanidae, Cop* 

ridae, Aphodiidse, Orphnidsa, Hybosoridac, Geo- 
trupidse, Passalidse, Melolonthidas, Butelidas, 
Dynastidse, Cetoniidse. 

8. Serrieomea —elongate filiform antennae : includes the Bupres- 

tidae, EucnemidaB) Elateridse, MalacodermidaSy 
Ftinidae and Oleridae, 

II. Heteromera —posterior pair of tarsi, 4-jointed, rest 5-jointed. 

1. Trac/ielia —^head triangular and connected with the thorax 

by a neck : includes the Lagridae, Pedilidae, 
Anthicidae, Pyrochroidae, Mordellidae, Rhipi- 
phoridae, Meloidse. 

2. Atraciielia —having no distinct neck; incudes the Tenebri- 

onidae, Cistelidae. 

III. Pseudo^tetramera —apparently 4>jomted throughout. 

1. JRhynchopJbora —having a beak or rostrum like the weevils ; 

includes the Bruchidae, Curculionidae. 

2. Lonyicomea —shaving long horns or antennae : includes the 

Prionidee, Oerambycidae, Lamiadae. 

8. PhytopJuiffa —having neither the beak of the first or the 

long antennae of the second group : includes 
the Crioceridae, Galerucidae, Cassididae, Ohiy* 
somelidae. 

IV, Pseudo-trimera—apparently 3-jointed. 

This section includes a single group comprising the Coccinelidae, 
Erotylidse, &c. 

A good authority estimates the number of known species of 
beetles at 70,000, and these are probably not more than half the 
total number in existence. 

Before proceeding with the list we shall briefly note the prind* 
pal Ismilies that have been reo<nded firom India in the same order 

Bsatsttwa. as that given above. The first 

of the PentamerouB group is iha 
'€iekMid9 or tiger-bee^e^ which are well represented in 
India hy tlm species ot the geu^ €|sM»ikiv The^i^ are remarkshl* 
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for their bright metallic colours and active habits and frequent dry 
sandy soils. Their larvae inhabit holes in the earth, the entrance 
to which is closed by the insect^s head as it lies in wait for 

its prey. They are very voracious and 
Bentamen. i « t 

quarrelsome and undergo the chango to the 

pupa state in their cells. A species of Collins is common in 
the highlands near Mhow. The next family comprises the Cara- 
bidoB which are especially numerous in species and individuals in 
India. The species of the genus Braehinus belonging to this family 
are remarkable for secreting in the abdomen a caustic liquor of an 
exceedingly penetrating odour which they discharge when alarmed 
and which produces a detonating sound whence their vulgar name 
‘ Bombardier-beetles’ is derived. A similar phenomenon has been 
observed amongst the Indian Panssidm. The beetles of the genus 
CaloBonxa are of a bright rich colour, but most of the family are clad 
in black or sober brown. Siagona and other genera arc found in 
the nests of white-ants and Casnonia is very common in Central 
India. The entire family conceal themselves in the earth under 
stones or the bark of trees and are knov/n as ground-beetles. The 
section Ifydrodephaga includes the predacious water-beetles which 
have the body oval and somewhat depressed in form and the pos¬ 
terior four legs adapted for swimming. They pass the first and the 
last stage of their existence in placid water and are very voracious 
in their habits, attacking even the small fry of fish. They breathe 
by means of trachecs, and for this purpose they rise to tlie surface of 
the water and admit the air beneath their wing-cases. In the dusk 
of the evening they change their quarters from onejhd or marsh to 
another. The Gyrinida or whirligigs differ from the Dytisetdee or 
diving-beetles in having the antennm short or stout and so attached 
to the head as to resemble ears. The PhiVtydrida have not been 
closely examined in India. Tlmy are amphibious in their habits 
and are found on the banks of stagnant pools where they live on 
decaying animal and vegetable matter. 


The NeeropFuiga or scavengers include the Paumdee, which are 
' * ‘ well represented in upi^er India. Like the 

beetles of the genus Braehinm they have 
the power, on being alarmed;r to emit from the last section of the 
abdomen a very acrid liquid having an acid reaction which when it 

t4 
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comes in contact with the air turns into smoko with a consider* 
able explosion. Captain Boyes has given an account’^ of this 
phenomenon in some species (P, Fichtelii and others) captured 
by him near Benares and Almora. The Silphidcs or shield-beetles 
are the sexton-beetles of India and are well known from their habits 
of excavating the earth below the dead body of a bird, rat or other 
small animal which they afterwards cover with loose soil and so secure 
it to provide food for their larvm. They have been seen to completely 
bury the body of a crow in a few hours and are found all over the 
plains. The females lay their eggs in the dead body and when the 
larvae appear, their food is around them. The perfect insects fre¬ 
quently emit a fetid' odour and when alarmed discharge a thick 
and dark-coloured liquid from their bodies. The Nitidulidce are 
also found in carrion, but many species occur on flowers, in fungi 
and beneath the bark of trees. The TrogoiUidce are found in the 
larva state in grain and the Caeujidm live beneath the bark of trees. 
The Dertmstes lardarius or bacon-beetle of Europe has been found 
in Ne]()4l and derives its English name from its fondness lor lard, 
but it does not disdain to feed on skins. It is a minute insect with 
a long body and 10-jointod antennmand with the bases of the elytra 
fawn-coloured and marked with three dark spots. 


The great family Staphylinida belongs to the section Dracliely^ 

tra so called because the wing-cases do not 
Brachcl 7 tr«. cover the whole of the upper surface of the 

abdomen, and in consequence the skin of the upper surface where 
exposed is firm and coriaceous contrary to the general rule. The 
terminal segment of ths abdomen is furnished with two vesicles 
which are protruded at will and emit an acrid and sometimes fetid 
vapour. They feed principally on decaying vegetable matter, fungi 
and rotten timber and do no injury to living trees. Many of them 
are of minute siae and difficult to collect and identify. The 
Histeridm form a section of the Clavieornes or beetles possessing 
clubbed antennae and with the Byrrhidce or pill->beetles are distin¬ 
guished by their habit of rolling themselves into the form of a pill 
and feigning death when alarmed. They feed on decaying vegetable 
matter, fhe dung of herbivorous animals and rotten wood. The 
larvm have the same habits and are distinguished by a scaly head 
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of a reOdisli brown colour and a yollowish white, smooth, soft, thin 
body. 

The Lamellicornes comprise a vast assemblage of booties which 

, prey chiefly on living vegetable tissues. The 

Lamcllioocnoi. ” / *1 . , , 

antennae usually end in a club or mass con¬ 
sisting of three joints expanded in the form of thinnish plates or 
leaves disposed in various ways. Some have the appearance of the 
spokes of a fan, others the leaves of a book or the teeth of a comb 
or a series of funnels placed above and uithin each other. Tlio 
larvaj are furnished with six feet, strong mandibles and are divided 
into twelve segments. They often remain in the larval stage for 
several years and protect themselves by a cocoon before entering 
on the pupa state. They comprise amongst them some of the most 
common and determined enemies of the forester. The great stag- 
beetle {Lucanm) must be familiar to all visitors to our hill-stations 
where they are found dead in all the forest-walks about the middle 
of tlie rains, having survived only to fulfil their duty in propagating 
thoir species. There is hardly one in ten of the oak trees around the 
settlement at Naini Tal that is not infested by their larvae who remain 
in that state for at least two or three years. The males are distin¬ 
guished from the females by the abnormally ’developed mandibles, 
somewhat resembling the antlers of a stag and hence their name. 
The larva}, as already described, are furnished with powerful jaws 
with which they gnaw the wood into a kind of dost, From this they 
form cells in the wood in which they undergo the change into the 
pupa state. Each bores deeply into tbe tree; cutting channels for itself 
parallel to the length of the stem up and down. Those channels are 
connected by cross chambers one with another and a portion, of the 
refuse is ejected from the orifice forming the entrance and always 
shows the presence of the insect within. The Laimllumnes are at 
the sumo time the most brilliantly coloured of all the Indian insects. 
Zr. multkleniaim is of a most beautiful metallio chestnut colour all 
over its body, and L> Cfmetla is the typo of ft section in which the 
thorax is black and the prominent colour of the elytra is a deep 
natty brown> '^The Lueanida are common throughout the hills, but 
do not appear to be found in the plains* 

The Ateuahu9 socer, or sacred scarabssus of Egypt, belongs to the 
family CopridtCj of which there arc nnmordus i*i^)res«&tatives in ludtii. 
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A, tanctus of India is in form and colonr mnch the same as the 
Egyptian sacred beetle. The members of this family are called 
dung'beetles from the female laying her eggs in a small pellet of 
dung which she then with the assistance of the male rolls abont and 
pats until it assumes a spherical form. She next excavates a hole 
in the ground and having rolled the dung-pellet containing her egg 
into it, carefully covers up the orifice and there the young undergo 
their metamorphosis. The genus Onthophoffus contains some beauti¬ 
ful species of a small size and brilliant colour, and Boyes has noted 
that he has taken one species (0. ignmi) only in the bodies of dead 
snakes. The females of the family Apkodiidas are not so careful 
about the future of their young, but simply lay their eggs in the 
dung that is to form the food of their larvae. The Orphnidcs affect 
sandy places and the Gecirupidte are always found near dung. The 
females of the latter group burrow through the droppings into the 
ground and there deposit some of the dung and on it an egg, then 
another layer of dung and an egg until the chamber is filled. The 
larvae arc oval, fieshy, legless maggots and feed on the dung pro¬ 
vided for them. Stoliezka notes that no species of the Passalidae is 
as yet known from the Himalaya west of Nepkl or from any part of 
-Central India or the Fanj&b. 

The Melolonthida comprise many beetle for the most part of a 
brown or sober colour that live on vegetable substances through 
the whole of their existence. In many species the larvae remain in 
that state for three or four years aud the perfect insects exist only 
for a week or two and perish so soon as the female has placed her 
eggs in a place of safety. The female selects for this purpose a 
spot near the foot of a tree and there digs a hole and lays her eggs. 
The krv® are soft, elongated, of a diriy white or yellowish colour, 
provided with six short scaly feet, five-jointed antenn® and a scaly 
head. Dnring the hot weather they devour greedily all vegetable 
substances near them, and so soon as the winter commences they 
descend into the earth again and hybemate. In Dehra Dun their 
ravages were successfully combated by digging up the soil around 
each plant and collecting the beetles in baskets destroy them 
bj boiling water. This plan soon cleared the planktion of the 
pest The m^gt^oent £uchi/m» belongs to this fiimUy and has 
been tak^ in the Kfili Tlie copper, side of the is of a 
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brilliant metallic greeny tinged with copper and strongly ptmctoredi 
the elytra are nearly black, with a brassy tinge and with numerous 
bright fulvous spots of irregular form which are so disposed as to 
form four or five longitc^inal lines on each wing-cover. The 
rhinoceros beetle JHardtnekei) found near Almora belongs to 
the DywutidcB as well as the genus OryeUt which affects the 
decaying trunks of the date-palm. To the Bose-beetles belongs 
the beautifiil JumnoB Boylei of Boyle’s * Himlllaya’ found near 
Hussooree. It feeds on the flowers and tender tissues of plants 
and is amongst the most remarkable of the forms found in the local 
fauna. 


Scrrieomei. 


To the Serrieamea belong the magnificent metallic beetles known 

as Bupreatida, Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of their appearance, green and gold 
adorned with rubies, emeralds and diamonds as they flash about 
in the sun. Their elytra are used for ornamenting dresses and 
sell for about two rupees per mille. The Bupnatidca pass their 
larval state in the heart of timber trees and must be reckoned 
I amoni^t the enemies of the forester. The larva of one species after 
Imatnrify bores into felled logs of adl to the depth of from two to 
'three inches, forming a diamond-shaped orifice’ and in such numbers 
as to make the timber useless afterwards. It undergoes its change 
to the pupa state in the timber and there remains until the meta¬ 
morphosis is complete. Mr. Thompson has found a khair tree 
{A, CcUwhu) killed by this insect which also attacks the adl {S, ro- 
huata) and mango. A small Bupreatta of a shining olive colour 
with yellowish-white spots is frequently found in the timber of the 
Pinita Umffifolia and when numerous, its larvss render a log quite 
unfit for beams as their borings are frequently to a great depth. 
The mode usually adopted to protect felled timber from the attacks 
of these insects is to remove the bark as soon after the log is felled 
as possible and if already infested to immerse the log in water for 
a few days. Ihe perfect insect deposits her eggs in the bark and 
when they have hatched^ie larvss make their way into the timber. 
The removal df ^ bark readers the log unfit for the purpose of 
hatohing eggs and if the larvm have already settled hi the heart<^ 
wood, they periril by imtneruon in water firoin ^nmt of air. West- 
wood had figured the beautilhlt^eiBbieii ef the JEieenMdtf recorded 
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in the list under that fattiily. It is of a violet blue colour and tjrpicalty 
represents tiie sub-division of the Serriccmes known as Stemoxi 
which are characterised by the solid form of the body and by the 
middle portion of the thorax being elongated and advanced so fat 
tas below the mouth. The mesothorax is farther usually marked by 
a groove on each side in which the short antennae are lodged. The 
Elateridce or springers are well represented in the hills where the 
brilliant metallic green elytra of Campsostemut Stephensii are col¬ 
lected for embroidery. The family Malacodermidce includes the 
genus Lampprig, iu which'the species called in the vemaon- 

lar emits a phosphorescent light from the lower segments of the 
abdomen. 

The brilliant blue Neerobia violaceu belonging to the family C/e- 
ridoe is found in Europe as well as in India and is a carrion feeder. 
The beetles of the family Ptinuke are remarkable for their persist¬ 
ence in feigning death when alarmed, so that even when maimed 
and 'roasted at a fire they do not stir a limb. The genus Anobium 
which furnishes the death-tick belongs to this family and gives us 
several representatives amongst the wood-borers in India. In Europe 
we have also Scolytua destructor which makes its burrows in the bark 
of the elm and Tomieus typographus which marks the fir and pine. 



T«mieu$ ^pographu after Doncotb 

In India the representatives of all three genera are known com¬ 
monly under the name ydn, of wliich species attack and bore 
into all felled timber and bambus and even into the hard heart- 
wood of the hill oak and filled oaken casks of beer and water. The 
white wood of the sdl {Shorea tobmpoi} snS^ers much from the smne 
insects and frequently rafters made of immature sdl saplmgs fall to 
pieces firom fbeir attacks and pjine, beams afo so completely hollow¬ 
ed ^t thiid imthing but^the Aaoti^ei; ^sj^iee allied 
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to Anobium bores pine logs to the depth of a foot, but only when 
the bark is left on them after being felled. Another attacks the 
bambn, and there are few bambus of any age without the fine holes 
made by these small insects for entrance to their feeding ground. 
Cheroots, books and furniture are equally liable to their attacks, and 
even the painted Bareilly-made and Dehli-made furniture fall to 
pieces, pierced and eaten by numerous minute beetles of this 
family. 

The larvsB of Anobium are short and soft and are provided with 
six feet and a hard scaly head and the mouth is furnished with two 
very strong jaws by which it pierces the hardest wood. The larvm 
of Bottrichus {Apate)j another lignivorous genus, are usually curved 
into an arch composed of twelve distinct rings and provided with 
scaly feet. They also possess a scaly head and are furnished with 
strong, gnawing jaws. They undergo the transition to the pujm and 
perfect state in the wood and only leave it to perpetuate their race. 
The dost seen at the month of and around the holes that mark the 
presence of these insects is simply the snbstanoe of the wood passed 
out by them in the form of excrement. As they all breathe by 
tracheoBf the simple and only plad for getting rid of them is to 
immerse the wood infected in water for a suflBcient time to drown 
them. 

The section Trachelia of Heteromerous beetles includes many 
„ ^ vegetable feeders most of which are minute 

insects very difloiilt to identify. Amongst 
the MtloidcB or oil-beetles, which are so named from their possess¬ 
ing the power of discharging an oily fluid from their legs, we 
have the several genera to which belong beetles with vesicating 
properties known generically as Spanish flies. Mylahrut eiehcmi, 
Fabr. is common in the souUi of Europe and India mid is officinal 
in the Indian Pharmaooposia. In upper India we have Atetoe 
trian^uma^ Comtharit (Lytta) ffigoi and molaceOf and in Madias, 
Myktbru puttulaia and punekt, besides other spedoi in other Pro- 
vinoes. Larvss of the ^nus Cantharis are said to be parasitical 
on the bodies of the Hymenoptera and Biptera. ^ beetles of 
the section AtracheUa are distingnished by the absence of a 
nedc and indnde the huge number arranged under the &inily 
Ijms&ttomdar. Heady all are terrestrial In their hidiits and dwell 
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on the ground under stones, in sandj places or in dark parts of 
bnildings and in old walls. They are usnally of a black or ashmi 
colour and from this derire their name. Blapn distingnished by 
its square and slightly convex thorax frequents ibe store-room 
and the genus Tmdrio fnmudies the meal-worm of the flour 
bin. 

The beetles comprising the section Pseudo-tetramera possess 
apparently only four joints in each tarsus, but in most cases there 
are in reality five joints. They include the great tribes of weevils 
{RhyneopliorcL^ and long-horns {^Longiwrne^i both of which are so 
destructive to all forms of vegetation living and dead. The Rhyn^ 
copKora have the front of the head elongated into a rostrum or snout 
and attack living trees and plants, grain and timber. To this tribe 
belongs the Brueku» pin or pea-grub, which deposits its eggs in the 
tender germ where they are hatched and eventually the pupa stage 
is reached and the perfect insect departs through a minute hole in 
the mature pea. The Indian representative, if net identical, has 
similar habits and attacks peas, beans and gram and the seeds of 
the timber trees of the same family. A species of this family, very 





SkundUU* Boedktu. 


common in our forests, has exactly the same habit Ihis insect 
lays its eggs in the flower of the scti and there they batch and the 
larva grows with the flower and feeds on the firuit uirtU it is time 
feu it to undergo the <dumgo into the pupa state. It then gnaws 
off tiie Iroin the stalk and falls with tiie fruit to the ground, 
where it lats ijbs way ont ax»d bmies ilBelf a few Inches in the eartit 
to'bepome a pnpa and |hen a perfect insect Daeh see<H;K)d of the 
sdf alteta eontsiai.fwo or font iasifp of this spedeer. Amongst the 
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we have the Calandra gtaMiria which feeds upon wheat, 
barley (maize), and the like and Calandra oryzcB, the weevil of rioe* 



Catandra wgzee. 

Both are the makers of the fine holes found in the grains that they 
attack. The corn-beetle is about an eighth of an inch in.length 
and of a reddish brown colour. The female deposits her eggs on 
the com after it has been stored and the larvsB bore into the grain 
and feed on the dour. They undergo their change into the papa 
state within the grain and emerge a perfect insect ready to com¬ 
mence the cycle of change afresh. Kiln-drjring the grmn appears 
to be the only effective method for getting rid of it. 

The long-horns are also known as Capricomes or goat-horned 

from the length and form of thmr antexuue. 

Long ooroM. Their larvm look like stoat, elongated white 

worms and the segments of their bodies are much' alike in alL^ 
All the segments are a littlb swollen ; the first, however, is the 
largest and is covered above and below with a leathery plate. 
They have rudimentary aniennss. These larvae live in the tranks 
and branches of trees and in the cellular structure of some herba¬ 
ceous plants. Since they never come to the light, they are colourless 
and have soft integuments, but as they feed upon the wood out 
of which they form galleries ^y have vei^ strong jaws and a 
very stout head. As they do not want to walk much in their 
galleries diey have no legs ekoept in a very rudimentary form ; their 
swollen segments enablm^ th^ to obmh, l^is history of the pecu¬ 
liar strnctnre of these lafTss presents striking tmalogies with that of 
the wood-eatil^ larviS of the. Xtepkiopiera and Hymenoptera and 
the existence of similar adaptations in very different insects in wder 
to enable them to live nnder the same conditions of existence is 

* Daaeaa. T^pnsf. laa., ass. 

13 
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very remarkable. The strength of the jaws, too, differs according 
to the density of the tissues of the plant on which the insects live. 
The abdomen of the female in certain genera is provided with on 
ovipositor by which she can place her eggs through the crevices of 
the bark of trees in the interior whore they hutch and the larva; 
find their proper food. The larvaa make a cocoon by joining toge¬ 
ther fragments of wood and bits of vegetable matter with their 
saliva and within it undergo their transformation into nymphs. A 
species of Lamia attacks the AeaciUf and it is believed* that one of 
the Prvmidoi furnishes the white-grub of the tea-shrub. The per¬ 
fect insect mokes an incision at the root of a tea bush and there 
deposits her eggs and the larva as soon as it is hatched bores into 
the heart of the stem. It then either hollows out the stem upwards 
or descends to the tap root first and then moves upwards. In either 
case the bush dies whilst the larva turns into a pnpa in the ground 
below. As a rule these insects attack plants in which the healthy 
flow of sap has been interrupted by injury either from the hoe or 
fire. Similarly the species of Cerambyx that attacks tho sdl in log 
only does so when the bark is allowed to remain on it and the living 
tree only in parts where it has been injured and partial decay has 
set in. The grubs of this family are kuowu under the vernacular 
HftiTiA mahora in the sub-montane tract and Bohilkhand and are 
found in the catechu, iltin, stru, ndnt, mango, pine and even other trees 
of which the sap possesses a penetrating odour. Sdl saplings sufier 
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from another species of L<3at^gioornes of which the larva cats a way for 
itself in the yoang soft stem from tho root to the highest point it con 
reach and desti'oys the yoang tree. Young trees affected by this 
grab con be recognized by the heaps of excromontitious matter look¬ 
ing like saw-dnst that are expelled by tho insect from tho aperture 
forming the opening to its burrow. A minuto species does consi¬ 
derable damage to the outer tissues of the wood beneath the bark in 
tlie khair. The Mmol {Bomhox m(daharicum)f stinffna {Mininffa 
pterjfgo^erma) and ningra ( Ergihrina iuherosc) arc subject to tho 
ravages of another species of the Lamildm of which Mcnoehamtu 
Roylii is a good example. The larva of this insect is very largo and 
Mr. Thompson collected from one log of a^ngna^ forty-three perfect 
beetles, about a dozen larvae and five or six pupae though tho log 
was not above six feet in length and thirty inches in girth. Tho 
httairuh {Salia tetraspermeS^f dMk {BuUa frondosa), jhingan (Odina 
Wodier) and the cotton-tree are infested by another species of tho 
same family which forms a solid cocoon of a substance resembling 
lime some sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Enough has been 
written to show the economical importance of a study of these 
insects. 

The sub-division PkyiopKaga comprises those pseudo-tetramerous 

beetle that have neitlier a rostrum nor 
Fhjtoi^Mga. long antenna). They are further distributed 

into the Eupoda including the Bagrida and Crioet^<B and tho 
Cydica containing the Hupidaf CtundideBf OcUmundaf EumolpidtSf 
Otryiomdidm and Erofylida* The Sagrida are distinguished by 
the development of the thighs and some of them are most conspicu¬ 
ous for tibe brilliant colour of their elytra. Tho Cno0mdawe 
smdl insects remarkable for their handsome form and in somo 
species for their bright colours. Thoir larva have soft bodies 
and protect themselves by coverii^ two-thirds of the upper 
portions of their bodies with excremontitious matter which in 
colour and appearance closely resemble tho vegetable tissues 
on wbioh th^ feed. This they are enabled to do by the posi¬ 
tion of the oiud vent which is placed on the tide of the back 
a little removed from the extremity of the abdomen, so that the 
eiorenients ore u^q^elled in a line with &e body. Tbs lorv^ of 
the Bupida have a similar habit, and allied to them ore the 
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CamdkJa or tortoiso booties, so called from tlio thorax bo!n||f more 
or leas s<)mi*€irculttr and covering the head. The last segment 
of tlio abdomen of tho larvae is fbmishod vrith a fork 'whidb 
rcecivcs tho oxcromentitions matter designed to cover and pro<* 
tcct the soft upper portion of tho body. Tho Chrydomelida or 
golden beetles- are also leaf-oating insects, many of which are 
adorned with the most brilliant metallic colours. Their larvss arc 
provided with tho two-prongod fork for the fixation of the cover¬ 
ing of stcFCoracooas matter os in the preceding family. To this 
family belongs tlio notorious potato-beetle of Colomdo {Doryphota 
dcvanlmeaia) and to tho Galerucidoifiha Haltica nemorum or turnip 
fly. 

To tho lost great group having three joints in each tarsus belong 

tho Coceineikiat or lady-birds which are the 
same *iu form in India as in Europe. They 
arc amongst tho most useful scavengers of the flower garden, their 
Inrvm living for the most part on tho Aphides or plant lice. They 
have the power of discharging from the joints of their limbs a 
yellow finid wdiich has a disagreeable, penetrating odour. The 
EndotnychUlw are chiefly found on fungi in forests and damp places 
and ore numerous in iiulividnals.' 

> To the «tndcnt X woiiM rcocmraeiid Lnconfaire'i ColeopUres wtUi oontinoo- 
tion, IS roll., PariH, ie&4-70, a» the moat cdinprehettsive, looet recent ud oarclul 
of all tkc worka ott beetles. From a atiuly of it and the refereooes ftirra in the 
foot-notca* be will be able to find ont fur himaelf where to look for inlonnatloD. 

1 hare endeavourcil to trire some biute in thla reapeet in the rcferencee at foot 
of the list of each fautlly, bnt it would be beyond the loope of the j^ceent work 
to do more. There is no royid road to the stndy of Entomology sad* as ngords 
Indian inweta, the diOIcuitioa ore reiy great and ace oeawiderably cahonood by 
the oetlon of writers who think that tlwy odronee the intenata of aolenee fey 
idtering names on some pretouec or another and only imooeed in disfaeartsnljig 
those who are anxloiw to old them. I9amcfrabbing| altering and restoring is 
that part of tlic work which is ef the least ; 'sslUo pckotlcal or montol volne. 
The foiiowing works will Mao be foond aacfnl i— 

&lpC<e{es gcuvrot des £k>lee|>t^ros4b la aoUootlon de U4e Comts Dsjeon. Paris. 
1S38.S9. 

Obserwathmes nonnella! In ColsopMn Xadt« Orientalfs by Petty, Mantch. 

im. 

Anmdosa Jaranicn Ity Moctcay oM .Hebllold. Lond<m, 164S. 

of Nepal Inyceta by Uspo). Qray*s Eool, Ulse. t 

XfOtMloii, laai. 

^fypeb of CoUvndlva, British Museum swies by C.O. WaUi^^ Xdindott. 
IW. ' - 
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OOL SOFTER A.—Beetlet. 

X.—^Pontamera: five-jointed. 

A.—GBODEPHAGA. 

Family GimdeZuto--'Tiger-beetle8. 

Cicindela, Zrtnn. —Frinceps [ssfasciata, Hope : anrofasciata, 

Vigore: Colon, Klvg: iriramoso, 
acnminata, superba, Kollar: anrovittata, 
chloropne, tremnla, BrulU: hymalaica 
(Kash.) Redt,: dives, Oory: qoadrimaoolata, 
Aad. .* Oandei, doriolineata, specnlirera, 
anchoralis, psammodroma, niveioincta, 
Chevrol.: PriD8e|»ii, Sound.: variipes, ooto- 
gramma, intermedia, grammophora, imper^ 
feota, albopnnctata lencoloma, striatifrons, 
dromiooide8,viridilabris,olilorocbila, tetras- 
pilota, Chaudoir: viridnla, Quene.: catena, 
Olw.: assamensis, latipennis (As.), il^opei, 
(As.) ; (Galochroa) Sbivah, Parry: octo- 
notata, eqnesttis, bicolor, 6-panctata(Mad., 
Cal.), Hope. 

(Abroscelis) tennipes, npsilon, longipes, 
Hope, 

(Catoptria) specolifera, Guir. 
(iEnictomorpha) analis, Fcibr. 

Tetracba, TFes^.-^enphratica (Oen. 1.), Olio. 

Apteroessa, Hope .—grossa (Mad.), FcAr. 

Tricondyla, iSatr.—connata (ssaptera Dej.), Lam. 

Oollyri^ ektteniiata (Ka8b.),i2ed£..* mficomis flavitatais, 

BrulU: macnlicollis, Chaud. 

SWtMoif.—Mod. tibae. las. I. il. 1839. 

Laeerdefre.’.SgC’C. Wn, L, 1, 1834. ladtsa t Glttw>olat, B«v. Zotri., 

1848,#. 9ftt C4aiM<«(r, Ball. Ao Masattw, isio^ #. ii« isst, 
p. 4x pEtfV|p, Tiaas. Eat. fioo., XV., 84 1 Aa. ilag. H. 
XLi a. 84 lir., 1894 
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Family CarahidcB —Groiind4>eeile9 
Omophron^La^r.^-ovittatam, pictam, TFtei. .* maoaloscun, Chaud* 
Kebria, Latr .—Xanthacra (Him.), Chaud. 

Garabns, Linn. —^liibariopborus (Mas.), Boysii (H. I.), TaJtum: 

Wallidiii (As.), Hope: cashmiricns (Elash.), 
Redt. 

Galosoma, Web .—^nigrum (Asu), Parry: chineose, Kirby: indi¬ 
cam, orientele (Bom.), Hope. 

Hexagonia, JS^rby —terminafa, Kirby. 

Trigonodactyla, —cephalotes, D^.: proximo. Lap. 

Casnonia, Latr. —bimacolata (Kash.), Redt.: fuscipennis, Chaud. 
Ophionea, Eeeh ,—cyanooephala (Ben.), Fcibr. 

Drypta, jPa6r.--Hsreftipe8, Wied.: pallipes, Tiigata, amabilis, 

Chaud.: nmndibolans, Lap. 

Gaierita, JPa£r.*->attelaboide8, Fahr. 

Omphia, iSeaeA-*->hirtos, Fcdnr.: pilosos, atratas, Kluy: compla- 

nata, Reiehe. 

Pheropsophns, iSlo^-~<qaadripastalaioB, stenoderas, amcenos, lis- 

soderas, lineifrons, Chaud. 

Braobinns, TFeb.—pictos (Bom.), Hope : Girioneri, Eyd.: figar- 

atas, Chaud. 

Hastax, Fueih. —hiatrio, Fabr.: palcheUas, D^.: longipalpia, 

Wied. 

Calleida, —BoysH, (N. 1.), Chaud. 

Cymindi^ La/tr .—qnadrimacalata (Kasb.), Redt.: atigniiila, 

.Chaud* 

Hetabletas, 8ek. —obacan^tUina (-^ilotna, ^ios.), 

HefU 

Lkmyohiia, TFit.—boioaerioeiia (N. I.), Chaud, 

Lebia, ladr, —prinoepa, Boyi^ baaal^ Chaud,: atia, Lup,s 
bnnmaai bini^UiQraz, Wied, 

PMi^Miaoptera, l>^.’-^faat0x»Sde (Ben.), WUd, 

^Tebi^miodenia, i>9.--4ri6i8oSaiii^ diaeop^uiqtftaa, Chaud, 
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HuBoreos, 2Reg, —orientalis, opaonlns, sericens, pleiironeoiii% Ikj, 
Plochionns, D^‘.-^nigroIineatiis (Ben.), Chaud. 

Caiucopas, Kirby^ —^nitiduliu, Lap. : Withillii, Hope : elegans, 

Chaud, 

Siagono, Latr, —pabescens (Ben.), Chaud, 

Lnperoa, Lap, —^laBvigatua (Dec.), Fabr, 

Antbia, Wth, —orientalis, Hope, 

Scapterns, —Q-nerinii, D^, 

Clivina, £ra<f*.-—‘memnonia, lobata, assamensis, indioa, 

striata, extensicollis, melanaria, bengalensis, 
epbippiata, Pviz, 

Craspedopboms, H(^ —^genicolatos, chalooeepbalns, Wied.t 

ohloTocepbalus, KoU: transyersalis, 
bifasciatas, Lap, 

Diapboropsophus, Mellyi (Ben.), Chaud.: ooncinnna 

(Ben*), Laf, 

Rbopalopalpns, Laf ,—^p»oiloides (K. 1.), licf. 

Cblsenins, Bon.—'poroatos, Oory: neelgberiensis, Gu4r.: jantbi- 

nns (Kasb.),- Modi.: flavofemoratns, Lap,: 
nepalensit, Sykesii (Bom.), Hope, 

Hololeins, Zia/.—nitidnlns, D:y, 

Codes, Bon,—TiTens, Wied,: soloatos, Eeeh, 

Badister, Clcdrv. —tboraoicns, rnbidioollis, 5>ptistnlata8, Wied, 

Idiomorpbns, Cilaud.—Gnerinii (K. I.), Chaud. 

Paobjtracbelns, CAaud.—cribriceps (K. 1.), Chaud, 

Baiysomns, D^, —Gyllenbalii, semiTittatcis, D^, 

Harpalns, ikitr.—qnadriooUis (Slasb.), iZedt. 

Anoplogenins, CAaad.—disoopborns (N. 1.), Chaud, 

Trigonotoma, TuidiooUis, planicoliis, 

£* _ 

Boooptogemns, CAatid.—nusstiu (K. 1*), G&oiMi. 

Caiadfomiis, Mach, —tenebrioidea, OUa, 

BWodIb, Late, —nepaleiistf, Hope, 

Stiigia, BrwW ■ matillaris, BnM 
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Sphodnis, Clairv. —indas (Him.), Chaud* 

Calathas, Bm ,—angnslataa (Kash.), i2ed<. 

Ealeptas, Kltig. —ooderas (Him.), Chaud. 

Dicmnoncos, Cluzttd, —femoralis (Him.), Ofiaud, 

Oallistns, Bon. —coarctatus (N. I), La/. 

Lnaiocera, Dej. —orientalis (N. I.), Chaud, 

Bembidiam, Latr. —^indicum (Him.), Chaud. 

RqpntHCU. 

fr««lwoo</.<~Mod. e1«M. Ins. 1., 67.18S9. 

£acardaire.-4p(:o. 1., 84, 1854. Indian ipeciet; Ckamdoift Ball, de 
Motoow, 184t>59l: Wititmnnn Mag. Zool. I., t, 69: II. 58,40 1 
Dejean’a catalogue, 1895*31. Panj/. An. Mag. N. H., n. a ,XIV., 

454. 

B.—HYDRODBPHAGA. 

Family Diving-beetles. 

Hypbydnis, lUig. —lyratus, Swartz. 

Hydroporus, Clairv. —quodricostattis (Bom.), AiAd. 
Hydrooanthus, Say.—lactaosus, Avbd, 

Laccophilos, Leach. —parvulus (Bom.), flexaosns (Mod.), Aubd. 
Colyinbetes, Clairv. —lineatus (Kosh.), Redt. 

Cybister, Curtis. —^liinbatus (As.) Fabr.: Guerinii (Nep.), ben- 

galcn8i8,iiidicu8, Dejeanii (Mad.), posticus, 
bisignatus, Aubd: tripunctatus, Oliv.: 
comptus, pauperculus. White: bimaculatus 
(Nep.) Hope: rugulosus (Kash.), Redt. 

Hydaticus, Leach. —vittatus, F<d>r.: festivns. III,: Fabricii, 

Macl: signatiponnis, Dejeanii (Mod.) 
Aubd, 

Btfrrenett. 

Erifksen.’-Gttamk DftiMoroM.. Berlin, 1339 . 

Vdestmond.^-UvA. Clai% Ina. 1 ., 95^ tna. 

jrAiA;.—Hetnenclataie of the Hydrooantharl in the Britioh Mnaenm, 1347 , 
^^■^*^^-M«-G^d«eH 7 d*o.«tdeabj^. facie 1639(VlthvolauieofBejeaa). 

' X«eerdbirt.-->Bpte. Qt^., I., 4 ^ 
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Family 

Qytmxu, Fabr.: indicof, Aubd, 

Orectoobiltis, Etch, —^gangeticiu, WUd.: semivestitiis (B6n.)| 

Guir,: spectdarisy Aubi* 

Dinentos, JI(»;l.*~«Q8tarali8, spinosos (Mad. Nep.), FcAr,: Bnb- 

•pinosiu, Kluff: C!omma, Thutuf oiliataa, 
Forak,: indicos (Nep.)| mudentatas, AvbS, 

BtfKftnau. 

£«e0i'4atr«.-.8pte. Gfiii., I., 4S3, u4 aa la preoedlng. 

a—PHILHYDRIDA. 

Family Hydrophilida —Water-lovers. 

HydrophilaS) Geoff. —olivacoii8(Mad.),Fa&r..’ viridicolUs CKash.)| 

oashmiriensis (Kash.), Redt» 

Stemocophas, Solier ,—^nifipes (As.) Fabr. 

Family Hydroliidm. 

Amphiops, Eriehe. —gibbns, Illiger. 

Family SphamdiidcB, 

Cyolonotum, Eriehe, —orbictdare, abdomitoalis, Fabr.: capease, 

Dey. 

Refertmeu. 

fTMlwootf.*—Mod. CIbm. Ins. I*i 111* 18S9. 
jLoeordatre.—SpCHS. Gihout T.« 445, 1804. 

Nat. des Col. do Frsaoe (PalplcomM): Paris, 1644. 

D.—NECROPHAGA. 

Family Paueaidm, 

Cerapteras, Sweder .—^latipes (Ben.), 8wed. 

Ceratoderas, Weet ,—bifosciattis (MoradL), Kollar, 

MerUmodenu, West .—Bensoni (N.-W. P.), West, 

Platyrhopalns, West .—denticomis (N.-W. P.) I?ono».: angastos 
^ (Mas.) ; anicolor; acatidens (Nep.) ; 

Mellii (Mad.) | satoialis (Mhow); aj^us- 
trifer (Ben.) Ifljsli? Westwdodii (Ben.), 
Sound. : intennedios (N. L), Benson, 

16 



Itfl mmiuirm pitnucvf 

PaiusTU) *]iiliooniis (Mas.); tiionid«iit (N. I.) ; Picbtelil 

(%n. Him.)) Donav.: nanoens (Him.)) pbloi- 
ophonis (Mas.) j Baconis (N, I.)) Bmtm : 
tibialis (Ben.) ; Hearseyanns (Benares) ; 
Hardwiokii (Almora) ; Saundersii (N. L); 
Boysii (Ifhow); denUcalatas (K. I.); cog- 
natns (Ben.) ; fnlvns; Stevensianas (N. L) ; 
politns (N. 1) : rndtarsis (N. L), Jeidoni). 
WMt. 

W«$tw9od.—iiod. CSl^ L, I80« 1889: ]l<mogn^ of the Am 

Xnt, n.) 1,37,161 (lS4S)t Ceb. Or. Kit. t. 41: An. Mas. N. H. n. e. VII. SSS i 
Vm. 449. Z. 409. 

Laeordair 0 . —Spte. G£n., H., 1,1664. Xadiaii Bpedee t B ea eoa , G61. J. N. B. 
HmnruL Ine. Indie, f. 4,6. Bojee J. A. 6. Ben. XXL 491. 

Family jStlpAida—Sbield-beetles. 

BU^a, lAmn .—osonlans (ssDiamesas oscnlanS) (Ben.), 

idiloroptera (sstetraspilota) Hope) 
(Bom.)) Lap,: ioptera (Eash.)) JRtdL 
Apatetioa) Weet .—lebioides (Him.)) WeH. 

GatopS) vestittis (H. I.), Murrey, 

WMlweedl—Mod. Clue. Ine. 1.1S6,1SS9» Geb. Or. Etat. t. 41. 
Aae0n(e»rf^-.Spte. 64n., IL, 191^ 1654. 

Family NtHduUdoe^ 

OSarpopIuliiS) ZeoeA.— obsoletns, Erioho, 

Itt/’eNeew. 

ffMSMMl.—Mod. CSeea 1. 140, 1689. 

A«Mr4ea^».~4Sp4e. G4n., II., tST, 1664. 

Afarriy.- Mo oog rey h of the WHldalldn. 1664. 

Family TrogomHdm, 

Alindiia) .&i4At.---oneaatalii (Kaah.)) Hsdt 
MelambU) £in6A4.~-^miiool)i8 (Ben.)) Gndu 

B^/brenoee. 

Weetneod y Mo A. Qew, 1,146, 1666. 

Ae « e r de ir e.^8pto. Qtn., tU, 666,166A 

Family Colpdiaim. 
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FamOy Cue^ida. 

Heotvfchmm, New. —butriatom, Lap.: heros, rnfipennia, Fabr.: 

brevifoBsiun, New ,; dqpreBsasi| Smith* 
Andatria, Erieh». —oylindrioa, West. 

Caoi:;jiis, Nabr. —^bicolor (Nep.), Smith. 

Ltmopblceas, —eangninolentas (Nep.) Hope .* concolor, ob- 

aoletos, Smith. 

R^ftre»e$$. 

fF«il«wod.->llodL ClMiy las^I., 148,1888. Oil».Or. Sot. t 41. 

AnM, JP.—Llst of tho Cueojlto In fha BritUh Mniemi. 1881. 
Laeordair9.f‘-&ffc. Q8ii.v U., 890,1864. 

Family Permatidw. 

Decme et qe» Zrtaa.—lardarim (bimon-beetle, Nep&l)) Linn*: oada» 

▼erimiS) Fabr. 

E. —BBACHELTiaA. 

Family StaphpUnidm. 

Myrmedoaia) Shieh-’-^hmoww (Him.), Mope, 

Tadiiaiis, Oraoem .—^melanariiis (Ben.), Erich. 

Flatyproeopns, Msam .—^tamnlns (Mad.),* foliginosna (Ben.) 

Erich. 

PalaBstriniu, Erich. —Sykesii, mntiUariiis (Ben.), Erich. 
Gaianistea, JSHo4.-—Westemanii (Ben.), Erich. 

Stapbylinns, Liim .—oinotos (Easb.), JRcdt. 

Rt/trtmut. 

WHAMorf.—lied. CloM. Ink 1.161, 1889: Aa. Itag. N. B. a. •. Vn, Ua 
Eriehtemt O.- O a a . «k flpte. Staphyltaonua. Boriia, l•89.•40. 
ABCQ e fo il r j . ^^Spfo. 04a. II. 17,1864. 

F. --0LAVIC0BKEa 
Family Huteridm —Mimio-beetlea 

Platyaoma, LeoB^^atcatam (Ben«), Er. 

Hirter, Ziwi.*—bipiist^tns, Eabr.t orientalu, Pttyh.: distortos^ 

' JUf pimetalatiu, bengakiini, Wied.: meluak 

ribi, pa&^, oonaomtu^ acmroht, latcriac, JEk .* 
paraUeltui (Kaah.), iSalc. 

27otodotti, d§ (Itad.), Jfiira 
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Cyptnros, Erich, —senescaDS (Ben.), Erich. 

Saprintu, J5WcA.->-4>gatttttn8, Fabr .; speciostiB, copress, Erich. 

Xi/ireiteu. 

Watia9od.^Uod. CteM» Ins., 1.181,1888. 

XAcordairi.—Sp€e. CMn., IL, 94f, 1854. 

a—LAMELLIOORNES. 

Family Z«(oantcIar-~Stag-beeile8. 

Lncaoiu, Fabr. —^Itmifer [sLama, Barm.: var. ^ ■■ villostia, 

Mope], (Him.); Canton (Aa.); Foreteri, (Aa.) g 
ICacCleilandii (As.); Buddha (Ai.); &ahmmna 
(As.): Bafflerii (As.); Mearesii [f ^nigripes, 
Eope], (As.): Parryi [j^s=8exricollia, 

(As.): Baladera (As.); pktyoephalus (As.) ; 
Hope: Gasella [¥ aDelessertii, Gn4r. and 
^ MCuTera, Prinsepii, Burmeisteri (Mad.)^ 
oastanoptems (Hep.), Hopc]^ (Hep.), Fabr.: 
multidentatas (As.), inquinatus, Jenkinsii 
(As.), strigiceps (Him.), Wc$t. .* bloolor 
(Hep.), OUe,: oarinatus (d ■■uloes Olio.: 
▼ar. $ dux, West.; camelus, Oliv), 
lAnn. 

Dorcas, JKaeL.-^epalen8ie [var. ^ sssimilis, Hope; Chevrol- 

atii, Chenu ; Panyi, Hope\t (Hep.); Bafflesii 
(As.); Maclieayii: Spencei, (As.) : bulbosus 
(As.); bengalensis; enrvidens, (As.); paral- 
Idas ; Eschsoholtzii; lineato-ponctatus 
Blanchardi (As.); Ti^^us (As.) ; astaooides ; 
(As.); foveatus (As.) ; Westmmaimi (As.), 
de H ab™i (As.), pnnctilabris (As.); omissus 
(As.); Hope: Girafik [var. 6 =Do'«mesii, 
Conftidns, Bope^: Saiga [ S ssReiohii, 
Hope; fssTitalus, ATqpe], (As.), OUf 
mer; buo^hdus ssBrianns, Bopof 
% sfugifroni^ Bopolt (As.); bubalus, (As.), 
Fertps ctribrioBp8 (s:inolosfus, ATqps), CAs- 
vrol. :' mdablncns, WcO* 

Figulus, 
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iUftrtitett. 

ClMS, I, I8S, 1M»: Ob, Or Ent. t10^ M. An, ling. 

H. B. B. 1. Vin. 114. 

£aeordaif».-^Bp€o, G£d, III. 4, 1884. 

Bojg*.—Catelogne <>1 Lnoanoid Cotoopters. 1848: BoylotHim.: Ony ZooL 
lClic.t Tnni. Ltnn. Soo., XVlIl. 687 : EIX 106 and An. lUg. N. H. VI. 194} 
Vin. aoti IX. 847, XII. 868. 

Fnmily Copridm —Dung-beetleo. 

AteachttSi W^)er .—sanctas (Mad.) Fair,: gangeticus, Brahmi- 

nuB, Lap.: conyalescens, oostatas, Wied.: 
devotus (Kash.) Redt. 

l^87phaB|£a<r.—neglectus, Gory: histiu, Weid.: cashmiriensis^ 

Redt. 

Gymnoplennia, iU.'—miliaris, cyaneus (Mad.) Leei, Koenigii 

(Mad.) granalatas, Hellwigii (Mad.) sinuo 
atus, FaLr.: mnndas, exanthema, Wied.: 
opacos (Kash.) Redt.: Dejeanii, capicola, 
samptuosQs, indions, impressns, Lap. 

Copris, Geoff.—SabsBUB (Mad.), nanus (Mad.), Midas, capnci- 
nns, Bucephalus, orientalis, fricator, Fabr.: 6- 
dentata (Kasb..>, Sacoiitala (Kash.), Redt. 

Ouihophagus, La^r.-^Pitheoias, senicuius(Mad.), metallicus, par- 

dalis, Pirmal, pygmaeus (Mad.), parvulus, 
Catta (Mad.), bifasciatus (Mad.), drome- 
darius, 4*dentatus, tarandns, unifasdatus 
(Mad.), Bonasus, pallipes, Corvus, Ibex, 
nuohidens (Mad.), Tragus (As.), AntUope, 
fuscopunctatus, Dama, vitulus, Mopsns, 
spinifex (Mad.), eeneus (Mad), oentricomis 
(Mad.), unicornis (Mad.), furcnlns, d-comis 
(Mad.), Imvigatus, politns (Mad.), aterrimus 
pusillus, Fabr.: ereotns obtosns, S-comis, 
punctulatn8,diTiaus, aenesoens, ramosas, tri¬ 
corns, lamina, tritnber, bicnspis, 8etosns,hip- 
ons, troglbdyta, luteipennii, .* ignons, 
Fi(pors .* sntniatiii, : JilUoiti (Mad.), 
imperator,tigrini, Zio^.;phaDi8oid6s (Him.), 
Hope : di$oilis^ L$ Che.: BMxna (Kjah.), 
angnlatps 
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OnititieUtis, 2«;7.--^Bhadamiattis (Had.) femorattuii dttoilli 

(As.), Fitbr»: Diadema, ^otas, iug<v> 
Wied. 

Btfwtmtm. 

IFMl«oodl.->lfod. OlMS, I y fOSy 18BS. 

£a 0 ericijinf.—Splo. HI., Sly I88S. IikdUaa ij^w: fkbtlelaa, jMMMte. 

Family AphadHdtg, 

Apbodins, iZ2.’->-6orsx, elongatnlus, analis, obsolettts, nuestuS) 
maii^elliis (Mad.), atrioapiUusf impndions, 
jFa6r. .* ele^s, AU,: diadema, oonratos, dis« 
008 , rofopostaloB, Wied,: hirdpes (ElasL), gon* 
agricos (Elaah.), Bedi*i iitegukris (Him.), 
Hcpe, 

Chatopistbes, Tr«it.--^'nis (Him. Ceo. I ), TFest 

Chiron, iUao2ir.<---snloithorax, Perty: digiiatos, Pabr^i assamsil* 
sis. Mope* 

Wmtmoed^Uoi. ClaM» hu., L, 107, ISSa 

£aMras^.-Spte. OhL, HL, US. I86S. 

Family Orphmda, 

Orphnos, JU!<ioi/«~-4doolor, Fo&r. .* mysoronsis, pidnns (B6n.)| 
impressns (Oen. L), nanos (Cen. L), TFait 

OohodsBos, olurysomeiiniiSi Fdbr»: lotesoens, piotoi} 

Wtd, 

JfffinaMt. 

oirtda XattsUtoon bisgss. nsas. Soe. IV., IMi Hi, 

lad 8cr^ SO. 

j;M«rdi<r«.<-Bp4aOdB.,lll.»lSV, IISS. 

Famfly Efphotoridm, 

HyboioraB, ll(w£.—odentalisy Msp^: Boei, Wttt 

Fhmfiaom, Lgp.: dobios, indioiis, Wt»U 

' 'll 

I T il t i ml l—ftaaa fcd. Bos, lY^ Htt> Aa.llsi» JI.B.a.s.XI.,ili, 
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Family G^<rupui9-^Dor>beeilet. 

Ailiyreiif Mae-JUajf, —orientalii, Lap.: frontaliB (As.), Paarry* 
B<dbooera8, ASfiy.—Cyclops (As. Cen. L) Fabr.: sulcioollis, im- 

pressns, Wied.: grandis, Calanas (Bom), 
indicns (Cen. 1.), Hope: ferraginens, oaip- 
eniooUis, Z^.; Laportei [■■ferraginens. 
Lap ], Westnroodii [■■fdrcicollU, West], 
Hold.: IsBvicoUis ; lateralis (Bom.); capi- 
tatus (As.) ; insequalis ; bicarinatus | dor¬ 
salis ; nigrioeps ; transversalis, Weat, 
Qeotropes, Latr .—orientalis (Him.), Hope. 

gf/crMMM. 

Mod. Clsss, I., SOI, ISSS. Trans. Idnn. 8oe. ZX., 4SS: An. Mi«. 
M.B.n.aZIV.,454: ZV.. 43S.; Snd Ser. U., 14S,85S. 

Xocordoira.—8p6e. Gte. UI. 138. ISfiS. 

Family Pasaalida. 

Geraonpes, ATaup—Ansteni (As.), StoL 
Tsenioceros, Kaup —^bicnspis (As.), Kaup, 

Plenrarins, Kaup —^brachypbyllns (Nil.), 8tol. 

Leptanlax, ATotip—dentatns, bioolor (As.), Fabr. 

Aoeraios, Kaup —^grandis (As.), Barm..* eiHarginatns (Aa). Fabr. 
Basilianos, ATaup—^xmcrns (As. Nep.), Perch.: neelgberiensis 

(Nil.), Chtir.: Cantoris (As.), Hope : indicas 
(Nil.), assamensis, 8iol. 

Passalas, Fahr .—^frontioomis (Tib.), Went. 

B^/krtnewt. 

I83B. 

fTMlMoA—Mod. OISM. las. L IBS, less i An. Mag. N. H. n. a YIIL, IfA 
8mA, F.—OatalogtM of VOsMlIda la tiia British Moaonai, ISSS. 

Zoeordalrs.—Spte. Gte., Ill., 44, ISSA 
Zao|i.>—Monograph. Bsrlln Ent. Zslt., XV., 1S71. 

Blafies4a.->On Indian FOasaUdn. i. A. 8. Ban. ZLXI, II., 14S, 1S7S. 

Family 

Serica, i/ocA.—-mntabilis (Mad.), Fabr.: mannorata, umbrina, 

indioa, iiidesomis, nifoonprea, costigera, fer- 
ngatli, brevis, gnmaligera (Ben.), BUmeh .: 
immatablis, Behbu, t margiiwUa, bimaonkta, 
Hipe: fenroginet (&ub.), Bsdt 
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Apogonia, Kirby—raaoa (Mad), ferrtiginaa FtAt. 

Ancylonjoliai Bloneh .—serraia (Mad.), Fait,: aeolptiooliif^ 

puberina, longipennia. (Ban.), Rejnandii, 
Perrottetii, consangninea, Blanck,: mnoidBy 

SchSn.: 

Sobizonycba, Erich .—raficolliB (Mad.) Fahr.: fnaceaoens, xan* 

thodera (Ben), Blanch.: cylindrica, SchOn.: 
oribricollis (Kash.), Redt* 

Brahmina, Blanch .—Calva (Ben.), conuta (Ben.), Blanch, 

Anoxia, Lap .—^Indiana (N. I.), Blanch. 

Lenoopbolis, Blanch .—Candida, Oliv.: lepidc^bora, nivecHiqna- 

mosa, Blanch. 

Lepidiota, Hope —^bimaonlata («■ Griffitfaii, Hope), Savnd.: pnno- 

tatipennis, stictiooptera, rngoaipennia, Inctn- 
osa, implnviata, Blanch. 

En<diims, KMy —^Mao Leayii (Nep. Aa.), Hope.: longimaans, 

Olio.: Parryi (Daij.), G. Gray. 

R^kmuta, 

Weatwcod.’^Uod. Claaa lat. I. f la, 188a. Cab. Or. But. 1.1. 

Laeordair%r-Bpee. 0<n. in. 188, 1858. ladiaa apeolas) BUmehri, Cat. 
dee Col. da Hoa. d* Hlai. Bat. da Faria. Failib 1850-51: Btpa, An. Mag. B. H. 
a. am. 17,171, YLiOO. 

Pamily Suteluke, 

Bhinyptia, Dg*.—^indioa, Burm. 

Dinorbina, Lae .—orieniis, Hmo. 

Anomala, Kl^e —^fratema(var. pallida, 01m),coinmiinii, J9ttrm..* 

dorsalu (Mad.), olala (Mad.), Fabr,: pallidi- 
otdlia, paUida, nigipaanu, bengalensia, teaia- 
oea, fnlgena, striolata, ignicoUit, Hnoatopen- 
nia, Dimnioelii, elegans, fahriTontia, Blanck, s 
8tngai% Lap.: Twriooolor, Sehifn,: ypaflon, 
Wied. 

Endilnra, Btae L .—Biuittmiori, caribrala, obaoleta, malabaiien- 

8i8,xaiidK^ptoi^il2aa8A.*grandl8,MaoL8a- 
yana, pevpl5au^ do B^dlnii| diinidlata, snloaia, 
Cantofii aMida, vlitato (Kaab.), 
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Uimela, JSTtrSjy—^Leii, Steed.: Maclteayemt Vigove: ooneolor, 

heterochropnsi peotondia, fnlgidirittftia, 
Blanch: Bplendeiu, »aroiiitenB, Honfial<lii| 
cfaryBoprasis, bicolor, sinulia, prinoeps, ded- 
pieni, pyroBcelis, glabra, Fasserinii (Bam.)*, 
xanthorina, Hope: sappbiriiia (As.), Parry, 

Popillia, Latr, —^nitida, cjanea [=:concolor, Lap .; var.sber* 

ryllina, minnta, miugiiiioolliB, capriU 

collis [var. formosa, smaragdula, antozata, 
Hope}f vircaoens, Hope: reginaa [Maplen- 
dida, Gadr.], naanta, acuta, rugiooUia, mur 
tans,fimbriata,clilorion, Adamaa, oomplauaia, 
lucida, diffidlis, yaria (As.), gemma (Aa.)^ 
Newman: anlcata (Kash.), tnmcata (Elaah.), 
caahmirieQsia, Redi. 

Peperonota, West. —Harriugionii (Him.), Weei. 

Parastoaia, West. —rufopicta (As.), West. 

Didrepanephorus, Wood M .—bifalcifer (Aa.), TFood-if. 

Adoretus, Lap. —Boops, Wxed.: caliginosns, Burm.: concolor 

Duyauoelii, latifrona, ovalia, pallena, limba- 
tos, Blanch: femondis, Duf, 

Heterophthalmua, B/ancA—ocularis, Blanch. 

Brferen9t», 

Mod. Claaa. las. X. aiS: An. Mag. N. H. a. a Vn. t04: X. € 81 
Cab. Or. Xnt. S. 17. 

L»e 9 rdaiws.-^Tf 6 t. 0(a. III. 318, 1858. ladfaui Spaoiea t Bienekanh Cat, 
OoL doMaa. doFariat Qrar'*Zo(d. Mis, I. 88: Ttana. Bat. Boo. L 108^ 
114: An. Mag. N. H. n. a. XIL 17, 171: IV. 345: IX. 847: XL 88: XIV. 454 
(Fanr). ^«»ai«a, IHd, 11, 838,388: IXL 885. Tiaaa. Bat. Soe. UL 38. 

Family Bpnastida. 

Feltonotua, Burm.-*~motiOt Burnt, 

HioTonoUfB,Bttrm. —Dsedalus, (d ■■xuithaa, OUo.; % sKdiadema, 

OUv.)f Fabr. 

Phyllognathut, Eseh. —Dyonisua (Mad.), Fabr, 

-a- 

Oryctes, lU.’^Bhiaoeeaeoa, Lmn, 

Trickogompbua, lonioollia, Atrm.; Bronohiis, JEMwt, 

Oicbodontiia, Bum-^-ooronatiia, Burm. 

n 
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lao 

Enpatonu, Burm .—Hardwickei (Nep.)j Canton (A8.)| Hi>p 9 » 
OhalcoBoma, 'Atlas (Him.), Xtan. 

ir«aMMt.-.lfbd. CUms. Ins. I. ISl: Cteb. Or. Sat. t la 
^aounbu'ra.—8p(So. Gte. XIX. M7, ISSa Bi^w' flgnre In J. A B. Boi. ZH. 
4S6 In S. Bardmiekti, Bope. 

Family CeUmUdoB^ Bose-beetles. 

Koryoiiis, Dup ,—opalos (Mad.), Dupont, 

Cyphonocephaloa, WoH. —smaragdnlna^ "Wut, 

Dicronoceplialns, Are!ps.->>*Wallichii (Nep.), Hope, 

Bhombotliina, Hope.-^ (Jnmnos) Bnokeri (Him.), Sound: (Jam- 

new) Bojlei (Him.), Hopo: opalina (Nep.), 
Heilyi [sdiTes, Wwt], (Nep.), G. et P.: 
hyaointhina (Aa), H<pe: apioalis [ distinota, 
Hope], (Hep.); microcephala (Him.), Woti, 
Heterorhina, Weti, —(Trigonophorns, Hope )—^Delessertii (Him.), 

Quir,: jpracilipea (Him.), Saunderrii (Him.), 
Weet,: Hardwiokei [=5nepalenai% ITest.}, 
(Him.), Hope. 

B (Anomalooera, Htpe) —^Panyi ssMearseii, 

Hipel (Him.), glabenima [whirtiven- 
tris, Redt.1, (Him.), Wetd, 
c (Coryphooera, .Hufm)—Hopei [? "ibenga- 
lensia, Weet.; offinis, JRedt. and S Hopei, 
melonoria, dontdis Q. et P.], (Nep), TTetl. .* 
elegans [onthraoina, Weet,: mioans, Quit,: 
enprea, Herhet: FeSafliamelii, &• et P.} 
(B^), beta (As.) Pohr.: nigriiarsis (Nep.), 
anuena (As.), Onyera (Bom), Hope: olivaoea, 
Guir.: sinnaticollis, Schanm: bimacnla [ 
oonfosa, Weet\ (Ben.), Wied,: pnnotatissi- 
ma Quoimda, Hope3, (As.) j tibialis (N. I), 
CSiildrenii (Ben.), Weet,; oozalis (Nep.), 
iBlonek. 

D (DloerM, G. et P.)«-obkomis (As.), L<Ur,: 

pmata (Ibkd.), Ptmik 
B (blyslBpeeioa, ^fin«.)^r-dlTcs, Weet, 
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Clinteria, Bum,—guttifera, hilaris (N. I.), H])uria, Durm.: con^ 

finis (N. I.), flavonotuta, G. ct P, : modcsta 
(Ben.), flavopicta (Bon.), Blanch.: Ilearseana 
(Ben.), Wtfit,: Klugii (N. L), spilota (N. I.), 
Hope : ducali.s (As.) : Hoffineistcri (N. I.), 
White: pumila (Bon.), Sclwn.: coerulea, 
llerhst. 

Agestrata, —cliinensis [t? ■■Withillii (Bom.), and $ aaGa- 

gatcs (Mad), Hope'll 

Macronota, Wted. —dives [pcnicillatii, Hope; Mearesii, Parry], 

(Mad., N. I.) ; flavomaculata (Mad.); malaba- 
riensis (Mad.) ; elongata (Cal.), resplendens 
(Ben.), G. etP,: vittigera (Mad.), tetraspilota 
(Mad. Piina), siictica (Mys.), Hope: alboguttata 
(N. I.), Parry : picta, Gn4r. : 5-lincata, Hoff. 

Bombodes, West. —ursus (Him.), West 

Euryomia, Btimi. —^viridiobisciira (N. L), Bealia? (Ben.), O.ei P.: 

tricolor, Oliv. : versicolor (N. 1.) ; albopunc- 
tata, Pahr, : marginicolli.s [*«Horsfieldii, 
Hope; torquata, Fair.*] (Nep. As.), : 

bivittata (Tib.), Burnt: Gravenliorstii,//ope; 
aurulouta, White, 

Anoplochilus, Mac L —castanopteras (Bom.) Bnrm.: terrasus, 

G* et P. : brunneocupreus, csenosus, argen- 
tiferns, West. 

Anatona, Burm. —flavoguttata [stillata, Hew.] (Him. Bom.); al¬ 
boguttata (Dec.) Burm. 

Chiloloba, Burm. —^acuta (Ben.), Wied, 

Cetonia, Fabr. —Dalmani (Nep.); ignipes (Nep.); regalis (Bom.)j 

squamipeunis ; Burm.: difibrmis (Ben.); ma- 
cnlata (N. I.), mixta (Ben.), Fahr,: cupripes, 
Wied.: alboguttata [Saundersii, Afatn.] (In.), 
Vigors : flavoguttata (Kosb.), Bedt,: neglecta 
(Nep.), Hope. 

Anthracophora, atromaculata, Fabr,t Bohemanii, West,: 

gracilis (Mad.), White, 
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Macroroft) Q, et P .—melanopus [nigripennis, (As.), 

Sehaum: xanthorhina [bicolor, 0. et P.], 
(Nep.), Hope. 

Centrognathus, Guir. —^lugubris, Fabr. 

Spilophoms, Sehaum. —maculatos [cretosus, Hepe^f (Pdna), 

Gory. 

CsBiioolulus, Sehaum. —platyrbinus, Sch.: Campbellii (N. I.), 
bronneus (N. I.), Saund.: glabratus, West. 

Valgus, Scriba, —^pygmseus, Q. et P.: pictus (Nep,), argillaceus 

(Mad.), H(pe: podicalis, penicillatus, Blanch. 

Rtfertneet. 

IFe*tioo<Kl.->Mod. Ciau. Ins. I. SSI : Arc. Eal I. 5, 113, IS9 and t. If 1S» 
a8*83f 42-43. Cab. Or. Eat. 1. 17. Trana. But. Soc. lY. 

Vfhiu .—CetoniadsB of the British Moseunif 1847. 

ScAatoM.—Cat. dee Lamellicomes Melitophlles. An, Soc, Ent. III., 37. 

Aocordotre.—Spte. G^n. III. 434, 1853. Indian species, Hop*. An. Mag; 
K. H: n. s. Yl. 482: YIII. 302. Saunders, IHd, X. 37. 

H.—SERRICORNES. 

Family Buprestidee —^Metallio-beetles. 

Stemocera, Eseh. —^steraicomis, ebrysis (Mad. Cal.), Linn.: ba* 
salis ohiysidoides (Mad.), nitidicollis, rugosi- 
pennis, Diardi, dissimilis, Lap. et G.: uni- 
color (Mad.), Lap.: orientalis, Herhst: laevi¬ 
gata, Oliv.: dasyplenros (Rash.), Redt. 

Jolodis, Eseh. —^Whithillii, Hope. 

CatOsantha. iSo^.—bicolor (As.), Fabr.: giganteus (Mad.), Sch.: 

cupraseens, (Mad.), Water. 

Chrysochroa, Sol.-^ignita, Linn.: ocellata, Fabr,: mntabilis, 

Oliv ,: Edwardsii (As.), Plutus, Hope: assar 
mensis, Gu4r,: caroli (Mad.), Psrr.; Bajah 
(Bom.), ebinensis (As.), pectinicorais (Mad.), 
Zap. et 0.: bivittata (As.) Gray: sublimata 
(N.I), 

Cb^copbora, elegan^ Febr,: Blanchardi (Bom.), eximia, 
sumptu.QS% Sonnoriitil, smaragdula, aurifera, 
Lap.et G* . - 
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Latipalpis, Sol. —fastuosa (Nep. Mad.), Fair. 

Paecilonota, Each .—^gentilis, Lap,: hilaris, White. 

Buprestis, Linn .—10-spilota (Nep.), Hope. 

Cinyra, Lap .—auricoliis. Lap. 

Castalia, Lap. —^Idmaculata, Oliv. 

Ptosima, <So/.—amabilis, Lap. 

Acmaeodera, Each. —aurifera (Dec.), Lap. 

Sphenoptera, Sol. —a:nea (Mad.) Fahr. 

Belionota, Each. —scutellaris. Fair. 

Coraebus, Za/).—Smcei (Mad.), Lap.: hastaiius (Ben.), Sch.: 

nigropictu.<. Lap. 

Discoderes, Cheer .—fasciatum, (yM«:*r.: grisator, Lap. 

Agrilus, Cwriw.—arinatus. Fair.: casbmiriensis>, Redt. 

Trachys, Fabr .—^indica, Hope. 

ItfJ vrences. 

WVsaooorf.—-Mod. Glasii. Ins., I, 226. 

Lacordaire.^.^ Spec. Gi'n. IV., 1, 1857, 

WhUtt ^.—Nomenclature of Bnprcetidoc in the British Miiticntn, 1848. 
Laporta de Castelneau et Gor^—Hist. Nat. dea Coleoptdres. 

Family Euaiemidoe. 

Galbella, West .—^violacca, Weat. 

Iteference. 

Z.acordatr«.—SpCc. Gc-n. IV. 96: Cab. Or Ent. t. 41. 

Family Elateridce —Springing-beetles, 

Agrypnus, Each .—fuscipes, luridus (Mad.), Fair. 

Lacon, Germ .—muticos, Ilerlat: brachycha;tu& (Kash,), Redt. 
Alans, Each. —maarens, sculptns (As.), West.: irroratus (As.), 

Parr^f. 

Campsosternns, X»a<r.—Delcssertii (Nil.), GuSr.: violatus^Ben.), 

fovcolatus (Mad.), Germ.: Cantori (As.), 
"VVilsoni (Mad.), Dnponti (Mad.), Stephensii 
(Nep.), smaragdiuus (Mad.), Hope: Dohrnii 
(As.), Weat. 

Oxynopterus, Hope. —Andoniai, Hope. 

Peotocera, Mellii (Simla), Oauiori (As.), Hope. 

PacUydercs, Xati'.-^ruHicolHs (Ben.), Gn4r, 
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Elater, Linn ,—cyanoptenis (Garhwiil), Hope. 

Cardiophoros, Eseh —^vicinua (Kash.), consentanens (Kash., 

Beit. 

Penia, Lap ,—Eschsclioltzn (Nop.), Hope. 

Corymbites, 1/afr.—-fascipennis (Ben.), Blanch.: viridia, Qerm. 
Plectrosternus, Z/oc.—rufua, Latr. 

B^ereneet. 

Vfeitwood.-Moi. ClaM. Ins. I. S29 ; Cab. Or. Eot. (.as. 
tae«rdaire.—Sjtcc. Ofn. IV. ISO, 1657. Cvud. Mon. Elateridae. 1859, 

An. Ma«. N. H. n. a. VIIL 45a: XI. 304; XIV. 454. 

Family Lycidcc, 

Macrolycns, Waterh .—Bowringii (All.), Waterhouee. 
Calochromns, GuiriTU —orbatua (As.), rugatua (All.), mbcr 
(All.),tarsalia (In.), Waterh.: apicalia (Nep.), 
Hope* 

Lycostomua, Motech.— aimilis (In.), Hope: modeatus (As.), am- 
biguus (As), singalaris (Mad.), striatus (In.), 
thoracicns (In.), Waterh.: analia (In.),' Dahn. 

pfateros, Bourp .—fuscipennis (Aa.), carbonariua (In ), Waterh, 
Xylobanus, Waterh .—foveatus (In.), Waterh. 

Metriorrhynchu', aericans (In.), Waieth.: lineatus (N.I.), 

Hope, 

Conderis, TToIerA.—major (N. 1), Waterh. 

B^ortncet. 

Ifa<erAnHe.~*Tjp«i of Coleoptera BritUh Muaeom, 1879. 

Murray.,^An. Ma«. M. U. 1868, 3S7. 

Family Malacodermida. 

Lyropsens, lFa<€r.’*»-*bigiitt8tus (Mai.), Water, 

Ditonocea, obacnrus (Mai), Water. 

Lamprigera, JUbfso&.’^'Dopalenais (Ben.), Hope. 

Lampyris, Geoff ,—marginella (Ben.), Hope. 

Bnoiola, vittata, Lap, 

Tyloeeros, jDoIm.'^bunaoiilatas (Mns.), Ht^e. 

Telepbortm, BeA(v/'.-~xn4lanocsphala (Ben.), JPbbf. .* nepalensisi 

jE&^;;i)eer)deo]iia^ (Kasb.), Bedi. 
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Selasia, /!«a/>.«>decipienB (Ben.), Ou4r, 

Engensis, West —polpator (Cal.), West. 

Dodecatoma, West. —bicolor (Deo.), West. 

Agalochrus, Erichs. —laeius (Ben.), Wahr. 

Carphnrus, Erichs. —transparipennis, nigripennis, Motsch. 
Prionocerus, Petty. —coernleipennis, Petty. 

Befereneei. 

Wstlwood. —^Mod. ClMS. Ins. I. S49, 1839: Cab. Or. Ent. I, 41. 
Laeordair«.—8p6e. G6n. IV. 98S, 1887. 

Family Ptinidce. 

Ptinus, Amw.—-nigerimus, BoUld. 

Seferenee. 

Lacordaire.—Sp^e. Q£n. IV. 608, 1867. 

Family Cleindce. 

Cylidrus, Latr. —cyaneus (Cen. In., Ben.), Fair. 

Cladiscus, Cheorol. —Pairianus, bipectinatus, West.: Prinsepii 

(N. I.), gracilis (N. I.,) longipennis (N. I.), 

mite, 

Tillus, Fair. —succinctus, Diip.: picipennis, West.: notatns, 

Kluy. 

Opilus, Latr .—subfasciatus (Ben.), castaneipennis (Ben.), uni- 

color, White. 

Tillicora, Spin .—mutillsecolor (N, I.), White. 

Thanasimus, Xa^r.—'abdoininalis, Spinola : stcllatns, subscutella- 

ris, West. 

Clerus, Geoy .—bengala, posticalis, zebratus, West. 
Thaneroclerus, Spin .—^Buquetii, Lefehre. 

Stigmatium, 6rray.>—rufiventre (As.), West. 

Tenerus, Lap .—signaticollis (Cen. In.), Lap. 

Necrobia, LeUr. —rufipes, Oliv. : ruflcollis, violacea, Lcdr. 
Opetiopalpus, iSjam.—obesus (N. I.), White. 

RsftrsHces. 

Mod.CtaiM. Ins. I. S61, 1889. 

5;»'iio/a.—Esssi sue Ics Cl6ritos. Geneva, 1844. 

4.—List of the ClcridsB In the British Museiu% 1849. 

Xaesrdatrs.—Spec. G^n., iV., 415, .1857, 
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n.--HET£ROHERA. 

A. —TRAOHELIA. 

Family Lagriidcs. 

Lagria, Fahr. —aerea (Kash.), variabilis (Kasb.), bicolor (Kash.)^ 

Redt, 

Family Pedilidts, 

Macratria, Neio, —Helferi, concolor, nigella (Ben.), De la Ferte. 

Family Antlixcidm. 

Formicomus, Be. la Ferte —consul, prastor, Be la F.: bengalen- 
sis, Wied.: ruiicollis, Scpmd. 

Leptaleus, Be la Fex'U' —delicatulus, Be la F. 

Mecynotarsus, Be la Fertd —nanus (Ben.), nigrozonatus, fragi- 

\h,BelaF. 

Octhenomus, Schm. —indicus, Be la F. 

Family Pyrochroidf.e, 

Pyroebroa, Geoff* —^longa, Pertg. 

Family Mordellidm. 

Mordella, Linn ,—tricolor, Wied. 

Family Rhipiphoridee, 

Emenadia, Lap .—^bipunctatus [=apicalis, Hope] (Garbwal) ; 

pusillus, Fahr. 

Family Melmdo} —Oil-beetles. 

Mylabris, Fahr .—Jacquemontii (Kash.), liedt.: pustulata, punc- 

ta (Mad.) Collas: indica, Fuss.: bumcralis, 
proxima, orientalis, Bcj. cicborii (In.), Fabr. 
Cantharis, cserulca (Ben.), Leuck.: ruficollis, testacea, 

Fahr.: ruficops, JU.: rubriceps (Kash.),limba- 
ta (Kasb.), Redt.: Actajon, Bouxii, ornata, 
picta, Lap.: uipalensis, assamensis,violacea, 
gigas, BeJ. 

Bybaris, —^prssustus (Kasb.), tunicatos (Kasb.), semivitta- 

tus (Kiishi>), Bedt, 

Zonitis, Fahr .—^pallida, Fabr^ 

Onyctemia, £<*p.-i-SoimerAtii, Iiap. 
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Rcftrtncea. 

\V*stu>ood, —Mod. Class. Ins, I., S8C-308, 1839. 

LaeorJaire .—Sp^c. Gen. V., 663-648, 1869. 

Oerstacker. —Mon. Rhipiphoriduin. Berlin, 1655. 

Newport —Trans, Linn. Soc., XX., 297, 321. 

B — ATRACTIELIA, 

Family Tenehnonidee. 

Microdera, Kficli .—coroinandolcnsis (Mad.), Solier, 

Ilyperops, j&Wt.—unicolOr (Ben.), Ilerbst: indicus, slriatopuno 

tiitti.s, Wled,: coroinaudeleusis (Mad.), £o/t8r. 
Rtcnosidii, —teniiicolli^s, Solier. 

J^rlchs. —fiifsciculntus, Fahr. 

Blaps, —orientalis (Bon.), spathnlata (Ben.), punctatostri- 

ata (Bon.), Soliei\ 

riatynotns, Fair. —striata (Mad.) excavata (Mad.) Fal^r.; pnno- 

tatipenniis, Doyrollei, perforatus, Mul»» 
Pseudoblaps, (7%£^r.—crenatus (IMad.) nigratus, Fahr.: Melii, 

ambiguus, parallolus, strigipennis, poliiiieri 
(Mad.), A/mZs. .• javanijs, Wied.: arcuatus, SL. 
Farf^.: Westcrmainii, Mann. 

Scleron, Hope —latipes, Gutlr. 

Opatrum, Fahr. —elongatum, Gnh\ 

Bolitophagus, 111. —olongatus, Pertxj. 

Hemicera, Lap. —splondons, Yiud. 

Uloina, Meg. —orientalis, 

Latheticus, Water. —oryzac (Cal.), Water. 

Toxicum, Latr. —quadricornis, Fair.: Bichesianiim, Latr, 
Cossyplms, Oliv. —depressua, OUi\: Bdwardsii, Lac. 

Polposipus, Sol. —herculeanua (Ben.), Hoi. 

Lyprops, Hope —ebrysophthahnus (Ben.), Hope: indicus (Ben.), 

Wied. 

Scotaeus, Uope —splendens (As.), Dej. 

Strongylinm, Kirhy —rulRpenne (Kasli.), Bedt. 

Phymatosoma, Lap. —tnbercnlatam (Ben.), Lap. 

Cyriogeio% Pufcoe—insignis (As.), Paecoe, 

13 
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IFeMNKMMf.—-Mod. Clast. Int., I., 816. 1839. 

Zaeordaire.S^pie. G6n., V., 1., 1869, 

/'ateoe.—An. Mag. N. H.« 4th Ser., Vols. S, 8«13. 

Family Cistelidce. 

Allecula, Fabr, —fusiformis, elegans, Walker. 

Befereneea. 

Waitwood .—Mod. Clast. Ins., 1., 309, 1839. 

Lacordaire,.—Sp6c. Odn., V., 490, 1859. 

UI.-P8EUD0-TETBAMEBA. 

A.-~RHYNCOPHORA. 

Family Brenthidce, 

FrophthalmuSy Pascoe. sanguinalis, Paaeoe. 

Family Curculionxdce — 'W ecvil s. 

Blosyrns, Scho. —oniscus, asellus, Oliv.: Herthus, Herbst: inaeqna* 

lis, GuSr.: variegatas (Kash.), costatus 
(Kash.), Bedt: spongifer, Scho. 

Cneorhinns, (So/to.-—pictus (Kash.), lituratus, obscurns (Kash.), 

Redt. 

Catapiontts, Sc^o.—basilicits (N. I.), Scho. 

Atmetonychns, Scho. —peregrmus (Ben.): ina*qualis(Ben.),3£r/w. 
Piazomias, Scho, —acutipennis (Nil.); Perottetii (Nil.); prasinus 

(Nil.); hiraalayanua, assamen.sis, Sch.: globa- 
licollis (Kash.); angustatus (Kash.), Redt. 
Astycus, Scho. —chrysochlorus, Wied.: lateralis, Fair. 

Polyclseis, Scho. —parcus (Ben.), Seh, 

Ilypomeces, Scho. —rusticas, sparsus, curtns, Sch,: pollinosus 

(Kash.), Redt. 

Deteodus, Scho. —denticollis, Sch, 

Cratopus, Scho. —marmoreus, Sch. 

Acblainomus, TFa^.~~ebeiiintis, Water, 

Episomos, Scho. —indicns, Sch, 

Omias, Scho. —crinitns (Kash.), Redt. 

Phyllobius, jncundtis (Kash.), Redt. 

Itfocrocorymis, discoideu8, Oliv. 

Drepanodercs, JVaitT,--rYirkli|a8Ch)^|Ui (N*I.), £us<jimi (N.T.), Water, 
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Arhines, Seho, —languidus (Ben.), Scluy. 

Cyphicerus, Sclio. —9-lineatus (Bon.) : passerinus (Ben.),. Oliv, 
Platytrachelus, 8cho. —^pistacinus (Ben.), 8ch. 

Amblyrhinus, 8cho. —poricollis, 8ch, 

Acanthotraclielus, 8cho. —ventricosiis (Nil.), Sch, 

Phytoscaphus, 8cho. —nepalonsis, inductus, chloroticus, lixabun- 

dus, Sch. 

Lixus, Fahv. —octoguttatas (Kash.); fasciatus (Kash.), Redt, 
Pcriblcptus, Sclio. —sculptus (Him.), Sch. 

Pararaecops, 8cho. —farinosus, (Ben.), Wied. 

Cylas, Latr. —fermicarius, Fahr,: turcipettnis, laevicollis, Sch, 
Apion, Herhst. —inflatum, crassicolle, triangulicolle, gagntinum, 

subcostatum, dilaticolle, chalybeicolor, prui- 
nosuin, indicuin, amplipenna, restricticollc, 
flavimanuin, tubercalifcruin, alboirroratum, 
MoUch. 

Apoderus, Olic.-^cygnous, Fair.: longicollis, Oliv.: fiavotube- 

rosus, inontanus (As.), crenatus, pallidulus, 
bistriinaculatus, bibumeratus, Jckel: tran- 
quebaricus, melanoptcnis, Westermanii, qua- 
dripunctatus, assamensis, uniculor, gemma- 
tns, Sch. 

Aitelabus, Linn. —octoniaculatus (Mad.), Jekel: melauurus, 

bispinosus, discolor, Sch, 

Euops, Sch ,—Bowringii, ./ekel, 

Trachclolabus, Jekel. —Whitci, Jckel. 

Rhyncliitos, Herhst.’^alcyoncas, sculpturatus, Pascoe. 
DLcranognathus, Redt .—nebulosiis (Kash.), Redt. 

Ite/erences, 

Mod. ClaM. 1. 394, 396, 1639. 

JLacffrdatrt.—SpC'C. Gcu., VI., 186.3. 

SchonfierT.—Qmeta et RpecieB Curcnlionidum. Faria, 1833*45. ThU appear¬ 
ed in eight Tolumea and contains 7,147 BpcciiB: there is a suppktncnt to tho 
last volume, and a^'second supplement was publislied at Stockliolm in 1647 mid 
illustrations by Imholf and Labram of part at Bixsic, 1846*59. 

Foceoe.—Descriptions of now species, chiefly Atistraliaxu An Hag, N. H. 
4tU 9cr., Vols. 7 to 90: J. Linn. Boo. %, 434; XI. 154, 44o} Xii. 
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Family Trictenotomidee, 

Autocrates, Thoms, —»noa (Him ), Farrt/. 

Trictenotema, Gmy—Childreni (Him.), H’est.: Grayii (Mad.), 
Smith, 

Tttftrensn. 

Cab. Or. Ent. t 28. 

Lacordaire.—Spire. Gen., VIII., 1. 1869. 

B.—LONGICOUNES. 

Family Prionidee. 

Cautharocnemis, Serv, —Downesii (Ben.), Ihscoe, 

Cyrtognathus, Fald, —indious (Var. Hugelii, Redt.), (As. Him, 

Kash.), Hope: Walkeri (N. I.), Water.: gra¬ 
nulosus, Thoms, 

Dorysthenes, Vig&rs, —^rostratus, Fabr,: montanus, Gner, 
Dissosternus, Hope —Pertii (Dec.), Ilope. 

Ancyloprotus, White —bigibbosus (As.), White. 

Prionomma, White —orientalis (Mad.), Oliv. 

Priotyrranus, Thoms .—^mordax (N. I.), White. 

Logams, Water —subopacus (Mad.), Waterhouse. 
Acanthophorus, Sere. —scrraticomis, Oliv. 

Opheltes, Thoms .—obesus, Thomson. 

Baralipton, Thoms, —inaculosum (Cal.), Thoms. 

iEgosotna, Serv, —omaticolle, tibiale (N. L), WhUe: lacerto- 

sum (As.), Pascoe. 

Megopis, Stfrt’.—costipennis (As.), White. 

Teledapus, Pascoe —dorcadiode.s (Mus.), Pascoe, 

Philus, Saund. —globosicollis, Thoms. 

Cyrtonops, IPAi/e—punctipennis, White, 

Tragosoma, Serv. —subcoriaceum (N, I.), Hope. 

Jle/enncss, 

W«»twt>od.--'ilLoi. CUuM., Ina., I., 369. 

H'Aiie.—Cat. Col. Ins., British Mmeum, V.t. VII., 1^53. 

A«S£>r<faire.-SpCc. Gon,, VIIL, la, I?69l 

Assai d’ou&elasslilQfiitieu de la lamlite dcs Ck^ramb/cidM* 

1860. : 
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Family Ceranihjddcv. 

Dynamostes, Fascoe —audax, Pa9C(^. 

Tetraommatiis, Pet'rond —filifbrinis (Mud.), Per. 

Oplatocera, White —callidioulcs (N. I.), White. 

Neocerambyx, Thoms. —Paris ( = Bi’nnja, JVetr.) (Bon.), Wie<7. 
Plocadcrus, Thoms. —pcdcstris (N* I), liiuncrulis (N. J.),? 

White: olxj.sus, Dup. 

Pacbydissns, JVoto.—deiuis.sus (N. I.), Pasroe. 

Ilosperophanes, Mtds .—basalis (Him.), White. 

Nyphosia, Biseoe —oricntalis (As.), White. 

Ceresium, iVcio.—geniculatum, Icucosticluin, crctatum, While. 
Phyodexia, Pascoe —concinna (Mus.), Pascoe. 

Pyrocalyinma, llioms. —pyrochroides (N. I.), Thoms. 
Pacliylocerus, Hope —corallinus, Hope: cras.sicoriiis, Oliv.: pilo- 

su.s, Bnq.: plumiferns, Pascoe. 

Pyro.sthcs, Pascoe —miniatus (N. I.), Pascoe. 

Erythrus, White —bicolor (N. I.), West: Westwoodii (Him.), 

White. 

Coloborhon bus?, Thoms. —vclutinns (As.*), Saxtnd. 

ZonopU'rus, Hope. —flavitarsis (As.), Hope. 

Pachyteria, Serv. —fusciata (As.) Fair.: rubripeiini.s (As.), 

Hope: dimidiatii (As.), West. 

Aphrodisium, limns. —Cantori (As.), Griffithii (As.), Hope: 

Hardwickeanum (Nep.), White. 

Mecaspis, TJmns, —anrata, chalybeata, Tlmns. 

Chloridolum, r/wms.—perlmtum (As.), bivittatum, Nyrapba 

(N. I.), WhUe. 

Leontinm, TJmne. —viride, cmmleipcniic, thalassiam, Thoms.: 

prasinum (Mad.), White. 

Polyzonus, iia;?.«~oinctus (N. I.), Qudr,: tetraspilotas 

(As.), Hope: inermis, 4-maculatus (Mad.), 

wme. 

Earybatus, 10—punctatus (As.), W€ti.\ lateritios (K. I.), 

Hope: hariolus (As.), D^.: foimosas, 
Saund. 
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Clytanthus, -lituratus (Ben.), Lap.: albicinctus (Nep.), 

Btype: maculicolHs, Dalm.: 14-mactilatu9 
(Nil), maDstus (Mad.), alboscutellatus (Nil), 
nepos, agiiatus (Nn.),cognatas (As.), Clmrol. 
Psilomcrus, Clievrol —angustus (gracilicornis, White)f ChevroU 
Grammographus, CJtevrol. —liuoatus, ChevroL 
Isclmodora, ChevroL —macra, ChevroL 

Hhaphuma, Pascoe .—glauca (Mad.), Fair.: Wiedemanni, leu- 

costellata, Hope: distinguonda, Per.: fallax, 
5-notata, 6-notata, diiuidiata, geniculata, 
i-ussicollis, 3-maciilata, ChevroL 

Amauresthes, Chevrol. —fuliginosus (Tib.), subdepressus (As.),. 

arciferns, ChevroL 

Xylotrechus, C/waroZ.—Smeei, vicinus (Dec.), ocellatus, Lap.: 

subdittts, quadripos (Kasli.), aper (Nil.), 
Chevrol, 

Sclethnis, J^ew .—amosnus (Mad.), Gort/, 

Plagitbyrsas, Motsch .—sumatrensis (Ben.), brahminus (Ben.), 

bicinctus (N. I.), assimilis (Nep.), Hope: 
Balyi, Paecoe, 

Epodus, Chevrol. —humcrosus, Chevrol, 

Aglaopbis, r/ioww. —fasciata, Thorns, 

Cyrtophorns, Le Conte —ventralis (Nil.), Chevrol. 

Epipedocera, Chevrol ,—Hardwickei (undulatus, Hop^^ White: 

zona (Nep.), affinis (Nil), Chevrol, 
Purpuriconas, montanus (Hiin.), White: sangoinolentas, 

Oliv, 

Typodryas, jrAcm«.---calIichromoides (Ab.)^ Tivome, 

Noemia, Pascce*—Stevensii, davicoruis, Paeme, 

Earycepbalus, jDi^‘.«>->inaxillosa0, Oliv, 

Rtfnmees. 

ITmIwomI.—M od. CUm. laa, M2. Cab. Or. Eat. I. S9. 

' fnU.>«-CM. Ofl. Brltlfli MmeiuB, tt. Yll., ISM. 

tbe olaMltlcatlon of tbe Aa. Mag. N. II., Srd 

., MaU^aaa. Eat. 3rd 8er., Ml. 

Xiaeos4ai/'i,’“‘Sp6G, Ova«, Vlll., IQQ s J3jl3.' ^ 
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Family LamiidcB, 

A^oanodes, Paacoe —montanus (Darj.), Paaeoe. 

Dioxippe, Thorns ^—costata (Nil,), Guiriiu 

Morimopsis, Thoms. —lacrymans, Thoms. 

Epicedia, Thoms. —bigeminata, Th,om8. 

Arcbidice, Thoms. —quadrinotata, Thoms. 

Leprodera, Thoms. — ofiicinator, [mc. 

Morimus, White —inoequalis (Mad,), plagiatos (Mad.), 

morionoides, White. 

Eaoplia, Hope —polyspila (As.), Swainsoni (As.), Bope. 

Anoplophora, Hope —Stanley! (As.), Bope. 

Merges, Pascoe —marmoratus (Him.), Melly. 

Epepeotes, Biscoe —punctulatus (Him.), West.: lusca, Fahr. 

Monochamus, Meger. —Downesii (N. I), Parryi, Roylii (Mus.), 

sulpbnrifer (As.), beryllinus (As.), Bops: He- 
lenor, Neto.: guttatns (Him.), Gu6t.: West- 
woodii (Him.), Melly: bifasciatus (Him.), 
West.: larvatus, Stephanas, melanostictus 
(N. I.), Fredericas (As.), officmator (As.), 
sablineatus (As.), Brianus (Nep.), White: 
sabgemmatns (As,), desperatus, griseipennis, 
Pascoe. 

Myagrus, Pascoe —Hynesii (Bom.), Pascoe. 

Echiiioscheina, Thoms, —nrmatus (As.), White. 

Mecotagus, Pascoe*—tigrinas, Oliv.: Guerinii (As.), White: tes- 

sellatus (As.), Quer. 

Cyriocrates, Thoms. —Horsheldii (As.), WMte. 

Aristobia, rAons.—reticulator. Fair.: fasciculata (Kasli) 

Redt. 

Celostena, TVjmpw.— javana, plagiata, tessellata. White. 

Peribosis, 2Vio«w,—larvatus (As.), White. 

Cycas, Potftw—subgemmatus (As.), Thoms. 

Pharsatia, ^/♦oms.—gibbifcr (Nil.), Guer. 

Batocera, Xtyj.—RoyUi [-princcps, (Hash.), Bope: 

(hovrolatii, ndeipha, Chloriuda, titana, 

I ThoHiS. ■ r”,t j 
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Apriona, Chevrol. —Gorman (As.), Hope: Deyrollei (As.) 

Kaup, 

Orsidis, Bascoe —acanthocimoides, Pascoe, 

Calloplophora, Thoma —Solii (As ), Hope, 

Gnoma, Fabr, —casnonoides, Thoma. 

Agelasta, Hevo. —bifasciana (As.), While. 

Coptops, Serv, —leucostictica (As.), White: ceuturio, Paacoe. 
Mispila, TAams.—curvilinea, Paacoe. 

Tliysia, Thoma. —Wallicliii (Him.), Hope. 

Calothyrza, 2%oms.-^margaritifera (Him.), Weal. 

Ithocritus, Lac. —ruber (As.), Hope. 

Bbodopis, Thoma. —pubera (As.), Thoma. 

Olenooampius, Chevrol. —dominus (As.), Thoma. 

MsBchotypa, Thoma. —^thoracica (As.), White. 

Elara,' l%em«.~plagiata (As.), parallela (N. I.), delicatula (As.), 
oylindraca (As.), White. 

Saperda, Faht. —bicolor (As.), Weat. 

Camptocnema, Thoma. —lateralis (As.), White. 

Lychrosis, Paacoe. —zebrina (As.), Paacoe. 

Anacbes, Paacoe —dorsalis, Paacoe. 

Xynenon, Paacoe —Bondii, Paacoe. 

Prionetopsis, Thoma. —balteata, Thoma. 

Sraermus, Lac. —Mniszechii, Lac, 

Tbermistis, Paseoe.—croceocincta, Sound. 

Mallodernia, Zee.-—Pascoei, Lac. 

Gleaea, ATeic.—rubricollis (As.), Hope: safictas-mariae, indiana, 

fouerula, oapricioaa, obsoletipunctata^ obesa 
(As.), argos, amLolata (Him.), chalybeata 
(As.), maculifera (As.), pulchella (As.), 
spUcM^, Diana (As.), Peiia, Conidia (Bom.), 
T%oma. 

Biibaia, .^<97e-~«ignQomi8, morbiHosa, tetraapflota (As.), 
. >! triliaeata (As.), Hope. 

Xfl^rba, T4^#.^oosnic!polita, bicdor, Thoma. 

I ’ I ' / I I « • ifc “"J ^ V I 

Astatbes^ iVi^.'-^vicdaceipen^i (If. t), ^fisa, Paacoe* 
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litferencei, 

We$tmood.’—'HloA. CImi. I., 368. Gab Ok. Bnt. t. 6, fS. 
Laeardaire.—Sp&i. Q6n., IX., 688. 1869>7S. 

Tkomaon —Syatema Cckaniby^ldaruta. Mem. Soc. Sc. dc Li^, XIX. 1864. 
PaMroe.—Longlcornia MalRyaQa> Trans. Ent. Soc» Srd Sor., Ill.: An. Mag. 
N. H., 4th Ser., IV.. SOS: XV., S03. 

IFAim.—An. Mag. N. H.,'3rd Sdr., IL* 266; Vroga. Eool. Soc., 1868* 898, 404i, 
fT'fM.—An. Mag, N. a, N. 8.j VI.* 800: IX., 248 s XIV., 464. Twna. Linn 
Sm!.,XVm.,435* 

C.-PHYTOPHAG^. 

Family Sagridce^ 

Sagra, Fal^.—carbunculus (As.)* Hope. 

I'emnaspis* Zod.-—apeciosus (N, I.), Downesii (N. I.), quinquo* 

maculatus (N. L), nigriceps (Nep.), Baly, 

Family CriOceridm. 

Lema, FcAr .—Downesii (Bom., Ben.), sutarella (Ben.), Psycho 

(N. I), glabricollis, Baly. 

Reftrtneet, 

WeHmood .—^Mod. Claaa Ina., I., 870. 

Family Hiepidm. 

Callispa, BaHy—insignis (N. I.), dimidiatipennis (N. I), vittatd* 

Baly, 

Amblispa, Baly —^laevigata (Mad., N. I.), Baly. 

Botr^ronopa, B/ancA—sanguinea(N. L), Gu€r.: Sheppardi (N.I.)^ 

Baly, 

Estigmeila, ifqpe—chinensis (Nep., N. I.), Hope: cribricollis 

(Mad.) Water. 

Anisodera, C^et?ro?.^ferruginea (N. I.), Gu^r.: excavata(N, I.)* 

Baly : cylindrica (Nep., N. 1), Hope. 

Downesia, insi^is (N. I.), Baly. 
d'aveta, BoZy—pallida (Mad.), Baly. 

Gofiophora,^CAetwl4—SaOndersii (As.), Balyi 
Hispa, itnn. — etinacea (Nep.), Fahr. 

As/SorMca 

9ai^4--CaUlogn6 ol Hispidm In the BlrUitdt tttfsciall, liMi 
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Family Claandida —^Tcoioise-beeUes. 

Calopepla, Leayana (Ben.}, Boh*: Beicheana, Qu&, 

£{ABtictia, BoA.«->8electa (Bom.)j viridimacnlata (Nep.), 

Boh* 

Hoplionota, JBope —maoulipennis, borrifica, ocbrolenca, Boh. 

VrioipteinjBope-^We^vmBtini (As.), Mann.: irapnstiilata (As.), 

sexmacnlata (As.), macnlipeunis (As.), die* 
eeautillata, decemmaculata (Him.), pallid!- 
oomis, decemsignata (As.), Boh. 

Aspidomorpha, ASICs'—mOiaris (Had.), St. Crnds (As.), dorsata, 

micans, Fabt. t amabilis, D^,: orientalis, in- 
nncia (Mad.): fusc<niotata t lobata (N. 1.) ; 
ealligera (Ben.); Egena (Ben.); indica (Al- 
mpra) ; Boh. 

Cassida, Ztnn.—clatbrata, obscnra, cruenta, Fahr,: liyida, dis¬ 
par, testacea, tricolor, Berhst: foveolata, 
16-macalaia, nigrovittata (Cal.) : Moori, 
Syrtica, ragalosa, icterica (Almora), obtusata, 
conspnrcata (Mad.), pallida (Mad.), panxilla, 
exilis (Mad.), Delessertii, dorsonotata, ni- 
griventris (Tib.), pndibonda, glabella (Nil.), 
pulvinata (Mad.), costata (Mad.), fuscospar- 
sa (As.), B(A,: trilineata (Nep.), Hope, 

Leucopteza, 14-notata, 26-notata (As.), 19-noiata (As.), 

13-pnnctata (As.), nepalensis (Nep.); pbilip- 
pinensis (Bom.), Boh. 

Coptocyda, CArn’ol.—‘Sexnotata (Mad*) Fahr.: sexmacnlata 

(Mad.), BeJ.: circmndata, varians, EtrUu 
ventralis (NilO> bistrimacnlata (Mad.), bistri- 
notata (Ben.), 11-notata, 17-notata, bipnncti- 
pennis (M|ad)., promisciia, 7-iiotata, otnata 
(B£ad.), orlbrosa, Boh. 

tfiuteood.—Mod. ClM*. Ini.i I.* 

BokmaH.-^VoxiogtfiiihltL OMildIdatiiBi, Bto(fcb0liU| tsso-se s Cffitalflgite el 
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Family OaleruddcB. 

Hymenesia, C^r£~tranqaebariea (Mad.), Fabr» 

jSphenorais, C/arjr-^fiavicollis (N. I.), nigripexmis (N. I.), 

Clark. 

Podontia, Do^iw.—rafo-castanea, Baly. 

GESdicenis, J?aly~ai»cipenni 8 , Baly, 

Homaoa, Fa^y.-^parpnrascens (Hep.)) Rope. 

Menippug oervinaa (Nep.), Hope, 

Xuthea, j?aly--oiientalis, Baly, 

Antipha, Baly —picipea, Bretinghami, Baiy: Bennettii (Nep.), 
Hope, 

Mimastra, Baly —^aronata, Sor. 

Hyphaeia^ Bar .—nigrioornis (N. L), Beyani (S. I.), Baly, 
Phygasia, uBaly—-doraata (As.), Baly, 

WeHwooi...-Uoi. CUuhi. Ins-> 381 

Clori, ^.--On Dcgeui’s genot Celomsra. An. N. H., 3rd Ser., XVI.| 
986, 316. 

£a/y.—OB new epeeiee of Gillomeidae. /Wd, XVI., 947,402. 

Family Eumolpidoe. 

ChrysQchus, CA<wol.—asiaticua (N. I.), Redt,. 

Famolpus, -pyrophorus, (As.), Parry. 

^(odostoma, ilfo<«<!A.-^Donneri, Bevani, JBaty. 

Corynodos, J5fqp4“"gloriosii8 (N. I.),, Baly .* cyanous (Mad.), 
Hope. 

Eobrachis, CAaorol.-—indica (Mus.), Baly, 

Padmephorus, IZedf.—Bretinghami, Body, 

Paeadooolaapia, Zap.—longicollis (S. L), Baly, 

Rtfemeet. 

of SomolpIdM. An, Maf. H. B.,< W Sw., XUI., 

m 


Befy.-J. Iilna. Soc., jSIV., 948 , 
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Family ChrysomeUdce —Golden-beetieit 
Chlamys, Knock —folvipea, Baljf, 

Colosposoma, Zap.—Downesn^ Baify. 

Chrysomela, Linn, —Krishna, Bonvonloirii, Stevensii, s 

Vishnu (Nep.) Hope, 

Amhrostoma, Motech. —Mahesa iNep.), Hopfi, 

Crosita, caelestina (N. I.), 

Eumela, JBa^y—cyanicollis, Hope, 

Family HalHcidce, 

Xanthocycla, Baly— Chapuiaii, Baly, 

Argopus, Fischev —Haroldi, Baly, 

Faradibolla, .Ba/y—indica, Baly, 

Cheetocnema, St^h, — cognata, sqarrosa, Bretinghami, CQUcinni- 

pennia, hasalis, Baly, 

WuUcood. —^Mod. ClUM. Ins., I., 38<. 

Family Erotylidce. 

Languria, Latr. —cyanea (Nep.), Hope. 

IV.-PSEimO-TRIllIRA. 

Family Endomychidm —Fungus-beetles. 

Endomychus, Pawjer.—bicolor, Oorham, 

Eumorphus, Weber —tener, Dohm: pulohripes, Qeret, 

Engonius, signifer (N. I.), Gorham, 

Ancylopua, Cosia.—melanocephalus. GBv; indicua(N.l. ),Gorllam. 
Mycetina, Gerst, —castanea, Gerst. 

Family Coectneltdds-—Lady-birds* 

Coccinella, Xian.—tricincta, Fabr,: repanda, MuU*: simplex, 
Walk, 

Epilachna, ^d-punctata (Mad.), Fabr,t pnbescena 

(N. 1.), Hope» 

C^oooms, Xeac/t-T-opponeiiS, (MRd.}4 Walk, 
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OF THE north-western PROVINCES- 

OBTHOPTBRA. 

The order Orthoptera (straight-winged) comprises the insects 

Orthoptcra commonly known as ear-wigs, cockroaches, 

crickets, praying-insects, leaf-insects, speo< 
tres or stick-insects, locusts and grasshoppers. The body is com¬ 
posed of a head, thorax and abdomen. The head is furnished with 
a mouth, antennae and eyes. The mouth consists of a labrum or 
upper lip, two mandibles, two maxillss, a labium or under lip and 
four palpi or feelers. The mandibles are armed with teeth suitable 
to the food on which the insect lives. In the carnivorous species 
these teetli resemble the canine teeth of the mammalia, and in the 
herbivorous species they resemble the incisive and molar teeth of 
mammals. The maxillae are furnished with 5-jointed palpi and a 
membraneous piece vaulted above and covering the extremity of the 
maxillae. This piece is called the galea and is either cylindrical in 
shape or triangular or dilated and forms one of the bases of classi¬ 
fication. The labial palpi are d-jointed. The antennse are many- 
jointed and are inserted in front of the eyes, but sometimes below 
or between them. The true eyes occupy the side of the head and 
are compound and usually very large. There are also two to three 
simple eyes or ocelli, either perfect or sub-obsolete. The thorax is 
composed of three parts, of w^hich the prothorax is the largest and 
the only one exposed. The wings are four in number, of which the 
elytra or anterior pair are sub-coriaceous, thin and flexible, and the 
posterior pair or true wings are for the most part membraneons, re¬ 
ticulated and longitudinally folded after the manner of a fan. In 
some cases the females and even both sexes are apterous, and in the 
ear-wigs the posterior wings are transversely folded as in the bee¬ 
tles. In many species the elytra of the males are rudimentary and 
a transparent, hard, nenrated metnbnme covers a portion of the 
inner margin of the elytra and produces by firiction upon each othw 
the stndulating noise remarked in certain families of the order. 
A similar aonnd is produced in other families by rnhbiRg the tlnghs 
of the posterior 4egt against the edges of the elytra. ahdomeii 
consists 0 ^ eight or nine s^pments furnished at the mid with certaki 
ftppendages, Th^ «re siE legs provided itith edapt^ Swe Ttm* 
Ring or Imuping. The metnoiorfhotis is iitoompiete t ^ ^ 
ao such marked difl^renoes in ibm betiveen lervii) Iwt^ and 
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imago as obtains in the beetles. The larvae resemble the perfect 
inseots, only they are much smaller and are without wings. After 
several moultings rudimentary wings appear, and this is supposed 
to mark the pupa state and again after several moultings the imago, 
with perfect wings ap 4 )ears. 

The broad division of the order is into (1) Cursoria, in which 
the feet are adapted for running ; the elytra and wings are placed 
horizontally to the body and the females are not provided with an 
ovipositor: and (2) Saltatoria^ in which the posterior pair of legs are 
specially adapted for leaping. In the first division must be include 
ed the anomalous family Forjiculidte or ear-wigs, which many au¬ 
thors form into a separate order osculant between the beetles and 
the true Orthoptera, The Indian species of this family have not re^ 
ceived much attention at the hands of naturalists. The cockroaches 
are exceedingly numerous in individuals and are cosmopolitan in. 
their habits, the small Blatta orientalis of Europe being originally a 
native of India. They have not been thorouglily examined in tliis 
country probably owing to a prejudice against them on account of 
their offensive odour^, The ManMdcB or praying insects are so called 
from the position of their fore-legs when lying in W'ait for their 
prey. They remain immovable in this attitude until a fly or other 
insect comes within their reach, when they quickly seize it and de¬ 
vour it. The Phaimido} or spectres resemble dried twigs mid attain 
some of them to a considerable size; many new species have been 
figured by Mr, Wood-Mason in the Calcutta Journal. Amongst 
the Saltatorutf the locusts belong to the family Aoridideef and in 
Bcel^mena Ilarpago we have one that takes to the water and dives, 
the foUaoeous appendages of the hind legs being well adapted for 
swimming. This is the firet natatorial species of the order recorded 
and is found both in Bombay and in the upper provinces. The 
ravages of members of this family in India are too well known to 
need description. There are two forms of migratory locusts com- 
menly met with. That with pink under-wings and brownish mark¬ 
ings the upper wings is apparently the (E* Eiltoardm of West- 
wood and occurs in swarms sulflcieat to break down the branches of 
tteos on wHeh tl^y idight. , Oft^ for days together they pass over 
ttaets of conptry lgpvingwh<^ square 

^e%^re of ^ ,!Xhe fo\<m of the o»der^ 
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\Fiiig& in ibis species vuies from a very pale pink to a dark brown 
or maroon. The second and perhaps more common species in the 
North-Western Provinces has yellow under-wings and yellowish 
markings on the upper-wings. The larva of this species has the 
front of the head orange yellow, whilst the space behind and below 
the eyes is of a deep maroon and the posterior legs are of a bright 
yellow colour banded with black. Locusts have been found as far 
north as the passes leading into Tibet and are not uncommon per'- 
manent residents in the Bh&bar, where there are also two or three 
species that occur in groups of many thousands, but are not so forf 
midable as the two first mentioned. The female is not provided 
with an ovipositor and lays her eggs in some instances oh the 
ground and in others on plants and attaches them by a gummy ex¬ 
udation produced at the same time. Id some cases they are further 
protected by a frothy exudation which hardens by exposure. The 
eggs hatch in a few days and the larvse are at once ready to satisfy 
their voracious appetite, which never appears to be satiated. To the 
Gryllidce belongs the curious mole-cricket Schixodactylus momtro^ 
sits to be found in its burrow in the sands of the banks of any of 
our great rivers. It is easily recognized by the spiny excrescences 
on its legs and the net-like wings curled up at the end. It appears 
to be exclusively carnivorous in its habits and is not very numer¬ 
ous in individuals. The following list is very meagre, considering 
all that has been written on the Orthoptera, but I must leave to 
others the task of completing it:— 

OBTHOPTEBA. 

X.—Ottrsoria. 

Family ForJieuUdm —^Ear-wigs. 

Forfiicula, i^nn.—aaricularia (CaLh Linn. 

Blattariie. 

Family FclyphagidiXk 

Polyphaga, Srul/^—indica, Walker, 

Family PaneHhidas, 

PaaesOuE, plagiata, regalia (As.), Walker: modstruosa 

(Mad.), aavipennis (As.)^ SaussurU (As.), 
Wood-maem: transversa (As.), JBur^s 
iBthiops (la.); Stdh forceps (Had^>, Same. 
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Paranaiit)lia*tit, Watt. —Hmbata, Sausmre. 

Parahormetica, Watt. —^bongalensis, Saussure. 

Family Planetieideet 

Planetica, /S«M<a.--j)lialangittm, ISanssttret 

Family PcmfhlondtVi 

Punclilora, Ditrm. —surmamensis (In.)) Suli.; indica (In.), 

Pair.; totu'brigcra, occipitalis (Bom ), sub- 
margiiiata (Bom.), Walkei'. 

Family Cortjdldte. 

Corydia, Sei*x\ —Pctivoriann, (Mad.), TAnn- : Glueriniana, S(’n\ i 

plagiata, Walker : icuea, Wait .: omata> 

Family Blattidce. 

Pblebonotdm, Sams .—nnomnlum, Soiss.: palleils (Mad.jj 

Blanch. 

Epilampra, i?Mm.—auriculata fBom.), Watt,: cribrata (As-)^ 

blattoides, molaiiosoma, Sauss. : ampli- 
ponnis (As.), intacbi (Bom.), cliaracterosn, 
Wtdkee. 

Ellipsidinm, Stn/w.—laterale (As<), Walker* 

Blaita, lAnn .—bivittnta (N. I.), Serv.: parvula, brevipes (Bom.), 

continua, lycoidos, telcphoroides (Bom.), 
snbreticnlata, dguratn, annulifera, trans- 
Vcrsalis, fasciccps, subfasciata, inexacta, 
subrotnndata (all Bombay), raniifera 
(Nep.), submarginata (As.), Walkffi': cog- 
nata, ferrnginea, Himalayica, / 

Luaeli, Soaisa. 

Thegwiopteryx, jncnnda, indica (Bom.) Saunaure. 

jPeriplaneta, jBttrn*.—americana (In.), De^eer: thorttcica, 

Gcthiopica, Serv.: ornata, Watt, f aiBnis, 
Sauaii ruBcorois (Bom.)* carta (6dm.}) 

■ WalktK 

i Bttm, .* beteroBpila'(Bom.)| 

■' :* (Bi9m 
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Family Pensphtendoi, 

PcrisphsBria, Burm, —alta (As.), Walker. 

Blepharodera, Burnt. —sericea, emortualis, Sauseure* 

Loboptera, -indica, Watt. 

Family ilfaniticB—Praying insects. 

Mantis, £tnn.—simulacrum (Ben.), Fabr.: concinna, Perltjt 

metallica (As.), West. 

Hestias, (2^ <Sau««.—BruTincriann, (As.), Sauss.: pictipcs (Ocn. 

M.) inermis, (As.) Wood-Mason. 

Cbseradodis, Serv. —squilla (In.), Saussure. 

Fmpusa, 111. —^gongylodes (N. I.), Linn. 

Fiseberia. /Sattss.—laticops (Bom. Mad.), Wood-M* 

Hicrodula, (Saass.—birivia (Mad.), Stoll. 

.ZStbalochrea, TFoorf-JH—Ashmoliana (Ben.), West. 

Campsothespis, Sams. —anomala (Cal.), Wood-M. 

Heteroclueta, Sauss. —tricolor (Cal.), WoodrM. 

Parodanuria, Wood-M. —orieutalis (Mad.), Wood-M. 

Scbizocephala,Sm’.— (Didyraocorpba) ensifera (Bon.), Wood-M.: 

bicornis, Linn. 

Family Phasmulai— Stick-insects. 

Pbyllium, III. —crurifoliuin, Serv.: Bobertsonii (Nil.), Hope: 

Scythe (As.) : West. 

Necroscia, West. —bimaculuta (Mad,), Stoll.: ;mniilata (MiuJ.), 

Fabr,: affiuis, punct.-itsi, iiuirginala (.M:il.), 
Gray: Sipylu.s (A.s.), PhoHdotus (A.''.), afii- 
coxis, Ca.signetus (As.), iSpaiii.\<'s, hiljin.-* 
(As.), maculicolli.s (As.), iroi..* Meualvu 
(As.), Wood-M. 

Cypbocrania, Serv. —gigas, Linn. (var. «= Empusa, Gray). 

Cfeoxylus, Serv. —auritus, Fobr. 

Xerodarus, (ywy.-—manicatus, Lkht. 

IiopapbuB^ West. —bootanicus (As ), Baucis (As.), West. 

Heteropteryx, Gray —dilatata, Parkinson. 

Pbibalosoma^ West. —serratipo.s (Mai.), Gnty: Wc.^twoodii (As.), 

unnamalayniiuiri (Mud.), Wood-M. • 
iJU 
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Anophelepis, fr£«;.<~de8pectft (As.)) West. 

Lonchodes, Gray.—luteoviridis [ sslacertiniw, West], (As,); 

bicoronatns ( ); semiarmatns ( ); virgens [ 

«sssarrannto«iUB) West] (As.) ; Porus j Stilp- 

nus (As.); Myrina (Mad.), West: brevipe# 

(Mai.), genicnlatus Gray: Austeni (As.) ; 

Westwoodii (Cal.)j insignis (Sik.), ITeod-ilf. 

Bacteria, Latr .—Shiva (In.), West. 

Menaka, Wootl’-M .—scabriuscula (As.), Wood-M, 

Bacillus, Latr. —indicus, Gray: tranquebaricus (Mad.); BeroS; 

Begulns ; cuniculus (As.) ; Alanna (Mad.); 
Artemis (As.); Amathia (Mad.), West : IsBvi- 
gatus (As.); fuscolineatus (Panj.) ; Penthesi- 
lea (Bhutdn), furcillatus (Bhutan), Wood-M> 

II.—Baltatoria. 

Family GryUidai. 

Gryllotalpa, Leach —afrioana (Mai, N. I.), Pal. Beauv.: omata, 

WalLer. 



Achota, Afiftr—moiistrosa (N. I,), Drury, 

Bracliytrypcs, Erichs —achatinus, Stoll.: terrificus (Mad,), signa- 

tipcs (Bom.), ferrous (Mad,, bisiguatns, 
truculciitns, Walker. 

Gryllus, imn—'CrytliroccphaUis (Bon), melanocepli.alus ^Ben.), 

Sen.: c.'ipensis, OUc.: orientalis (Mad,), 
Fair.: coiiscitiis (N<‘p. , s)gnifron.s (N. I.', 
facialis (Bom), liiunoralis (Bom.), ferri- 
' collis'Bom ), angustulus (Bom.), lineicops 

(Bom.), conftgnratns (Bom., parviccps 
(Bora.), signipes (Bom.), Walker, 
Nemobius, 5err.—‘indicus, vagus (Bom.), Walker. 

Mqdasumma, IFnifler—ventialis ,(K. Iv), Walker, 


Encoptora, Barm .—fascipes (N.,!.), concolor (Bom.), latendis, 

(Bom,), 

ilebimorpha, H nM’er---««i*j|tico^ius (BoniO, IFh/ier.i 
, ■ BndlJ aper^s (X L), |)al- 


I ^ , ' 5 }) 
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CBcauthas, Serv ,—rufescens (Bom.), Serville, 

ProplialaiigopBis, PTafief-^bscura, Walker, 

Phalangopsis, jS 0 rf.-<-albiconiis (N. I), pictioeps, Wafier, 

Ornebius, Cru^*a’->nigripalpis (Mad.), Gtter, 

Plaiyblemmus, luBitanicus, delectus (Ben.), Serv* 

Family LocueHdee, 

Gryllacris, Serv ,—plagiata (As.), oontracta, aliena (As.), soila, 

magniceps, trinotata (Bom.), collaris (As.) 
gracilis (Ben.), basalis (Bom.), W€Uk^, 
signifera (Bom. As.), amplipennisj 
(MaL), gladiator (Mad.), Gferat, 

Rhapidophora, Serv .—picea (As.), Serville. 

Noia, Walker—tesiAoeekf Walker. 

Decticus, S«n?.—concinnus (Nep.), pallidas (N. I.), Walker. 

Xiphidium, <Sfirr.—posticum (As.), Walker. 

Letana, linearis (N. I.), Walker. 

Ladnia, Walker —punctipes (N. I.), Walker. 

Saga, C4orj».—“indica, Herbet. 

CJonocepnalus, interruptas (N. X») strennns (N. I.), 

varius (As.), Walker, 

Megalodon, jBruWs—ensifer BrulU, 

Phaneroptera, j&m —punctifera (As.', roseata (N. I.), privata 

(As.), insignis (As.), notabilis (As.', diversa 
(As.), nigrosparsa (Bom.), Walker^ rufono- 
tata (Bom.), Serv. 

Ancylecha, Sere.—Innuligera (As.), ServiUe. 

Steirodon, Sere.—unioolor, Stoll. 

Tedla, TTa/Aer—sellata (As.), simplex Walh^. 

Pseudopbyllus, Sere.—Titan (As.), White: femoratas, fenestratns, 

neriifolia (A8.),Stol2/ nninotatns (As.), ole- 
ifoliuB (Mad.), Serv,: assimilis (As.), veno- 
sas (As.), ticcus (As. MadL), coiicinnns 
sobliiuratos, Walker. 

Aprion, S^,-“Oai^atam, porrec^ (As.), striotnm (Bom.), 

(Bom Widker. 
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Sanaa, 19Wi&CT^im{>erialis (N. I. As.), WhiU: Donovani, (As.), 

quadritnberculafcus, Westwood, 

Cjmatomera, Sehaum —rugosa (In.), Xinn.; viridivitta (Mol.), 

Walker, 

Hecopoda, /8&rv.-~-elongata (As. N. L), lAm. 

Family Acrididce. 

Trnxalis, Fo^r.-^nasnia (N. 1.), lAnn. : nngnioulata (N. I.), 

Bamb, 

Fjrgomoi|)ha, Fischer —crennlaia (N. I), Faibr,: bispinosa 

(8.1.), Walker. 

Mesops, filalns (N. I.), Walker. 

Opomala, Serv, —laiicornis (Bom. N. 1.), Serv,: conTorgens, 

(N. I.), tarsalis, (As.) semipicta (8. I.), 
Wcdher. 

Xiphooera, Zaifr.—fnmida (S. I), Walker, 

Phymateus, Bsrv.—miliaris (Nep. N. I.), Linn. 

PcBoilooera, Ser».—picta (N. I), Fobr.: pnnctiventris (Bom.), 

Serv.: ornata, Burm. 

Tetatodes, Brti2/d—monticollis (In.), (7ray. 

Cyriacanthacris, Serv, —flavicomis (As.), Fabr.: inficiia (N, I.), 

Widker, 

Aoridiom, snccinctam (N. 1.), Linn. : flaTescens (S. L), 

Fabr,: pardalinum (8. I.), Tinosam (N, 
I.), satmratnm (8. I.), dorsale (8. I.), 
nitidnlnm (8.1.), Walker. 

Apalacris, varieoniis (N, I.), Walker, 

Oxya, Serv, —relox (Malb Fahriem : fnrcifera (Bom.), Serv. 

Heteracria, illnstris (8.1.), alegans (N. I), insignis 

(Bon.), ducalia (As.), apta (As.), varicor- 
nis (8.1.), Walker: alacris, ^v, 

. t 'll, 

Oidoptenus, Bam—insignis, gkncopsis (N. I), Ktnrifer (S. I.), 

(N. I.), soabar (Ben,), 
immnnlfl (Bom.), pus* 
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(Edipoda, C/iarp.—flava (In.), lAnn.: Edwardsii (In.), venusta 

fS. I), orassa (N. I.), infioita, (N. I.), Fotnn- 
data (N. I.), gmnnlosa (Bilucb.) Walker, 

Stenobotbrns, mnndus (Bom.), decisns (Bom.), apicatis 

(Bom.), epacramoides (Bom.), turbatns, 
(Bom.), Inteipes (Bom,), strignlatns (Bom.) 
simplex (Bom.), Walker, 

Epacromia, Fisehep —simnlatrix (S. I.), aspera (N. I.), tarpis, 

N. I.), Walker, 

Ceracris, nigricornis (N. I.), Walker, 

Chrotogonus, £lfrv.-^trachypierus (Bom.), liaspis (Bom.), oxyp* 

terns (Bom.), pallidas (Bom.), JBlanehard, 

Phylloeboreia, TPeaf—fenestrata (Ben.), Serv.: nnicolor (Mai.), 

West 

Tettix, Fischer —mnnda (N. I.), nmbrifera (Bom.), lineifera, 

(Bom), vittifera (Bom.), donifera (Bom.), 
obliqnifera (Bom), nigricollis (Bom ), 
lineosa (Bom.), qoadriplagiata (N. 1./, 
balteata (S. I.). Walker, 

Seelymena, Sause ,—Harpago ^Bom. In.’), uncinata, Serville,: 

contracta (Mad.), Walker, 


iServtHe.—Hlstoire Natnrello des Iniectes Ortiioptdres. Paris, 1889. 

Piaehef, L, /f.->~Orthoptei!a Europaa. Leipsio, 1864. 

IFaM«r..~>Catalogiic of the Dcmu^tera-Saltatorla In the Britiab Momoid. 
Pte. 1-5. 1668<?1. 


Brunner von tFal(e»io^/...Noureaa lytidme doi Blattairm, 1868. 

Gray, G. R .—Synopsis of the species of liaects belooginig to tho famliy of 
PfaaimkbB. Ixmdon, 1836. An. King, i. 6A 

fFssliM«d.»h(od. Class Ins., L, 898,40T, 1839« Catalogae of orthopt^roos 
Insects ia the British Mumiuu. Pt. I., Phasmtda, 186» * Csb. Or. Ent, t 7, *6 
8*, 88,89. Arc., Bat. t 70. An Msg. H., N. S., HI. 496. 

BaiM.—BeseriptiMi of es new species <tf Pbssmida. Trans. Una $oc* 
KXV.,3»1. , # 


Wooi-Mae^^ new or Uttle known species of Phaiiaid*. d. A. 
Ben.,XLIU11.,^» %U% : XLV.,il,47: Xtn,il.,g^t. An.Wig.Bit. 
IXist, 4th 8er., XIX,, 487: XX., 130 s 5th Ser. 1., 101. On IfttHTtiiiiii hy Mmsaswr 
An Mag. N. H.. 4th Sct.^ XVlIt, 887, 488,441: XtX..il;9,808, ^: 6ll» ^ I 
14*1 V, MI. VI, IM. ttiMO.; i i. Sfli 
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HSMIPTEiU. 

The order Hemiptera (holf-wiugcd) comprises those insects com-' 
Hcmipfien. monly called cicadas, bugs, planlrlice and 

the lice that prey on animals. Widi the ex¬ 
ception of the males of the gall-insects and a few others the meta¬ 
morphosis is incomplete and the change from the larva to the pnpa 
state, and thence to the imago state, is not so well marked as in 
oUier orders of insects. The body is composed of a head, thorax 
and abdomen. The head is furnished with a month, eyes and an¬ 
tennas. The oral apparatus is adapted for sucking ancf consists of 
three or four delicate pointed setm or threads enclosed in a case 
which is carved downwards or disposed along the breast between 
the bases of the 1^. The case is tubular and jointed and the threads 
, within represent the mandibles and maxillee of other insocts. The 
lahrum is present and in the shape of a ligula of triangular form 
protects the basal portion of the sucker and the labium is represent¬ 
ed by the sheath, but palpi are wanting. The sucker is adapted 
only for extracting vegetable and animal matter in a fluid, state 
and does not contain a sting, though ihe result of its application to 
tile human body closely resembles the eflect of the sting of other 
insects. The eyes are large and between them in many species 
there are 2-3 ocelli or simple eyes. ^Hie antennee are very short 
and small in many families and are usually 4-5 jointed a^d seldom 
more than 11-jointed. The thorax consists of three parts, and in 
some genera the prothorax becomes incorporated with the mesotho- 
rax and in others it resembles that of the beetles. The scutellum 
in some species is very minute and in others covers the entire ab¬ 
domen. The elytra of a great portion of the insects of this order 
are for the most part coriaceons with the tips membranous and the 
under-wings are mepabranonsthroughont There are six legs and 
there ore never more, though there are often less than three joints 
in the tarsus ot foot disagreeabie odpur so miarked insects of 
this is caused by a ftnid which is Expressed from a sao or 
;nt will of the. insect; and ^^pas through two small apen- 
underside of the.t^ahsiiHM^ near the ias^thm of the 


.ilp iiigaie.ik (^r Weatwood)^ PtnkOoma 
(i) about twice natwi^ with the 1 
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tnincated, and with tha wings on one side extended j a repre* 
sents the scntellum; h, the coriaceons portion of the elytra; 
and Of the base of the antennae. In (2) we have 'the underside of 
the head and prothorax of the same insect, showing the elongated 
4-jointed case or sucker {labium), the basal joint of which is 
partially covered by the elongated and triangular labrum (4) and 
at the apex are perceived the tips of the four enclosed aetat or 
hairolike processes representing the maxillce and mandibles. In' 
(8) we have the head of the same insect viewed laterally to show 
the lobes defending the base of the laMnm and the manner in which 
the latter is able to bend, with two of the enclosed tetcB drawn out at 
the tip of the second joint and the tips of the other two seen at the 
end of the case. In (5) we have'the dilated base of the four inter¬ 
nal setCB as seen within the head on removing the clypeus or upper 
covering, and between the middle pair may be observed the pointed 
cartilaginous ligula or tongue, behind which is a small oval aper¬ 
ture which is the orifice of the pharynx. 

Fig. a. 



The Hemiptera are primarily distributed into two great sub¬ 
orders: (1) Hotoiptcra-Hetoroptera, in which the elytra kre coriaceons 
at the base and membranous at the apex {Imnelyira) and the rostrum 


is frontal, rising from the anterior part of the head raiid ($) Heftiip- 
tera-Homopteiti^ in which the substance of the wings is homog;eneoiM 
throughoutujntiiiid the beak rils^'from the ittferidt part of the Imad 


and is inflected bottritdi the *tttorax between the bases of the 1^. 
llie Heteroptera kve further distributed itfrto ^iii^e aiivimey 
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the lc|pi are not natatorial and the Cr^ptocerata in which the 
antennsB are hidden and the legs are natatorial. They are all 
provided with organs adapted for sucking the juices of plants or 
aniinulfl and live either in water or breathe the free air, facts whidi 
tutve also led to their distribution into Hydrocorim or vrater-bugs 
and Qeocortm or land-bugs. The first three families on the list live 
on phmts from which they extract the juices by means of the sucker 
with which they arc furnished. Many of them are of brilliant 
colours, especially the genus Calleida, and all have the scutellum 
abnormally developed. They are well represented in India, where 
some are of a delicate green, others of a navy blue, others red, 
brown and yellow beautifully varnished. A large red bug, of which 
the female measures nearly two inches in length, is common on the 
lahcora {Cordia Myaa) in the forests of the submontane tract. Cop^ 
toBoma cribrariumj procured at Allahabad, is of a deep brown, tuber- 
oled or mottled and at first sight has the appearance of a beetle, 
but its odour soon betrays its real affinity. In the family Pmtato* 
mida the scutellum does not cover the whole of the body. The 
insects of this family are commonly known as wood-bugs, of which 
the Indian species are often enriched with brilliant colours. Their 
larvae differ from the perfect insect only in the absence of wings 
and the pupse in having only rudimentary wings. In all states 
they live on vegetable juices. The species of the genus Strachia 
belonging to this family are found on various members of tlie cab¬ 
bage tribe and with others are common pests in our gardens. 
They can never be mistaken for other insects since almost all of 
them ekbale the disagreeable odour common to them with the bed¬ 
bug {Cimex Uctularius). In the Edescidai the Iwly is very flat 
wi^ the margins notched, dilated and angfilar, and in the Coreidm 
there is no apparent neck and the head is trigonal and sunk in the 
picthorax. The bogs of the latter family are said to feed on other 
inieetf as well as on the juices of plants. Amongst the Lyyaridm 
be mode 4 prandi^ tTm Upper India, It is red 
the antenn®, tibia and tarsi 

bh^a consist of , b^n minute species that prey 

im bed4nifir ; ©le, and 

more ouO- 

'll, I. ' 


watotrbngsj Nt 
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In. tbe Hemiptera-Homoptera there are three sub-divi8ioii% 

ITmnoptTi Cicadifuif Pk^tophthires and ^nopZnra. To 

the firat belong the families StridulmJtia, 
J{usidee and Pulgmndce : to the second the plant-lice; and 
to the third the lice that prey on animals. The terminology of the 
neuration in the Homoptera may be gathered fVom the following 
6gare representing the fore-wing of a CjfdochUa belonging to the 
family Stridnlantia ;— 

Fio. Bw 



ExplamHon. —1, primitive ; %, front $ 8 to 8, first to sixth dia* 
ooidal cells: 9 to 16, first to eighth marginal 
areoleta: a, first to fifth transverse veins. 

The cicadas, lantern-flies and wax-insects belonging to the first 
divisions are amongst the most onrions examples of insect life. 
The stridnlation of the cicadte is a familiaf sound to all in India 
and is at times so loud as to be almost deafening. It Is produced 
in the males only and the apparatus is thus described by Wilson s— 
** When we examine the lateral base of the abdomen of a male cicadai 
we perceive two large scaly plates of a rounded figure, approaching 
that of a demi-oval, cut through its smaller axiti j so that each plate 
presents a side which is rectilinear, whils the remaining portion ex¬ 
hibits a rounded outline. It is by the straight side that each plate 
is fixed without articnlaticm on tilie metathorax of whi^ it forms a 
portion. When wo lift up these plates we discoFer a cavity on each 
side of the abdomen divided into two prindjpal dbambm’s by a homy 
triangular se^tn|n. When viewed firam the side of . ^ abdpmen, 
each ^ |>resents aut^riorly a white and plaited metnbrane, tbin> 
light and as transi^rmt M ^ hy Beanmar*, If 

we open ^e mirror ahoye we perceive oh each side of it 
anot^ plaited metnbrane moved by a pow^al mosoie pompoeed 
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of a great nnmber of straight parallel fibres and arising fitoiii the 
homy septum. This latter membrane is the tympwium or dnun on 
'which the muscles act by contraction and relaxation, alternately 
tightening and restoring it to its original state. This is the 
origin of the sound which in fact may be produced even after the 
death of the insect by jerking the muscle.** The doadie live on 
shrubs and trees, of which they suck the juices. Ihe female lays 
her eggs in holes which they form in the branches and which may 
be recognised by little irregularities formed by a portion of the 
wood which has been raised. The larvte are white and have six 


legs and soon escape to the ground and burrow in it to live on the 
roots of plants. They then undergo the cliange to the pupa state, 
and after about a year appear as perfect insects. In the Fvlgorida 
the antennoB are inserted immediately beneath the eyes and the head 
is dilated in front into a protuberance which is said, in the living 
insect, to emit a strong light. The Cerccpidat are remarkable for 
the frothy matter with which some species surround their larvee, 
colled cnckoo*Bpittle in England. At one time it was thought that 
in Ftata limbataf found in Kumaon, we possessed an equivalent to 
the wax-yielding insect of China of which Sir G. Staunton and the 
Abb6 Grossier have given an account, but Captain Hutton’s re- 
ioarches show^ that the deposit of the former is of a different charac¬ 
ter and does not possess the properties of the white-wax of China. 
Amongst the Phiftophtkireif the Psyllida are distinguished by their 
third pair of legs being formed for leaping. are nourished by 

the juices of trees and various plants on whidi they live. The 
include the plant-lioe, which are furnished with two horn- 
Hke projections at the post^or extremity that exude a sugary, trans¬ 
parent liquor much afiected by ants. These minute iaseofs dwell 


together in societies mid walk slowly and cannot leap, so that they 
firil an easy prey to the larvae Of (lie Heuropterous genus Hmiro- 
hkkf to those of aeveral species of IHptera, and especially to the 
pubs df the lady-biids. 

jph ^ third amily or f/Oei^i^ therei is at least one or two local 
speciee (hat deserve some further notice. Ghsofiroy attributed to u 
npeies., of ketmes the facility of produeiag a substance of a 
%hito colour resembling numfia, and Captain ^eri^ gave m 
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of ft mbetotloe Oftliod ^ foond in 

dndbtliki whether it was of vegetable ttt insect origin. $ahaeqneiitly 
Oftoerftl Hardwicke described* ftn insect under ihe nftme OhermU 
moN^ar, obtained on a Celditrti$ at Fachznarht in the Gentnd Ihro- 
VinoeS) and which yielded a similar manna of a wazjr nature. He 
described the insect ae of about the size of the common bed-bug, of 
a flattened ovate form and with a rounded tail The snout is longer 
than tiie thorax, inflected and pressed down between the legs t the 
antennsB are 3-jointed and as long as the thorax; first joint tninute, 
eeoond clavate and much the largest, and third setaceous: legs long, 
formed for walking, tarsi 3-jointed, wings rudimentary s colour 
light brown. The substance produced by these insects appeared to 
project from the abdomen in the form of a taU or bunch of feathers 
like snow which gradually lengthened and fell on the leaves, where 
it caked and hardened like wax. The same insect has been record* 


ed from Kumaon, where it is fonnd on the Ekeodendrm 
the ddtari of the outer range and Siw41ik tract Mr. Thompson 
writes:—It will be known by its clustering around the strai in 
large numbers conspicuous for the white downy appearance which 
the long filimentaiy processes issuing from its body give it. Some 
of these pretty creatures will remind one of a porcupine with all its 
quills bristling. They excrete a white snbliance of a sweet taste 
and which c»k«9 on the leaves of the plant they affect." A rimilar 
phmsomenon is observed in the lao-insect {Coecut locM, Kerr), which 
yields the resin and lao-dye of commerce. We have its life-history 
in a wniee of ohservatiions made &y Mr. Carter in Bombay in 1860 
on certain speciinws procured by him on thsi cnstwd-apple tree 
(Afuma sjjiMkmosa). This insect is also fonnd in tilie forrirts along the 
foot of the Komaon hills ai^ in the Ddns, chi^yonthe 
fivutionyi piptii {Bteui other fi^trees. Ihe first thing 

that stnufle Mr. Carter on lookkg at the snrfabe of the resiny in- 


oraetration vdtldn wlfich the Insects were alive iwas the jpieBenoe of 
a wHte kind of powder like that observed around W cofihfneal In* 
•eOtii ’ Hfls im dOttoeatoted hero and ih^ in 1i^o ij^d^ end ^ 
heh% inoio oiees^’ ebdiiniiiioii be seen to ho confined b 
three btnnihei of bitly, hiMike filantei^ 


i^nae. Bsia. Ul. flea, b 
6 oe.,108^ (assL)t fO., ita. 




*is.'.llss. ist alSB J.Uaa. 
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•mall kolas in each spot in the incanatation and sin oontinnoin with 
ooniMponding apertores in tiM inaeota from irldoh Ike whita fils* 
manta originallj prooead. These filaments are riiown to he the at- 
tannaied axtremities of the traohess or breathuig anangmnents of 
the inaeoty oorered with a wlute powder which after impregnation 
inoreaaes so as to oovar the whole of the braaoh ooonpiad by the 
insecta. This descriplion shows that the so-oalled .manna is pro¬ 
duced by a Cficeu* closely allied to the lao-inseot whose history we 
•hall now record* 

Ihe yonng are ovt'TiTiparoaa and issne from tim body of their 
permit about the beginning of July as an elliptical gmb of a red 
oolonr, one-forfieth of an inch long and possessed of six legSi two an- 
imuue and two ocelli.’^ The month is placed on the Tentral snrfime 
at smne distance from the anterior mchremiiy and k in time famish¬ 
ed with ssfor or hairs and a proboscis by whidi it attadies itself to 
the h«^k of the tree on which it lives. It at once commences to 
grow in sise and to secrete the resinons substance with which its 
entire body, ezc^ the anal orificei is ultimately enveloped. By 
the middle of Angnst^ the distinotion of the sexes is completed and 
the mala becomes more h^hly developed and leaves an opening for 
iXity whilst the female remains enclosed in the resin. males of 
the snmmer brood ore possessed of antennssi of which the tcajput is 
2-jointed and the flagtUutn has seven joints; they have also fonr 
eyes and a <mudal apparatus for impregnation: in the winter brood 
they are also fumished with wings. Impre^tion. takes place in 
the^rst yrmk of September send the yonng brood i^ipear swarming 
of the anid orifioe of the female at the end of the first week in 
December^ whenj again the same changes oaear, remiltingin a seomid 
brood la the fii^ week of the following July. The red ttAowntkg 
matter appears ovary of the female after impregnation In 

the shape of a large nnniher of splmidoal glche^ and ftnn in the 
Csoettt itself, and; thnrafi>re>.the tupe when both cdlonring 


Jnim, and for the .wintar bropd dating Hovenfaer* ]^asipa* 
■'|pilM‘''ieah'W efiheted by a. stiok enometed wfth 'the 

xaimjflht ]ie|fore the tame of ^n^nilion and H to ^ tree on 
nddcli lit k deeiiod to rear the IhrqoA 
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In the following list I bave added the looaUiy * 1^.* (Burma) 
to those speoiee reoently recorded from that ooautrj by Mr. Distant’ 
to show the wide geographioal distribntimi of some species:— 

t-..Hl]llPTiaA-HinBOPTKRA. 

Family PlaUupidm, 

Braohyplatys, Boisd.—silphoides (As.), Yahlii (As.), Fo&r.; sn- 

baenea (N. I.), Bopt: radians (As.), VoU,: 
Bnrmeisteri (As.), JH$t: histi^a (MadL). 

Walket. 

Ooptosoma, cribrarinm (N. L), Fahr.: IS-pnnotatam, dr- 

cnmsoriptnm (N. L), sphaBmhun (N. I), 
Otrm,: depalensis, parralom, doatrioosnm 
(N. I.), BoUm! xanthoohlomm, intswrom 
Walker, ’ 

Flataspu, TTsd.—nitons (K. L), BaUae: nitida, hemisphaeiioa, 

Bepe, 


Famfly Cjfdnidee, 

JSdras, Dali—fovedns (N. I), mannis (In.), pygmssos, apicalis 

(N.I), BtUlae: indioos (K. 1), Afepe.- 
transversns, Bwrm^* fareripenius, 

Badins, TFoUar. 

Stibaropns, hnmnens (K. I.}, BaUae: testaoeos, WeiUer, 

Family Fachyeordim, 

Oantao, 8m *—ooeUatoa (Aa.), Thtn, 

Bontellera, jLam.—nobiHs (In.), .> ftsdata (Nqi., Aa), 

Pmur, 


|ik>phda, IFidlsr.—spinigera, (Aa), Baliae, 

Bmohyanlax, nhUmga (N« Aa), Bepe, 

Fieoihmoris, laiemi^tni. (Nip.), pmtpttraseetit (Nep.), 

^aidwiddi ^ep.^ JM-)« 

1, Aa) XAnn,: Oliildreiiii (Nep.), Wkie: 
bhoMS p!f. I, Ai.), nifig|Bnli (Aa), ohfdetioi 

1^^ 
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Ohr<jrsoeorid, JEtubn ,—petriciiis (As.), Fabr,: gmtidu (Aii.| BntJ) 

Tkunb.: parpareiu (Ab.), ffepe, 

Lamprocoris, jSerf?.—Roylei (Nep;, As,), Bdpe.* spiniger (As.), 

JDol/. 

Callidea, DeUl.-^Baxo (As.), pnrparea (Ben., Bom.), Fabr.: Stolfi 

(A8.,N. L), Wolff: marginella (Bom.),b6n- 
galensis, Boylei, Hope ; paldhella (As.), 
D<dl.: Stockerns, Linn.: fascialis (As.), 
White: lateralis (As.), dilaticollis, ChtMn, 
histeroides (As.), scripta (As.), gibbuln 
(Fanj.), oontxaria porphyrioola, Walker. 
Hotea, 8erv .—onrcnlionoides (As., Barm.), nigrorufa, 

diffcuM, Walter, 

Elvisnra, <^|(nno{a-<-spinol8B, Siffnoret, 

Sphssrocoris, Bum.-*lateritiii^ Hope : rosticas (Mad.), 3toU, 
Ooeloglosaa, 6^m».<-»rabrcHpiiDctata, Gudr, 

Alphocoris, ‘ILdoides (N. I.), Germ, 

Family Aeopidm, 


Oaziia, Serv .—▼erraoosa (In.), nloerata, (Mad.), West, 

Ceoyrina, Walk .—platyrhinoides (As.), Walk. 

Canthecona, Serv .—farcillata (Bom., N. 1.), Wolff: grisea (N. I), 

DaU.: tibialis (As.), binotaia (As.), nigrivitta 
(As.), Diet. 

Ficromems, £>sro.-—spinidens (As.), Fakr.: obtnsns (As.), nigri- 

vitta, (As.), ratios (.^.), Zltsto 


Family PodopiSts, 

Podops, Lapj-^nifgstt DaU: spinifar, Hope: Hmosos, Walker, 
Sootinopbora, (As.), Harm,: obsonm (As.), Doll,: 

iaxaaUi ^As.), 

^aaulx 

FofL—dadisos (K. 1.), DaU : gastrisiis, THiimA; foA** 

lateral PM. 

IT !_ 
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Heovleii, Poll—iadioa (Bai.), Dali. 

^Sdnu, TOQtralis (Ab.), DeM, 

Family HalydxAnB. 

Agonosoelis, Spin. —nabila (As., N. I.)^ Fabr, : femorolis (K. I.), 

Walier. 

(Estopis, Dist ,—^terra (As.), Dist 

Erthesina, Spin. —aoaminaia (K. L), DaU. : Fallo (As.)| Thunb, 
Dalpada, ^ro.->-ooulata (As., Barm.), clavata (N« I., As.), Fa^.: 

nigrioollis, Taria(A8., Barm.), affinis (N. I.)r, 
DaU. : versicolor (K I, As.), Seh.: confasa 
(Marri), Ditt : balbifera, tecta (As.), bre- 
vivitta (As.), Walhr. 

Agmos, i)a^2.>-tesseUatos, DaU. 

Halys, FaJbr. —dentata (Bom., N. I.), Fabr. 

Family Pentatomidce. 

Bolaca, Wtdhr. —^aaicolor (N. L), Walker. 

Belopis, miicolor (As.), Diet* 

Mormidea, B«rv.-*~so(;ia (N. I.), nigrice|>s. Walker, 
uSSlia, Fa&r.«-*glandalo8a (N. 1.), Dttrm. 

Gratoaotas, ZMst.—coloratos (As.), Diet. 

Hoplistodera, ^ops^vireseens (N. I), Hope. 

^Bschms, DuUae.'^ohacoxoB (N. I.), DaU. 

Axiagostus, 2)a22.~Bo8mara8 (As.), DalL 
SioUia, Dia .— gattigera (As.), Thunb. 

Apines, Dolt.--conciana (N. I.), DalL 

Pentatoma, OKv.—cniciata (N. I.), Febr.; pallida (N. I.), macn* 

Hoollis (N. l.),elongata(N. I., As.), parvala, 
pulobera, orossota (N. 1.}, omciata (K. I.), 
DaU: iacoficiBa, vicaria, Walker. 
Palomena, Dist.—Beuteri (Marri), spinosa (N. Diemt, 
Tolamnia, ,JS'ii/sn.—^latip^ (As»j, IbdL 

BWyomorpba, A^wt.'-r^oaa iAa), Fabr.-: scutellata (As., BcmiL), 

- Diet. , , .i .., 

: . r' ' i’ ‘ . 

(>P]^ ^l^-^l^prp^neaifis 
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Stracbia, omaia (N. plota (N. I.), JPbSr..* Ipa* 

dofla (N. I.), DdL: omoigera (Aa., Bonn.), 
Hahn: deooratay Schaum: limbaia (As.), 
8tdl: litnnfara (N. 1.) desigaaiai vebta 
(K. I), pardalis, i&onuda, affliota, IfaUsr. 
Bathyooelia) &rv.—^indioa (N. 1.), IkM* 

Catacantbns, Spin ,—^inoaniatas (In., Barm.), Drtm/* 

Plantia, 8tdL —^fimbruta (As.), Fnbr, 

Antestia, /8(dl.-Huichom (As., Barm.), Thunb,: apioalis (K. I.), 

Jhlloi, 

Kezara, Ssrv.-^'Tiridala (As.), JAmvt sabserioeos (N. 1.), Bope: 

homeralis (As.), Walk, 

Prionoobilos, J!)til.-<-8*pttnctatas (As.), DaU, 

Bbapbigaster, S 0 ro.^]iiticraoaaUias (N. L), homeralis (As.) DuU.: 

&Tolineatos L), Afayn .* stradiioides, 
robriplaga, bisignatos, patolos (N* I.), 
Waiker, 

Oaspioooa, Dali .—^plagiata (N. 1.), TFatter. 

Kenida, flavovaria (As.), IkUh distinota (H. I.), Di»t, 
Prionaoa, lata (As., Bttrm.}, DalL: exempts (As.), Walk, 

Hicrodeateras, HaZl^-^megacephalos (N. 1.), 8eh, 

Diplostira, /Tall^^alida (As.), DalL 

Bhyaohocoris, ITsst.—homeiaHs (As.), I%ufib*: serratos (Had.), 

Don. 



Sfurtragala, Sere.—-onigattata (As.), Don, 

Acanthosoma, panoMm (N. t), distjnotom (K. 1.), for- 

fai; L), elac^ptoi (N. 1.), reoamim 
I.), oomntam (N. L), Datt: hetaros- 
pila biaotata, aspeim (N. 1), trai. 
oatalay imitaimda, olatiponiis, nigriooriiis, 
Ifaflw. 


iW-<-blmspaia|a {K. |.); obimiii, fi»axipmlate, 

I ''fv J_ti. ijAi 'r' S' .K f I 'It.. . ... '»! “ I ; I' ' 
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Uroftylis, ire8t.>^!i]iictig^ (A&)) bistrionicfty i7o;p« .* graoilia 

(N» I, As.), notxdata, pallido. (N. I.)f OtAL: 
fumigata (As.), iopoides, TToUsr. 

CJrolabida, 'tenera (As.y, Bope: Grayii (As., K«p.), White: 

binotata (As.), WcAhet, 

Family Edeteidcs, 

Tessaratoma, 5mr.--papillosa, Drury: malaya (As.), Stdl: cbi- 

nansis, Thunb.: javanica (N. I.), scutellaris 
(As.), Stoll* 

Eustbenes, £>ap.—capreas (In.), Hope: robustas (As.), Serv.: 

Polyphemns (N. L), SuU, 

Earostus, /^aZ^.—grossipes (As.), Dali, 

Mattipbas, 5era.—oblongus (N, L), Dali : nigridorsis, StS. 

Pycaaum, Serv .—rubens (As.), ametbystinum, Fa6r. ,* jaspideom, 

Schaum : amplicolle ponderosam (As.), 
.* stabile, pallipes (K. I.), Walker, 

Dalcantba, Sefo.—dilatata (As.), Serv, : iaermipes ( Panj.), : 

regia, Walker, 

Oyclopelta, «Sere.-~obsoara (As., Barai.>> Serv.: tartana (Aa), 

Stdl, f siccifoUa (N. 1.), Dali, 

Aspongopns, Lap .—Janus (In.), obsourus (In.), Fabr,: ochreua 

(Aa), nigriventris, nepalensis (As., Nep.), 
sanguinolentus, Bope: marginalis (As.), 
Dali.: oircumcinctus, Walkr, 

Mnscanda, Walker —^testacea (As.), Walker, 

Family PhylloeephaSda, 

Placostemum, Serv, —^Taurus (As.), Fabr. 

Bnlsira, iServ.>^gIandulu8a (As.), Wolff, 

Tetroda, <8sro.-~bi8teroides (Aa), Fabr,; iransversalis (N. 1), 

Weet. : <fiv«ricata (Kep.), atomaria (N. L), 
mgripennis I), obitisA I.), thU.: 

« bilineabi, WaUcer, 

Oressoaa, ^<>22. 

(Aa)| Poll 

lla<u!iat, (Ai^j, dikiata (Aa), QieL 
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Hegarhynchos, (As.), ScA .• hastatus, Fair.: ies- 

taoeus, Sent.: tnuicaios, Hope : diversas, 
Walker. 

Family M^mmida. 

Megymentmi) ffttA*.—inerme (As., K, I.)i Seh. 

Family Miotidat, 

Braebytes, Weat .—^bicolor (Bom., N. I.), Weet. 

Dalader, &fv.-->aontioosiia (As., N. 1., Bar.), Serv.: planiventris 

(As.), Hope. 

Trematocoris, Mayr .—^grossa (As.), calcar, Dal/; dentipeSytSrrv.; 

notatipes, patalicoUis sabvittala, Walker. 

Dereptezyx, While —Hardwickii (Nep., As.), Grayii (Nep., As.), 

White. 


Hdeomeria, spinosa (As.), Sign. 

Priotiolomia, Sign .—fblvicomis (As.), Fair.: biplagiata (As.), 

Walk,: gigas (As.), Diet. 

Anoplocnemis, -phasiana (As.), Fair.: compressa (N. 1., 

As.), Hail. 

Mictis, Leach. —^nigricorais (As.), gallina (As., Bor.), DeUl: fas* 

data, albiditarsis (Nep.), Hope: deniipes. 
Serv.: ambilicata (As.), Sch.: nigrorafa 
(As.), ferrifera, ampleotens, WaUt.: tene- 
brosa (As., Bar.), heros (As.), pictor (As.), 
Fair.: protracts, Sehaum. 

Notobitos, /S<d/.->Meleagi-is (As.), Fair.: marginalis (As.), Hope: 

serripes (i^), HaU.: excellens (Aa), Hiet. 
Goresmus, i8t(i/.*-iii^palensii (Nep., As.)» Hope: bmicomia 

(Aa), Soh, 

Physomeros, Burm ,— ca lca r (As., Bur.), groasipes, Fabr,: pmrra** 

Ills (N.I.), Da/I. 

1 ' , < 


Family 

Hemssocenis<,.^wr^--^i£^^^ 2-gattatai (N. I., As.), 

dbiTmitris, macula, 

M : anipu^tatas (As.), 

' IL j1 '.Uj, ^ .'lii-it./ii.-‘ ^*''n I eA^ er Ik «a 


Onytosy l)ail^--4mTiodaw 
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Family Ani^;^li4a. 

Sermetha, 5/nn.-*augar (Bom., Ben., Bur.), abdominalie (Bom., 

Ben., Bur.), Fair,: oomiculata, StdL 
Lybas, obscurus (As.), i>a/l. 

Leptoglossus, iS^n.-~membraiiaoeu8 (As.), F«&r. 

Family Alydida. 

Futhetus, Do/j.x'pulcbellus (N. I.), DaU. 

Camtopns, tS^ra.-^littearis (Bom.), pedestris (As., Bur.), Fctbr.: 

Tentralis (Bom.), Hope, 

Family StenocephcUidm, 

Lepiocorisa, Xa^r.-^Taricornts (In.), angusiatus, Fabr. 

Family Coreidfe. 

Metacanibns, Coeta —pnlohellus (N. I.), Hdi. 

Cletus, calumniator (As.), hastatus (Mad.), Fabr,: punc* 

tulatus (Aa, N. I.), bipunctatus (N. I.), 
Hope: signatus (N. I.'), pallescens inoon- 
spicnus conspiouns, Walker. 

Ceratopachys, Weet,"^ vicinus (N. 1.), variabilis (N. I.), Doll, 
Gletoraorpba, denticulata (As.), SfdL 

ClavigraUa, Spin .—gibbosa (Bom.), Spin. 

Acanthocoris, Sarv.-—soabrator (As., Bur.), Fabr. 

Fetalocnemis, obsourus (As.), Hall. 

Family Rhopalidce. 

Rbopalns, Sc/itU.-«>benga]ensi8, Dali, 

Family lygctidm, 

Bocbrns, SidX .—foVeatns (As.), Hxtd. 

LygsBUS, Fo^f.^nigriceps (As.), maoulatus (N. I.), bipunotatas, 

gnttiger QS. X), Hall,: miHtariH (N. L), 
lamilii^ (As., Bom.), mendicus, Fabr.: 
paoifious, BotMi .* groud^, Ore^: argwiatus 
(Aa), Insequalit (As.), semimber, 

Graptoflethus, Suja.^tsmm (As.), WgUatns (As.), 

4«sfgnaiti^ fAs.), . 



in 


muiLirntt mmiim 


Arocftias, £|pin.>p>piigiUtui, Datt,: pilonilas (Mam), Di$t. 
B«081is, iSfnri—nnigntfatiu (As.), TTteui^. 

Lethisiu, Dali. —sindicos (K. I), DalL 

Apbairas, Lap .—^indicns (K. 1 .), D<UL 

PachTmerns, /S0fv.<>HK>rdidas (As., N. I.) Fahr.: antiens (As.), 

Walker. 


BhTparochromua, Cuffwopallens (N. I;), bengalensis, assimilis 

(Bom), pftllioorais, gotta (N. 1 .), Dali.: 
loacoai^us (As.), semilucens (N. I.), onti- 
cus. Walker, 

Ischnodenms, Fieh .—pnnotatus (N. I.), Walker. 


Family Pytrhooerida, 

Lohita, Sert. —^grandis (Aa, Bur.), Qray: longissima (As.), 

8tdl. 

Physdpelta, Ssrs.—'gotta (As., Bor.),Bum.; Schlanboschii (As.), 

Fabr.: dootioollis, Sldl: apicalis, plaoa, 
bimaonlata, Walker. 

Ipbito, Stdl.—limbata (As., Bor.), Stdl, 

AntUochos, Stdl, —rossos (As., Bor.), Stdl.: Ooqoebertii (As., 

Bor.), Fabr. 

Odontopos, Xotr.*—sangolnolens, $erv.: nigrioornis (As., Bor.), 

rossos, Stdl: Taricomis (As.). Fabr: sco- 
idlaris (N. L), Walker. 

S^tatops, Bsrs.—limbatos (As.), Serv: lateralis (As.), disiinctos 

(As.), deVuUI. 

Melampbaos, Serv^hhex (As.), Jlbir.; robrocinctos (As.), Stdl: 

fmo^raios (N. 1), Walker. 

Piodymifs, B^a^-^bigtoosos (As. Bor.), saogoiiieiis, Fabr. : 

OT^, Umtns (As.), Su'd. 

,%|riioeoeier (As.), Walk.: grandis, Qray> 

I, 




iifis 
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Familj Bfwhyrh^jifnckiidm^ 

Br»ohyrliynolra% (Ai.), Fatr: orionli^ 

(In.), d 0 Ltq^ 

Griniuii 5^v.**-Hiibe8oens, Walher, 

Family J3clcptUidat» 

Maotysi iSirv.—viFem, W$$tvc0d* 

Family Copndm, 

Fhytocoris, i'Vi2L'---Stoliczkaaiu (Marri), Ditt. 

Caloooria, ^^.'--^BtoUoakantia JH$t, 

Capsoa, Fabr ,—partiina (N. I). stnuuineiia (N. 1.), patolna 

<N. I), ITattar. 

Family JRedumda, 

Isyndas, 8t(U. —beros (Ai.), Fhbr. 

Eododmii 8t4L —^fimmlna (A8.)| IkdL 
Euagoraa, Burm .—plagiattu (Aa., Bar)» Burm, 

Sycanoa, fiEnr.—ooUaria (Aa.), FaXfr, 

Yelinaa, -annolaioa (Aa.), 2Hat. 

Coamoleatea, JHit »—annolipea (Aa.), JPitt. 

Redavioa, marginaUna (Aa.), Ffabr..* aigrioollia (Aa.), 

DalL: maodioaa (Aa., Bar.), eoatalia (Aa.), 
polcbriTanbtia (Aa), 8tdl: Beateri (Sd.), 
But: livoloaoa (Aa.), perpoailloa (JST. 1.), 
aingalaria, Walker, 

Petalochiroa, Burm.-^mBhjm, BtdL* aingnlaria, Walker, 
Lophooephala, Lap,- —Gaetini (Bom.), Lap, 

Opiatoplatya, TFaat-»-iBdi(ma, WeBeer. 

BWaUy EetriMUdu. 

Yilioa, Sera ,—melaDoptenii (Aa.), 8lil, 

EMehoBe^ X^^^kdiatoillalai (Aa.), imu»lit«iiftria, StdL: dla- 

OtaiMmi (la.) j 

Mdeiia (B. 

Aiiidwtei, 
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aHUCUYAM aiSTBICTS 


Family Ptralt<2«. t 

riimtes, iBtiiwK<--atro«macaIatii8 (At.), cyaneus, qnadrigaitattts, 

ochropterns, cordiger, granalatosy 
pnnctus, qoadrinotatus, Fabr: oordatas, 
lepturoides (N. L), Wolff: adjunotiis, 
(N. 1.)} posticos (N. I), sexmaoolataa, 
strigifar, basiger {N« 1.), deoistts (N. I.) 
iustabilis (N. 1.), latifer, mntilloides (Aa.), 
naboides, biptmctatas, Walker: piatoa, 
Schaum. 

Lestomerns, affinU (As.), 8erv.: flavipos (N. I.), diffinis, 

Walker: sanctus, Sioll. 

Catamiaras, Sert \—bretipannis (In.), Sero, 

Androclus, granulatus (As.), S^v, 

Family Aeantluupidai. 

ISmintbns, fascipennis (As.), morgiiiellas, Diet, 

Acautbaspis, iStfrr. —5*8pinosa (As.), 6*gattata Fabr.: helluo 

(As.), cincticrna (As.), pedestria (Mad.), 
concinnnla (Dec.), biguttula, bistiilata, 
(As.), nignlosa (N. I.), ornata, Stdl: fulvi* 
pes (As.), Dali.: iergemina, Stoll,: nnifas- 
ciata, W<dff,: qnadrinotata, Inteipes (N. I.), 
raegnapilns, dubins, micrographa (N. I), 
Walker, 

Paobynomaa, Kluff, —^bignttatns, Stdl. 

Prostemma, deLap.--^ti\vie\i8f Doftrn: placens, Walker. 

Family Sttmpodidce. 

Oucocepbalus, A7n^.<^annutipes (As.), Stdl.: naboides (Mad.), 

Stenopoda, dfi.qp.-~:bpstaia (N. !.)» WaUer. 

]^*gdbntpis, C7mMaf.‘^tinicoIqr (N. I.), concolqr. Walker. 


..I-, , , . . 

,,^ 1 ^ 111 , ^^riv-rcpUarif (Ben.), croceovit- 

^ fatnav ti^agatw, depreisns, Stdl.: 


wi' 
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Earpaotor, dt Lap ,—pulchriveBtxiB (E.’ I), oosialia, (Ben.), 

S^l: obsonnu (A8.),iiigiioolli0 (As.), 
fu^pes, StoU, 

Eoagoras, Bum. —famulus, strij^inus, didbrons (As.), cons- 

persus Stdl, 

Family Emuidta. 

Emesa, Fabr. —^filnm, Fahr. 

Family GerridcB. 

Gerris, £uM-*»fossarum, Fabr. 

Ptilomera, laticauda (As., Bur.), Bard. 

Family Belottomatida. 

Belostoma, Latr ,—indica (As:, Bur.), Serv. 

Sphserodema, £a/>.—annnlatam, Fabt. 

Family Niqpidat* 

Banatra, jFa 2 *r.—elongata, filiformis, Fabr,: nmcrophthahna, 

WaJk^, 

Lacotrephes, <S«d 2 ,->niber (As.), £tnn.; japonensis (As.), 

robustus (As.), Stdh 
iitfirtiuu, 

Wt$t»Mtd.-U9A. Class. Ina., II., 450, 18S9. Am. Maf. N. H. N. 8. IL, fs. 
Amfot et Stnilk.'^U*oit9 Halox^le Am laasotea H4mliitSi«a. Paaia, 1S48. 
Daffas.-'Llst of apeolmeaB of Baaaipttroas laaeeta la the Britlali Mnsanoi. 
Ft. I., 1851: Ft. n., 185t. 

Hcmlptera froca tiw N.-S. frontier. An. Maf. N. H., 5th Ser., 
III., 44 , li7: j. A. S., Ben., XLVIL, IL, 1S4, Traca Bnt. Boo., 1S7S, 174, SSI. 
HoArn.—Gatelogna oi tiie Hoalpteta, 185S. 

8«4t.>-Heiidptaia Afrfoaoa. Stodkbolitt, 14S4-SS. 

Ilea^osaMf 8 oo«.r-B(ltUhBaBlptas»'ll«tei« 9 ^^ Bajr Soelotgr, 18S5. 
Shmafara.— „ Ttm. Bat. ^oft» 1S75, p. 117, S45i 

1878,51A 

|y(glity."-»Ca>alflgaaof Httgop t wons^HaBiiphwm portaI«yilI,lSS7<‘7A 

tX.-SIMimRA-HOKOPTl&A. 

I-Oioadint. 

FamUy~^BiDi7tAKincA.r-CSoada8. 

Fulynen^ l^est-ninip^is (Hep.), ITss#. 

Flatyidaiiim^ Wa (In.), Spbin* (N.l), oerviiM 

L), sixamin^ tntexna, 

Oayplenra, B em esi ny tilfltf t),li*lialba (E.1.}^ iMs, ITnlfc 





mjMJCtJLrAxr Dataion 


l^eoEi &ff^.«~ipecioM^ flL 

ToaeoB^Serv*—m 6 lftnoptera(A 8 ^N.l,)yFAs< 0 .*M 6 are 8 iaiia (Him.), 

Weft.: iplendidA (Ab.), albaia (N. 1.}, Dia/. 

Haeohyg, Serv,—^phaiaeiOAia (As., N. L, Bur.), splendidula 

(As., N. I.), Fabr.: 8>notata (A.), West: 
transversa, Walk, 

Gseana, ^8^.—Hiiilphiirea [srpnlchella, Weat.], (N. I.), Hope: 

dives (As.), Waat. 

Mogannia, Sarv .—illastrata (N. 1), 8arv,: recta, obliqna, Ziocos- 
. ta, lacteipenuis (N. I.}, qaadrimacuiata (N. 
1.), Terpsichore, Walk. 

Dnndabia, <8srv.—-obtecta (N. 1)., Fabr,: vaginata (As.), Sera. : 

cmotimann^ (As.), ramifera (As.), vibrans 
(As.), microdon (N. I), lateralis (As.), Ura¬ 
nia, Nicomache (N. L), tigrina (Mad.), ma- 
ccdipes (K. I.), Sarnia (N. I.), varians (As.), 
satorata (As), singnlaris, linearis (As.), 
Walk.: Badha (Mad.), Tripnrasura (As.), 
Diatani, 





Cosmopealtria, Dutonf—Pomponia, Tibicen, Stdl: Sita (Bom.), 

Dnrga (As*), Kama (Darj.), Hadhava (A s.), 
Annmgtebe (Bom.), DiatatU, 

Cicada, i^'nn.—snbiinota (As.), Arsn (N. 1.), acorata (N. L), snb- 

vitta (N. I.), zantes (N. I.), WcUk.: apica- 
lis (N. I), Oarm.: hemiptera, macnlicoliis 
(Ben.), Qu4r,: imperatoria (^«P*)> 

Fidioina, 5erti.«-viciii» (As.), Siffn.: recta (As.), oorms (As.), 

Im^cdlata (Ban.), Walk. 

Faimilj Carecpidea, 

Oercopis, 48srv.«Hiigripcniiis (As. I),. Fabr. : signtfera (As.), 




dnqaBf^ (As.), palhda, dorsalis (N. I), dor- 
simaiMift (N. Ben.), nndata (As.), dorsivit- 
ta (|C. %), )inmeralis (Aj.), oostalis (Mad.), 
(]|a^, Wsii^ I), egons 

(As,), pndeos (N. I.), dubitabilis (K. I.), 
rotnndati (N. I.),nmpliool]i8 (H. L), died- 
aa (BuiOf ^olk.: bispeculaiui (N. I), 

Wtak 
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Cosmosoartai Jbcrealia {^3^)^ andazBanft, Moorei (As*)^ 

Diatani. 

Phymatostetba, iSed^^binotata (Sadija)} Diitani, 

Tomaspifl} -(Monecpbora) taimooula, (Sphenorliina) 

ooniigtta (N. I.)^ iaionne<iia (N. I.)* 
proxima (N. I), approximans (N. I.)» 
Walk. 

Ptjelas, Sert, — nebtilosvus, Fabr.: costalis (N. I.) »conifer, qnad<- 

ridens (N. 1.), gnttifer (N. B.), sexvittoi* 
toB (N. I.), pnnotos (N. B.), snbfiuciatiui 
(N. I.), W<dh 

Apbropbora, sigiUifSra (K. 1.), 

Family Jaaaidit, 

Oxyrhachis, Germ —tarandus (N. I.)* aabjecta, unicolor, rndia 

(N. B.), Walk, 

Hypsancbenia, (?erm.<->Hardwiokii (N. B.), JF'aimi, 

Centrotua, Fabr ,—flexaosaa scntellariB, Fodr. .* Dama, Germ,: 

Gbxdla, Bcff,:, aaaamensis, Fairm.f 
rqponens (N. B.), substitataa (N. B.}) 
piloBOS (N. L), Walk,: Paria B.), 
Le/. 

Pentbimio, Germ ,—orientalia (N. I.), oompacta (N. I.), 

Walk, 


Ledra, Fa2r.>—aurita, Fabr.z dcHsalia (As.), dilatata, plana, aen- 

tellata, fomicata (N. 1.), carinata (N. B.), 
punctata (Had.), chlor^pbalaa (H. 1.), 
oulobata, lineaia (K. L), punotifera (Darj.), 
obligena (N. L), Walk, 

Epidinei^ iSefT.-*-^pla&ata, Sere, 


Tetiagonia, Gl'mn.-^opponena L), extrema (N. 1,), bella 
. (N* !•),Jactana (27, I,) ITafil;*.* ferroginea 

* Fa^.: (Kq^), Pavo 

! <B^), semioircalmk 

y , (Hod.), nnimacolata (Cal.), Siffn, 


Jfteifii, Fabr.^(Cadldin) Inilica (N. L),. FoU', 

23 


4 ) f •■Jh |i 


J t 



m 


mudtiTAif iitmtan 




Family FutffOi4d<t. 

Latemaria, Linn. —Curtiprora (As), cardinalis (Nep.), Buitev. 

Falgoro, Zmfi.~(Holinci8) candalark (As.), Lmn.: tliftoiilaia, 

Oiiv.t gaUttliAa (In.), yiresoQns (Aa.), 
viridirostris (Ab.), Spinolse (Mad., As.), 
clavata (As. N, 1.), gemiuata (Him.), West.t 
Delessertii (Mad.), subocellata [var. ocula- 
tus, We9t\y (Mad.), Qu4r. : pyrorhinoha, 
(Nep.) Donov.: ponderosa (As.), Stdl: 
brevirostris (As.) Butler: andamaennsis, 
IHetant. 

Pyrops, Sertf. —punctata (As. Nep.), Spin.: guttulata (As.), vive- 

scens (As.), West.: perpusilla (N.B,), Walk, 

Cyrene, TFest.-—fusifoliinu (As.), Walk. 

Apbtoa, —festiva, Fcibr.: atomaria (N. l.),Bunn.: ama- 

bilis (As.), Hope: Baundersii, imperialis 
(As.), White: Caja(As.), subraaculata (As.), 
basirufa (As.), lo (N. 1.), albiflos (Mad.), 
dives (Mad.), deleciabilis (N, I.), lectis- 
sima (N. I.}, placabilis, verisauior (As.), 
Walk.: sanguinipes (As.), Stdl. 

Episcius, Spin. —Qnerinii, Spin. 

Polydictya, Gudr. —basalis (As.), Gudr,: tricolor (Mad., N. I.), 

Walk. 

Lystra, -dimidiata (As,), ponicea (As.), Hope: West- 

: woodii (As.), Party* 

Eurybradiys, (if«^,-^Ijepofletieri (Ben.), Gudr.: spinosa, Burm.: 

in^ignis (Mad.), Weet.: ssmginosa (N. I.), 
pcdy^msa (As.), reversa (As.), Hope.: de¬ 
cora (A^), punctifera (Mad.), tri^lor (N. 
L), soblu^ia (N* I.), 

' IMcb^tera, hyalinata (Ben.), Fair. 

'' gtam^^ iPabr.; llneata (Ben.), pallida 

(Ben.), E^tioe. V Indiana, despeefa (Mad.), 
nigr^ttida (IT* I.}, albititta (N.B.), pid. 

Cijnns, 
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Helieojptenti iSS9ri>.<--»indioa (Km!.), fiabria (Aa*), fenraginea, WM 
Berbe, Jib&r. ^UMSata (N. I.), oaraoaa (K, 1), fFeH, 
ElasmoBC0lis/;S^‘H.<^fii0oofa8daia (Aa.^ 8tdl, 

IbshBj Fair ,—^pedtiiii{>Q]mia (Ben.), apioalia (N. 1.), WuVk, 

Flata, Fa^.---limbata (K. I.), F(At,: miurginella (Aa.), OU 9 ,: 

bombjooidea (Mad.), Guir.: intaeta (Aa.), 
completa (Aa.), imella, Waik. 

Poduusia, ^Sara.'—obacora, Quit.: gnttifera (Aa.), inierropta 

(Mad.), aimnlana (N. L), Walk, 

Flatoidea, ^udr.-^-orientiyi, tnmcataa (N. L), Walk. 

Colobeathea, fi^r«.«*>ooroiiuuidelioa, oonaperaa (Aa.), WaJUe. 
Faaciloptera, jDair.«^tnmoaia (N. B.), Idnn.: ferrngata, Fabr,: 

dentifroos, OuA^.: comma (Aa.), ]actifera 
(N. I.), ooellata (Mad.), Aniaca, infaraota 
(Paaj.), Inteaoena (N. I), Walk: Maria 
(Aa.), tricolor (Aa.), Whita: Tidaa(A8.), Stdl, 


H-PSYTOPHTHXBES. 


Familj PiyUvlm. 

PajUa, i^dr«<.^ba8alia (N* L), Walk 
Fanulj^-^APHiDiNA: plaabdioe^ apparently not examined. 

Family Coeeida. 


Coccna, >Iacoa (In^ Karr: cacti (In.), Amia 
Ceroplaatea, (?fay.--ceriferaa (Mad.), Fabr, 

Monophlebna, XeooA—atripennia, Klug: Leachii (Mad.), Sann- 

derau (S. In.), Watt, 


ITftliPMA—Mod. dam. laa. n.,4t 4, la aat Aio. Bnt.t.a.f4,ff,ilI,5Tt 
CM.Or.lCiii.t.a,M. tmaaiaiB.SDalfnL ia 8 <ftdi«aaixix, i(Oi«lia) 
iji,Maf.'K. H.a.a IZ'» lia^ 

'4afot iC. ell fir«Mfa<il«d.>^Elatoln HataHUeAia laaaaMa Wandptk- 

' taa 

bpp^ ta ^ ^j|la^ Maaamvfli, 
jado^faiM !lB^^ waU* ” «* la* 


- '■! I'i.', T'.. ‘ 




f?- 


; ' t "‘4 ij 


Nj 1: 


100 antXLATJDi 


raUBOPTEBA. 


The order Kenroptera [nerre^vnnged] ioojodes & 08 e inseote 

oommonly known es white-onta, ll&y*flies, dragon*diea, acorjjnon* 

Itiee and ant-lions. Of all the lonniean orders, ” writes Mr. 

this appears to consist of the most discordant tribes: so that it 

seems next to impossible to constrnot a definition that will include 

„ them all, unless indeed that a varied meta- 

IiBQVopterft* 

morphosis is its essential character: or, to 
speak more largely, variety itself seems the characteristic of the in¬ 
sects composing it in every state, and there is scarcely a common 
distinctive character in their perfect state upon detecting which in 
any individual you may exclaim—this is a nenropterons insect.'* 
The insects of this order may, however, be distinguisbed from the 
Orihopiera and Hemiptera by tho homogeneous texture of their 
wings: firom the Hymenoptera by their oral arrangements; from 
the Lepidoptera by the absence of scales on the wings, and from 
the IHptera by the possession of four wings. The wings are mem- 
bronons and transparent and are marked witii nervures so arranged 
as to resemble fine network. The month is formed for braising the 
food on which the insects live and is never adapted for sacking the 
juices of plants or animals. The abdomen does not possess a sting 
and is rarely furnished with an ovipositor. The antennse are many- 
jointed and hair-like, and the eyes are simple. The thorax is com¬ 
posed of three segments olosedly united together and the abdomen 
is attached to the thorax by whole breadth. The insects of this 


ord« usually divided into four dksses—(1) Pmd(MieuropUra; 
(2) Q^mtai (3) PUmip^f^i apd (4) Phryganina^ the last of which 
forms in some systems a separate order under the name Trieltoptera, 
To the first class belong the or Strhite-onts, of which no 

description is necessaix to residents in India. They comprise 
males, females, apd neuterii mid ^ve ip societies and are omhiWons 
eaters in all states. In the P^h^mitina of May-dlfS the mouth is 


eptiwfy memhnuioas aitd/ tiie posterKw,wings are 

empet^oes Wanting. Ijbey fife in the perfect state seldom more 

Ills gteai Zanily of 

mi^gM-llies of which the larnt imd nymj^ are aquatio. The Jf^ont 


{Mimie include the scorpion-^i^ m udach the head is prolonged 
or aaic!QWed m ihefom4il.n|g^^ m w^ 
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head is not so prolonged and ibe aphis-lions somewhat similar to 
the preceding. Thongh the antdions in their perfect state approach 
in form the dragon-flies, they differ inmsh in the character of 
their metamorphosis. The Myrmdeons undergo a complete meta¬ 
morphosis and their larye are terrestrial in their habits and of a 
short stout and thick form. They nsnally construct a cocoon when 
about to undergo the change to the pupa state in which they aro for 
the most part quiescent. In the perfect insects, the wings have 
fewer nervures than the dragon-flies, their eyes also are smaller and 
the ontennm are many-jointed. The mandibles are sharp and the 
maxillsB and lower lips have palpi attached to them. The female 
dragon-fly lays her eggs on the water in which the young larvae are 
hatched and also undergo the change to the pupa state. In both 
states they are very active and breathe through the intestine which 
admits water and with it air mechanically suspended which is taken 
up by the trachee of the intestines. Although they can only walk 
slowly, they manage to elude their enemies by expelling the water 
in their intestine with such violence as to carry them a constderablo 
distance. The genus Hmerobttu are miniature ant-lions and prey 
on the Aphides in the same manner that the .Myrmeleons prey on 
ants and other insects. The scorpion-flies have a long proboscis and 
are in the habit of erecting the last segments of the abdomen some¬ 
what in the manner of a scorpicm. The oaddis-fiies in the larvie 
state form tubes of all sorts of substanoes within which they move 
about Some of the sections of this order have been fairly worked, 
but very much more remains to be done. 


NBUROPTBRA. 

I.P811J!K^iri0EOFrB^ 

Family Whtie-ants. 

Termes, Linn .—obesus (In.), Haoricianns, : taprobanes, 

Walk: lerrtiginosns, t bknneus, 


ttw-* . 44 n* V ’ . ' I ; 


Zvmti, 


OKgotoia^ 




»■ !i 



W BUliUYAH DXSTBICTg 

Fandlj Hrlina, 

F<day (Nfp.)i Walk: Difanoi^, PideU 

hggpnoBf iVM0.<---iofiiaoatai {N. I), JSfme, 

Family JEjAenterina —Hay-flias. 

Polymitarcyv, JEl'afofi—indioiia (K. 1., Bom.)| Pieta, 
Palingeniai IfMt.—lata (As.)» Wcdk. 

E|diemera| J«m.«^immaenlata, Satm: exspeotanSi TTal/ter; 
Brntb} Lwch: debilis, Walker, 

n.~02>0ZrATA. 

AoBioinKA.~>Water nymphs. 

Galopteryx, £«(i«JL->'gtaoilts (Bom.), Bmh.: smaragdina, basi- 

laris, De Selye: sinensis, lAm,: oiliata 
(As.), Feibr, 

Baphaea, De Selys, —dispar, Ramh.: lestoides, indioa, De Selye: 

splendens Sayen, 

Bbinocyplia, JSafn&.*~irimacalata, tmimacnlata, trifaciata, qoadri- 

maeolata De Sdye: bisignata, JTia^; 
fenestrella, Ramb.: lineains, Ptim. 

Leeies, Xsac&.*«»Tiiidiila (Bom.), plaiysiyla, Rtuab. 

Asgia, Ramb,-^ qnadrimaonlaia (Bom), gomphoides (Mad.), 

Bomb. 

' Agrion, Fa^.'-'deoomm (ft>m.), miorooepbalnia (Bom), cen- 

aom (Bom), Rmb. 

Diostaiomma, C?bofy*^wpo* (Bom)y Ramb* 

Maessmui, 

' ‘ ' ' * I . ' ii I 

1. I l‘*' 4 ' 




RiiavlSbrnkOt Dram laltia (KM.)} Drvfy t 

MSbbm, SiUb. 
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libeljiula, Xmn.—stylata (Bqtn.)i geminata (Boin.)| miormedia, 

(Bom.), fesiiva (Bom.), Cnesia (Bom.), 
tranoati;da(Bom«),tri'vialii (Bom.),oliMOtttfi, 
Ramb.: Tikar^ (Mad.), eqaestris (Bom.), 
linbata, Bnimmea, oontaiiiinata (Mol.), 
Fahr.: variegata, Linn^ Sabina (Bom.) 
Drury* 


ni-PLlIIXPXNMI4. 

Family Sialma, 


Hermes, Gray *—^macnlipennis (Mad.), Gray, 

Ohanliodes, /^<r.-*8implex (As.), Walk.: sabfnsciatus (As.), 

West*: pnsUlus, If Loch, 

Neuromas, Ramb .—^infectas (Darj.), montanos (Sik.), fonestmlis 
(Darj.), latratos (As.\ intimns, IfLadi*: testa- 
oeus (As.); olbipennis (Nop.), Walk, 

Family i7emsro6tna>—Ant-lions, apliis-lions. 

Rapeama, If Lack *— viridipennis. Walk. 

Mantispa, lU .—^nodosa (As.), qnadri^beroalata (N. I.) linoolata 

(Nop.), iudica (Nep.*), West.: rnfosoens 
(Mad.), Lair.: Cora (Mad.), Rew. 

Osmylos, Latr. —oonspersOs, taberoukitas. Walk. 

Chrysopa, Leaek — infecta (Mad.), JVew.: Candida, Fakr. 

Falparee, Hopea'^patiens (N. 1.), infimos (N. L), Walkerf par- 

dus (N. I.) ; aobratns (N. I.); 

Mamronemums, Hapeaiwiiefaiidas (N* I.), Walker* 

Btenares, i9bpen~-improbo8 (N. X.), Walker, 

Formicaleo, i7cipen*-aada3L (Nep.), verenda (N. 1.)^ vosanas 

(N. L), minax (N. L), pagnax (N. I), 
diras <N. I.), tsmonlenios (N, 1.), Tappa 
(Nep.X Walker. 


AcianBiaoHsi, Afopen—Indttsi (N. 1), Foller. 
Cteagria, J gy s i t- ^ perfid^ (N. 1), Walker.,'/', 
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Jdyrmelopn, itofensus (N. I.), morosus (1^. I.)* Walhr. 

ToiiuiieroS} i7a^--parditlu (Hat).), Fahr.: astutns (N. L), 

Walker, 

Idticoroa^ decrepitos (N* Iw), Walker: obsonros. West, 

SipbloconiB, JfXacfe.—niniiaa (N. Ben.), Walker. 

HelicomituSi jH’Xac/t.—insimalozn (N* 1.), immotna (K. I.)f 

dicax (I!?* L), verbo&ns (N. Ben.), profanns 
(If. I.), Walker. 

Ogcogaster, Tfeaf.—taesellata, segmentator (N. I.), Weel. 
Aclieron, Zr<^,—dongus (Ben.); Watl^. 

Hybrb) X^.-»a]igQlata (As)^ Weshoood. 

QlyptobasiS) lf*Xae%*-~dentifeia (Bom.) N. 1.)) West, 
AscnlapbodeB) If'Xadi.—canifronS) We^. 

Family Panof77tna*-~Scorpioii»flie8. 

Bitiaotui) TmIt. —^indicnS) Walk. 

Ponorpa) Xma.—Chaipentieri (In.)) Burm.: appendionlata 

(Had.)) Tr«a<..’ forcata (Kep.); Bard. 

Family Bemedepierina. 

Kemaioptera) Bam.-^-filipennis (Cen. In.), West. 

lF.-raBYOANINA. 


Family i^fv^yc/i^-->Caddi»-fliea. 
Hydropsyche) Piet.-**>byalina, PiH.: mnliafana (Had.), Wtik, 
Stenopsyche, JTXaeA—griseipennis, ItLask. 

Family BepSoeefisia^ 

Dmarthrinmi JTXaeA—forox, iTZoo^ 

Betodmf SambWr.'^vgpn^^ 

Leptooendi) (27. Ben.), Walk. 

Pol^or^ianiaiiS) TFaB;.«7nlgrioomui (K. 1.), Wtdk. 






mS: Ob.Of.la*.tSi. AB.llM.ir. 
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irafM, B,A,'>^lbo TW«ltlii% JAsam, m 1. 1857.: ftiHwM. 

loglM. 

Wotttr.—Catalogst of the Newoftetone Ineecte in the Brltieh tfneenm* Fie. 
J—IV'. 1851"8^. 

4f*l>eeMe».-4>B the feaoe Nenconnui. An. Mag. M. H., 4th 6er., tV., 8f t 
Ttaae. Bnt. Boo, 8rd aer., t, 80l» 488 1 V.* 847: J. Linn. Boo.* XI., 98 (Fhrygan- 
Inn), 819 (Aaonlnphoa). 

JBaloa..-On the Ephemeridie, Trann Bnt. Soe., 1871, page l. The Metnopte* 
tone faonn Yapnn, Ibult 1875, page 818. 


LKPIDOPTIBA. 

The order Lepidoptera (soaie-winged) comprises those insects so 
well known under the names butterflies and moths. In this order 
the metamorphcwB. is complete and the change to the pupa and 
imago states is well marked. The body comprises the head, thorax 

and abdomen. The head is fbmished with a 
Lepidoptera. suotorioal apparatus, eyes and antennss. The 

mouth consists of filaments or threads united together to form a 
trunk or tube represmi^g the maxilla of other insects and adapted 
for sucking the juices on which the perfect insect lives. The base 
of the trunk is protected by two palpi corresponding to the labial 
palpi of other insects and the maxillary palpi are small and sub- 
obsolete in many species. The labmm also is small, conical or sub¬ 
ulate, and the labium is composed of a single piece, flat and triangular. 
The mandibles are very small and rudunentary and are in some spe¬ 
cies sub-obsolete. The true eyes are compound, but occasionally 
there are two ocelli between them. The antennae vary much in 
form in different groups. In the diurnal tribes they terminate in a 
knob, hence the name Rhopaloeera (knob-homed): in the crepuscular 
groups they are usually fusiform, and in the nocturnal they are thread¬ 
like or hair-like and assume various forms, hence the name JBatero- 
•sra. Zn the last group some are pectinated like the teeth of a 
comb ; others are plumose like a tuft of feathers i and others again 
are branched. The three segments of the thorax are in appearanoe 
one and oarry on the upper side the organs of flight and on the 
under side the legs. The abdomen is attached to the thorax by only 
a portion of its breadth and is not famished with ^ther a sting or an 
ovipositor. The scales which bear the colouring nastier are athmhed 
to the frame-work of the wings by astalk orpedioel and am hdd on 
somewhki like ilM tUits i roof, tu forin |lho scales oio asuidly 
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rooHded towftrdfi the pedicel and tnincaied at the enter edge iritb m 
tocthed border. Amongst the dinmal X<epidopter% the wihgs in 
repose are nsnallj folded perpendicularly, and amongst the crepuscular 
and nocturnal groups the wings are folded horiaontally. The legs are 
BIX in mimber and the tarsi are fire-jointed and hare a pair of hooka 
at the end. The first pair of legs are in many species rudimentary 
and of no apparent use, except perhaps to clean the front of the 
head and the trunk. The caterpillars or larvae possess twelve seg¬ 
ments or articulations whi<di axe furnished beneath on the anterior 
segments with three short scaly legs, terminatiBg in a cushion sur¬ 
rounded by hooks and mi the posterior s^^ente with from four to 
ten false lega These larvas feed on vegetable substances and before the 
iransfbrmatioa into the imago state change to a pupa or chrysalis, in 
which the limbs, thorax and abdomen of the imago may be seen. The 
corneous envelope of the tdirysolis varies much in form. In Danait 
ehrytippu* it is of a grass-green or pink colour adorned with 
small spots of gold and is attached by a pedicel to its food plant. 
Oidter impedes form cocoons and others again bury themselves in the 
esrth. The senses of touch, sight, hearing and smell are strongly 
developed, and the squeak of Aehercntia when captured, though 
produced oxdy by tlm air escaping from two cavities in the abdomen, 
may be likened to the fifth sense. 


Battsrttsa 


It is not so necessary to discuss the basis of dassifioation, as the 
different families axe sufficiently distinguished in the works quoted 

in the'Beferenoes* atfooi The great fami¬ 
lies of wMoh representative are found io 
the Kunmon Mimdlaya are the Syni^phoUdm^ Lmomkdm^ 
iniidtBf Pie^tofifdSES and Btaperidm, Hie Uyn^haiida are nnmer- 
OUB both in geb$a^ and spede and ihiimy are distinguished by 
ihestxmigtibi.of titeir W^ and their steady, swift flight. The 
Purple Ihnpexiw end the PritiUaries of British odlectors beloi^ 
te tide fenc^. for the inost pa^ the ipsect in the. pppa 
iintels hni not ^ of the 

'yhrpi|'ul'’'ii#^':pas^ rujoni;^ jbody^whl^ ip potioed .in other 

the .doysilii is. attiiphi^,|^;e; 

UiM .T^^nfe.obielly pptiv^pif, 

ii«^ entll la Imm hlfls bii| °ldrr'|ip«re luive been m^piared by me. 
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urUoh, moreoviir, then are fvw speeies; The ,fure 

nwBeroiii in genera and apedea and include ihe Bl^i Ccppeii 
and Hair*stredu of the Britiih ooUeotmra. In thia funily the 
ch]7»aiia ii attached bj the tail and girt bj a jnlk thread aoroaa the 
bod^. The PapUAtmida inclade the true PegnHonidm or swallow- 
tails and the Pimdm ot whites. The fmner are always known by 
the apparently four-branched normle and the spur on the anterior 
iibuB. The pupa is braced or sub-foUioulate and varies much in 
form. It never has the head pobted as m the Pierida* In IndU 
thelatofamily haidly bears out its English name: some, like 
P* IfabelUea, are nearly black; others are bine, or are adorned with 
red, crimson, chrome, yellow or orange colours. The Mup«ridc$ 
or skippers are very numerous .m spedes and individuals. The 
pupa la attached by the tail and is supported by a skein of thread 
around the body. This family is also marked by the possession of 
a pair of spurs on the middle of the hmd tibis, and m India many 
species are adorned with bright colours. 

The differentiation of the genera is chiefly bdsed on the form of 
the legs and the form and neuration of the wings.^ A dear appre- 
dation of the position and nomenclatore of the neuration of the 
wings is essential to the understanding of any description of the 
dinmal Lepidoptera. It would, however, lead us too far away b 
enter bto this subject here or to discuss the btc»estbg anatomy 
and transfbnnations of this order. We have not the material for 
estimaibg exactly the nnmber of spedes of Lepidoptera found m 
India, but b a large cdleotion from Bengal examined b 186S, the 
Bhcpahcgra numbered 409 species and the BeUroetm lj2Q7 spe¬ 
cies. The sb|^e ooUeoiion of the late Mr. W. & Atkinsod, examin¬ 
ed b 1880, added 850 new spedes of HOeroeera; and if we take t|ie 
numerons additbhs made hy other collectors and the spedes recoid- 
4d by obers, we have about 900 spedes of E/bpsloMTaand about 
9,500 spedes of IFditvcsm, diiefiy from the Fresktenc^. 

ETslerooera of the nqpth-west Hhnilaya have hfudly work¬ 
ed and no list yet exists iot dua group* In the Mowing lists 

trad l^waed lbe >1^a taid^t^ , aiid,B|idb^, by 

^ BetemMna^a 4sseitnfiloir«l tte (stmtheisgy di Um tsfilloplsiala talth- 

Cenlia GCatrtbedohi to gnodMiro, tv., mf| it susw aseadsBasaw. 
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iBTMlf or oiben. The liet.of MHer^cera oft&teini ajeoft itamber of 
typioftl spooieft oaptofedin IHigfling, Oilcotta md weetom Ae^m^ 
•Odeeotffiobjr thelateMr. W« S. Atldneon usnshtiQ deterahung 
•pedes. It is to be regretted that my aotes do ttot enohle me to 
separate these firom the spedes actually recorded from Upper India. 
Hds list can tiierefore only be tdcen as a record of spedes that may 
or may not ocenr in the tract for whidi the Bhopaheira list showa 
actaal captures. 


The Hwtmenfa indnde both the orepnscidar and nootomal 

fStofop^ and the list gives the families rOeord- 
edas occnxTing in the Bengal Preddency. 
At the foot of the list of eadi liumly the genera are noticed arhicb^ 
though found in India, have not yet, with few ezoepdons, been 
identified as ocotnring in Upper India. The tribe S^imgesmrHawlK- 
moths affords nmnerons examples. They are .esdly recognised by 
their prismatic or fosiform antennae, which are nraally thickest in 
the middle and are terminated by a litile flake of soal^. They ffy 
with great force and swiftness, so that ^ iO mod difficult to ordure 
dmm uninjured, and are named fomn a sup p ose d resemblanoe in the 
position nsnally asunmed by the caterpillsr to iho attitodo of the 
ptwti*. They pass their pupa stage in the gronnd. The tidbe 
Bombyoesis also very woU represented in Indis, hnt the speoeetonr 
^spossl will not allow ns to note the very interesting fomilies oom- 
prifsd In % nxoept the Bombywdm^ whi^ foom its e oonomio vahm 

mid the efforts now being made to loosHse 
smmtlis. seciimltare in the Uehm Ih&a demands and 

dssei^ eonaideradjie altentkHL We afoaU first mprodnoe the late 
Chptsin Hntton^syhlmid^e^ 1^ on the foai% little 

known, and oomiiig,&om a pmotiesl imtnmlist siwheslie me dmpld 
have v^er cironMhn^ We shall then desesfoe im ffifliMsnleap^ 
ments thjSt hme madmAskan te esesrteiii whether sifli oi#Bre 
ei» bd tiiade %pceAtdifo pfM^oid indiistiy hket^^ 

' iki iam, ip Cept eks ^ 

1"'" ‘#tts idiilHiittt lltei'Bsah 

edglMtljr twn€UBl^ amm AlmiaJseea 


fiUlHPBOtllS. 


AmadfimjM/imb 




or TBx iroafB^wxmui normrois. 
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Thii hM bMn'OttUlviite4 In Inrepe^ te llraiiM aai Italf, m w«U *• in 

H^nrliii Sgjrpli Mnin, Bildiiin, Al|b4iriiliai KiMunlr, ta iMM or two loMtfttM of 
tlfo Ifoiibam rkoMK nonr ilio billi, thrirci woU ot Miuiooroi, orwr;fwliiiNi 

f w A I ng npoB vortont irooioo of niilbony «a4 ofokywkoro on onmo^ onlf 
MMj^ofeUoMoavM^wlMroIoMioblidfttwoOiopo. fhlo !■ tlio worn iiiot liMIr 
fittod in ftanoo nftor oontoHoi of donoNiloottoii. It ootart nowhoro in tbo 
lowianf Oufotio proTlnooit bnt iti namo is u^^nof, in innortneei to otf tbo 
ondoTHBOtittoord oproiafc TUs opoelM baa boon introdiiood into ▲lutraUa, wboro 
it it mU to tbtiro wdl, altboofb Dr. Wallaoa of Ootebaitor baa latolj talanaod 
nw tbat AitattaUaa ofgt 4o not InMi to Mnflf and ragniarly in fogland ta, 
BofUtb-bnaoifai inotoad of oomtop fwrtb in n awami» thqr appaar dalljr in 
amall qoaotitloi onlj. Thhi 1 attribato to the high temperatnra of Ana tr alla 
bating acted injnriooaljr opoa the CMiititoitimit wbieh it debilittted. Tbo bint 
rflk of all it prodoood bf thla apadea, and raadlljr aeUa, with good raaUng, at 19 
ablllingi par pound. Mr. Oope aotd aomo at that rate wbk^ ba prodaead in tbo 
Fanjdb; and that raand at Ifnaaooraa fatehod tbo aama prioa. A aplandid tilk 
la prodaead bj oroaatng tUa apaoiaa npon tiia analler nonthl/ worm known In 
Bengal aa the d>W, bat tbo oroaalng reqaltea graal atteatioa» and tka oat*tam 
after all nap nd bo worth the ttoabla» fOr» anlaaa raij oloaelp watehad and 
attended tO| the woona will InToriablp rarert to awnalo. BUk—goUlan pallow 
wlMpn In health. 

i. Baaifgo notorrHattan^Tbla q^deatoonlMwatodopaxlnglp to aaiwil 
porta of India» bnt Ita oonatitotton la thoroogh^ wenH»t» and it ooghl to bo 
aant to a hill eHmata. At Ifnaaoeroo It tbrlma woU, attdaltooapb* Ilka tbabutl, 
aa oinaal ornrpwbere elaeb hoi* It ptelda « aeoend or aatonnal erop doo. It 
wanediginalip brongbfc IfeooaChtoaininrVanbtofto north latltod* «l*t bat to 
flat tentiig awnp fnm Bengal. It ia ooltlTniad to.Vraneoandltalpaadto 
ChtoOi aa well aa to Bwgali and to theaa oenntriaa gan e rallp peodooea a pm* 
white dlk i to toalp toeto atoBte* white than peUowooooena^liat to Ibanoa 
toeanpettow than wbitef tola-to d ep e n d ent open el lnu teb eelb well diewnat 
Haaveorae^ when waaBM totrodnoed from Bengal piadnee wliie oeoeene lar tbo 
fliatocop,biitalaMto«llpaltowtotoaaaoenderop. Thawem baing northern 
toJa^eMitttaf heetnadanflnra noaeadtoid^ Inoontoltidleni Mwdlktooanaa* 
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s. IlMiAfv Omtin Bvttenu-^TUp ti tlM Urgati of tito aonUiljr viiaM^ 
•adla^Bfogol poafco mdortiaiMUlToiiMMof tbelfikM^ «f ]|lftii« and lo •• 
■ihmI oonlmndMl !I>J EnropcaiM with B, Mtarit olthoth tin oat p ao w m m 
MteMl»aod tlaolharM«Bioathlf worm, l^ho dik It food, of • gdIdM 
■ad tb» wtnm tkritro beoli Ui ■ toonpontt eliaatet la Aidm (^hmI Bogrte) it 1« 
knami an**Bat alaor/* Tbit ffaelio la eoUdvated la levaril part* at ladla* 
oad tkrlTti vdl at Koaooocaaw It li to ko poctleolarly i«maikod» koaorwr, 
Hut nou of tko <%loMe opoelw, whathor Mmoal or isoathlj, havo hitberto 
•Boaeadad In tho*Koitb>W«tterB Prorlaoca t Dr Bogrlo long tdanaiemarklag that 
all tha Old Ooropaaj'a fllatnraa did not axtaad bigbar ap the eonattp’ tiiaa 
abont t* of aovtb laittoda, ovlag to tha drgr hot aatara of tho Norl3t>Waitam 
oHinataa 

4. Bom6jitaJi«famatM»^ Battoa.—Knowa to thaBaagalla ■■ thadari worm 
■ad, Uka tba otbarii dlgalllad bj Saropcana with tha naaio of B. Mori, 811k— 
goldtia grallow, dlatiihnlad ovor Bangid aad other porta of Sontham India; but 
paoj^a know ao little of thtdlatlngnlahtag diaractara of ^adaa, that It haeonK* 
my dilBealt to aap what qiaelat ta allndad to in maglatrataa* raporta, antcaa tba 
nattiwaanMlamoatloaad. IblialaolaoneofthapolfToltlnaa. AaoraaMurkof 
AaOnetlaa batwaaa the workt of f hla apeelaa and that of aay of the othcra axiata 
la the ftot that whan near malaritgr' it beoooMa of a doll leaden hina oolor.. 
Thia apeelaathrlraa heat In tha oold weather. It la rey email, bat Jidda a good 
eooooo, idthoaigh the ratwna of atik am aald to ha aaaertaln t tiiam are aodark 
warmaoliaarrabta among them. Tba worm ia flgnred la thoMaond part of my 
paperaOadiaBafandeaaadBaatondonof tha 8llkwocoi«** 


8, Beadfr* diieaeie, Hntton.—Thla la known aa the <* Blaa" of Bengal, 
bkt, like the othara, It ortglaaltj eaaw from China t It la rtry prolific, and aren 
atHnaanoraa goaa on jetdlng erop aftercrop ap to the middle of ]>eember. 
Tha ooeoaaa tary laooloar, aoma being white aad othera jdlow, whQa othoro 
twch hare a baaatlfal faint graeaiah boa. Thoaa dumgaa clearly ahow tlmt the 
haatih of the worm la baeo m lag Impaired. There la a paenllartty abont thaae 
alao whieh nlay anaUe dw tytotodlatlagabh them from any of the othera; while 
all tha other epedea faateh alowly doting the morning, from alx to twdTe 


o*e^ociK##Hi BVaa woima oonw faidi alt la a b ale h , ■addontiaaa halelbing all day 
■adelldlght. 

«. Bawigo arram»Mail^ Bnhbomr-^^ 1 Ipife eady opee been eUo to 
pcoean and the woe^ dled<^ e^ eftoa jl^dilag. Theoneoan ta aeld to he 

larf^tbaathoaadi ti^BenfidiM^^^bMTefyilt^ tholheleftti 

aellbmea ahpaa^" to tie ^• 'tha ape^aa la mq^petefi to haVe been 

Inttomil trom'BnUaa W toVeW'aa^totl^ 

ww laj^ fapertad to exiat la Borma. 

'■ .■ » 7 ■ t ' ' ’ |V, ' 'IS" , ' ' ' I , ' 

haye>]M)aall«C.n-'iMai iihl^ la Ccntmt'todla la 
qaM toBt^A.tluiMerqpa of alUt to tl«ya|rjf|id IlMit aaenaathiy an hat^^ 
th^ wa!!«!f|.Pto npoa.amlhni^'toeto ^ieft tifta np^l ^ aplB tte 

DUilMipihiii #*# tim.aeeeena wen.U^ lent Iwt WHaopnahed to 









or TBi iroitra-VBSfisif ntoVisrcss. 
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ftaafttM ol B. MtHimt, wtalHOt knMrii. Hr. V. Mom to ^^Oiem 
la a iti MUWto fflamo «B4or’tiM otmoof ol Mo ehlol ehtnioton 

Mat Iboiooraol iptaw oa Oio larva i I ab|^ howovor, to tho MtaUlaliBiont 
of thto gtnm, b to oo oa la troth,«« kaovr UtMar nothloir aboot them, awl ai to 
thaarloaa tvoapmktoidraraaBr«tluiowatopoaaQratitcm }asvorttiri«M,tfii 7 
eartalaly do aol ataad pjrofMnrlj aodar the gaana bat vo wuet wait jrel 

aahllo ia order to aaoerlain whether all oaa bo ladadod la the eame fMoa. 
(B* BmfitiA (Uoem) la a aatire of Java.) 

M, TImpkUm HgikMt Weetwood. Oah. Or Bat. fc li/ 4. —Tfaia la a wild 
aouBlala apedea^ feedlnf m the ladlgeaoaa molberry of 81atlla,lCoeaooree aad 
Alaaora. 1 diaeoverod It at Simla la IdST, aad afterwarda lit great abaa< 
daaee at Ifaaaeoree. Ia aonoifaara they awana to aoeh aaettent that bj^ 
oad of Maj, the womn of theSiat, or opriag brood, have thorooghly deanded even 
largo fo raat tioea,aot learlog a eiaile leal la tMa predloaaieat ihejr qtiitthe 
tree la aeareh of aaotlwr, whleh they goaeTally dad near at hand, aad ohtefila 
thea aeea thtdelyooverad with ooooooa apoa la the leaveat bat if, aaloeta- 
aalaly, they fail to Sad a tree at head, the whelo brood perlahea^ tho aioat for¬ 
ward vroima apbadag eoeooaa amoog ahroba aad graaa. The treat that demtdad, 
iaatead of dyings are la waottter moath oaee more la fait leaf, aa If aotblag had 
luvpaaad. T. Bmmgi ia a atroag aad hardy apeelea, yieldliqi a bcaatlfol adft, 
whMah allk i aad althoogh tiie worm ia too Intrartidblo tad waaderiag to ha 
traatad la tha aaaal aumaer la tho hoooe, yat 1 mn by no omaae tore that it 
OaBBOt he taraad to goad aooooat by aoUcetiBg tha oeeooaa from the tiaa% aa wat 
ovidaotly doea ia tha ootaet by tha Ohlama with rat^aet to JL Mori. 

t. tkmpHkt hnptlmttU, Battoa.—If the apiolaa diaeovored aoma yoara 
ago ia Baagal hy my frimid Mr. ▲. Orolo ia oorraetly igated la oty papiar Bo, 
jait alladad to* tbao that aaat to am ^om Chata Bagpar ia Ihit, bf Mr. King, 

maatbodiattiiet,fmltlaiaaUfaB|iaetaaatoalM^o(doariagb amdilagi^ *e.,a 

l^arfaet mlaiatora of 0. AeMnd | timt it ia dlatlaotk howaftar, la 0iowa la Bia 
maallar alat both of larva aad iaiata^ aa wall oa la tta balag a polyvoltiBO taa t aa d 
of a hlvidtiim lUm 0. JZefiml la Ohota Bagpor tiia ieod waa thahnfof 
Artaaaipae Zatamlia, apaa whiah traa likairtaaMr. Oroto feand hit ■p e otai aBa i 
hataathelattor gaattomaaowatt Bmlmhlt of empteyiag aa aeamraia mitlva 
d i lfna ato r of In aa rta, Ijamth doaht aay artar ooearrUiite the Sgare hlad^y an^ 
pBad by hljtf to ma^ aad tharateam iaeltaad tomgaMlir.XIa^f'ftpaoNiia 
dtuBnet Irooi |b. Bmttfg, aad wadd tone BmCM* BaiEpmr taptat Be ial po 
(IhatthJk) gfMst (aeh ) in ctlriaaaato Bw ramarladde lAtdty th 0. iBgBmit 
laallittafisaa. 

Mk' 'ibe . haf^ a l p d , tf,' if topa p t* 

9VB HmV mM QPQOW wOTV MHl XVQSi UBQIAA 

otflUaMBafilmaadwatiiAyfwwkdto M lb* patmgfX tiled, mlthoat 
aaaMa% tha ladotihf wild Sg JFilew y aaaao , Jfefae a^, JArae rt a e aa h, 
JB. pii Uf taa fft^ Ji. t a mBdl i^ Jf. emraia (wUdjb W .to aa|nfpaaa^aadl 
hadatamilgMiiitijpmy iMad to laaa ^ '**v wd fm l y ajoeawid » 

, M* to ffy-lha laaifai t ol Jf. Mho. Hlhtii'.dw X imapalad,,..tlit ywagaWiwipa 
' f l M bl iit tho liiifd;’ 'wMiii iidi' Uttpjtitrd^ Moro to m lBmm’ 1*^0. 
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*W!» M itHW m «mdl«d}y lioalil«fiMii% vwterlnt 
down ffo« Ihi htitiwhw *b 4 nir««dl»f dU «w Hi# toW^ 

tbogr bwmt mm tnMtaUt md 4ol«rfchljr •vtntaalll’ 

tlMlf «oe«OM to tlM }mt lUw B, BtiUtaL 

l^m «to mttto aivpcftMd, fbort m* 040*! dtOcsIigr to gvlllnf thm to pair, 
aad tiwi «ratt nwBjr of tii«n laid M a|ga{ ttom that did ao dcpodltod than to 
totdMa and then eerersd them am thtokly with the hroah ar talt of hair at 
the end of the abdomeat thw the i|ka of & Ifahoei are pale etraw oolaar, 
dtoed to thatrank or bran^ of the tret,and ^to aeked, wheraaa thoee of 
aj^ett am of ai^anage eoloor aad oomed with,dark hair. Thia raadata it 
difltoalt to detect thautoa the barh^ and the oorertoffia probably oaod aa a xma- 
aondaetor of heat Th* tBia of A Hittfoni am eeat t erod aloBa the nOdec aide 
of the imall branehta or orer the bark of the tnmk. whoraae thoee of B, uffinta 
«a placed in or svoQVai ud none el the tgga that tOBMin wlthenta 

eoattof of hair erer prodoee worma. .1 ohtatoed toar brood% the lmt being 
TCarfdanthetreceof if. aipra to theoponair. I am aonp to add that noM 
•nrriredthe wtotor,althonghtoeaoeoQnB wemkcft toaieatowlffaadmi th«a 
after ill nj tianbto X loat the ^paeiea. The alik roMinblca that of B. BuUnit 
and toetnally goods altoengh fron tiht naaller fdao of theeoooflnitheiclataia 
allt. Mr. Orate kindly cent me a apecijBMA hla moth whieh, w far ea I eon 

mputoher, waa whitlah aad my mneh Mudicr than that of B. ajjfeie. 


11. TtMpli«ta«id|toiafea, Walker, Free. Lin. doe. lU., til ClU 9 )w'~Kothtog 
mom to known of thie epedee than la eontainad in Mr. deaorlptlon of 

the moth, ^ toatit waa preeiaed from Singapor by Mr. B. A. Wallaot} neltiier 
tba.torfi nor ita food, ia mentioned. Whatoer toil be • tone TBapijle or not wo 
mmiottolL (r.nwaitoitoa^Moor^ to a natlroaf Chekiang^ China.) 


IS. r t a y t tf a SteneiJEf, Moom.—Ihia to doedy allied to B» HoMmI, bnt 
ilieterTi tomknmm} alL that hee been aaontalned to tost the epeolmen ,waa 
ektdatd fromaoelleetoni aude by the late Me^ J. %. CHberWllls hnt whether 
aeptorad to the i^dne «r «t Dujiltng no ene laaowa, Feople who hare often 
odleeted at ItodiiUaf ienm nm tow itom aaw dm i^eolM tiHtm} hiim I todtoe 


torrgen^itieatowtondarbfaadhwmdttoeiipmparbapi. idl lliat Moom etpa 
Of ^ to that it la ** etltod to B* iTufMiinad dUtom float It In bdag eomewhat 
larger, aid of a grtyir 0otonr» thitom>wto« h«*toi the aptoU potoh, lUtolitod 
to et to def bjiok, and It haa miy idiito toammaidleeal ah^ <fatotoMl of toe 
t«oMtoa.Aa«ltoi)f ,4'«eetftotoiMntehBrwlertothi*tltoaUetoanled|iped 
'btoto, to wijl^to kt^^thpjdtdc 

It; Odeotor«lto^Bilfto,lAA]len.,TI.,4.--Altoewlh toie atoadi 
ton ItoKiiw, tot totlM detodptU to;^tti|to^l)r. I^Uto iFfllto wthtoten 
gpaeitoeCQtoMtn. MiieilltdtoeJerliUfc-woitoby HdtorrMdtbeJDto-mdgn 
tUtowtotoIr Mr. Hagen. Rto >>4 to oemr to Ju 4 m md ffBMb M Item 
tekeltoalldtiadimuMtefimM B eat ky w h toi tot kw mtoto 

totettedfiedfaamof Thk/^Ult MlgantotJliiiFdte 


- 11 bto.rAtoiitoil4.^iilf»W M topMtoMl^-i. t telt H il toP 
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jipn. B«odo Qmta fur foor or Am yeott tort iig^t of T^»«pkik 

luul no OM Mooi to koTo ooan BoUor** olneo tlio Arne of Ito dio- 

oomcjr. 

14. Oeinart Liit Ifooro. (O. ilfsoroi, Bnitoo) Ckt B. I. C. Hus.* 
llf Ml.-->'Tbts ■pocico to toottl ot Manooorce, whero ft feedo upon tko toomt of 
Fiemt wiMMt tlM torm bclac miy llko tkot of o Cturnttrot wtd oplnnlng «taoll 
white ooooon on the laof or ifidnil s etoiie boneoth the tree It to too imall to 
boterrtoeoble. I naiaed It ofter Mr. F. Moore, hot he telto me It to ttho Mune oo 
tte Jemoeie O. Lida. It to « onittimUloe. It feedo on the wild flf otoo. (0» 
dHofphmnat Moore, oleo oeenre In the Khaeijo hills ) 

If. Oefoero loeiM, Batton.<to.Thto aleo oeears nt Momooteeb feeding on 
FUeei emoM nod aptas a corloaa little eoooon of a yellow colonr within the toaf f 
oror the eoooon to laid a net*wo!^ of yellow alllc, too small to be of nao. It has 
oerecal broods daring the eommer. The larra is amoedi, whereas that of the 
pieoediag to hairy. iO.dHtetda^ Wirihei^ to anatim o! Jara) 

If. Oeieero Gbomm, Ilatton.><*>Tbs moth of this ia whito^ witha darkeomma' 
ahaped mark on the dtoe ot the upper yiagi; henee the name. It ooeora both in 
the Dfin sad at about 5,500 feet of eleration bdow Mnasooim. 

17. Triledtot eoriaas, Moore. Cat. Lep B. I. G. Mus,, II., MB^Iaasmall 
i^eetoefound In Ednara^aiidagalnbyMr. QndeinCalentta, Asa ailk>yle}der 
it to of no'mine. For farther remarks on tfaeae aixaeieo, oonault the aeoond part 
ot my paper ** On the Bemraloa and Beatoratioa of the Silkworm.** (J. Agrt - 
Sort Oat., 1554, Traaa. But. 8oo.>. 

It. Cricata tri/taeslrafe, Hdjfnr.—Thto hoadadhie and earlona apoetesio 
found In 'rarloaa parte of India, aometlmes In noh numbers in the larra state as 
to heoonu a perfeetiy deatmetire poet i it donudea the mango trosa of erety leitf, 
destroys the ioUage of tim hashewmnt, and to emn said to attoek the tab plants. 
II oeenis in Burasa, Asim, Maklnudn, and Chota Nagpur In Central India. The 
oooooaa are Imnned In ^satera, aoelossiy Interworan that they eanaot be aeparh' 
ted for roiUtob vhieh, ladoodttiiMT reiy lextwe ptdblldto t they are therefne 
carded, but are not mmdi need t the ooeoona ore rery Irritating, from a nmahec 
nf mlnuto bristly kalis faom the eatiiplltoaa* I am IneUnedtetoinkthoreare 
tsro kfcMes now ataadtsgandsr Mila name taa some oooeonaaveTeiF mnaiiraii- 

cstoted, trWtothSie from othm tooalltieaam fSr sssrs etoaolyowomnand aearoiiy 
fotloalaled at ell. This will nsmr prom prodnetlwe ee aidlk^ytoldw^ nniam tho 
ooeoona can bo is&mad to a gmnaiiy palp and aasd far aosso ollnr paipe e m 
(fi dr A Btoyi^ltoerf, ocewe tn Btkkl^> 

If. det/kraM MfUm Dniyw—Thia h andaoese fViMlto la dtoHhatad all 
omrlndtoftomBarmatoltoBttoBri bntlthasto bt ohiiatmd that toeieart-ln 
fhM tdittSiBga ato ei to ^ wfodUa Inslndid nadat tito nainA Th aSpamte 
mato flhrtoiHy jitimt hatha worhof .ttam, end mstfl iit^.ls daao^ tone mm 
< he no' tmd^- giitd ACfmto 'triUt' p to d nto d . Thai atoiiinl td 'ttana apaatoa .-mo 
.oagitWe at ptodi i iilnt aiftoto'isi.osmtomss'li on, toidototoa 

. iad^ sadfifia' ttf aiMsfnMni 4ml dnsihillly ll OMli hesrhoantotoat oksa 

Ai 'imnnSt too ■niisis''miiiiod ‘is’ liida i ‘'Ail'''tlko' kitoto'fsofitm ' 

onto < 
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InYe bom Cho jangle* •warm urtth them, cad mm lallj forth to ptmk 

tlmn from (be (vem TbBM Jangles, however, eentaln iercml distinct si^lee, 
a thing of which (bo niUlvw nre profoundly Ignorant t tiwse ooeoon* are all 
promiiOQOQily hwidlod together placed In haoherles, and carted off tothedealtm 
they are Mien sewted according to else, thl^em, colomr, fte., and named aooord* 
Ingly a* a kind of trade mark, bat without any raferenoc to apcclea. The oo> 
oOona aeieeted far reidlng are treated Intho roughest manner and all kind* spun 
off together i thoab that are kept for breeding are allowod to eat oat of the oooom, 
•a it ia temied, arid to intarbreod, still wiilnnit refcronai to ipedea t and as this 
has been going on from iiao Immemorial, of oonrse the species have beeoma blen¬ 
ded into a moat csnfaaing oroMi-hreod. Ucnce it reanlts that if a doaen ooooona 
•ralakon at random, no tifo moMis will tmeroble each odhor. 

This ajotem of oroaaing is not oonllnod to the Toaaeh group. 1 hove deteot- 
od It more than once in what were termed Japan worms imported direct from 
aiiat island ; Indeod, I have not only detected the cross, bat 1 have aneceeded in 
•epaiating iha qpeelca which corapoaod lti In one Instance. I found B, Mori 
rToaarid with B. •{caasls, and on anotiier oeeaaion B. uator and B etaneit. In 
the ease of doraeatlcated spedos there ia no great dilHcnlty to eontmd with, bnt 
wldi regard to the wild apedca the thing is very different, and, ih diort, I can 
osarody yet aay that I see my way at all dearly. In the Dehm Ili6n and extend¬ 
ing np die hill aldo to abont 4,500 feet, perluqpa more, we have two apedea of 
Taaaah* one of vrhioh la alao fonnd in Central India; what tbo other ia I am not 
yot prepared to say. Hero, however, we liave no artiildal eroasliyr, *0 that oor 
i^^ea may ha regarded as types. The diflUmlt is to get the sexes of two motha 
•bowtiig marks of rolatlandiip to come fo^ at the sinio time, so aa to obtain 
«. brood and compare the larvie with others. To trott to the reports of the UDael- 
•ntlllo would only odd totbc oonfusion. A geatlemon rosidfog in one of tbeso 
silkdiatolota kindly furnished, me with eoeoonaoi whsit he dedarod to be dia- 
dnpt ppedea, and fumlshod me with voiamlnoua nbtea, but neither the one nor 
the other fnmlah thoaiighteat data upon which lean work or depend i that a croaa 
•xlataX can aeo, but my ooneqNmdont ia imt able to enter Into my views and wiaheai 

lb. 'Aii(A«raM>'4MMaeo, Huttm.^—This is one the apeeies that has bmn 
anMod upon .<1. Paptiu, and It aomna to bo not tmeohimon direoghont Cettiral 
India. It la a wdlmaiked apodm, add aa tpoeimeha havv umoent to Bngiand. 

’ inmaltk waotdprohdMIy.dValtoatoif A. I’eyAulr. 

11 , refrain from naming thia until 1 cap obtain mora 

^odutona; It la found in Ctmtfal India atnd in the Oehta D4a. it la quite dia- 
tlnot from dthcr of Ihafloiig^^ 

. f',w M'.-iii#, <.;'AalA«MU ffarNgi, utaa Han- 

' the north of^.Clllitta^.^n’i|BKf;'i|i^^ op' .tog%|k., Aecodl^ to' 'llr. 

;'-#uWlup#! ''Ite'hna eaptutod- tuur. tiw io ia aa un 'iaf y iHttiim,4a^^ bo'^'. aftedta 


: itm to a lighA'.|||f(iad avoaiibifl’ 'but ttothlng 

^ >*o¥Oniter 
ifMliUaUimNm :Wid.|llaata, dmdttordictOo 
thomiath* ' rjiiit: 
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' AmAirma IhmtmiA, Qa^. ICtin.--Hita ia * JifMOi apeolM and It trail 
H^htol both til Englanl «Bd in Ittam, vriiweciMit cffortt htTt boaat «wd« 
to Inuodoee it, botoo ytt with ray Indltfarent wooBt t . Loot y««r 1 focairttt ttt 
mooe. of tboN «sg« 4lt«et Arom Jai^ tad fooad th«m to thrtre tdiBlr«li|f<oa 
Dor hill otb i tmfortanttcly my meaiui wer« not adequate to the nndataklofy ea 
Cauce eorera woe fonad to be indlepeaatble la order to ward off the attaOke of 
iBMoti, taohaa bag% the larr* of Ciweteelhe, qpideri^ dso. Howeror, the aqwrl- 
nent wee eaddcnly ont ihort In one night when the. wonaa w«te In tiie fourth 
atage^ by the Inenrtlati from bdow of a swarm of large blaeh ants which osnied 
off erery one. The species howorer Is well worth another trial. 

SI. AoAtrms BdflBr.*^This is the JtUga or ilfisipa worm of 

which produces a ray excellent silk, t^ieh. If well retied by tkllfol hands, 
instead of being carded, wcwtld be extremely tSlnable. I hare found this species 
la the Ddixa Ddn feeding upon a tree known to the natires as ** bat I 

only proenred one nude and hare not slgoe seen another. 

ts. AniJimto PgrroUeUi, QaSr Iddn.—Sdd to occur at Fon^Udberiy, but 
although I long ngb applied to the late M. Feaottet, he could not pmours 
a specimen of It^ althoogh he sent Aiitkgraa Papkia <rera) and AetUu fftleaa* 1 
SSI half inclined to regard It as a mere rariefy of Popdio. 

SS. Aot^ergM jffd/gri, Moore.«^Is found at ZXirjillng^ the eocoon fesenah- 
liiqc that of the common Tuaseh. 


84. AMikgnta FriM, Moore.—Is another Darjiling i^eeles, d whidk’ we 
know no, more tiiaa of the last. 

o 

S5. dLafilwrws ffairl** Momre.—Is eoiDmoiiatlBm1a,Miieeoeree, A1mota,and, 
I tiiink, Darjiling. It feeds upon tho common hill oak, aptemlnf a laige but 
tiUn ooooon between three or four learee. 1 fOnnd it at Simla in the winter of 
ISSO by followittg a flock of tomtite, one of wMch, after a ttmek b^pm ti^pihg 
•o loudly that 1 h ee t e ne d to the spot and found the llMe l4dow hard at woilc 
on the oata ooooOn, from which I dtore him dC end podceteil the prise. The 
enter coating it rery etsong, and I do not Ikink It oonld ha reeled i hts wlikth 
tbie oaee ic the true eeooen^of an oral form end yMding a good eUfc. The 
worma ace eealiy riamd, and sooMCttnes fire iwe dilkree orope^ bat thti la 
when treated in the honie. The melee will ooaplo with AnAgrwd hot 

. the ptodooe nerer Qomea te ai^thiag. 


IS. Astterno—This ie a iqpeeld oecoirffng 'neec Demb^’add 
apOiSd by the M me r a. a ebert so n of the aril Serriee« wto ngaid lt ae dSbd 
rto A, Fobaenitf of dtfMin. From the rooi^ ffbeitoh bf ike oseoon nmt me It 
aactilidy appeeasto diflir from A. Papkia, thmn^ f do hdthlhk Itbsh ^ketl^ 
.he'A. ybrnonai '<4. dfseoeieerta, 'litMerek oceois ta'Ajiisi’ A 
'|ioerib-t>’fllhe'ffnitiiiftttis). ■ ■ v ;-'-,'. 

I# httown ,d'^le exncpt’.fftwt I 

poaaem a wril-fomfiid (piabiddy male) oooobn ebont;^ elm el one of the B. 
JIM |t«im|ieeatlirily sxleM tM rdllge at aaio^'nipe^ 

flheaaoeen iielng iqmaiy psrftel at 1m«h 

ilftcn ktrit end 1 Aare'nst ^ ttost te^leieMoii dlr''witeio1t«lt^rf(^ 



m 


muxutYAs mvmcTS 


Mttt itj altiioiigli I lBdine t* tiitiik It. oMne from Ifadroo. | am fArtloBlarljr 
awdoui to oMoIb llvli^r oi^aMBiof tblo, vhloh If not only •& obdoierited 
qpoekf, but promtaot to be a Talnablt ailk'yieldtr. Thom remarks will scrro 
to ibbir boo modi aoleoti^e work yat remains to b« dtmo In Ibis sbifte genns of 
daUUram. 

18. Aiuuits Attatf Liitti.‘-~Th|s is tbe lai^est of the real a}Ik«Bi>iiuiera. la 
eomaPMii'nt t»800 feet at Hnsaooree and in the Debra DOn} It la foond also la 
some of thO cteep warm glena of tbe ooter hills. It is also oommoo at Bdwat> 
Mghiioaar Almora, w|icte the latra feeds almost etelnslvcly oponthe KilmotA** 
bnah or oitofteo) while at Mossooree It will not toneh that plant, hot 

fSe^ ezolosirely upon the large milky leares of £xe«earia ia$igni$. The worm 
la perhaps more eeplly reaped than any other of the wild Bomb^idet, prodnciog a 
reiy large and WjiU-stQfM eoeomi of a grey ooloor and somewhat difficult ti> 
nnwind { a sdxmg ley of potash appears to be the bed rolTent. The species la 
abo abondant la Osohfr, Sllbet, and la found also at Akyfb, in Arrakanj as well 
aa In C!hlna» 

88. Atleeas HthnrdtH, White (P. Z. S., 1869).»TblB species wss disoovered 
at Ds^il^ and Is much darker In odonr than the othoTi end rather smaller 
In idae, birt nothing aeema to be known of its food and silk. 


80. Affeesw C^tHa, Drary (Ms. XI, t. 81 8),—Abundant at Mnssoorec, 
fwiidHilg Oa Torleiu wild plants ; oemmon in Cblns, where it feeds on AittuUhuB 
gUnddM* I found.ln Asdm, (Tachir, S&gar. Although it is commonly reported 
to ba nnder ealtltmtlonfn different places (pidt C^^oncl Agaew*io Assam Bcpori), 
yet eadi ie not the case, the Attatt Hcvii being in India inrariably mistaken for 
it. ladaed nntU a lew yeeza ag(% when I pointed out the fact, AUaeiu Cpnikta 
wnsnotknowntooooar.ltt ladla, too other apeoiea passing nnder that name, sa 
thaeUk^wonsa did andar that of B. Jlfori. itiieca* Cynthia baa been imported 
into Pianee. and England and reared oat in the open air on trees of Aclsstliit 
fto*dsbisai. U.bae tikawlee ancoaeded to soma extent in AnstraUa, and 1 boliero 
they have It also attbaClepeaf Good Bape. There arediffleaUiea attmding 
toe fodtoff 8^ ^ "ilit •• there it with'all toe Aifaei, but neTertlwIcaa the Frondi 
hare eaeeeeded in tamdei ..otd aeoM reiy good ellk pleoea. In Sbgland it is not 
gtoto 00 highly .IhOtodht of m itenoewae. In Atatrella Mr. €. Brady hae 
peodqoed alik toona ik ' 

81. AftoMiirhtixif Joaei (Traaa. tdnn. fioe., Xt04^ p. 4f>.—Tbfe fa thetrotdi 
rthgtpfodnoeetoeeUklcnotoato.the nMireenstbei Arlndiailk^fram eraad, the 

iFetnaoidar qinie gf tbepeetoMdlipioat); It iaoerily resoed end toOdi o&.the 0BSto»> 


by partdiu^ Theehicf pUmee 
IHmUpar, In'.Shetem. Bengal^ aet^at 
' a^ etotodin, 8081 el ||[|eMl8tt*a, Mpofto It .ie; aleo icnlttrated In 
nme^ pftlBte. *1110 M^tre to thegeetomNi 

Jl^ '^nd wtto white eilfc. Afteeas rAtoi ttolrtw well at Htnitorto,'end htts 
'Miito' tg i li o iru'c e d Into Fraiaoe, A^(etla,'iihdts and other plaeee, 

^0'- iCl "'L I 5. ,* I *• I* ■ * » ' : , 

, «tty;lfraes«'fow of 

iy^8«4Mieatd to'wrd Uaanemoretotoi, 
8* fA. wW. uy pact of^^', 
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«oantrjr» thowU X li«Te mn ftn.ipiteoaob to it In iU-|nl tiMteiiMiw.of the tovmcr 
ill my aim tfejw. 13il« nnteleadiag cnr eaQl<>itaerallaa ie well cicetn^ifted l» 
•ome r«y X«UUp«ttm epeetmens of S^tm^ veodf ed from a gwitleBiaa who 

mnd it at Semmpiirt ncpur Calaatta, where he anij wippUcd ttie worme with 
food twice a dojr } the moths are only a quarter of the natural else. (dMeesesf^ 
Mfea, H^fer, oocure In Silliet: A.eannmgi, Hatton ^ fn theN.-W. Himflojat 
A. tmnnlOf Walker , In Stihet: A* oftecMnis, Butler, In Coebir). 

8S. wtcliM Se/«se, Biibner.<>**Vei 7 oommon in a wild irtate at Mueioovoe^ 
where it feeds on the wild oherrft wild peai*, walnnt,^CIsdrsl0paat«i(ife4o,(f) Canaria 
mayalaiuiat and serctal otlier forest trees and shrubs. It occurs also at A.lmora, 
Darjfitnf, Asim, Cachir, S&gsri and at Serompur^ near Calcutta, tfir. 0. Tarn- 
hull failed to red silk frooi t(m oocooos eent down from this, but it hoe been 
reded, though there is not much of it. 

ae. Aatiat Mmaott Doublodaj.—OcciiM at Ihtfjfling and is a rety larga 
spodes, but nothing bos been rectwdod of its habits, food, or produce. 

85. AaHaa £aio» DonbledoF.-^Is another Darjiling spedei^ the economy of 
which has yet to b^ oscertdned. (delta* *iM«*t«, WalkeT^ ooeCxs in N. China, 
and A. iyaeseeo*, Moore, in the Andamans). 

86. SaUtraia pyratarmmt Bolada7al.<~Occnn at Darjiling end In Codiir, 
but nothing more is known of it. 


87. Satarnia Orotei. Moom(P.Z. 8., 1886).—Has been found at Darjiling 
end one or two specinlena bore been capeurod at Mussooree i but collectors of 
moths make no Inqnirice oe to economy, and for all prac|ioal purpoeea the spcdce 
might OB wdl remain unknown. I am indhoed to think thd the lorraXeeda on 
the wlld-peor tree iPynu variokta'), 

88. Saturoia Liodht Moore.--Of ffafe nothing more ie known than 

that It occurred in a ootloetlen mode the late Captain J. U ftiarwil4 end le 
fup po sed to be from Dorjillog or its ndghboarhoodi It le ..eltled to SataaHia 
Oraiti. ‘ 


89. Smiaraia CidoM, Moore.—From Captdn X tu Bhetwin*# cdtoetlon 
aleo. and from NOrth*Beitem Indio, but we hwe no information regardiilg’it. 
From iubdngetoidy silled foF«iiwmapjewior«na,lthddd be inolinad'to s^ 
poee it on inhabitant of Darjiling or Cochlr. 

'do. jKtofltia tfm.—F^d by myedf at MaiwNKree jd ol^t 

6,6M feet of elerailon, fceiling ou tie, vild-iwar tree. Theii^ f^h» ,be 
found In AprIU The ooooon le on open nct-wod^ tad Fo^'peo^ no 

aHIbKa ' ' m' . V, , . 'J ■ , I . .A 


4i. WedW 80 d.M>Qeum at Blfohq Mteoouft# diM In So* 

foolb^ fN^twW dSoHr lolflMeoi wlid pemteot^^^ oeoaon 

'Mti&'tiieNi fklde'iwi 

ii : INoom Wmiweod.^-4Dmam at Mu matt ^ wtep 1 Jiato tolm 

JtrniL 

Knmaon, tat the iptattg dimi i« «-lilaMM 
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THMii. l^peoiflK^fM wm tmkeii out of 4 ei^lletlon nuide In KnmiMn, und 
ih* oiriMOtiMr tntellod Into llliot it irM ilfllWid^ily cttwigh oalled n Tib«l«i 
ootloetiMi, and th« ipeciin iutraecr neeordlnglf. The eoooon leniioMnw vfm 
net>#orfc, thnmgh nrhioh the lafrn U irMble, but them to' no nvaitiMe 
•Itiu 

4S. ZMpa KaiinhOf WeetiroOd.«>A. rny benutiftit jetloir vothdtteOrered 
originallj In Aeim, oOearring Olio, Moording to my tdeOii, at Moiiooree. 
Hr, Hootc^ hoiwereTf eoneldns adne m ditoinot. 1 am not qiulte aatlsllodi that 
tke eeooom wlB not yield iilk, bat there to teiy litito of It, 


44. ZeejM ueeliea, Button-^ Closdy . allied to the laat| and found at 
Hoaiooree at obout,4^500 ieet and lower. It will probably yield a amall qnwi- 
tlty of allk. 


45. Lo 0 jitt Miremdo, Atklnagn.-'S'oimd by him at Baijillag; a good and 
haadaome apeoiea, but Botfalng nUNW to recorded of it. 

46. atf tiweatie, Atkiiia(m.-<A "^^7 beantifa! apcdea found by Mr. 
Atktoeoii at Darjiling. It may be known from the otheie by amaller ainOf 
and by the wiaga being clouded with maroon. Of Ita economy nothing la 
'knohn. Thraeot fontotiier apeelw of thia family oeenr In Darjiling and 8ilhet» 
bnt beyond their extetence nothing la recorded. 

(Thn.]tolto*'iiQf 6l9c-ptoiinelag apiietoo alao oecqr (-"-Biaeca Batolln, Hope^ In 
Dlkkims dSatoaia Xeto^ Weatwood^ ta Sikkim: iTAodAia aetrara. Moore» la Napil: 
Criigtijt taekmtMf itoate, tn CatdiAr : Nmit SAodelff, Moore* in Tatkandt 
iVaerie ^mlicatoae* Folderi la Lid&k: Salarata jdaaOi H»ore, in Sikkim. 


. Thaaeapootea which* like Aeftaa Seleaeand AtuMtrma Papkia, wanwe atrong 
**T>p*^ eocoona* parfeetly doted at hotb enda* are fornlahcd va each dioalder 
wibb * kwrd wing epnr for the pnpoee ofeeparatlng the tbna when the moth to 
ready to eonu forth; it may be heard grating agatoatthe allk and the point 
often beoMn,pfOtradiDg. It to eommon to the genera Aeiia$ and Antherma 
Ohd dlecoTfied by mya^.,, In Auaat^ hoi Ae<!P0 the upper end of 

^oomMntolifk; 0 |Np^ hbrop iMoAliW ferw^ dotely arraog^ the 
taewtrebofniDOaee>tfap. Ko^pIjimtoaoB^totlNwegepem InDeatAyrand 
ethem* aUhoogb ooeoona are entire* the' d^k to looeely woven* mid the 

' ibrea* being *» edd from the mouth* am than eeeily e^nraMby 

: ilw einwe on liio feie^M of the nwth^ 

•"i< ' a .■ t ' I. * ' *. , j " ' , ' i’ * 

y ' ) ' 1 * ,, , I I I*' t 

tbtotodtoeiti^deAe end fxtmtoof oer kawwiedgeof the ffoaiAie*dM»of 
lliifjlhiiwui.tnli Inmiyr ether a g iei ee f«t'e»lm<dbMOPec«d >ii^ natnraltot will 
, .dNgk ddtdUnylag. Wat e ea to ehe bneto throngh whtoli the Alinlgbty taeehee 


■igjltotolieafc fwaneeithde l wi Wn».4ed Jto^Btti weiheayed totewtodge enbomid- 
fo Itto ^ UhMtMled buak no enA 

-^ ai to P W i i epeitwovld^ 

a - tmmii » ■_ nA 4 i.>- . 
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The &UowlDft regefding eertam eiperionente 

made by OaptaiA Hatton* with the Japan 
J»iS2*iS^oroiT*^ ailk-worm also reproduction keie. 

He writes that he rebeived the eggs in the 
beginning of March, when they wero jost beginning to hatch. 
This process went on very irregnlarly for many days» showing that 
the worms were not in a healthy state. He goes on to say 

** Whsaftnitltatoliedl the worms had tbe bead uidproIoigtiliiiliagJetblaSki .the 
anterior segment ssh 7 white, and the rest of Uie bodf as usual oormiQd with mail 
tnfts of abort hair of a pale brown. After the second moult the worm had a good 
deal of the appearance of the little China monthly worm (J?. niwam) known in 
Bengal as the * Sfea or CAfsa ;* the marklnga end smsllnesa of the worm being In 
Bome inatanooe quite those of that spooiea, while others of the same ago appeared 
much larger and rery much rei^bled the wttms<^ 0, dferior B.f«jrfpr,belngof 
a aickly white with the uanal semilunar spota on the hack. Like the worma of 
B. Mfiuntis, howermr, they grew rery alovly until the last stage, when the increase 
in else waa rapid and the worme bore all the iqi^ewnnce of a tara piit or a dwarA 
B. Mori being at maturity about Si Inohea long, which la the sise to which B. tortor 
attains at Mossooree, Fora long tiem 1 was sorely pussled to nmiko o«t whaii the 
worm eonld Jbo, for the variety in the marking of dlfEerent Individuals was ao great 
and so often changing at the time of monltlng that I began to think the woftqi 
muet be distinct from any known specica, until anddenly the miets of ^nbt ww 
entirely dispelled by the appearance of a Macil worm in all raepects tdentlcid wtMi 
those of my reverted B, Mori. From that moment I began to^see my way, and 
when at length on the Snd of May, just SS days after batching, the worms began 
to spin their cocoons it waa p^fectly evident that thq worm, about which the 
French have gone mad, and tiie tilk-oultlvating worid has made emdi a fuaS^ Ik 
nothing more than a Ayloiql or cross between the true lickly 0, Moriotai the little 
monthly i7.sis«iur»sor *5lsa.? i . 


According to the lebelf attached to the wooden tabes In whic^ the eggs arrived 
one hatoh.shou|kl have produced * whito * cocoons, sad theoti^ yet botii 

have epun them of the samesiae and Bhiqmi end alt Ore of ^pate tolphar peitow, 
except that of the soittary hlakk worm, a^hlch ladeddodly as to site shd dOioim an 
nniteraiaodsiMicisatn ot B. Aforiof Asi^mir said China. Themeths, whtkfaeinm 
mi on the iSth |Ci7.,areinl°’ntama of .thepaic auhsaliliy qmoUnens of 
being asl^ white with a faint tri^erse browg^iioeon tim upper v|rl|ig, .|:hgye 
pres^Veil some bl tiie wherewith to parry on my observations, t^d aso^sita. 
whether dot sain other tTm***^ 

rrnmrt to aanm4 Jiorl. .Further than ttds I dor nsn aomlder^ norae 


worthi^^f^l^,af,^^arefi^ mooafrom,'F^»c*» tt.lpi_dmibri^i«l‘*otht,la|i 
ae i^md o^ oven'llMM^ Mspeot, lor the B. Mori- can eti^ Wdatorlamfee^ 

by snehaerass.' thav^'i^ known theoe eooooan havlaf coeeli^speelnena 
both from'ltr. Hborhet the ■. LMowam and fimmlf. iui«6th<di0iiiirttlO n 
reqnakk |^ nc«jkibB-^ta what .apeslfla they boioogiBa r- IdMUbd tlmi MMf wen 
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atbit«4« thcMOoeooQi wf fMngnll^ tlieUifltteaeeolt^ 

anatl polfrollbw M. fjaiMMi aad ia.^eah^ textore the iinflatBee of Bom- 
kgM Jfoti, , A« to the EulroltinO'polyTiAtine chereetef of the woaim, hll trUl 
4epoBii upoa olimate, end the degiee of influence exerclwd OTer Indiridnei woroui 
ormothebj the epeoiee from which thej epriog,end nopnroheenrofeiHiein 
Ji^NUi, Chin* or elaewhere c*n ctot be ocrtidn thet he hM Monrod « betch of 
elihiet nnlToItine, biroltine or ^iTvoltine worme, becauee *11 expetlmente 
hitherto tried in the eroeiing of the Tarione epeeie^ot eilkworme hare invari¬ 
ably ebown that titere i* alwaya a atrong tendency to revert to the etrongeit and 
heaSthieet apcdei. X found this to be the caee In my own experia ente in eroaa- 
Ing 8. Mori of Kashmir with 8. Crm$%, the NfsU-i of Bengal, k crOaa between 
a univoftine and a j^lyvojttine species will produce! (^(gs some of which will be 
polyvolthie for a time, others will be bl-or iri-voltlne, but the malority (uhlcas 
In a hot climate) will revert at once to unlvoltines or annual* Climate or tem¬ 
perature, as 1 lohg since remarked, will influence the colour of the coooona, and 
this is shown in the fact that inst^ of * mkiu* and 'press* cocoons my 

Japanese worms have all produced sulphur yellow cocoons.** 

’ -1 ' 

BEBtoxrLTiras. 


In 1856, Oaptain Hatton brought to the notice of HovemmeDt 
Captain ilattoa*sespeii' existence of several specie of silk-pro- 


dudng moths in Mnasooree and the i>ehra 
Dds^ and suggested that steps should be taken to ascertain whether 
they would submit to domestication like the silk-motb {B<md)^x 
M6ri) of China. His proposals were accepted, and in 1858 a grant 
was niade to carry them out In 1859, Captain Hutton reported 
that the wild mulberry tree was unfitted by slowness of growth for 
extended operations and that the quick-growing Chinese plant was 
not attractive to the Bombyx ffutioni, the subject of his experi- 
metiti : Further, that the worms bf this species, were irreclaimably 
wild even when crossed with ptlmr {qieciies and ^crefore that the 
experiment had fsiiled both as regards the insect and the tree, fie 
diowOd, however, that the eliffii^ whs admiral^ adapted Ibr 
ss^culture and adVocatod further attempts with other rilk-pirpdac- 
moths teeqa. ^e grant was, however, withdrawn 

s^t liNdc^^ ex|wrininnts were bit to inifividoal effort for smne 
time,;' the .. ^ntber^' 

sabsil^aeDtly jprop^ted in 'tlrt 
.thieve luxuriantly* aa.wellas a variety knownw-.Jf. 
eniftltsiM^iSr b^ of Mririck apw ettSf^nUy railed for sUli^^wwna 
brdeffin^*. ikitf lilldr M. Mha tkdogb. 
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MOordlag^ to Mt« Dnthle, it oow ratiea muoli th» «luab 
4«weribed xtn^or that namOi 

tn 1867( C!^ptam Marraj ootanteneed a series of experiments 
with seed imported from Bengal and obtained good retnms in 
quality and quantity. In the meantime the Govenrment gardens 
bad distributed cuttings and plants of the better kinds of mul¬ 
berries to all who desired to propagate them, but nothing of 
importance was undertaken and sericnltnre remained in the purely 
experimental stage in the hands of private individuals until 1874| 
when Mr. H. Ross commmiced a plantation of mulberries on a large 
scale at Ambiwdla in the Ddn. 


By the end of 187ft Mr. Ross hod twenty acres of young trees 

not old enongh to produce any leaf and 100 
Hr. Row • experimectB. grown. He procured silkworm 

seed from Japan and Kashmir,“but during his ahsenoe the trees 
were allowed to die, and the seed was neglected. Hone of thsit 
procured from Kashmir hatched and not muoh of the Japan sec^ 
and altogether only about 481b. of cocodns were produced nnd 
about five to six ounces of seed, a good deal of which died from 
want of care. The proceedings of the year4876-77 were equally 
unsatisfactory, and but little progress was made. The report fo* 
1877-78 is another record of failure, but the harolessneas and Ui^reot 
which were marked features in the operations d the previous ySar 
are wanting on the present occasion. The experiment was through- 
mit the year under the personal management of Mr. Ross, whose 


* Mr. Onthto vriitas }<^The riant (H« umitkuudU) aoooriUog to Biuesn (Ds 
CanSolle'a ]?rod>ota««, ^ XVtl., p. S««) is given as one of the niini«ro|ns vnrietiM 
6i Bt. tdba. Hd' mentions that it is cnltivated la 8. China, where It is eonti4elr4l 
te he the beet, kind fpr xeuing silkwormis. Ismpeet, however, theStlMi.jlljr.^ 
nmatieeutu of N. Indis^ whstever may nave been its origin, le a very diflereat 
wtsat now tdtbe one known under this namehotii in RnropeandOhtost.. M.|ku«fn 
dewiTlhes the lesves ol the Chinese plsnt as being vety end glvee, as a 
aVnobyikti JV. a variety which wss iotirodoeew hy Or. Jsoiiwbii brom 

C^lithia hmj years ago. The,leaves of the latter are eermniy: dUlsretti Bn 

Xj^tM^hoe from those of the variety fchpwh fn the t>dn as ill. 'sisi^Xib>, #hl£ 
1»B smU.thinfieavns. It differs in Jte bebaviosir, pnder «iil|;lya|l|en. 
iff.,nHita(Msli» of tha Dda wOt gr6w easily in any kind of soil, triwreas the if. 
'ti i s i w Kil s rih|iii;iie a gleit'ierieff > eaw^ ; flw effleet ef enittvwinn tuul eihuate «a 
.t^jMhy varl^tfM of whlbfrry whirit have beenjgiown, eihet lw the prodaotim 
tH Tvah or for the wpply of leavee as silkwonn food, hXvd sided very greaHy to 

a wdiffnaltiw ol boS|niea| dfeerindnatlaii. This te.stpro or toiw the esM.im 
I eheh plsg^ wboee eniUvaridtt has intended from ten^ Sar^ periods. The' 
Shs i eotess ft'Ike orifinhi beomne In thno^ohUtassesA- «r IriMlsi. pi<b these-ed 
the sevararTSiristies whiCh have been Dtodneed from the todlgeboos epeeiei. 
m oumom wandn kwl da4ho ink aMlaety * ^ M fUAto 

SM tdlwr kind k Jhe xaidett.’' 

, '»7'.;; i V I”* 
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•ttentiim Ip tiie ocmdupt of the experiment inteneet in itt 
Buccess was undoubted. Nerertheless; both worms Jmd 
failed in an unaoeountable manner, the final outturn was very 
smaU> and a few villagers to whom worms were given auepeeded 
in tearing mueb larger ooeoons than any that were ptodueed, <ni 
the* Government plantations* The records of the e^riment 
had not been kept in snffioiaat detail and no data were available 
fimn which any lessons tiiat could be rdlied upon for future gmd^ 
smoe could be drawn. The eggs had been kept in Mussocwee firmn 
Hay to Jannaiy' each year to prevent iheir hatching during the 
hot-weather and tains, when the climatic influences were unfhvonr- 
able, and mnch was. expected from the operaticms of 1878-79 to 
settle many of the questions of detaU. The season was, however, 
an exceptionally tm&vourahle one. Mild weather, at tiie com¬ 
mencement of' i'ebruary caused the mulberry to shoot somewhat 
earlier than was oustomary and induced the growers to bring 
down the $eed from Hussooree for hatching at an earlier date than 
nmah Ko sooner had the young, oaierpillars appeared than.a sue* 
oendon of oold freely days out the mulberry shoolai back and left 
tlip grubs with insufSoient nourisfamnnt, resulting in small oooomis 
of inferior qualify. The worm was not killed at once when tho 
cocoon was fully formed, bat was allowed to partly cot its way 
through before bdng destroyed; and even tiben no preomitions wme 
taken to dry the cOooons and tiie worm was allowed to decompose 
withio and otam the fibre. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
the report on tiie small qnantify cnT 4 dlk produced was that it was 
inpe^i^ < Bengal^ q a vslnphlp addllibn to tibe local 

fiq;>p|ies. The iwpiwsent^Ve of a Bradford film bf silk mer^ 
VHmnit state of foe mteiSsted hlnsmlf vofy mimh in these expe^ 

and in 187fi*^ 4w»k over their 


ittp^rvition, foe responsibility remoiiuiig 'lfeifo '(^tero- 

The resulta^eirp: eiicitRira||ing r over fourteen bmuhi^ 
onoooiui were brimghi k' Ify piivatex^^ foe^quel^ 

utie net first class, they gave .promise of nltimate tneoeas. 


foaua^lie^-aad arruDgeM soade for handt^ wvertllia 

GK)4sminiiat aeiMNml edjaMiihismife^oafi -M oonMndfioifote -Mia 


for mufonty plantations.'' A setipifo waaudihniiJIlir' ogiiifiliifotidA 
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for Uie e8tftl:^iishi]toiii of mttlber^ p]itii!tii<ticiiifl at tntenrftls along the 
ilopeg of the for the purpose of oottage^reaiing. The 

great diffioulty to he encountered is in the mlstter of seed, and (his 
can only be overcome by prohibiting the rearing of seed by vil¬ 
lagers, as the worms raised from this seed are inVariably diseased 
and the silk suffers accordingly. It would appear tlmt this pre¬ 
caution is necessary in other countries dUio. An expert writes 
(I 860 ) 


erery eoantry withont exception the diseese liu crept in where 
enttagers hare been allo^ sd lio rear aeed. The indeatry haa been ruined hy 
it la Asia Minor flrat, then in iiurope (Italy, then ]frAaoe){ andaa each oonotry's 
atock became effdte and diseaaed, it had to import feed at great expense, and 
commenced a drain from another country, which in tarn gave the fatal impulse 
to seed produclion in the newennntry with the usual result, that, in hastening to 
become ricit rapidly, the people took to breeding from inferior eocowis, lusteadl 
of following their old habits of careful selection, with the consequence of 
deterioration and then disease amongst their stock. Thus Italy commenced a 
drain from Japan long ago, and as Japan stock required renewing yearly in Italy 
(as it would not acclimatise, t.e„ deteriorated yearly till it was of little or no use 
after the tbhrd year in Italy), tkia proved a conatant drain and great source of 
revenue to Japaim Then rame the failure in France, and once disease creeps, in 
where the cottagers are allowed to breed and sell seed osumysi lAsmsefoes, it only 
tabes abont five years to ruin a country. Titus Fraoee became rtiined so far as 
•toek g>)es, And the Industry Is in a ruinous conditiou, an I saw last year whea 
, Tisiting the silk distrlots iu the south of France. Aa Increased dndu came’on 
Japan} the Japanese found greater profit in breeding ieed-.*laulte in which are 
■0 diffl cult to discover—to growing and reeling silk, which latter cab be ao much 
better jfudged on Its merits. They got careless and greedy, and the usual result 
followed { they have now had the disease amongst them in Japan for 1 believe 
about six years, and the old conAdenee in Japsoeee seed is gone. Thus virtually 
all the seed markets are spoilt, as we know to eur cost, its all our imported teed 
this past season was more or lew duwased, and we have lost over Ka. ^,*«oq iu 
bad seed, besides losing the season. To bdbg the importance of the qnditioa 
nearer home, thn old Mifinunne Panjdb eoeoon to exeelkul. llr. Batoey^ 
aa aa experkuent, Imported..* few ItaUan eggs into the |Paej&b,eedie sl« 
or seven yesfi jiigq, tiljl when the (towsce was nn^pwib Ti^ IttoUan eggs 
bnngfat tile dlMsse, an^ now the tofligettoas.ifoe to ruui^, and ^hes fi^ed four 
yea^ ruitoing. S,Qbo buV in adraboss this year to rdaesri 

iBtito Pen|46 unwoilltod off otrtog to the toltotw sgato ll(to ;y^ it 

atore iv thto tostireiwlU not throw away tld|r i tnd if we 

give tNf' vriii keep tiu tofqtijwe end eproadefae 

disease amengat oer pew stock, mid ruin us with yearly {tnponing expenses, did 
' we not keep'* eptoisl reat^g totabliihuonc out hetb, or Mee fakVe plantatioee 
ol:ieifl|i^n«ite to^!iUft^1^^ M wlikb tfe eoidi fc«t^,iKtoto‘4diwsik eatbp htod 
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The iuily iseasUTeft for preventing the rearing and ^istrihutioii 
of oottage>reared seed that have yet been pn^sed «re that clansee 
dieold be entered in the (»>ntract with ^e rearers that they shonldi 
under n penalty, bring in all the green soed-coooons to the central 
stations to be destroyed there, and that they should rear no other seed 
distributed to them. The future of the silk industry w) 
now in good hands, and so far as skill, experience and capital can 
conduce to arriving at success, the conditions exist. There can be 
no doubt that it would not repay a European to conduct the rear¬ 
ing process himself, but it will give the weaker members of. the 
agrionltnial classes full and remunerative employment, and the 
European will find his place in supervising the cottage opera¬ 
tions, sullying seed, collecting, sorting and disposing of the pro¬ 
duce and increasing and tending the mulberry plantations. 

Hie tribes JTootuM, Ptmdo-deltoidetf Ddtoidea, Fyralei, 0eom&‘ 
Crcui^eetf Tortrket and Ttneinss are all represented in the 
Himalaya. The last three tribes have been but imperfectly worked and 
the microlepidoptera of India may be said to be almost unknown to 
soienoe. For beauty of colouring and for eoonomic study the Tindnea 
yield to hone* As observed by a distinguished naturalist, ^^the wings 
frequently. combine witii extreme beauty of colouring the most 
brilliaait little stripes and masses of shining silver and burnished 
gold whiol\ under the microscope exhibit a most radiant richness. 
Hiis Instroi^ aspect of many species is bnt a poor recompense for 
the injnry which we receive from many more while in the larva 
state. These clothe themselves at onr expense in the warmest 
wop]leh'^]|Brmentt which they traverse in all direetiofis, leaving 
behind a gnaw^ a|id welb*wmn path so. thm and bare as to yield 
to the sUghteetpsassnre. HmynlsodMtny^^ idirs, hair, feathers and 
many <rtber articles of domei^ eoenomy «ndt ace the satmrminatmg 


nests'of zootogloal inhMhmSi’* The sugntNjane ih attacked by a 
the jfiid 1^isi Indies ^^ti^ aa the oalerpiUar 

amkcmit .G-uilding) and the 
wMWinr iiiJdUed spades neoics hoi Ibdnlfchand* Onr gndn Is also 


anfiers from the sptoiqt (i^sprawona 
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ready to burst, a little previous to which it opens a round hole in 
the side of the pod through which it descends to tiie ground, and 
burrows into it about an inch, and there assumes the pupa state. 
The perfect insect is dark fuscous brown, the head and thorax 
somewhat lighter in odour: fore-^vings wiih an undefined round 
blackish spot on the disk a little above tbe centre of a fascia of the 
same colour, crossing the wings a little above the apex, which itself 
is black : nnder-wings silveiy grey, darker towards the hinder 
margin. The only way to arrest its ravages is to dig the soil 
slightly aronnd tbe roots of the plant and either collect it to the 
depth of an inch and bum it or collect the pupaa and bum them or 
apply a caustic solution of litne. Space and time do not allow us 
to note the many species useful to man or destructive of man’s 
labours, and we hope that the day is not far distant when some of 
the many labourers in ibis field of Natural History will give us a 
series of manuals fitted for the systematist and the economical ob¬ 
server. Every county in England has an almost complete list, but 
there is not even an attempt at one yet for any order of the insect 
fauna of India* 


Beferemeea. 

FSpillona ezotiqnea, &tu, by F. Cramer, with aapplement by Stoll, Dtweht, 
17 TS* 8 S. In Latio Md Dateb, with cotoored plates, and gi?iQK the type of many 
In^n epeoles, 

Catalogw systematlcna ad Gramwain, by H. Verloren. Traj. ad Rbeo. 
1837. 

BammloDg exotlacher SohnetteTlinge of J. HQbner: sd. Geyer. Aufibarg, 
1806*41: containa numeroue Indian genera. 


Bpeeiaa gOndral dea L6pidoptkw|» by Botadaval and Onenfie: Rhopalooftrea, 
Faria, 1886 1 Mootofilites, by Gneude, 16SS: Beltoldes et Fyralites, 1894, mid 
Uranidaa et FhaUnltes, 1887. 

BrlUih Mosenm Klias, by Gray and tV'alker: 1854 onwards. 

A dascrlptire catalogue of the Lepidopterous insects oonttdned in thb'ttnseom 
of the H. B. I. C.,illaatrated by eotCiired tgam of hew epeeiee and the 
netamerphoace of Indian y » S fi doptesa, by T. Horabeid, U. O., London, ISIS 
(Piii^JLt^piibUahed> ^ 

A cataiogoe o^ Lepidbptwhhs inseota in the Ithseaih ol the H. B. i» C., 
by T. Horaileld*miid F. Moore. London, 1857 (I Ala. ohly ^blished). 

The Leplddpteirohe tnaeote of by Dv. Ghri8r« ^Loideihr ,1648.. ; 


ahhlisaof their haWls aad'irani^kimai^^ and; a |i^ttl<^a of t|»e apecisa of 
eoBh feavst by B. Oooble^ tendon, 1I48«8^ 


m 
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Kollar^i list ol L«pl4Qi^ti«>rooi ini«Qts to BOgiA** KiUMtoiBir, IB44. . 

▲ Itot of tiepi^oittoroat insect! opilscted in Uis Jf.rW. fllin4isj» tu 
Lwng^ R. E t,hj Mr^ F. Moore. Proo. ZooL Soc.^ 1465. 

A list of the same eollected in the Bengal Presidenoj by llr. A. E. EnswUi . 
Mr. W, S. Atkinson, and Captain J. Lind SherwlII, by the ssime. /6i<f. 
Dsoember, 1666^ and Jannary and May, 1667, p. 44,61f. 

Daaerlptiott of neir Lepidoptetons insects from tbs eoUeotion of tbs late 
W. 9. Alktoaoo, by Hewitton and Moore. Calontta, 167941. 

|Ibe following amongst others contain desoxlptions of Indian species:— 
JFstfer, A.—-Lopidoptera Bnotlca: lUustratious of typicsl specimens of Indian 
Hcterooera, Brit. Mus. Party. : CistulaEntomologlca: P.E.'8., 
1866, p. 176: 1867, p. 84, 718 : 1868, p. SSI, 698 : 1870, p. 714 1 ' 
1871, p.«(S, 5118, 616: 1871, p. 16: 1874, p. S74: 1876, p.8, 
8S9,8»l,6fl: 1876, p. 186,808; 1880, p. 147, 408; 1881,rp. 
401. TranaX., 611 : besidesnometona papers in tbs.Trans. 
Linn. Soc., Trans. Rnt. Boe., Ent. Month. Msg. snd Ann. Msg. 
N. B.. 8rd Ser., XVI., 398 : XIX, 49, 61, 181 : XX. f17, 898 : 
ni«^ Stb Ser., V.,«1L 

JfoSrr, Fr^P. Z. 8., 1871, p. 665 : 1874, p. 184, 585: 1877, p. 680: 1878, 
p 4,888, ttl1879, p. 136, 867: 1881 , p. 818: Trans. XL, 
68: besideB papers in An. Mag. B. B., 4th Ser., XX., 48,388: 
6th Sor.t I., il7 : Trans. Ent. Soc., 1879, p. 9 : 1880, p. 166 : 
Ent. Month. Mag. and the Ijcpidt^tera of Ceylon. London, 
1881. 


Xoap.— Ent. Month. Meg. lY. 147 and 1988, p. 88. 

IVesd Ifasoa and NieivUU —J. A. S., Ben., XLYII It. 176: L. ii. «t tag. 

The diomalLepidoptora of India, Burma, and Ceylon, by Captain 0. F. Mar> 
•hall, bIE., and L de Nlcdville, Cdcntta, 1881. 

Typea of Lepldoptera-Hetcrocera In the 'nritish Mnaemn, pts. 1—6,1881. 
Handbook of Indiito Silks at Sonth Kenaington, by Watdle, 1881. 
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Sulatiira, Jfoora^Genn^ .A B; ofazysippoa, A, Cnmef do- 

rippiU} A, Kluff, 

Fara^oa, Af<H>ra<^Aglea, A B, Cramer* 

SupliBBa, 'Core, Cramer^ A: Vidnxiioiilata, Bu^, B: 

Deione, B t Phsenareta, SehalLf B, 

rare : splendeiu, Butler, Kdli Knmaon, B. 

Zophoesea, ire^toood.-~>Yaina, Moore, B. 

Helanitis, Fabrioiue* —Leda, lAnn, : Banksia^ Febr ,: Aswa, 

Bela, Moore, A, B: Gonsiantia, Cramer, B.. 

Keope, But/«r.--^Falalja, B., Moore, 

Le^, ^fldnefwEaropa, Fabr,, B: Dyrta, Felder, B t Bdliria, 

Fokr, B; Yerma, KoUar, B: Bidonia, JSewU~ 
eon, B; Hyraxda, KoUar, B: YisraTa, 
Moore, B* 

Ormoma, 6i^y.-->'I>amaris, Gray : wooded lowlands. 

Erebia, i>alm.~-Kalmdai B, 0, Moore, 

Oalleiebta, Soanda, Annada, Ninnala, B, C, Moore: 

hybrida, B, Butler, 

Bhapbioera, Butler —satrions, IMtUt, et Beu>,, wooded hills be¬ 
yond Almora. 

Satyms, Xntr.-—Meai^aj Fdder, C, rare: Schakra, KoUar, B: 

Menava, Moore, 0, rare. 

Epinephile, jEfia5nar~-pnl<dtella (sNeozaj Lang), C: pulchra, 

Felder, C: .Davendra, 0; Cheena, C, 
Moore : goolmorg^ Muza, rar^, Baspa val¬ 
ley, Zany, 


Aoiooota, Batisr.'rB^tfa^watii B,.m rains; Padma, B, in rains, 

ATottor: Brahminns, Blanchard, B, oonunon: 
Werangai 0, rare: B^diva, Moore, 

d.: BObneri, Petder, C. 


'i '+i 


dalyaistne^ Moore ,—Dmsia, CrofMt^ B ; Bla^n^ A, B.; Pto- 

i' ■ - 

*1 #' r ^ \f 


. “I "■ 

' .i . "isiilsiiiSs" S'm.'s/ jr, ■'*' , 


BaaoiMQitlL jUimra—HiootiB, Se»,, JL Bs' Bida, Bt 
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Bolmoa, 2f<iortf.»F{urisftti8, 0, r»r6,:iSfo^2ar. 

Yphthima, ffubner, —Nareday Kollar, Bs ordinata, Buttar, F, 

Philomela, Jofu B; Sakra, Kikasii, Hyi^Ta, 
Moortf B: Hethora, i/euni^aon, 1^ l^are: 
Hiibper Eirby, B| aH in rains. 

Elymnias, Htfl&ner.-^nndalarui Brufy, A, rare in B: lenoo- 

<^ma, Opdarit rare, in KUi Knma<m* 

Pareba, 'Vesta. FabHciw, A; 

Telohinia, i><ii^l.-T>Vk>l8d, Fabticius, A. 

Messaras, Drury, —erymanthia, Drury^ A, B. 

Atella, i>ou2»2^ay.--^Phalanta, Drury A, B: Egiata, Cromer, B. 

Argjnnis, Pohr.-—Childreni, Gray, B : Niphe, Cramer, B, com¬ 
mon : Clara, BUmeh., B, rare : rudiai B, 
rare; Kamala, C, rare; Jainadeva, C, rare, 
Moore: Latbonia, lAnn., B oontmoo. 

Melitsea, Fcbr, —Sindnra, C, veij rare: Bidbita, 0, Moore* 

Symbrenihia, HiSbmr. —Hyppocla, Cramer, B, in forest; Hyp- 

aelia, Godart, B: Hyandra, B, rare, Moore, 

Vanessa, Pohr.—Oanace, B, in forest; nrticsB, lAm*, A, B, 

very common : xanthomela s, JSIap., B, C, 
rare: Biaana, C, Moore, 


Pyiameis, Buhner, —^indica, Herbst, B: Cardui, Linn., A, B, C, 

very cominon. 

Oraj^ta, Eirhy —a^ionla, B, Moore: C.-albiun, B, Idnn, 

Junt^bda, BUdmer, —Lemoniaa, A ; Orythia, A; Asterie, A ; AI- 

mana,A'; Unn,: Hiorla, Fabr,, A: all 

CKiKniaionaUy in lo# talleya^ k 

ndna. 


jPrems, iSteJnsr.*—l4*b C^wunar, B, common in rams: l^hita, A, 

prarnetj XAbmedia, A, Linn, 

in 

yylKma, irasftrooi.--AtWnM3>i,,B^ Biioi%i, Boiiintali, 

Hnttonit Afoona , 


Ergolis, Boieduvd.--^~A!iiii^ ^ 
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dfirestu^ B(>yi(lttt»2.*--^!ri;i3roda^ Baudot By oommoBy ^laiM : 

Rwa, Da. et Mew,, B, rar^ EAli KnniBoit* 
Hestiiuiy W»awood,-^"^taBam, DaM, By rare : Mens, Moore (f), 

B, rare i petumflisy West., By •ommon. 
Enripaay TTaa^oad.—^HalithezseSy Dou, et Mew,, B: ooBeimUiSy 

Weet., By rare. 

ParthenoBy 'GambrisittBy Fabr,, By rare ? 

Modnzay Afoore*—ProcriBy Crairwr, 

LimenitiB, jFVidr.—^LigyeSy By Hew: Trivenay Danavay By Moore:^ 

Daraxa, IhubU, rare. 

Bahinday Moore ,—Hordppia, SuU. 

Neptisy Fabr ,—Manaeay 3; Anaotay By rams; EmodeSy By rare; 

Narayana, B; Zaida, B ; Ambay B; Yi* 
kasiy B; Soma, B; Opbiana, B; Nandinay 
A, B; AcaiBy Ay B ; Jumbay By 0; Attola, 
B; Mahendra, B; Oartioe, By Moore: 
Magadhay Felder, By C. 

Atbjma, TTs^—LeaooihoSy lAnn., A, rare; By common: Neftoy 

Cramer, B, K&ti FaU^: opalinay KoUar, B: 
Bahnla, By rare; Camay B; MabeBay B; 
ABiuay By rare; Moore: Inaray Do, et Bew., 
By rare: aelenopbora, B ; Sankaray B, O, 
raroy Kollar. 

Enthaliay B^bner ,—Labentinay Cramer, B, rarey EAli ▼alley’: 

Boabledayii, Cretif, B s Safiadeva, B, rare; 
l!>cir|^ By not common; Gamda, By rare; 
Jabnn, By rare Eesavay By rare ; Moore: 
Lepidea, BuUer, By rare: AppiadeSy Men., 
By rarOy : Bomadevay Fdder, rare: all 
are rare andf difi^cnlt to capture, 

Apatnray jPaAr.~~Bolinay Ulsippiiay JAnn,, A : dichroay Ktdlar, 

B : ^amov^, Do^led*^,p Mt rare.^ 
Pich<ffir|igft>^ ■Byi>l»r,^l^maol^ , Soieduvalp B> not nnpom- 

' ; ,1 • N ' . . J i w ‘ ' V,4 ' r ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

a A :mioimimon ia 
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OhuiiXBf, Athfcriaas, />rwy, B: Endftiafppn*, 

B, rare; Polyaceiia, Cramer, B, not uncom¬ 
mon, very variabte* 

Family LemoniiieB. 

Xoby^ea, FoArt—'Myrrlia, Qodc^ei, B, in forest: Xi^ita, Mocrtf 

B, rarer. 

Dodona, ITewntson,—Borga, KoUar, B, common; ISgeon, Boa. et 

Hevb.y % rare: Ouida, Moore, B, common; 
Eugenes, Batee, B, rare, 

ZemeroB, BoieduvaL —Fleg)ras, Cramer, B, rare, 

Abisara, Felder. —Fylla, Dou. et Bew., B, rare : Ecberia, BtoU, 
B, tkre: both near water in rains. 


Family Lyexmdoe. 

Hiletns, Bymethns, Cramer, A; Dmmila, Moore, A, a 

straggler. 

Curetis, BisAner,—ThetyS) A, Drory : Bulis, B. Dou. et Hew,: 

dentata, stigmata, B, Moore. 

Cyanms, jlfoora.-<rAkasa» B, Hor^eld* 

: Chibdesi AToore.—Varunana, A, Moore: Putli, B, KoUar. 


Zizera, Moore. —Karsandra, A, Moore. 

TarucnS, ifoor«.~-TheophrBstas, A, B ; Plinius, A, Fahr.: Kara, 

B, C, rare, KiAlar. 

CastaHus, Af0ore.~-Bo8imon, A, B, Faftr., 


Catochijraops, J9o£^.--Strabo, A j Cnejos, A, B, Fabr.: Pan- 
' * dava^ A, HortJUtd: oontracta^ B, Butler. 


Polyommstus, £Wn* 7 >B»ticns, A, Imr^ : pseoderos, B ; dilectos, 

B; Owdala, A, B ; Kasmira, B ; albocss- 
^ Jlfoore, 

Lampides, iiSlianUs, B, Fabr.: Elpis, B^ Godart; Di- 

Ta liflarfa, A, ra^e, Gu/r. M/fi (?): 

Aolior, B, rare ; 



or tBB iroitTH*witSTSfiiir ritdTiMCBs. 
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Hie following are not distribiiied 

Plebeios, Linn. —Puidia, 0 ; Aeoka, 0 ; KeUar: Z(»uiy As 

Sangra, A; Kaska, By rare; Eaadtkray A, 
Meonf Puspa^ A, lIor»field : Qalathoa 
(wNyoala^ Blaneh.t3: Sioliczkana, 

G; metollicay B, 0, rwco; Felder: lAins, 
CrameTf A. 

Thecla, Fo^nctiM.—'Deria, ifoonsy By nppor Garhw&l. 

ZephymSy />a^—Byla, KoUarj B : Odata, By O ; AtaXttSy B t 

Damay B; KatarOy B ; Ileunteon: ioaniu, 
By Moore. 

Aplmteus, Hubner .—IctiSy Hevoiteon, A: VulcanuSy PodrtcttM, B. 

Ilerday I> 0 tt&?«fe^.’--Tamay By rates Sona, By very common; 

Kollar : AndrooleSy Dou. et Hew., B : Oda, 
B ; Brahmay B ; Moore, 

Camen^y jEreteif9(m‘-->Ciie8iay HewUeon^ B. 

lolaaSy ffia6»i«r—Longinus, B ; Cippus, B ; Fabrudue: Cotys, 

HewUsonf B, raro and doubtful. 

Sithony ATdfrner*--LisiaSy B, rare ; Jafi'a, B, Fabr. .* Milionia, B, 

common ; Mclisa, B, HeioUeon: Jangala, 
Borafietdf B t Acto, B, rare ; Onyx, B j 
Bavata, B ; Moore: last tbree obtained in 
a eoldior'a box, doubtful. 

Myrina, Pabr.'->AiyinnuB, Oramer: B, October in Ddn. 


DeudoriXy jETstoilsottr-Porsey ffewUeon, B : Nissa, Kollar^ B : 

Mmoenas, Pabftciujr {f). 

Arbopala Oentattn^ amantos, Ileie, 

Ainblypodia, jEfor«^t^.r-l)iar(^ (?}, BewHaon: quoroctommy B; 

Qanesa, B s JlHoore: Itamu, KoUar, B. 
■ dodonsdh, B.', Moore, ^ ^■ 

Pamily, PupUUnti^. 

Nyolutpna|^^t|«>*^^jp& A: Medusa^OiYimer{?). 

J2«W; Vonata, Mtton: Jiubdla, fiiobriaw, 

di^sii^^voalV.'ib eiibmont^^ 
'Idwor'ldifllii 


; n-> il , 1 ', ’>'■! . 
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Jiiocre .—Bj Moon. 

Belenoisi Mes«^fcuia, Oamm 

DelioB, iA22^r.---£ochiijrii, A| Drur^: belladonna, B, Fdrr: 

jSonaoa, C^irerj rare, itfoore; Faaithoe, BC?), 
JAnn, 

A|>piM, /2teAMi*.-^Paallna, A, Cromer: Galbo, A, WaUaee: 

Indra, A, B, Moon: Lalage, B, DoobU: li- 
bjlbea, A, Fobticiui. 

Pontiar Fabr.-^Zeiaxip^f A, Cramer: Neris8% A, B, Abf|r..* 

Soraoto, B, Moore. 

Hetaporia, J8M20r.—Nabellioa, C, Boied.: AgaUion, B; Cap- 

fanaa, B, Moore. 

BjfnobloS, Daplidioe, C, Liam.: Ganidia, A, €parpi.: 

Ajaka, .B, rare, Moore: Brasnon, B (For. 
Bepaleiuu), Zmii. 

HepbMoaia, J?til2«r.<-^ATaiar, If oora, B, rare s Valeria, Oroaherf 

A,B. 

Catopsilia, flVlIiMr.—GatOIa, Crooale, Cramer, A: Gnome, As 

Bea, A, Fahr.: (durjaeia, Drury, A : 
Pyranihe, Zina., A: Pomonai Pair., A: 
aill oocor alao in lower billa. 


Q o nep to ry a , £eaeA«*iUianmi, Linn., B: Zanelw, Moore, B, C, 
Ooliaa, Pair.-—Crooeoi, Fowrer., B, reiy common : Fliedii, 

Jfdia., B: iadakenaie,Prider,0| rare; Smte, 


. Fey., B^ rorj common * H^ole, Linn., B. 

Ixloa, J7«6iier/*«Mariaiiite, primer, A s Pyrene, Zt«m., A . 

P'olr., B 5 two loel yei^ yamble; 
Ptonaalaa, B; fre^nen^Bi Berier; Agoi* 
Tenuv C, Mp^. 

Teraoolne, BiMriii«^a|iatps, A, oobreipeiuiia, As 


dynamene, A, Klug*: 


V ■ iL'i’ 
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^ 0, 
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% 'C^ wee^em GarixwB« 
3 (Weafem Gar^i^ f 

juicier, 0, noon KwiAov. 
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VapifiO) JC{iifk«-Poiii|>eii% btmmr, rarelui deme feretij 

tia, A i Buidpe; A ; Folytes, A, B; Buisi 
B$ Hfdemuiy Bytabe from K4li Kiunaon (?); 
Sarpedon, B; Haohaon, B, .* AgM* 
tor, Gr€^f By rare? Atbtolodh|uB^ Fctbr^ B: 
Goviodniy Moore, By rare : Rhetenory B, 
rare} Aatorioay By rare; CHoaalhuiy By rare, 
Westwood: jGrithooiasy A; Proteaof^ B, 
Cromer; Foijctor, Boted., B : Latreillei, 
Don.f B: KomittSi B, rare, K61i Ka» 
maoti. 


IVmily M^apendm, 

Badamiay Jlfeori»-->ezdhmmtioni8; FobrUxiu, A, B. 
Ismeney Biootftr.'—'Cedipodeay B, Swains. 
Choaspee, Ifoore—Benjaminii, By Giiir.»Miht, 
Bibaaisy Moore-^ Senay A, Moore. 




Parata, 3foore-~ohromti8y Ay Cramer: Alexia, A, FaAr, 

Pisola, Moore^Zemaats, A, Jlfoere. 

Pamphila, i^a4r.—Drama, A ,; Basiyaxoa (?}» ^^ralima, B, 

Moore } AagiaSi A, B, Xdnn,: Daia, B, Kol- 
tar: ]Eiltola,Bret 0 t}«on, B.: Mathjae, B, Fahr. 
Haiapa, Moore. —^Aria, A, Moore. 

ABtiofcopitOTtiay ‘Fe£cK«r.-—DiocIe8y A, Moore. 

Isoteiaba, Moore. —masttriensie, B, Moore, 

Thanaoe, ifoore,—stigmata, B, Moore. 

Chaiara, jfoera—^Agna, B, Afoore. 

Pidtaosia, Moore.^MMssa, A, B^ Moore* 

Anj^pktia, Jllbere«-^lfaro, Ay Fafiriefuf. 

Bbdpe, lfoere.**-radiaiia, B, Jlbora. 

Taiaetootn, r»ift,5,,DaWi, %Jii^ 

Adis«ftB^‘^ .Qram^t 

A i a n™ I 

Afoere.^Fola^ Ay Bj, con^ 


It.-5.fl ^ I - » . 
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PlMioiMiiity Ftlibr.—Duly F^jMeiut, B tPiibr% Ay B; Olwmmidfi, 

A, B s AmbtreM, A, B ; Palomaya, A, 
Bj Dhftiuids, Ay B ; Moore: lenoooeras 
KoUoTfB, 

SLeipena, Fobr.—'DiTodaaay Ay Moore: Thyrsisy Fobr.y By rue : 

OinnuR, Ay By WaUaee* 

llieoiiitde% BiSbiier**— TageSy Ay oomiBODy JJnn, 

Fjrrgils.'^Galba, A, Foftr. 

U-filtEBOOSBA. 

Tribe-^Sphlsgei. 

Familjr Sphingidm, 


SetMpeSy Jll0Oi«--^iiiferiudUy Wukoood: aaiformisy Butler, 
Hemuify 2 ^{m.^SBimduniy Walker: Hylaey Unn* 
Bhopel<^yoh^ jBiil/er.— 4 »f 5 McUta, Butler: nyoteris, BoU»r, 
lCMR>gloaB«y Oe&f.—gyranSy Sltieaey VToZAer/bpmbyUuis, Boied. 

Gilifty Seka^.: Lepchay oatapyrrha, bendohp 
romRy Butler, 

Bhodosoma, Bu(2«r—triopiUy Weetwood, 

Lopbaira^ Bored .— aaflifocmiay Fahr.: himachala erebina, Butler. 
AoofiliecyXy BbtKi*--outereay pMsdonoga, Butler: serioeay WoBcer, 
SSibiiy 1F(a£br--Mlolkdiii^ Weetwood: doUoboidea, Felder, 
Peigeaa, vdbitay nuusrogloaiKndeay Walker: Ao- 

tenl, Ootnei*;"oUYaoeay ooa^aea, Moore: 
i^grotay aaiifera, glorioWy BuUer, 


Buiicta, ir«2l0r*-Maaiiieii8iBy MydoOy varioiosay Walker: Bo- 

faMoa, Cramer: Guirf^M^: MiBnSy 

Fdkr,s metiiliea perfecta, ukdua, Butler, 
AngooyXy BoM^^Aaioineditmi Baiiriiiy Walker, 

'• ^ ai ) JkM ijaii in i MBM B *' A' aia* 


Xlaia^* C&odutyHdMiUyi^fy; oretic^ 

/ ^ libiity itaiftailfe 'Bpltd t ‘ pneflaiia, na^eiua* 

' 'j:; ;/'<>" 'n,' ftaktiui _Miitb0iay lodna, panotiYtiiatay 

gMibg^pitaj' m^bf oujory Butler: qldan* 



OF TBS BOBTB-WMXWir FBOFUiOBS flS 


Deikphik, OcA«.--*ktli 7 n»i| Walk: Ihrornioa, Etper,: Bobertoi, 

Butler, 

Daphnui EftUmer —minima, Butler: Bhiiga, Afootv; Ncarii, Bitm, 
Philampeliis, jETarrM.—Naga, Mpore. 

Am1riilyx,.TFailer«-sQb8t<ig^ Weet,: macolifera, rnbiibosa, 

Walker: jaaonia, lUmmta, ibodoptora, aeri* 
oeipennis, lahoia, tntbata, ooiiaangais, Butler, 
ICimas, j7a6fi«r.—daoolor, TFa^ikr. 

Polyptynhns, ASakiar-^dentatiis, Cremer: timeaiiui, StolL 
Laagia, JlMra-^^enzeroidea, khaaiana, Moore. 

IHptogoii, Bremer.-^'DymSf indiooiDy Walker: decoratmn, 

Moore i oriatatnm^ altaoana, nlhetenai^ 
oriena, maaaiueiiaia, foaoeadieiu, apeotabilia, 
florale, Butler, 

Daphnnaa, IFo/ittfr—porphyria, Butler, 

Lenoophlebia, TTaiAwood—lineata, WeH.: emittena, Welhtr: bi- 

oolor, damaaoeua, Butler, 

Cjpa, TToflbar—mcongraena, Butler. 

Claaia, Deucalion, bilineata, oenrina, pndorma, Walk¬ 

er : phalaria, Oomcr .* eiraaia, Butler: an* 
perba, Moore, 

Acherontia, ^fliner.-<»8tyx, Weet.: mmrta, H4bmer, 

Plrotoparoe, wBurm.-^-orientalia (oonvoIvtiU, Moorel, Butlm^ 
Paendospbynx, ^itim.--->nycri{iluuiea, inexacta, Fot, WaMer, 
Dilndia, G'rote-^grandu^ melanQinera, rabeaoeni^ Fatea, knn* 

qnillaria, Butler, 

Apocalypaia, Butier^ 

Hyloicma, iteki<r<--«aiaUcaib Bifibr. 

Nepbele, Hflbaen—heapiB^ 

Galymnia, Walker, —Panppoil, Cramer, 


Spbet$ia, &a6iier--«jN^aiidii|^de^^ 
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^ following gmra found in Bengal alao belotig toihiafalnUJ^-* 
JEgeria, JPfabr,: Lenjrra, Walker: Pramila, Triloohaiia, Jlfoorv; 
6<di^termi| Stantdmgar, 

Family 2^ffahidfBi 

Zygnn% Fa(r.-^~«aacbinirenB») KeUar i Asoka, Mecre^ 

ProoHa) FaJr.—atipatej Wdker, 

SyQtomi8/Oo&«.*-Bcli»nKeni) Hfibn^ Latreillei, Bouduval: 

diaphana, bioiacta, Jfollor.* AierenSi Oyssea, 
Oatna*: Paasidis, Tabr.: Imaon, btmteralis, 
” ' diptera, quadrioolor^ ferrida, anbootdato peo- 
tc^ia, melas, mnltigntta, bonfinu, ftiaifanmi, 
tennifocmis, caprea. Walker* 

A^na, IFalfter^-^diaoivitta Wedhet: aebnuoa, oonfa8% Butler, 
To ibia fkmily belong the general—Northia, Ereasa, Pbaonsa, 
WaSter s Notioptera, Buti^* 

Family A^arietidie, 

iSgooera, Xcrtr.—-Vennlia, Cramer: bimaonla, Walker, 
Enaemia, i[>a^inan.---«dnlatrix («bellatrix, Weet,), Kollar: map 

cnlatrhc, vioti^ix, West.: baaalia, Walker: 
Peahwa,fanabibt, Arana, ilfcore.* ailhetenaia, 
orientalia^ diatinota, divea, aeotinotia, Butler, 
Kikaaa, Jfeofw—longipennia, Wcdker, 

K 3 mbdemoiii i>ci2f}Mm.-^PatK>oln8, Lumasue, 

Vilhoiia, dfodfv-^'^ndraaana, Meere, 

TIta ptosm Pbaegoriata, GebaiHa, Bated*, 8andp», QtreUsh*, be¬ 
long to ibla famiiy. ' 

Fam% 

Pbalatma, I F a l li»» -p olymei^ Eiatt; 
phanda» ITottar—flamtwu^%^ 

^«|>b^.iroller.--TFetdl«^ ' " ■' ■■ 

MilSonia, IFttl lar' latifittai Moere^ 

' Pievotliyaaniia, Walhii* iIttjiaBia^..^ 




or T&r. HOtTR-wisTifiM psoynrors. tl7 

Cyolomai ^Til^ner—sangtdflu* pajpiiioQuris, Drury : P«nthona, 

Cramer ; MidamEj BaisdwaL 
Orasmia, Hope —polcholla, Hope, 

Gampylotes, Weetmood —^histrionioos, West. : Atkinsoni, Afoore, 
Ghaloosia, Hubner —^peotinicornia, Linn.: tiberino, Cramer: 

Adalifa, phaltenam, Walker : albata, Moore, 
Coraaca, Boisd, 

Pidoras, Walker —glaucopis, Drury: Zelioa, Zenotea, Dovbl, 
Chatamla, Moore —^flavescens, Walker : nigresoens, Moore: 

tricolor^ Butler, 

Milleria, Sokiajf .— ^metallica, gemina, fuliginosa, Walker, 
Heterusia, Hope —^tricolor, Hope: JQdoola, sexpnnctata, Risa, 

DgtM,: jQdea, Idnn,: pulchella, Kollar: 
circinata, sdlntillans, Boisd,: shahama, Moore: 
magnifica virescena, dulcis, Butler, 
Trypanophora, Kollar — semibyalina, Kollar, 

Soritia, Walker — ^lepialina, Kollar, 

Chelura, Hope —bifasciata, Ilrpe: glacialis, Moore, 

AgalopB; Wallur^haao!&.s, Walker: glaciaHs, primularis, Rudder. 
The following genera also belong to this family :—Philopator, 
Atossa, B(wadia, Arachotia, Cadphisesi Canerkes, Codanej Moore: 
Epyrgis, Stdioff,: Soaptesyle, Herpa, Pinda, Laurion, Retina, 
Walker: Ameeia, West, 

Family Nyetemerida, 

R’yctemera, 19Wsr~**lactioitua) Cramer: macttlosa, Walker, 
Leptosoma, R^oud.—latistciga, Walker, 

The genera Pitasila Arbodas, Moore: Zonoaoma, Tiypheromera 
Butler, also belong to this family*. 

Family Bueeltemidm. 

Enschema, HMmer —^militaris, Linn,: Bellouo, discolisi W<dUr 

^ Family Ccdlidulidee, 

GalUdnla, ^Hit&isi^Petavia, Cramer, 

The felUming geoerti albo belong to ilds IhntUy 
IKeiiiiAa, Datftttgik, Moon* 
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UIUXLATAK DISTlllCTII 


Family JUthoaiida* 

Pontecitrotos, vulneratus, Butler. 

Doliche, TVa/i'e»‘~gelido, Walker. 

Cyana, Walker —dctrita, Walker. 

Miltoclifisita) //(}3»ner<—nubifascuiy Walker: toasellata, mactans 

Butler. 

Teulisno, IToiAfir—tetrogona, Walker • sordida, Butler. 

Hyp&a, JEftli»ner—Aloiphron, Cramer: fiouf», Fair.: plana, 

>Vd/A.’^': seniihyuliiia, Kollarr heliconia, 
Linn.: lacteata, Butler. 

Bamalis, Hubner —egens, Walker: cai'icse, Fair.: javana, 

Cramer: plaginotxi, Butler. 

Digama, Moore —^bearseyana, siniilis, Moore. 

Neocbera, Btibner —doininia, Cramer : marmorea^ Walker: 

tortuosa, Moore. 

Tripura, Moore —prasena, Moore. 

gidyma. Walker —albifinis. Walker. 

Lithoaia, Fa6r.»-bivitta, nigripars, conformis. Walker: YAwm 

distorts, nigrifrona, Moore. 

Llouttiea, TFaZ^'~<Milauuiria, Moore. 

gystropha, Btibner —auviflua, Moore. 

Bizone, Bianca, signa, peregrina, peromata, fascioo- 

kta, gattifera, pnella. Walker: adita, belUs- 
aima, Moore: pallens, Butler. 

Baitoine»effhieta, Wedher: pietioao, Afoore. 

Nudaria, /faw.^abcCrvina, margaritifera, Walker. 

Utetheaia, /ia6ner—polohella, Linn.: Tenosia, Bulner: cruett- 
tata, Butler. 

Argina, Hia6aaf*-4aloie, Walker: Aatrea, Drury: Argue, 

lor: Syringi^ Cramer. 

The foQowing genera are aioo teand in Bengal :-~Oalpeatti, 
Mooret Kligmo, Bobner: Maor6breQhia> Sehe^.: Pnraona, (kniinga, 
Yaniiin% Mahavira, Korawa, Heiiidta, <iUieria, Moore t Olu^eH^lia, 
Bu^ .-'^imareea, Tarika, Chnuihera, ^okha^Moore: Oiryao^ 
rabdkt BtdUr: Capieejf, Bolgomp, Moore: 

We^iBOt: BamBbomb M^rt: iFa^lnr ?^lsliad% Mooret 



or THB iroBTBrWwimr monKCM. 
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Zadadta, Prabhaaa, Ly-ol«ne, Mois/n: Wtdbtr :; Setinm, 

Sehrank: Setinochroa, Felder: Vite8S% Orotea, iioore: Tiaoliiiiy 
Philono, Sesapa, Pitane, Charilin^ Malaachroia, Gaatabala, Agrb> 
sins, Wnlken Deiopeia, Stephene. 

Family Ar^Uda, 

Kajaoa, Jbroof«<—imbota, divisa, Wedker : floresoena, Mooh : 

suttadra, Moore, 

Alope, ]Fa/i!:«r--<-ocellifeara) semicinoia, WedJeer, 

Phragmatobia, (S^pAm9»-ezclamatioi)i8, Stepkene, 

OreatonotoB, Hobner —^iDienupta, Linn,: rabricosta, Moore, 
Hypercompa, eqailalis, principalis, imperiidis, led- 

pardina, Koihr: mnliigattata, longipennis, 
plagiata, Walker, 

Spilosoma, Stephens —^transiens, rbodo|diila, 4-ramostim, mbes- 

cens, snffosa, plagiata, Walker: qnadriia^ 
inosa, erythrozona, casigneta, Kolktr: 
lis, sangninalis, flavicolor, similis, Moore, 
Aloa, TToZifeer—lactinea, Cramer: panctistriga, candidnla, dimi- 

nata, vacillans, isabellina, comma, emittens, 
Walker, 


Spilarctia, Butler —abdominalis, Moore: lacteaia, jacnnda, 

Nydia, cot^fUso^ Butler, 

The following genera also belong to this fhmily and are found in 
Bengal i—Olanycns, Biacrisia, Areas, Nnmenes, Alphsea, Amphissa, 
Alpenns, Icamboslda, Antfaena, Zana, Binara, Agrisins, Ameril% 
Ammatho, Amsacta, WaUker: Eachmtes, Ctemene: Phissama, Car* 
bisa, Pomprana, Bsgendra, Ghalla, Moore, 

Family Liparidm, 

EfMoopeia, W«st.>~excisa, Udderdalii, macnlata, camdata, Butler, 
Orgyia, plana, biooler, Walker, 

Artaza, ‘ iralikef--^ttata,^ atomaria, iiiconds% fcintil- 

lans, WoMer: fiidteta, jBirfiSsrs dijgamiii^ 
Bokd, 5' 


Cfaaraidai^ TlMt^^tara,' Walker r 
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muAtAtim visftmB 


Penora, Tp«rto»a, Walkm 

Deroca, TTaiA-ef—hyalina, Walker: mactitlata, Moore. 

Bedoa, TTa^^'er—submarginata, clara, Walker: Grotei^ diapba- 

na, Mooi'e: cymbicornis, Butler, 

Eaproctis, Hilbner —plana, aniica, ^visa, virguncula, Innata, 

atomaria, Intescena, varia, latifascia, gam¬ 
ma, Walker : xanthorrhrca, vitellina, cbryso- 
lopha, Kollar: flavonigra, Moore, 

Stilpnotia, Wettwood —aabtincta, sordida, Walker t sericea, 

Mooi^e. 


Cispia, Walker —’plagiata, jamctifaicia, Wcdker, 

Dasychira^ SteplteM-^k^^ara^ Orotei, strigata, kansalia, mar- 

nta, dfoore.* (Gazaliiia) antica, venosata, varia, 
Weilker: niveosparsa, Butler, 


Lymantria, IMmer —^lineata, munda, snperans, Innata, incerta, 

concolor, marginata, grandis, Walker, 
AsfiBiiria, Hiibner —sobrina, albo^unnlata, Moore: caia, Butler, 
Kagnnda, Moore —semicincta, Walker, 

Himala, Moore —argentea, "Walker, 

Apona, Walka^ —oashmirensis, Kollar, 

Examples of the following genera belonging to this family are 
fonnd in India:—Aroa, Bepena, Xacida, Arestha, Ajitipha, Melia, 
Procodeoa, Pantana, Naxa, Odagra, Bazisa, Gazalina, Bicina, So- 
mera, Enome, Somena| Panda^i Kisaga, Pseodomesa, Pida, Mw- 
dara, ^ennsa, Walker : Ba]i7:gazai; Ooragola^ Hars^, Heracola, 
Haho^ Daplasa, Cadrosia, J^aos, Lodharnaj^ B^rhona, Selepa» 
Dhra,Pegella, Moore: Clissrotriohe, Felder: Olene, Porthetria, Psa- 
lis, Bubner: Jana, ilotWaml^Lencoiha, Porthesia, Bcepi&snt. 

Family SotodonHdce, 


Oemra^ &Afan£«-~litafat% px^Mna, Jjfqere. .. 

.^,,|||||0«|iiipa, Bckdikdetjt^^^ ^ 

' 6^nfiai>—sikhimeasii, idtemixfi WalkW^ 
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Coloia, TFa/l'er—plusiata, ; auritiacttt, 

iPluilera, Mhnei^JUy&f Sangana, Orotei^ tenebrosit, Meiore: 

flaToscans (?), Walker. 

Ichthynnt) iffil^»iMr^feiTUginea, Moore. 

IS^todO) TFrt//:gr---fasifonni8, Wedker, 

ParaTotta, ilfbotv—dfeomota, Moore, 

The following genera found in India belong to this family ;— 
Thiacidas, Mosara, Cieapa, Gluphisia, Rodama, Thosea, Setbra, Chi- 
lena, Rilia, Nerice, Apela, Ptilomacra, Ceira, Pydna, Berita, Btearo, 
Cypbanta, Oargetta, Sybrida, Dudusa, Walker: Monapia, Niganda, 
Rachia, BanakU) Moore: Spatalia, Heplitis, Pheosia, Hubner; 
Lophopteryx, ^ephene : Kotodonta, Ocha,: Anodonta, Boisduml, 

Family 'Payehidm. 

The genera Perina, Eumeta, Walker^ Psyche, Fahr.y and Ko- 
phene, Moore^ belong to this family in India. 

Family lAmacodtdcb. 


Soopeilodes, TPl?sttt'ood—unicolor, venosa, Walker, 

Notada, TFal^er—basalis, mfescens, Walker. 

Miresa, Walker —albipnncta, oastaneipi^rs, ihfbore.* gut- 

tifeiray decedens, inomata, Walker. 

Nyssia, TPaZker—herbifera, latifascia, Walker, 

Kessra, graciosa, Weetvmd: irepanda, bicolor, Walker. 

Parasa, .Row(2.<^pnnica, Boied.: lepida, Cramer: isabella, Moore, 
The following genera aUo belong to this family;—-Messata, Mo- 
nema, Susica, Contheyla, Nwosa, Heprapa, Setora, Mippa, Walker: 
LiffiaoodeB, 


Family Laeiocampi^. 

Lasiocampa, Schrank —Aoony^, Cramer: trifas(nf,Titbita,fiib- 

etrigosa, dei^ Walker: Bhlr^ Moore, 

Radhitfa, 

Oastropaofaa, snl^ntea, yeln tinit^ Ko lhr * 

BpUer: mntans, Imeosa, 




'Wmke¥l 
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Dreftt% VPkiElwv-HAdes, Walker, 

liigoii^ Tra£b«r*--gUaQesoeiis, nndnlost, Pilia]% pdilida, 

Walker, 

Amjdona, Walhr —baMtUsy Pnunna, Taria, Walker, 

Lebeda, Walker —latipennia, nobtlis, pUigifera, veota, opponeiUi 

plagiata, oonoolor. Walker: Boddba, Lrfebre s 
liddordalii atigmaia, Bmtler, 

Gangaridesi Jlbora—'rosea, TToditer.* Dharnta, ktoere, 

Trabala, ITalibar^Yiahna, Le/drre z Mahaaauida, Moore, 

1%e foUoimg genera abo belong to this family ^-^Oeona, Mna- 
tilia, Snana, Andraoa, Apha, Giinisa, Walker; Batigena, Mnrlida, 
Habanta, Chatra, Argoda, Bharetta, Taragama, Alompra, Moore: 
Odoneetia, Oermar: Eniriohay Metanai^ria, Hubner; Janaj 
Sphingogoaihay Fereld: Pieoilooampa, Trichinra, Oliaiocampa, 
l^ephene: Paebyjana, Leptojana, JButier, 


Family Bornkgadce, 

Bombyz, JFViAr.-—Hnttoni, ITaatiecKN^ miltivated at Mnaaoone by 

Captain Button t testor, OroMi, fortonatua, 
ainenaiai affinia^ Button: Mori, Linn, 

Ocinara, TTtriAer—laotea, Comma, Sutton: Lida, diapbana, 

Moore. 


Tbeopbila, lYaiAar—^ngalenaia, Hutton^ Huttoni, eeeot,: fiber* 

wilUi, Moore: religioaa, Selfer, 

Family Jlr^^[>anulidoe, 


Drepani^ Sekraetk^hunf Pateana^ Meore, 

Oireta, lYatter*-'eztenaa, obtosa, Walker: PuTaoa, TatMna, 

Mo^, 

(buna, Walker^miott^ Walker, 

Apcma, iratta**~~p«l(idib 

1!be genera CAi^iaa and ?fa4ir,a|i^ belong:t 0 fidi fiually* 


i|l i < M ^ ' » 


'jPaipril^ ' ' V 

(bleiiliV 1Yattir^trifaieitw% t idfepaaoMee, Moore, 

Qekada^ i^Memeng 

^ iMypi^:'Gtufialii Moonie, 
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Pbilotamia, Grote —^kutolaj W<Uk^» 

Antli^rfDa, Drw^: Fri^ii,. mtaan- 

koori% Helferi, Jfoore .* nebulosa, Hutton: 
Assama, Hel/et, 

CaligalEi Afbora~>6uiila, Wetttoood: Coehani) Moor$, 

ActiaSi ZeacA'^'Saleae) Madeay^ Leto^ HionaS) Ihublm 

BAinxm&i Seht€mk. —Anna, A(Kn«on: lole, Qrotel, Liii* 

dia, Cidoaa, Moore, 

Keoris, Moore —Hnttoni, Sbadulla^ Moore, 

Loepa, Moore —Eatinka, Weetwood: aivalioa, HiOtonf miranda 

aikkimo, Moore, 

Binaea Ifo^liar—‘Zuleika, Hope: extensa, ButUr: Tiubeta, 

Weet. 


Family Coeetdee, 

CoeavLS, jPaftr.—>Cadambe, casbmiriensis^ Moore, 

Zenzera, Latr, —Mineos, Aaylas, Cromer: indica, Sehaf,: aig- 

nata, poailla, oonferta, Walker: mnltiatrigata, 
Moore, 

The i^enera PhiagmataBoia, Hnoman, ani Ithodia, MooHj belong 
to this family. 


Family JHopialidm* 

Fhaasna, i8f^7tan«'-^eignifer| TTolkar; Aboe, Moore, 
Hepialtta^ nepalemda, indicnai Stephen, 


Tlibe—Hootiiat. 


Family Cymatepheridm, 

Thyatira, Oeka.-^Bk^ iaan.; albfoostk, deoovttai Moeee, 
Biaoba, Moore —obatmeta, re^ngtuuia, Walker:pwadma»,^U»* 

ata, baaalia, <Haii8| oonflnona^ Afodfia 

Oaic^ ira/£ar^iindid»la, 11^ 

Tha gnwm PilimfMifi., flli»Mr,a«M«^8awt«», 

Fitnn, l^oSooi^ ; 

' tm^ aric^mid -T' 

. ftropbOi, iwi faiw; 



BIltlfliAYAir DIsmiQTS 


Family Mom^fibaida, 

Dipliiezte) Ct^.'«~airovireD8, prasiuiftria, yi^ens, nigrbyiridis, 
i WaUSier r disciibranliea pallida, Moore, 
Acronycta, Oc^.^pruinosa^ Gu4n4e: flavala, indica, bioolor, 

Moore,. 


The genera Oaoteno, Waiker, and Triaena, S^noTf belong to 
tkie fani^. 

Family Ltuoomiidmi, 

Hythimora, Hiibner^eervina, Moore,. 

LencaoMy Oa/b^extranea, exauiguia, Guik4e: blehigata, poni- 

dllata, modesta, lineaiipee, adnata, enbsignata, 
Compta,conaimiliB,iiainica,albistignia, Howra, 
mfistrigoaa, abdominalia, Dbarma, albicosta, 
ca narioa aniforjuisi griseofaaciaia, prominene 
xenalba sinnosa, rnfesoens, nigrilineosa, 
Moore : Loreyi, Dup.: collecta, exterior, pros- 
oripta, denotata,; biyitota, sejnnota, confosa, 
deoiB8inia,deBignata, 

AxyKa, JETobner—renalia, fasciaia, irrorata, albivena, Moore. 
Tiehcopblebia, H^ttoo(xr-~lmeaia, Vreetwoodk. 
l^mpaniates, Jfoore—testacea, Moore, 

Andunia, J5rt0&n4n'~HBikh!nie]iins, Moore. 

The gmiem ZiBcluBta, WoUeer, Aletia, Signerf Borolia, Moore, 
Simyra, Sesamiay CMti, also belong to this famOy. 


Fanqily GUtiMki. 

Chasmina, Walkear^^^fgp.oM, Wolker., 

Folyte^ ^ohr. ; Aor^gera, GkbMem. 

Oloitnl^ Cramer. . 

Calymaim, 

Fandly,,,^J50w|yn^^^ 

fi', ' I , 

leifc- W e t a ai^ Jfeona)- :\f 

•< 'IVi ' ■ :• 
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Prodenia, Quinie —retina, qiligera, Gndn^: infeota, sabter- 

minalie, declinata, insignata, gkueiatriga. 
Walker, 

Chiripba, involata, Walker, 

The genera Dipterygia, Calaj^mma^ 19’earia, Guinie: Bhiao- 
gramma, Led,: Sasanaga, Karima, Mowe: Tholpophil^ iK!25n<r,,al80 
belong to this family. 

FamUy Episemiidte. 

Heliophobus, i?otWtteai~~<diaBectus, Walker, 

Family Apamiidm, 

Apamea, Ocke. —cnprina, pannoaa, laMihsciata, mncronata, stri' 

gidiaoa, baaalis, nnbila, sikkima, denticulosa, 
obliquiorbis, Moore, 

Mamestra, ‘nigrocnprea, snfFusa, culia, decorata, Moore: 

Stoliczkm, Felder: infonsia, albifleznra, 
Walker, 

Perigea, Gudnie —tricycla, Guin4e* 

The genera Frospalta and Haitian VFdiAer.’i^aperina, Baud,: Pa- 
chfletra, D\^,: Gelsana, Steph,: Motama, ehandata, Moore^ belong 
to thia family. 


Family CarculrinicUe. 

Garadrina, Oo/M.—panoifera^ Walker: cdbicnlaris, Hobner: arq- 

naoia, delecta, 

Amyna, aelenampba, Guiade, , 

Agrotis, Oc/te.-'-^arersa, oorreeta, bMielavie, intracta, Walker: 

qnadrieigna, ooetigens jnnctura, uKKljeista, 
frateima, plaoida, Moore, 

B^lotb, i?onFd.--dndiana, imdnlan^ ^ 

Odiroplennii epUota, JUbore; flammatra, 

Guioifyk., , i 

The genera Triphmnii^. Kpilaota, Hega- 

eema, Ochroplenra, ^imoola^ Henmonossa, 

also boto|||r;l3iia family axkl are 

fonnd in"'Sbbi^' 


‘ - A 

■ t 


{jJ 


• H « 



amifiATAir DIStBXOTS 


m 


Fftmil)r OtikiliiidcB. 

OiHthositt, lfWi&tfr--HBiirvip1ena, externa* sinena, IFoi^ .* recti- 

▼itta* 3fyort: erabesoexie, Builtr. 

Xanthia, QuitUe —^rafo&Ts* W<i3,ker, 

Dabarita, Walker —snbtilis, Waiker. 

CSnuedia, QuMs —^vuiolosa* Walker, 

The genera Banaja, Dimja, -ifoew, and Tseniocampa, Quin., 
belong to this family. 

Family C(Mmiida, 


Cosmia, Oo^.—>bypenoides, JBiowe, 

Ipimorpha^ ^lial^er-^divisa* Mcete, 

Family Hadenidm* 

Folia, (ii^^t^—Stevettsii, QuMe, 

Agrbpis, Boud.-—disotdis, lepida, Moore, 

Faj^eida, Stepkene —striatovirens, discisignata, Moore: dutorb^ 

Stq>hene, 

Enrois, iTfl^ner—crossipennis, repngnans, Walker. 

Hadena, FmA—niveiplaga, anriplena, Walker: albinoto, albi- 

disca^ anxovixidis, adjnhota, siderifera, Moore. 
Berrhasa, Widker —anrigera, megastigma, Walker: olimoeo* 

albinota, Moore. 

To s^e family belong the follomng genera :^Fhlogophora, 
Ocke,: Trigonophora, Sarbanissa, Wedker: Oheenpa* 

Nikara* Hyada, Chatapha, Appana* Moore: Pionthecia, BoU^,: He* 
camera, Quin. 

Family Xplieddce, 

Lithomia,'X^jrKna, OdU.: Lynoestis, Walker: OeSleemm, 
Bcimer: CncnSia, 0^,: jAr^na* Moore: and Calophasia, 
belong to this fiiiiiiUy amd aF<^ 


Aj^jMa, WaSbr. 

'■'YV'' - ■ “Family' Aeoniiidm^ 


(7»lfhA->ia^n^Btra^ 


•i; 


>,1" \>* 


Caiua; ' 


h, Y 
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Aoontiaj olive,a^, tropioa, QuAnie: oostistigma, basllera, 

signifera, torpis, triradiatai maculosa, olivo- 
cea, Walker: vialis, Moore, 

Euphasia, catena, Sowerby, 

Churia, Moore —^nigrisigna, ocbracea, Moore. 

The genera Naranga, Hicooda, Moore^ belong to this family* 

Family Heliothidce. 

Helioihts, Be^bner —armigera, peltigera, Bi&bner: perigeoides, 

Buccinea, Moore. 

Raghnva, Moore —confertissima, Walker. 

Sophaga, Moore —sinuato, Moore. 

Dorika, Moore —sanguinolenta, Moore: aureola, Weilker. 

Masalia, Moore —radiata, irrorata, Moore, 

F'radatta, Moore —Beatrix, bivittata, decorata, modeeta, artax- 

oides, JIfoore. 

Gurubasa, Afoore—lanceolate. Walker: cruentata, calamaria, 

marginata, Moore. 

Adisura, jUfoore—-Atkinsoni, leucanioides, marginalis, dulcis, 

eimilis, Moore. 

* 

Family AnthophilUce. 

Hydrelia, CrJi^rtd9-~semilugenfl, Walkers conjugata, Moore. 

Anthopbila, OcAe.—indecUa, marginalis, ha*morrhoida, Walker. 

Tima, TFaiiber—margarita, Drury. 

Thalpochares, Led, —parvola, albida, roseana, trifosciata, quadri* 

lineata, divisa, bifasciata, flavida, Moore' 

Acantbolipes, Led, —flavisigna, nigrisignayvjiypenojdes, Moore. 

The genua Leptosk, Guende, belongs to this family. 

Family Etaeiriidoi. 

Erastrk, Ochs.—pallidisca, marginata, olbiorbis, fusca, nubila, 
mdarioides, Moore. 

Phothedes, Iid[.---bipars, Moore. 

Bankia, apgulifera, lativitta, erecta, renalis, basolis, 

* ‘ obtiqua," Jibbfs. ■ ■ ■* ■ /■' ■' i 

Fiuniiy Erkpidotk . 

'Ohlbfdsiiia, OW»iA/tepleta, 

laris, ^ ' » 
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Hie genera Phalga; Metliorasa, (Jotanda, Lwgana, Moorij 
and \iSgilia, Walker^ belong to this family. 

Family — Eurhlpula:. 

Penicillaria, <r»a^n!<i?-~n«gatrix, GtiMe, 

Anuga, IFojli'cr—constricta, Gu^n^e: lunulataj Uloore. 

Vamia, inaqualis, ignita, ; fenestrata, ilfoore. 

The genera Chlametia, Walker, and Entelia, llvbner, belong to 
this family* 

Family Placodiidce. 

The genus Placodes, Boisduval, of this family is found in 
India. 

Family PlmiUlm. 

Abrostola, OcA».—flubapicalls, Walker: anophioidcs, Moore. 

Plusia, Ocha. —Agramma, Guchide .* aurifera, Il^mer: (Anarta ?) 

gemmifera, verticillata, furcifera, ciliaris, 
nigrisigna, ornatissiiha, extrahens, signifi- 
eans, integra, tetragona, Walker: reticulata, 
pannosa, confnsa, argyrosigna, Moore. 

Euchalcia, //ii2*ner, belongs to tliis family. 

Piusiodonta, Gttinde —dialsytoides, coinprcssipalpis, Gu^ne'e : 
auripicta, Moore. 

Family Calpidcv. 

Orsesia^ 6rtt/n^e->emarginata, Pair.: rectistria, Guinie: tentans, 
alliciehs, provocans, Walker. 

' Calpe, Treit. —ophideifoides, minuticornis, Gti4n.4e : fasciata, 
i^toore. 

Colasta, Moore, belongs to this family. 

Family Bemieeridw. 

Wosteiroannia, ZTft&ner-'Suporlm, TTali^r. 

■ Family 

iiiyendes, <?«^e~«hiran(^ii|oiym Gtokie: tortricina, macii- 
lataiin^rji '< 

. 1 . M U I s ' .... ' , - 
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Family OiM/opierida* 

Cosmophila, Boisd. —xanthindyma, BoUd.: indica, ^Me. 
Anomis,//u&ner-~ guttanins, ; falvida, GtMe. 

Thalatta, precedens, Walker ; fasciosa, Moore. 

Gonotis, Guen4e —laiimargo, Walker: bruonea^ Moore. 
Targalla, Tfa/iw—infiJa, Walker. 

The generaRusicada, Ossonoba, Walker: Coarica, Falana, Jlfoor#, 
also belong to this family. 

Family AmpMp^ridce. 

Nasnia, Stejyhene—cvL^^roaf ohalybeata, Moore. 

Amphipyra, (3c7<«.—monoUtha, Guinde : cotvxib, Maiach. :cuprei- 

pennis, Moore. 

The genera Tambaiia, Mithila, Ainrella, Moore: Ferinscuia, 
Butler : Blenina, Walker^ belong to this family. 

Family Toxocampidoe. 

Toxocampa, costimacula, Gudnde: tetraspila, Walker: 

phantasma, Evera : cucallata, Moore, 
Plecoptcra, refloxa, Gudnde. 

Family Poli/deamidoe. 

Pandesma, 'Quenevadi, Anysa, Guinde. 

Polydesma, Boiad. —^boarmoides, scriptilis, otiosa, Guinde. 
Family Homopteridae. 

Alainis, Gudnda —nmbrina, albicineta, hypophsea, glaucinans, 

Gttdnde: spoliata, brcvi{>alpis, optatura, con- 
tinno, Walker. 

Homoptera, albopnnctata, inlligcns, solita, vefaiiia, 

Walker. 


The genera Bamro, Oromena,, Donda, Mborf^ ^ 

family. 

Family ffppp^mmidcf*. 

Cydwie^ ^i*^»d!^^nai|iiaj 

Biriarda» lfF<j^^r«e«mnai Walle t tarume, 

Avatha, 


W* 'r. ^ 





WMiLAYAXt piBTKma 


sao 


Frospalta) W(dhr —lencospila^ Walitr* 

Qadirthai Walkef —^imping6&8» mexacta, Walker, 

Callyna, Gu^nde-^den^ Guinde: monoleaca^ Walker: semi- 

vitta, Moore, 

Familj’ Catephidas. 

Cocytodes, Gudnde —ooerala, granulataj Gudnde: modesta^ Van 

der jffceven. 

Catephia, Gndnde —linteola, Guin.de. 

Melipotls, tenebrosa, strigipennia, Moore. 

The following genera belonging to t^iis family are also repre¬ 
sented Anophia, Erygia, Odontodes, Stictoptera, Guende: Steiria, 
Gyrtona, Aucha, Walker : Zarima, Vapara, Sadaroa, Moore, 

Family Hypocalidoe. 

Hypocala, Gudnde —rostrata, deflorata, Fabr.: elHorescens, sub- 

satara, angnlipalpis, Gudnde, 

Family Catocaltdce. 

Catocala, Goiis.—nnicubai concuba, prolifica, doiata, Walker: 

Nepcha, iapestrina, Moore, 


i 


Family Erehiida. 

Sypna, GW/t^—albilinea, cselisparsa, omicronigera, Walker: 

plana, replicata, iloccosa, brnnnea, albo- 
vittata, pannosa, ourvilinea, rectilinea, cyani- 
vitta^ Moore* 

TFoUar—substraenSf pnnctosay dubitaiia, Wallar: eato- 
Cfiloides, biocnkris, 4 ^ 00 ^ 8 . 

Anisonenra, hypocyana^ GudmU, 

, iOxyodes, G^^ads-rCftytia, Cramr. 

Family Ommatoiph»idce* 

‘^Sp^i^onia, ^Tf^f^^iSdiida/Skmis (?}, 


GWn^—^Macrops, Zdm,: Boopis, Gudnde, 

: eaprimalgiis,Fa^rtctus. 
: albiidocfti, EeJUar t hre- 


mt. . 
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Family tfypopipid€B. 

Spirama, Gu4n4e —helictna, Ilhhnisr : cohserens, Walk&r : mo- 

desta, distans, Moore. 

Hypopyra, Guinit —Shiva, ossigera, unistrigata, Guinie: vcs- 

pecdlio, FcJfr. : Testorans, Walker. 

Hamodes, Guin4e —anmntiaca, Guinie : marginata, Moore. 

Entomogramma, Gudnde —fautrix, GuMe. 

The genus Beregra, Walkerj also belongs to this family. 

Family Bendidcc. 

Hulodes, Guinie —Caranea, Cramer: Dry 11a, saturnioides, erio- 

phora, Palumba, iiiangulata, Gudwk. 

Homsca, Gu^nde —Clathruni, Gubnde. 


Family Ophideridm. 

Ophideres, Boisduval — plana. Walker. 

Othreis, Hiibner —fullonica, Linn,: Cajeta, ancilla, Cramer. 
Adris, Moore —tyrannus, Gudnie. 

Maenas, ^^fi&nfr—Salaminia, Cramer. 

Khytia, Ilnhner —Cooale, hypermnestra, Cramer. 

Argadesa, ;31/oor«*—materna, Linmmie. • 

Phyllodes, Boiad .— nstulata, consobriaa, Westwood: fasdatft, 

Moore. 

Potamophora, Manlia^ Cramer, 

Lygniodes, hypolenoa, Gv4ij4e: ciliata, Moore. 

Family Ophmaidoe. ^ 

SphingomoFpha, GuMr-^Chlorea, Cramer, 

Lagoptera, Guin4e —hpnesta, magica, fiahmr: dotata, Fair,: 

elegans, Fim der JBo^ven, . 


Opbiode«i, Gudnde —separans, triph^oides, r^migioides, basi» 

signum, TFa^er .* trapoziapiyJjrM/id!; cuprea, 
adds^, indistincia, 3/oore r'discxos, Kollar, 
Cerbia, (Thri^) fugiUva, ^alk^, ^ . 

Opbiswa, (7ttAidsr-gr)a\'ata, tordliaeai ytabilif, ,$udride,: js^r- 

f ■ V .,u.. fn ■ 'y'' i,' h-v v;,, 

tjor. con^ntn. atcacicola, Walke7\ 

Artena, Tyd?^«r—isabhiira, 

■r / , . k»*« V I . 
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Acha^ JETo^nef*—Melioerte, Drury: mercatom, Cramer: CyU 

lota, Guinie, 

Serrodes, Guende —Mara, Cramer, 

Naxia, GiUnSe —calorifica, ciroamsignata, Guinde. 

Oalesia, 6ru^t^*—comosa, haniorrhoda, stigmolema, Gudnde. 
HjrpsBtra, 6^^/i/a*^noctaoides, Lilacii, Gudnde: perfioiensy 

Walker, 

Ophiosa, •simillima, analis^ folyotasnia, arctoteenia, 

Gudnde: Achatina, SuU.: confidens, prope« 
rata, tiimidilmea, frontalis^ Walker: falcata, 
Howe* 

Grammodes, Guinie —Mygdofi, Cramer: notata, Fabr* 

The genera lontha, Doubt: Hemeroblemma, Athyrma, HiAner: 
Fodina, Guinie: Dordura, Pasipeda ihfoore; and Ootuza, Walker^ 
also belong to this family. 

Family Euclidiidat* 

Trigonodes, Guinie —Cephise, Hyppasia, Cramer : maxima, 

Guinie. 

Fomily FtemigHdoB*. 

Bemigia, Ga^R^*~-Arche8ia, Cramer: fmgalis, Fahr,: (Girpa) 
opatnra, optativa, Walker, 

Felinia, GuAtis—albicola, Walker: Guinie* 


Tribe—Psevdo^Deltoides. 

Family FoaphUidof. 

genera Poaphila, Borsippa, Ditima, Ilnza, Walker: Kasaya, 
Tochara, Afoore; Pharys, Guinie^ belong, to this fwily. 

Family Thah/tieeiidue, 




Sympis, GWnAf-^rnEbasie, Guinie* 

Saaiy#, CMtAr^fwlvemia, idu4n4e: Flextis^ Moore, 

is^orabetiima, rationlata, Walker : 

'«w. 

Sdl^is, G;u^s<^iabiiip^ tl4 otimira, Miforet 

lianiiQdnift> GtUnie* \ 
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Other genera of this family are Mecodiim, Capnodes, Hypema- 
«iR, GuMe: Gimea, Mestleta, Singara, Fasoellina, Wtdker: Dur- 
danti Bapama, Sonagora, Hingula, Moore. 

Family FocillidoB. 

Zeihes, Ramlmhr —hsesitansy xylochromai Wcdker: amynoideSy 

Moore. 

CvltripalpSy Gvinie —partitay Guinde: iadistiiiotay trifasciata, 

Moore, 

Other genera of this family represented in Bengal are Thyridos- 
piky Qudndez Harmatelia Acharya, Moore: Phalacray Egnasky 
Saraca, Bhsesenay Walker, 

Family Amphigontdoe, 

Laceray >Capella, Gudnde. 

Amphigoniay GalnA^-hepatkans, Gudnde: oomprimenSy Walker, 

Tribe—Deltoidei. 

Family PltUgdiideB. 

Episparisy Walker —varialisy sejunctalisy Walker: tortnasalii^ 

Moore, 


Family Hypenidce. * 

Dichromky (aWn^-*«orosialisy tngonalisy Gu4n6e : qnadralisy 

Walker, 


Bhynohinay Guinie —pionealis, Gudnde: angnlifasciay Moore, 
Hypena, Sckrank .—obdnctalisy narrataliSy lacessalisy ignotalisy 

laoertalisy masnrialisy besalisy abdncalisy 
Walker: indioalisy Gudnie: ochreipennky 
tortnosa divaricata, niedianay ophinsoidesy 
inonnratay cidarioides, externa dexdosa, gri- 
seipennisy lafavittay modesta, triangnli^y 
oooatosy obsinailtSy sk^iktsoky siiiuki^ mn- 
hripennisy Moore. 

The geaetsk Talapoy Coroobaray Apanda, Haritay Mathiuay Moore, 
•ko bdlong to Uiia fiunily. 

Mermini^dct, , , - 

Hennmki, i^ai^k^rohnstalky limh^jkt, 

; *'dnj^xaj'libera'' 
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Hydrillodes, lentalis, Gnmie* 

Bertulo, Walker —hisbonalis, Walker: breviviitniis, stigmatalis, 

vialis, placida, tloore. 

Bocana) Walker —^murinalis, tenalis, picta, marginata, Moore. 
Tho following genera also belong to tins family ;—MaAtygo- 
phora, Ecliana, Locastra, Hipoop;:, Lamnra, Avitta, Aginna, 
Lamida, Walker: Madopn, Steph. : Zanclognathn, Led. : Rivula, 
GuM, : Cepliena, Astbala, Pasira, Bibactn, Moore, 


Tiibe—Pyrales. 

Pumily Pyrnliitce. 

Pypilis, Linn. —Mcnsalis, phycidalis, GnMde: pictalis, Cnrtis: 

lucillaris, sufFnsalis, Walker, 

Agastya, Moere —hyblfooides, flavomaculata, Moore. 

Glossina, Gnutie —divitalis, Gainie. 

Aglossa, dimidialis, Gudnie. 

Tlie genera Hcrculia, Steuuiiataphora, Walker^ also belong to 
this family. 

Family Ennpckiklo!. 


Pyraiisto, SeAron^.—-absistaliM, Walker, 

The genera Rhodaria and Herbula, Gntn4e^ also belong to this 

family. 

Family Asapidw. 
lS;^gamia, Gn4n4e — ocfcavialis, Walker, 

Agathodes, ostentalis, Geijer, 

^ ■■ 

Leaemodes, Gu^ai^-^sigtilalis, tneknopalis, Gu4n4e. 

The following genera Also belong to this family Desmia, Weet^ 
taood f ASdiodes, Salbia^ Asopk; Megnphysa, Isopteryx, Te- 

rastia, (^4n4e: Paraba, Walker i Agrbtera, Schrank: Chnaura, 

Maker* j ■ . ■ ■ ’ v: . . 



Family JFIpdroeaniptdee. 

05i®wtigma, Gu4n4e, ., 

£fj!{frn^’->penbocfdis, Walker: ma^^ificalijs, tii^ner, 

Paia|toiify^7/a^^ 

Hydrocompa, d«pim GvH4e, 
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Family Spilcimetidw, 

L6p3rrode«^ lepWalis, (Diasemia?) geometraU») Widker, 

Phalangiodes, Gu4i\de —^neptalis, Itdbner* 

Zebronia, Hubner —plutusalis, aurolincalU, lactiferalis, Walker, 
The genus Pycnarmon, Lederer^ belongs to this family. 

Family Margarodidm. 

GlyphodeSjr Gudn4e —stolalis, bivitralis, diumalis, Guinie: acto«- 
rionalis, osesalis, univocalis, Walker, 

P^kellara, Gadding —indica, Saumlere: translucidalis, Gu4n4e, 
Margarottitt, Ucbner —conchylalis, vertumnalisy Gu4n4e: psit- 

tacalis, Iltlbner: Icodicealis, marthesiasalis, 
phrynousalis, Walker, 

Pt'^gospila^ Gtt4n4e —tyresalis, costiferalis, Gu4n4e, 

Englyphis, Ilchner —procopiulis, fidbner: fulvidorsalis, Qeger, 
llurgia, Walker —defainatalis. Walker. 

The following genera of this family are also found in Bengal 
Karnca, Walhrt Syncleia, Oydalimay Pachymches, Sisyrophera, 
Lederer: Heterodes, Filodes, Qu4n4e. 

Family Bi^ididas, 

Astnra, Gu4n4e —obrinnsalis, Walker, 

Botyodee, Gu4n4e-‘-^ux\hf Gudnde, . 

BotyS| Lodr^le —pectinioornalis^ sabelialis, mnltilinealis, sel|alis, 

Qa4n4e: caldnsalis, scinisalis, tullalis, caldn- 
Balls, caletoralis, iopasalis, monesusalio, 
illisalls, ratilalui, (Einealis, amjmtasalisi 
Walker. 

Ebnlea, Gudndk —enropsalisi Wal^* 

To ihis family also belong SoepqIa» Gpdart^ Guhk: 

and Dyssidlactiiy Lederer. 


Family Urapteridtdce, 




Urajiiitoryxy BstibA—podaHiiata, Gddndei WdlSter^^ 

'taatgii^’fea,' 56ors;'''eFbMpienla, Kaiiar^ > 
iSiibrodiia, fFa2Af^-^h«ual% 
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Dalima, ilf(M)r£<-r.npicata, achistacoaiia, Moore, 

CimicoJos^ -castAiictaria, cFQeuturiu, Moore. 

Other genera areEuchern, Jlfihier: Oheerodcs, Gu^nde: Lagjray 

Anzoa, WuJker. 

Family En)iominlvo. 

Drepanodes, Gtu'nde —circnlitaria, Walker : nrgentilineai Moore, 
Hyperythra, Gadnie —lutoata, trilineiita, Moore. 

Eurymeno, Dup. —iuiistaria, Moore. 

Crocalis, Treit .—lentiginosaria, aiigularia, Moore, 

The following Indian genera also belong to this family:—Lnx- 
iaria, Litbadn, Erebomorphsi, Lyoimna, Decetia, Omizq, Walker: 
Caustoloma, LnUrer: Angeroina, Panisaln, AgnidraGarreus, Moore: 
Odontoptcra, Stephens : Scleuia, IMnier : Endropia, Gtt4n4e: Euno- 
moS) Treiteclike, 

Family jiEnochrcnniidce, 

Mergami) WhZjfeer—aiquilinearia, restitiitariOf Walker, 

The genns Corotia, Moore, also belongs to this family. 

Family Atnphidasididee. 

Tlic following genera belong to this family s—Amphidasya, 
Gnenee: Bazura, Walker,. 

Family BoamiHdee. 

Hemorophila, iSfep/<^»e-^inaurasia, creataria, objectarii^ 

Walker: basistrigaria, Moore, 

Cr^Kij Cwrfw-^veiiustnlnria, U’i«iA«?r; fimbriata, pannosario, 

Moore. 


Boarmia, Treiteehke —alienaria, reparabi, Walker: perspicuata, 

contignata, Mobre. 

Tephrosia, JBbtVrfatWi!—scriptlirin, mucidaria, Walker : dentilipe- 

aifli Moore. 


Hypochronia, 'rarJcoloraria, tenebrosaria^ 

-I.,.- I 

Wul^.-. Xa^ilnimfK,, ^Ufjiil^i Ppbtliahuodcs, EipliM, 
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Family Otometridce^ 

G«om6tn, JLinn.—avicakrift GtMe: d«ntata, tista, Waiker ? 

alboYiridk, Moor^» 

ThakssodaS) Guinie —caektaria, dksimukta, dissita, Walhr i 

sinnatQ, Moore, 

The following genera also belong to this family ;—Thalera, 
Comibsena, Hubiier: Berta, Walker': Loxochik Nemoria, Butler : 
Agathia, (?uAi^* 

Family Palyadvim. 

The genus Fuinelea, Buncan, belongs to this family. 

Family Ephyriidoe. 

Anisodes, GuSruSe —pluristrkna, Walker: sangninaria, di^sa* 

ria, Moore, 

Family AcidaJiida. 


The following genera belong to this family and are found in 
Bengal :—Hyria, Stephme: Acidalia, Treitsehke: Titnandra, Duporr* 
ehel: Brapetodes, Trygodes, Souaatina, Arg)nris, Guinie. 

Family Mieroniidce.^ 

Mioronia, Guinie —fasciata, Cramer: gannata, Guinie: simpli- 

eiata, Moore, 

The genera Myrteta, Walker^ and Crosia, Guinie^ also belong to 
this family. 

Family Caheriidat, 

The genus Cabera, Ifoore, belongs to this family. 

Family Macariidoe, 

I 

Macarin, Cartw—metagonaria, einersaria, permotaria, myandaria, 
Walker: eleonaria, Cramer, 

__ ''j < 

Krononda, Moore —seimhyaHna, Moore, 

Family F^donUdck' 


Osicclifda, Wedker-*-^\lfimAct, Walker: irhiofmAn, Moore, 
Bteirhoi * 


The Mowing genera Idso belonit tb thk^^ilyAspilotes^ 
Treiteehke: Zomia, 

WoJiket, > •' ‘ , I'- ■ ' ,J'I .'h. *'■ . i' ik'iI ' ,! 1',! #*»!:.! I. ^ 
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Family Zerenxidas* 

The following genera belong to this femily:—Rhyparia, BtHtmer r 
Percnia, GuSni^: Nelcynda, Wisdkir .* Abraxas, Leach: VindosaiBy 
Moore, 

Family Larentiidce. 

Larentia, Duponchel —ffirata, Moore: fissiferata, Walker, 
Scotosia, Stephme —miniosata, atrosiipiita, dubiosata, WMker : 

obliquisignata, venimaculata, Moore, 

Fsyra, TFa^£«r—euneakk, WalJur: similaria, Moore, 

Cidaria, Tr«t^«oAh^mterplagata, Gu4n4e: illfixiHcata,. Walker: 

signata, viridata, Moore, 

, The following genera also belong to this family:-^Oporabia, 
Stephens: Eupitbecia, Curtie: Saims, Coremia, Gu4nie: Melanippe, 
Duponchel: Anticlea, Stephens: Arichauna. Oindarites, Moore,. 

Family EuhoUidoe. 

The geiiue Anaitis, Daponehelf belongs to this family. 

Tribe—Orambicei; 


Family Galleridce, 


Propachys, Walker —nigrivena, Walker: lineafis, Moora 
Apsarasa, Aroors>^radian8, Weetuwxi, 

The genus Toccotosida, Walker^ also belongs to this family* 

Family CrambidcB, 


Brihaspa, 3foors~* atrostigmella, Moore, 

The following genera also belong to this fiimilyBamila^ 
Moore: Orambus, Aphrinia, Aoara, Eschati^ Walker: SotenohioS). 
Seit|>ophaga, Calamoti^epha, Zeller* 

‘ ' j ‘ * ■■ 

Ffin% 


The genera belpf^.,^ ^ ^-^yIophi]% B&b^ 

leer: Aphasia, Walker, ,, v .. . , 

, :. ,1^ i,' ■ ■ Skrurmte, . 

The geims iEmene, «lah belongs to tmihinily.' 


» ■' / i-.J- 
. !ii, j ■ M-^ 
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Triber-l^ines. , 

Family TinMdw, 

Adela^ IFbifctfr--*g<!immella, grisoellaj Walsinff, 

To tiiis family belongs the following gcoicrn :—Tinea, Stainldn: 
Poredca, Alavona, Ha^ksifera, Waiker, 

Family HypmomfnlUlcc, 

Hyponomeuta, Zell. —lapidellus, WaUmg, 

Psecadia, ZelL —erniincella, huekingella, Walaing. 

To this family belongs tlie following genera:<»-Aiteva, Walkir: 
Anesychia, JI0/ner Lamproniu, ZalUr* 

Family PiiUeilidai, 

To this family belongs the genus Oercstoma, Latreille. 

Family Gelechiclat* 

To this family belong tho following genoni:—Pepressaria, 
Haw.; Binsitta, Farasia, Dupomhel: Anoirsia, Golechia) 

jficophora, ZelUr: Butalis, Tnit. 

Family GracUhridm. 

To this family belong iho following genera t —Gnicillaria, Ootis* 
cium^ Oruix, Zaller, 

' Family ElatJiintidce. 

To this family belong the following genera i-^Cosmoptcrlx, 
Jl&bnar: Atkinsonia, Lozostoma, StahUon, 

Family LithoeolUtidee. 

Tho genus Lithocolletis, ZelUr^ belongs to this family. 

Filthily Tjyon«tid<s'. 

IS' ' , , * ' 

. , 1 ^ ___ . f ^ ' ! 

The genus Phyllocnistis, Zeller^ belongs to tliis family. 


HirafXKQPfBEA^ * 

The order Hjhneimptera (membrane joined<^ih^e(Q eomprlseis 
the inf^til ciondiraonh)r;<kn(owh as ante, bees^ intw^fllee and 

lo dislingB^ by t^'posterior win^ being fir^ 
i^al^rtieitb.booiM by wl’hioh they are joined'^-to the pOsbelHOr 

and thns'beomhe 

'' Ibe ■ Hyintefid|}fBrt ^Sndorgbacom- 

. ^plete^ffletetabi^hnfet/'Tlterleia^ 



ilO BiMitATAV Disraiarg 

of the ostial thtee partSi head, thorax and abdomen. The head 
is famished orith a mouth, eyes and antennm. The mooth is form¬ 
ed for mastication or prehensiea, except in the bees, in which a soo- 
torial apparatus is developed. The mouth is famished with numdibles, 
wiaTillm and an upper and under lip and four palpi or feelers, two max** 
illarj and two labial. The under jaws and under Up are generally 
long and narrow, fixed deep in the cavity of the head by lengthen¬ 
ed muscles, somewhat tabular at their lower portion and oftm fbld- 
ed at their extremity and serving rather for the transmission of 
nutritive juices than'for mastication properly so-called. The true 
eyes are compound, hut in addition all are provided with three simple 
eyes or ocellL The mntenne are usually thread-like or hair-like, 
but vary in form in the difierent families, and often in the indivi- 
dnals of different sexes in the same species. There are four mem¬ 
branous wings of homogeneous leature, and usually veined instead 
bf reticulated. The posterior pair are usually smaller than the an¬ 
terior pair, and all are, as a rule, transparent, though some species 
p<»8ess clouded or spotted wings. The thorax is divided into three 
segments, to which are aitadied the legs. The first segment is very 
short, and the two others are closely united. In one division the 
trochanters of (he legs are attached to the femora by a single articn- 
lation, and in the other division by two joints. The tarsi or feet 
are five-jointed. The abdomen consists of 5-9 segments attached to 
the thorax eitiier its entire breadth (sessile) or by a slender stalk 
(pedided). The female is fumuhed with an appendage called an 
ovipositor or egg-placer, which in some species, provided with a poi¬ 
son sac tnd gland, can be eonverted into a weapon of ofienoe or de¬ 
fence. The larvsB of thsi. i^rmenoptmra resemble little worms: 
where the food is around them they are white, fat, ^gless grabs ; but 
where, like the larVis of butterfiies, they have to feed on leaves and 
the like, they devdop thil»aieis eir trtMr and a number of false 
^ abdominal h^ adi^ts^ tiieif mcde,fof life. Host of ^fte 
b^mldb^tawMivas in a ooeopn before they hndeigo the changeUnto 
t)w pi^ staibB. The apodal larv|s feed on mseCk proVidsd for 
Anpi iyf fhmr mother, who either the food to her yotfog or 

'Spadss'that^'suppHoA^itt its 
nourishmsad'jfor her jpoung. Amongst bees, 

M are oareful, 
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ftccaraio anj patient attendlania. Hie perfect insects of the ordei^ 
live, for the most pa:^t, on vegetable snbstanoes. 

The insects of this order are distributed Into two great divisions: 

CnMiiSeatien AculfcUdf in which the trochanter is at¬ 

tached to the femur by a single joint and 
the ovipositor is provided with a poison gland s (2) Terebrantid 
(Vitrocha) in which the trochanter is attached to the femur by a 
double artioulatioik and the ovipositor is not used as a weapon of 
defenoe. This latter division is susceptible of a further separatiou 
into Secutifera and SpictUiferfi, explained below-. The distributiod 
(sf the families will then be Os follows :— 


Z—AOVLSATA. 

a. social and solitary ants. 

b. Fassorei —sand-wasps. 

c. Diplcptera-~^trae wasps*. 

d. Anihophila —^beeSi 


n.—TEfiSBBANTIA. 

A. SscmtTFBBA, in which the abdomm h joined to the iherax 
by its entire width and the larvae have legs and live on vegetable 
juices and the ovipositor forms either a short-saw or exserted 
borer. 


o. T(mt7ir«dtn»dth--*saw-'flie8i 
b» SirirndcB —^borers. 

B. SpiculifbbAj in which the ahdoineh is Joined to the thorax 
by a stalk, the lorvfis are l^less and live on dnimal food (except 
borne gall-insects). 

a. Cyn^£d«r—'gall-fiics. 


d. 

, jwra^tes bn cocliLroaoh^^ 

'' 

< V. .^uomttds9-~paFanie8 on insects. 


' /f*, /c/irtSKmo»*do---jmTa8ites oh ' ' ' ’' ’ ' * ' ‘ 

1 .' ‘ Thu i^umh^ of known ^necsos has been ostiBSOte^ at 17,000, h'ai 
Hu actual number in eolsts^ ni^ibe.f^ar tunes ■ 

'Si 



S4S BXluCLAtAN nxSTBICTO , 

The 9 tractare ojt the wings and the natqre and number of the 

nerynres and of the cells or intermediate 
Neantlon of the wingB. j . -js x* t. ' j 

spaces and their ramifications has served as 

the basis of classification in the system of Jnrine and may be briefiy 

noticed. The wings have few nervnres, and when they are present 

they proceed from the base or the costa towards the apex which 

they may or may not reach. The marginal and 8ab*marginal 

nervures are the more important and the discoidal and lanceolate 

cells. As observed by a writer on this subject, the arrangement of 

the nervures, though showing great diversity in fCrm, is, within cef»“ 

tain limits, remarkably constant. Their use in classification does 

not lead to the formation of artificial groups, for we find that the 

existence of a particular arrangement of the nervures in a hyme- 

nopterons insect denotes the presence of other character. The neu- 

ration differs, however, in every family and even in the genera 

of the same family, and the terminology in general use may 

be gathered from the explanations attached to the following 

figures :— 

Fio. A. 

JlbqilinMtioiiM-WInf 1, mcrgiMl cells: t, appendieolBr cell: 3 te^s, aub* 
nuMigiiuU cells: 7 to 9, discoidsl cells: lo, costal cell: 11,19, bumeral cells, snd 
13,lanceolate celt : s, b, e, sab-marginal nermres: d, basal nitnure: e,/, FccaivenC 
nerrmres. 



Asp/aiMffsii—o, sbiiist nchrttre f bt apical attargltt i pcstertormar- 

flttt id, poBt<cstal (cobltid)nervarS > cxtoniC4todla| (biaobial) uarvaiie: /, 
aacl (bcMSiial) ncrrarc: ftpnsyeiiKhsindlM nervoect pamp: 

(MjAtlal nerrarest 9,dtacoid^' t^suibilitoiMaeh^ lS,aalMaar- 

1 ^ s, rcaurtent nerwattae !ti iMpaa^ lM«diB«rna»^ l, costal 
potoena (braBcUaU c^ll^ Mfipn|ii>l^ iatotmedlatc and internal: S, 
]BSjV^..(;^tat)eall: • to 9 , to fonrtit eiib^rsliiaf (eabNil) oelia': 11 , 
‘ til i nrf ixtwwal ;.1S^'I4 f to tojor bells. 
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JRrfftfiiafiofi—1,tBAi:g[liutli t, appeadlealu; S to siib*Biuuq|iiMii{ Tto9,di«> 
•oidil ( 10,oNtal; 11,lS,btoacl)ial,aiidia,ltuieeoIftteoeUaMi. Atb,e,mA-vuutiaal 
atoTOMi{ 4 ^ biMl aemve; «,/, NoomiU atomtei (Bae. Bfit.) 


The Aamerons species of ants existing in India will wel! rej^j 
txamination. The common black ant (F. tomprtnaf Fabr,) of oar 
gardens, with its numerous society and its army of wingless nenters, 
ean be observed in almost every town. Hie red ant (F. tmaragdina^ 
Fabr.) of the mango groves is also easily found. It makes its nest 
fiur np in the branches from the living leavM by drawing them to¬ 
gether and attaching them to each other by a fine web which is 
spun from the mouth of the workers. The red ants are the mMt 
fierce and quarrelsome of the whole tribe, and attack not only the 
blftplf ftnto but also foreign colonies of their dWn species. In some 
parts they ace need to get rid of colonies of wasps/and for this pnr- 
pose a bnmoh of the mango tree bearing a red ant*s nest is carefully 
eat down and carried to the meigbbourhood of the wasps* nest. 
The latter seem to be at .oaoe aware of their danger and fight des¬ 
perately, bat in the end they fall an tsisf prey to the red ant, who, 
Bot satisfied with its victory, attacks in its Wh^ rage every Kving 


thing that approaches it, and in scmie species ^ bite Is Fery sevelra. 
The bodies of the winged females of this species are of a fine apfdh- 
geemi ooloor. A anmite brown spedes is often fbond near the foot 
of a jrijpal or tree where white airis have made' thdr 
aniif this protection he removed, the smell arits^eooaveater in 
B|tyiisds imd bring hack between every two or thre%n>fii^ rifdggSng 
white iint^4iikd if the eperatieii he repeated often eaengh, the ^1^ 
iriUeOiM toiiglhii^iparric^ Aririfinnipete 

Jeirii) eoenpimboles inriri geoii»dii^^^y4mKn^ 
qtiaatl/.annoaiioee- its presaoiee to thoee Who i h wii wtk a ^ .Wft.rie^ 

■turnip 
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by Jerdon. It 10 somotimes to be aeen fonnin^f dense colomiui 
^iany yards long in fall march from one part of a forest to another. 
Dead beeUes, drowned ffies and othinr insects are all carried off by 
ants who somctunes make sodt bavoc, in a single liigh^ in a collec¬ 
tion of insects not properly protected. Close to the true ants come 
the DotyUdcBf of which one species makes its nest in the floor or 
walls of houses and lives in societies, swarming at certain seasons. 
In the genus i/yrmtea, the ant is provided with a sting, with which 
It can produce ia troublesome swelling. Ihe family Mu^lidm, which 
is joined by moat authors to the FormiddcBf contains certain Sinatt 
brightly ODlonred solitary insects of which the females resemble iho 
neuters of ants in being wingless. So far as is hithorto. known they 
are found only as parasites on humble-bees. 


The tribe FoswreB, or diggers, comprise specioi resembling the 
ants as well as othms luiving the appearance of true wasps and 
some peculiar to the tribe. They are carnivorous in their habits 
and excavate celled chambers in the ground and even in wood or 
wallc iu which to store up food for their larvae. The food consists 
iff insects benumbed by the poison of their sting, and in this stata 
of lethargy capable of living for months and famishing the young 
with .its natural food, the living tissue of other insects. Tha 
sand-wasps, masmi-wasps, and honse^osps belong to the some tribe. 
The true wasps arc distinguished from the FoMonu by having their 
wings disposed longitudiimlly when in repose, while the eyes are 
reniform and reach tp or near to the base of the mandibles. Soma 
arerSO$hd in thmr habits and all are camivoioas. The tidse wasps 
((hlyrniwa)^ belong to this Section as well os JSunmet, Amongst 
the tone wasps are males, females and neuters or 

weskers living in soefeties mcMre or less pmmanent. Many iff them 
cenrtmot their nests of and it is in ona i^pa-. 

elm iff tint triiw tlwff Sciwld ^ tiud.ibs saales originated 


bf {Sirtbenogsnaris infeoundated eggs. T\» tiie bees belong 

the honey-bee, all of 

edi|s|| j^sie oh^ tmllds 

•millllytlba^'jamo'aortol.'otr^ Ofr'iratiaiat^'BafOfieatt 

lu y tii l feitBil wi, sad sevand speeSes of ifiiyadtife have the aaiueksafe 
as eitei|laeveL' Clftimsai]!^tei>be»^Xyfsd^^ 
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Bvo common in the Knmnon forests,, where they do much, dmnege to 
timber. !P)o larger of the throe attacks the wood-work of bnildin^ 
and the dead-wood of felled timberwhilst the brown species lives 
in colonies and bores into living trees where it constructs its sis* 
celled abode. The third, species is thesmallMt, bnt is also the most 
numerous and lives in societies and specially selects the hal4u 
{Adina eordi/olia) as its home. The Uiaonra, when enraged is,, as 
noted by Moorcroft, a very formidable antagonist, and occasionally 
causes much suffering to men and catUo from its sting. The 
Species of honey-bee are not numerous and the wdrkers differ 
from each other very little in ap|>earanoe. It is only when the two 
sexes and their workers aro compared that specific distincUow can 
he well established. A. doraata (Fubr.) suspends comb from 
the branches of trees witliout any outward protection, and is one of 
the more common Indian species, but variable in appearance. In 
some places the male is reddish yellow with the upi)er portion of 
the thoraX) the scape of the antennm and the outsido of the posterior 
tibias and metatarsus black. In the workers the abdomen is yellow 
with the apex more or less dusky or only with the two basal seg¬ 
ments yellowish red. A* indica (Fubr.) is, however, the mpre com¬ 
mon and is somewhat smaller tliau tlio honoy-hce of Europe, It is 
kept by the villagers in Kumaon in a hivo made out of a log of 
wood and let into the wall of the owner's dwelling. The inner side 
is closed by a sliding door and the outer has a small opening to per.f 
mit the entrance and exit of the bees. The bees aro driven out by 
knocking on the inner side of the hive, and after they have flown 
the outer hole is stopped and the honey is removed, after which the 
bees are allowed to return. The honey of the Sor yallej collliKsted 
in fhis way is in high repute fmr its richness duo to the groves of 
JBasnd butt/rae^j on the flowors of wliioh the bees feed. In many 
places the honey produced by wild bees is equally good, but in 
otliors it produce a sort of intoxi^^n very dbirossing whilst it 
lasts. T^ Bhdlmr jboncy^ is. therefore ,itQt much sought after 
pnl^s .cofleetpd hy .experionc^ and hands. 

The or aaw-flies and JSHrieidm or borers are very 

ind^v^ditals. Thp fonder are provided 
vUh a dottbjie.aaw BM^^ Jh^hda^rces & leavM or bark 

of plants to secure a place for her larym rciemhl^ those 
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ef Lepiddpt^rtt, the <ihief diflei^ehbe b^ing l&at We idx or 
iQOTopair bf membnmooe Ic^, whilst ihe larrsB of the butterfly have 
fiever more thaxi five. One species frequently attacks the pine an^ 
destroys it by removing the leaves : another irdlssis the rose and 
another the imported fmit-trees. ^Hie long ovipositor of the 
eimbles it to pierce debp down in the bark of the Conifene in order 
to lay its eggs and provide a sniiable place for its larvss. 

The Cftryddida are small-bodied flies with a shining metallic 
Instre found as parasites on bees and wasps. The Cympidat or 
|^•in8ecta are those that cause galls on the leaves and branches of 
plants to serve as food and lodgings for its young. An instance 
may be seen on any of the poplar trees about Naini Tdl and on 
breaking &peBi the gafl, tiia fat, legless grubs will be found in all 
stages of growth surrounded by a cottony white substance, the use 
bf which is not known. The CfuileididcB comprise an immense 
number of minute insects having brilliant metallic bodies of a green 
lustre abd which are found os parasites on other insects or on corn. 
The Proeto^pidas are usually of a brown or red colour and are also 
pbrasites. The JEvantdas are parasites on cockroaches, and the 
lekunmonida and JBrac&nidaf are found as parasites on all orders of 
insects. 


HTMBNOPTEBA-—Ants, bees, wasps. 
1 . AOULSATA 
Tdbe-rHfliflirogTiuw 

Fatmly Fonmdim. 


Fonnic% Xtan;--cfhiiia (N. 1) : compressa (In.), <»n6ras> 

cens (Mad.), o^lndriea^ elongate (Mad.), 
Cbniba'(Mad.i), rufieoimia, gigas, abdomiaalls 
i (E. 11), btobcnarM, Fabf^: aiishnilli (kUdL), 


'j 


V " rI'r'. 


imna (ICys.), ryb^hca ihyHopfaiib 

<M^); iy% (lM),ihnhlb (Mallei vtgttis 
(M^), inlos ibiigiW (T^.) jWidfba .* 

' bblHda 


j 
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Polyrliiui^, Jh^mry: lact^^pentiit (N* T.), 

Smith: ]ms<»tas (In.)} sexs^inosiis (Iq.)i relu- 
Ceos (Ma4*)t nwtcUatns, Latr,: oidiflcaiui 
(Mal.)i sylvicola (In.)} Jerdon, 

(Ecophylk} i9initA~-«aiaragdina (N. I.), Fabr, 

Family OdoniormcMdatj Mayr, 

Drepanagnaiibna} Smith —saltator (Mad.), Jerdon* 

Family Ponerida* 

Ponera} Zio^r.—^onlpta (MaL), .atenocheilos (Mai.), procession- 

alis (la.)} afBnis (Mol.), pumila (Mai.), Jerdon: 
soalprata I.), iiidlpennis (N. L), SmUk, 
Family Myrenicidat, 

Myrmioai JSofn-—'vastator, bumilis (Bom.), bidentata (^^/al.)} 

mgifrons, Smith: diffusa (In.), caeca (Mys.), 
tarda (Mai.), fodiens (Mai.) Jerdon: molests. 
Say, 

Myrmecina, Curtie —^pilicomis (Bom.), Smith. 

Hyrmicaria, Sound .—^brannea, Sound.: crinita (Mad.), Smith, 

Psendomyrma} 6u^.-Hminnia (Mad.), rbfipes (Salem), rnfo- 

nigra (Mad.) nigra (Mad.), Jerdon : airata 
(Bora.), IsBlricefNS, Smith. 

Crematogaster, £i(9Mi<^Kirbii (Mys.), Sykee, 

Atta, St .Fayy.—>destmctor (In.), domicola (Mad., Nellorc), rafa 

(Mai.), dissirailis (Mai.), floncola (Mad., 
Telli.), Jerdon : instabilis (N, I.), Smith, 

Pfaeidole^ iFsst.--providens (Poona), Sykee: malabarica (Mal.H, 

diffasa (In.), diyersa (Mys.), minor (Mad.), 

aMnis (Mai.), t(ttadr{spinosa (Mai.), JMom. 

Family Crypioetrii^. 

Mmanoplns, 5mt^A<-^bico1ot (Mad., C^), Quir, 

OaUnlaotu,. A---gianidaia8} Latr. \ \ 

, . Xhryl^d:y, „ 

Pofyl^ £ert7>it|iali^iii (Peo*, Ai.)^4<^cqit»ia C^en.), 

: Idadoita^ 



Dwmofs ,, 


m 

^niota% S]Uifflb.-- 4 umbigntui (Pon#)^ SlateJc*: pabesoeu (Ni I.)i 

Smith: eertoSj WiitU 

Family Thytmidm, 

jBwWf BVtf.—Ititeft, We»Li faiksiata (Sind), Smith. 

Family Mutillidm, 

Heihoca, Loir ,—onentalia (N. L), Smith, 

HntiUa, Ztan.—indioa, Linn.: glabrata, nigri|>ei, Fo5r.; ra^oarii 

OUtKf O^maonlata, Swed.: bengaleDai8,aaalii^ 
mfogaatra (Nep.), dimidiata, St. Fwf, / an- 
iennata, argentipes, anriirona, blanda, dives, 
diversa, indosiana (Mad.), Miranda, nobiliS 
(Mad), optima, <^iil6nia, pnlobrina (Mad.), 
reprasentans, reticulata, rufiventris, semtaiH 
rata, aulica (N. I.), puailla (K. L), fuueraria 
(N. I.), nnifasoiata (K. L), raga, jSbnitJir indioa, 

Linn, 

Apterogyna, Latr .—mutilloides, Smith, 

THbe^-fosaorMi 


Family SccUada* 

Myame, Xatr.--4imidiata (Ben.), Guir. r anihradna, petiolatif^ 

Madraspatana, fuao^ennis, SmitL 
l!ipbia, Fabr .—^hirsuta (N. I.)» rofipes (N* I.), mfo-femotata 

(N. 1.), Smith. 


Soolia, i^a&r.^d-pnstolata (Mad.), tubii^osa Fabr.: c»mlans, 

St, Fat^. T apielcoimis, apioalis, Ouir, t 
patridalis, Surm.: Iris, Xluffi erhtiioa« 
WtabUis, palohr%;f»peciSoa, vivida (Mad.), 
teiin8ta,personaia(ils.),ignita (As.), nndata, 
feryida .* insignia, Smqt. bila- 

nata, (l^ep.), splendida, nobilis, ites (Mad.), 

’ t 41J ■ ' . ' "5 * ' I < I i ' I 1 1 I ' 

Sattit, 

&is, fb&n-^litigiosa i^bi^maemia, eaiiu^ habrbddma, Idetah 

osa, ‘^(As.)^ Sim^; aurdodllis, pari^ St. 

. . annilata 
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Familjr 

Poininliizd, Fa5f*.—analis, falTipentiis, Fcibr,: oomptus, domlisi 

8t, Fa^..*feaesk'attui (Ben.), honestns, Had- 
nupatonns, pednncttlaias^ imifaBdlatiu, ceern- 
lens (K. L), Smith. 

Priocnemis, <SeAtdd<e—•Inecns (Mad.), Fubr: peregrinos (Cal.), 

Smith, 

Agenia, Sehiddte —blanda, (Ben.), Quit.: tinota,cttralea,fe8tinata, 

Sm^K 


Popsie, Foftr.—Dyoclene, Smith, 

Ferreola, St fenestrata (Mad.), Smith, 

Maorom«ris, St. Fai^.-nipleiidida, violacea (Aa.), St. Farg, 
Mjgnimia, Shuck, —fiava, Drury : flavicomis (Mad.), Fabr,: 

seye^^ Drury: andax (As.), fenestrata (As.), 
perpleza (Mad.), beHiooea (Ben.), sssylaBima 
(Bom.), intennedia (N. L), Atropos, Smith, 
Oeropales, Latr, —flavo-piota, fasoipennis, omaia, Smith, 

Family SphtyHai, 

Ammopbila, -~erytbrocephala (Pai^.), FJbr,: basalu 

(Panj.), nigripea (1^.), levigafa (Ibui., 
Bom.), dimidiate (In.), elegans (Panj.), atri- 
pes (Bom.), ponotaia (N. L), yagabnnda 
(N. L), Smith: Bmitbii, Boly, 


Felopcens, —^nn^raspa^nns (In.), Fdbr, ,* Splieri, Spinolm 

(Bom.), ooFomand^cos, St. Farg.: bengolon- 
•is, DcJil,: bilineatos (Bom.), piotoi, aepero- 
tns (Bom.), Smith, 

CUorion, Lotr.-—lobaiom, B{fleadidiim (N. 1.), Fabr,: melaso- 


ma (Mad.), regale (Sind), Sinith: asaeam 
(Mad.), 

Sphex, l^.<^Tgentatii ^M.), Fabn^ (Mad.), DaU,: ferra- 

ginea, Ti<^n^ Se.|^ai;p..rflarn-tre8ti^ 
Harpaotid^j^, (Mad.), idyoMu (H* L), Smith, 

Pipwpliex, (Mad* u/ 


Trirogmo, WcH, 





Bpiia.ATAK pimiOTS 
Fmnily Larriim* 

I^mda^ Zi« 4 cA*— auralanta (Mad.), moan. (Mad^^ Fn}>r,: simfl- 

lima, coDspiona, ivg^nrea (N. L), snbiesse-^ 
lata, exilipea (N» L), jaculator (N. I.), res- 
tita (N. 1.), &nith, 

Tachytos, Ponxr.—'iiiiidaliifl (Mad., Parj.), repandus, Fatr*: tarsa- 

tus, femdaa, monetarias (Fanj.), modestas, 
Smith. 

Astata, Xatr.<->>orientalis, agilis, Smith, 

Pison, Spin. —ragosus. Smith, 

Family BembkidoB, 

Bembex,. jPaAr.«->roliva43ea (Mad.), lunata (Mod.), Fabr,-: trepan- 

da, sulpbur^cena (Mad., Panj.), Ikdd, 

Family Nyteomda. 

Lorra, iiTZtiy.—fasciata (Mad.), Tespifomis (Mad., Panj.), Fahr.: 

Delessertii (Mad.), Qu4r.: blandina, mela- 
noxantba, mellea, nubilipennia, nifeseens 
(Papj.), oornata (Bom.), Smith, 

Nysson, basalis. Smith, 

Qorytea, Latr .—pictus (Mad.), amatoriiu, tricolor, Smith, 

Harpactos, Sliuck ,—omatos (N. I.), Smith* 

Family Crahronida, 

Trypoxylon, Za^.^pileainm (Mad.), accumulator, Smith. 

Oxybeliis, Latr.—agilis, tridedtatus, rnficdmis, SabaloBa^^, squa- 

mosns, Smth, 

Crabro, foscipcnnis, argentatus, Farg,: flavo-pictns 

(N. I.), insignia 

Faiaiiy Cereeriia, 

Ceroeris, Ia<r.~interatiicta (Mai.) flayo-picta (N. I.), 

■-.'vi; I-'',-. ■ Unm 

t)> ^Boin,}. ^komh^ ntfioodi^, 

'' ^ ^ yclox, Smith: bifuoiatna^ Guir,' 

FlljUliiis, FlitAfi—‘pplcben^fiii, •al^iwaaa (N, I.),deDn(ibi^& 
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Family Eunnmidm, 

Etunanesi JLa<r.«T^ircinaIia, conicai ^suriens, Fahr.: flavopicto, 

Blanch. : affiniasima, xanthura, Edwardsii 
(Bom^), Blanchardii (Mad), exigoa, indiana, 
brevirostrata, deprossa, qaadHapinoaa, Saute, 

Montezumia, 5aiMa.<~mdiGa, Sauemre. 

Bhynchiam, <SauM.—'iiitidtilam, hasmorrboidale, branneam 

(Ben.)} mumaticum (Ben.,Mad.),.argeiitatam, 
Fahr.: beqgalmiBe, atrum, metallicum (Mad.); 
Meilyi, dicbotomom, Sauss. 

Odynerns, Latr •—Siobelu, panntos, pnnetatipennis, ovalis, diffi- 

nis, SaiiM.; intiicatus (Ben.), guttatus, Stnith, 
Family Vespidee, 

Belonbgaster, /SauM.—indiens, Sautt, 

Icaria, S^utt. —marginata(Mad.),Bi^ Farg.: arisiocratica, formosa, 

artifex,picta, Saute.: ferrUginca(Mad,),Fa&r.; 
pendala (Bareilly), Tariegata (Puna), Smiilu 

Polistes, litftr.—bebrsBus, etigma, Fahr.: ericntulis, Kirbi/: con« 

fnsus, Stnith: boplites,*sagiitarias. Saute, 

Vespa, Zitan.-—orientalis, lAnn.: cincta (Mad.), affinis, analis, 

bicolor, Fahr.: velntina, St. Farg.: anraria 
(N. I.), obliteratn (jN. I.), magnlAca (Mns.), 
basalis, (Nep.),crabroniformis, ducalis, Smith: 
doryloides, Satiss. 

Tribe-'Mthopliila. 

Family Audrenidee, 

Prosopis, Fabr. —mixta, Stmt^h. 


Sph^codesj ,Za<r.T*fu.scipci|njM) (N. I,), itpicatns, Smith, 

Koinia, A>l^<*'~-oras»ipcs (Mpd.)^, enrvipcs (Mad.), strignta, 
. ; i bosalUj bridesccBS, Elliottii, (Cal, 

M. |fad.)., okybelpidea.(Him.), silliotiea, capitiita 

; ' (N* 1)4 tsly|)cata, fervida (Doc.\ combnsta 

■'V; /.'A Buddim, sykosiana 

'? (Cal.)^' anteunata 


It a 



HzviiJLTiji Dwi^idn 

Haliotns, Latr ,—propinqniu (K. X.), tgrestis (N« ly, albeeoeng 

(N. Z), To^hioB (N. I.), oonstriotos (N. I), 
Inddipenoig (N. I.)^ xantibt^piathiis (N. I), 
fimbrifttiig (N. I), 

Cytboeenf —^nodicornis (€y»)i Smit^ 

Aadbreo»| Fabr.-^&ugeiu, Smith, 

Family Apidot, 

LithnrgoS) ahmtaus, Smith, 

Chalioodoma, i8(. Farg ,—aemiTeaiita, Smith, 

]f<^ebiley Xiofr.-^diajimota Umata, Faht,: dimidiaia, a&tluraciiM, 
veatitai ooiyiuiota (Ben.)| ambripennia (Nap.), 
fidTO-reatita (Bom.), rofipea, imitatrix^ rofi- 
ventria, frateroa, monticola, (Aa.), carboaaria 
(N. 1.), oapbalotea (N. I.), albifrona (N. I.), 
^ntioa (N. I.), bioolor, fiuoicalata, Bincf&. 

/ Crooiaa, J«rtaa->»Hiatrto, Fobt, 

CSero;tin% £iatr«—aimilUma, hierogljpbioa (N. I.), Smith: Turidia, 

Ouir, 

Allodape, St, Farg,^mnffi>»Ukf Smith. 

Nomada, Fdbr .—aoliiaiia (N. 1,), deeorata (N.I.), adaata,£!n »>^: 

bipnnctata, F<dtr, 

Cffiliozysi Zotr.—daodia, apicata (N. L), oapitata (N. I.), ai^geii- 

tifrona, baaalia, otmeafcaa, confoaoa, Smith, 

Stelia, Pana.*~->caTbonaria (N. L), Smith. 

Tetrolonia, Spin .—Davaacelii (Ben.), 6^. Payy..* floralla, elegana, 

Smith, 

A&tib<^boia, I«a(r.-->zoaata, Xwm; faaoiata, bicinota, Fahr.: yio- 

lacea, anb-oarnlea, St, Farg,: oonftisa, hitoo- 
dnoU, SmiSk, 

Xylocopo, £a(ir.—>nifioontia, feiteatnita (Ben.), omMea, Fahr,. 

aadoana; Zm; jbtipea^ Ihmry: tertioalia, 
irkltpenaiSy TiridipeBiiia, ferragiiiea (Ben.), 
diiirimilia (Had.), eo^btria (B^), OHvieri, on- 
oliaSoM^’ (Beif^y ani^^eiiida, (B^), St. Fmg.: 


1 ‘ V 1 ' 


‘ ■/ 


(Had.)^ KUig: temda* 
eapa' 'piili^,';AaL)y '•WttL ;. daro-idicyeMwna 

a<^|iiattda'(^y K 

^ Ipattii Smith. 
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Boiubus, Zia^r.—tunicatns (N, I.)i nifo-fasoiatas (N. 1.), bsemoi^ 

rboidaIi8(N.I.),^fuaerarius (N.I.),simiIu (N.L), 
orientoUd, fomosus, eximins (As.)} Smith. 

Trigona, /urtW—vidua, Farff. 

Apis. Linn .—indica [=Deles8ertii (Mad.), Gu^r .: Perrotettii 

Over.: Poronii, socialis (Ben.), LtrtrJ] (In.); 
dorsalis [=zonata,<7u^i'..‘ bicolor, nigri> 
pennis, ixrtr.], dorea [«s>lobata and renifor* 
misj Smith, and indica, ilatn], Fa6»*. 

Tribe-n.-DITROOHA. 

A. —Secaiifera. 


Family Tenthredinidce. 

Lopbyru.?, Fair ,—pini (N.-W. P.), lAnn, 

Ilylotoma, Latr .—albocincta (Nep.), xantbogaster (Nep.),lutea 

(N. L), bipunctata, interstitialis (Darj.), 
sinilaensis (Panj.), Cameron: jantbina (Nep.), 
Klug. 

Atbalin, XeaoA—spinarum, Fabr. : tibialis, C-ameron. 
Monopliadnus, Sniith —cmrniescens (Nep.), bengaleusia (Ben.), 

Qjimeron. 


Allantns irochanteratus (N. 1.), Cam. 

Pachyprotasis, /iuWi^.-^versicolor (N, I.), rapm, albioincta 

(Him.), Com, 

Macropbyn, Klug —rotnndiventria (N. I.), Cam. 

Tentbrcdo, S. Str .—metallica (N. L), clypeata (N. I.), xan- 

thoptera (Nep.), indica (N. I), latifasciata, 
simulann, Cameron. 

Dolcms, >rafooinctU8, Cameron. 

Family Siricidce. 

Trcmex, smitbii (N. 1), Cameron. 

Birex, FflAr.—xanthns (N. I.), Cameron, 


.Biduzaspidl^' ^ v 
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Familjr Chrjfiidida, 

Stilbianii j^n.—spleiuiidtt{n^ Fair. 

Hedjchrtnxi, JDd^rr.^-tiraidafn, Dc^t: rtigosam, Smith, 
Faraop68, Latr ,—viridis (Mad.), Si, Fwg, 

Pyria, St. Fa»y.—octtlnta, Faht, 

Chrysis, Fahr, —octtlaia, ameib’ stina, Fuht.: pubescens (Bom.), 

Smith: dissitnilis, Hechei, orientalis exnlans, 
ScfaiSdtei, Dahl,^ fascipennis, BruUe. 

Family Emniadas, 

Megiscbas, jSr.—coronator, jFabr. 

Stephanas, Jur ,—indiens (Mad.)» Wat, 

Evania, Fa&r.—leevigata, LoJtr,: antennatis, TFeaf. 

Family lehmmwwida, 

Pimpla^ Ftt6r.—bipartite, Br.: panctata, pedator, Fabr, 

Ophion, Fo&r.—anmitatoB, rafas (In.), Br» 

Panisciia, (Srror.—lineatas (Ben.), Br, 

Crypbia, Faftr.—trioolor (Ben.), Br, 

Joppa, Fahr, —rufo, Brtd'ld. 

Mesostenus, Grav .—marginatos (Ben.), genicnlatus, ochropns, 

Br, 

1 ' 

Hcmiteles, (?««).—tripartitns (Mad), Br, 

, Family Braconidm. 

Braeon) Fobr.—acnleator, femoratoi:, Fahr,: himiaator, Bicbei, 

^ didymaa,.JBr.: biudostanns, Brullei, Smith, 

Vipio, 8cnta8,^)bicarinWiw, Br, 

Agathia, Zatr.—flavipei^mi, ni|iM>^Up^ani8 (Ben.), lemifosca, 

•nffasoiate, B*'* 


SuFargenuH (XT. 

m hr BrailO- Paris, ‘ 

}F<t$two9d j -hf od« C3 mw, Xitel, hko, Pat., X. 48, (Xterrllday H ee 
(9pitNf^> «}M Aa^raltaa ipe^ Md Tbyaaldv. Am Mag. H. S, 

a. *, Bi «*«■ j VI. 87 r vn. 584. . '" '■ /' ‘ _; 

f.—Lite of the spaddiiliia oi ^;y Bte ^ te rw M''iiiai<le ta tto Srltloh 
ftemaai (pioteidiiN, Fu. L,g.) no# i Iteitelplliarf at ai« QhaleMitM. Aa. 
Uiff. lb a ften iNf^Mitet ■ ^ . 
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Smiilit F.'^CkMlogM ot HjaMBepteroiui inieotai !tt tile BH4Uh MumiMi, Ft I. 
(iiliaMilidli Uii hplim), 185#: Ft. IL (Aplto). 1855» vt. m. (MatiUi<te)» 18851 
Ft IV. (Sphegidaei, Lerrldip, Cr»br >nld«), 1856; FI, V. (V^piite)t 1857 : Ft. YL 
(Vormiefds), 1858: Ft. VII. (Dorylidaf, TbjimldK), 1869 : An Mag. N. H. 8rd Bit. 
XV. 8T6, and Fackard, Md, XVIII. 8#; J. Liaii, Sdo., XI. #86. Tr. But. Sofe, 
1876, p. a#, tu7. 

GtrUmeker^YwtU^lt of the honey«bee, An. Mag. N- H. Srd Ser. XL #70, #88. 

de 5aiiiimr<.>^onogx»phie doe Goepee eolitaliee. Faria 185# < dot Qoepea 
socialea, 1858. 

Jerdon.—CmUXogM of the apedca of anti fonnd in Sonthern India. Madraa 
Journ. lilt, and Sc., 1851: An. Mag. F. H. #nd ^r. XIII., 45>100. 

Wood-Ma$om.-^IAtt of Bnrmeae Hymenoptera, J. A. 8. Ben. XLVII. it. 167. 

CaMami-Traaa. Xnt. 8oo. 1876, p. 459: 1877, p. 57, 87: 1879, p. 107, 
and Saundtr$t Hid. (Britiah), 1880, p. #01. 


DIPTBBA. 

The order Diptera (two-vringed) indades those iosocts commonly 

known as house-flies, crane-fiiea, gad-fliea, 
bot-flies, gnats, and mosquitos. The insect 
passes through the three stages of larva, pupa and imago. The 
body is composed of three parts, the head, thorax and abdomen. 
The plane of the head Opposite the thorax is called the occiput, and 
that portion of it i 3 ring over the junction of the head, the nape 
(cervia). The part of the head between the ontennse and the occi- 
pat is known as the front (/irons) and the top of it the crown (v«rfar), 
the boundary between the front and the occiput being called the 
vertical margin. The middle of the front being often of a mure 
membranaceous nature and sometimes dtflTermg in colour from ita 
holders is called ilie frontal stripe. The froutal cvesoent is sepa^t- 
ed from the front by an arcuated impressed line call4^ the frontal 
fissure. The anterior part of the head from the anteniMB to ti^ 
mouth is called ifae '&oe (/ttotes). Hie head is fhmished with a 
mouth, eyes and antenms. The oral pai^ destined for sucking con- 
sbt of 24 hair-like ^eoOs of a scaly texture, and sire eitker encdose^' 
hi the groove of a sheath having the t^nn o^ a |^bo«dis ab^ 
terminate4 by two Ups or are oovered byonk w t^a tib^Uiited Wes 
that form the .iiiiltiav:3ha$'0vel psi^%<'''^D^^iti&eI^''bnaIbgotts to 
anti i>epsaWi^‘^lhe jasrs^^l^. W^Mero-of 
•eota'' The mete'.inotseWo-tif^ ISmik or'Under 

lip.^and,,t|ie c»tn|ibtiod ^ead are 

•arrounded,aeatia<^byariig«dled4i&iv^ If^^dn^eyco 
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Qxift, tliey are never more tiun Uiree in number and are placed on 
the vertex, sometimes in a Bharply<4le6ned triangular space called 
the ocellar triangle. The autenuae are placed op the froPt part of 
the head: the two lower joints are called the scapui and the remain¬ 
der Hhejlagellum. They vary much in form and size in different 
families. The thorax consists of three parts, though in appearance 
there is only one. The first and last segments arc very short. The 
mesoihorax bears tho wings on its upper surface and these are two 
in number, membraneous, veined and mostly transparent, though 
occasionally spotted. They lie, when at rest, longitudinally to tho 
body and have a pair ot alulets at their base. A pair of balancers 
(Jialterta) are attached to the last segment of the thorax and repre¬ 
sent rudimentary hind-wings. The abdomen consists of 5-9 appa¬ 
rent segments and is frequently joined to the thorax by only a por¬ 
tion of its breadth. In the females the abdomen usually terminates 
in a point, but in those with fewer segments it terminates in a sno- 
cossion of small tubes which close up in the manner of a telescope. 
Hiere are six legs terminating in 5-jointed tarsi, of which the last 
joint is furnished with two claws and two or three pulvUH or cushions 
that enable the insect to walk on polished surfaces. The gmter 
number of the Diptera possess a bladder-like expansion {inffluvies) or 
crop communicating with the msophagos by a tube. The larvee are 
fnt, white, legless grubs brought up in the food provided for them 
firom the time of their exit from the egg. They do not change their 
skin until they undergo the change to the pupa state, and even then 
the outer covering Seems only to harden and form a case for them : 
others fkeplire cocoons before the dmnge. The wingless N^cteribiida^^ 
ahd other apterous species Wong to this order a* well as the Pult- 
tddoB Ur fieas, whi(di tibough apterous are in form and habits alUed. , 


The nouratioB pf the wings has been nuide use isi in the olassi- 
gotten of th|8^7* faileth but not to the extent that 
|& pbserv^ Ilf ^^yufSpcptenlL The Emilies of the order 


^^^^j^.^lfihptedap folloiire^^ ... 

have aatotiiim 'fiHitejRiii end 
.epieiFMed of sixj^tetst pai^~: #-5*'jointed. 

, mthie ^folloidiig I&i ^ 
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B,-^Brtu^tfeera »—Diptera which haT |9 the antcnnse short and 
appareptl^ only d-joioied ; the eeajnu normal and the 
first joint of the Jlaffelliim abnormally developed and con¬ 
verted into a sensorial organ : palpi 1-2 jointed. In¬ 
cludes all tiiQ families from the Xylophagida> to the 
DoIichopodidcB. 

It—OYOLOBAPHA^pupB coarctate. 

A, — Prdm^dea ^—Diptera furnished with a proboscis and whose 

larvae have an assophagal frame. Includes all the fami¬ 
lies from the Sjjrphid^s to the Dicpiidm. 

B, — Eprcboeeidea (Pupipara).—Proboscis wanting, body coria¬ 

ceous and no jcsophagul frame. 

nr-stJOTORU. 

Includes the family PulkidtB. 

The neuration of the wings finds a common type in the wings of 
the Muscida. The frame-work is formed by the longitudinal veins 
springing from ilie base which arc united togoUier by the transverse 
veinSj .the intervening diaphanous space being called cells or cel¬ 
lules. 

The following figure (A) explains the terminology of the nenra- 
tion in Diptera 

Fig. a. 



£:«|i{4wa«M—0, tiaiiaveii^fl^alder-Tda t ^ aiiafiia<7vMns; ^ik 

to sixth longito^nal retas: i*. sao^l or 0}t4itle ti^Tcno Tsia i L posterior trsa^ 
vatss Tstn t pf. an^iir bsssi triuiirdrse Vota t f, ^posssriotr a hatot ti^dittvarts vria: 
r.it^lsacttt Of Bait to 

111. postpsi# 

csUst/l. dtferioeU> hssai oslit L. sso^ tossi esU or sf^tsrior 

sssiai basal oril.i K. B|^tsd Ipmi asU or postsrlor adUitt ^Mat osUi li, to 
aaUliiiydatMr olibaWlqt: aadwiipiiSBiUieCs^ 
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Sofainer mfonns ns that in 1868 them were 20,800 ^cies of 
Diptera described, and at present vre may set doWn the known sepciea 
as dose OB 30,000, of which a considerable hninber belong to India. 
Many of these insects, as remarked by Van dcr Hseven, are injnri- 
008 to ns by their pnnctnre ; others sock the blood of onr domestic 
animals: some spoil onr food by depositing their eggs on it, especially 
on flesh and cheese, where the larvss (maggdts) are dereloped. There 
is, on the other hand, no single spefcim of this order from %hich we 
immediately derive advantage, yet mndi good is afforded by them 
indirectly. Some feed on and remove carrion and pntreecent mat¬ 
ters, others live in and on the bodies of tbe larvas of more noxious 
insects. The Diptera live long in the larva state, and bat few, ex¬ 
cept the domestic fly, have a prolonged existence in the perfect state. 
The mosquitos, gnats, sand-flies, black-flies, eye-flies, daddy long-legs, 
^c., so well known in India belong to the Hemoetra group and abonnd 
in marshy districts, ibr their larvm live in the stagnant water of ponds. 

The Ceeidomyidm comprise the gall-gnats, minute delicsite spe¬ 
cies remarkable for long hairs on the wings which are easily robbed 
off. Tbe MyeHophVxdcB are called fnngns-gnats, their larvm feed¬ 
ing in great numbers on the mnshioom. The SimuLium dsttincUum 
inflicts a short sharp bite and frequently' attacks various animals. 
Tbe larvse of the Bibwmdce are found in the dung of cattle, and the 
perfect insect differs in the sexes of the same species. The CtUicUa 
famish most formidable specimens of tbe gimt tribe, and the 
Tipulidkt give ut tlie Indian r^reseniafives of ike dad4y long-legs. 
To tlm Braehyma group belong the Xytophagi&m fift wood-eaters, 
and alsb lil^e StrdHomytdce, a family rich in yaurious fljrms and well 
represented in' India. The larvss of the insects nf the latter family 
live in water, have a long fintiened body covered by a coriaeeons 
skin,divkied into segments, of whiOh the last three form atari 
mowned by a cedhtted expansion bain. The skin dries np to 


.flbrm the ]^pa oob , and the p^ect iflieot efaeigea from an oriihse 
msrie.hy it hi the second ring. !;%lie'or are yeiy*' 

naaHn^ in the f!iMli.nl«ig'>thnif^ theMf ;<nn4>aho't^ hob>, 




whi(di,are‘ 


oohimon^" 
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after a certain time^ pan out with the eKoremeat to the ground, 
where the pupa stage b passed and a new generation of tlto bot^flj 
arises The mifra fly of Kumaon probably belongs to this section. 
This insect hovers in the air for some time before alighting and then 
settles and attaches itself to the skin. Its bite is at first painless, 
bat affcw a time a tronblesomo itching is felt and a mark like a 
braise arises which eventually forms a imre if not cured for. It is 
particahurly the pest of the Sorja valley. 

'Hie Atilida are largely represented in genera and species in 
India, The three basal cells are much prolonged and the third 
longitudinal vein is furcate and tlie third joint of the antennse is 
simple. The insects of the gonna AeUua are carnivorous and prey 
on other Diptera and Hymenopiera. The is another 

family exceedingly rich in Indian forms. To the Probomdea be¬ 
long the S^frphidm or Aphis-eaters, whmie larvae prey on pUmbdice. 
The perfect insects are so spotted and banded with yellow as to re¬ 
semble a young wasp and the larvae are small slender worms of a 
pale green colour. The common hoase--fiy and tlie flesh-fiy and 
blue-bottle belong to the MmcddcB, Their legless larvae are well 
known. The bot-flies are large velvety flies which have very small 
antennae and a rndimentacy bnihk. Ilteji^take no nourishment in 
the perfect state, and thodgh they make a Idnd bUxaing noise are 
merely occnpied in selecting a suitable plade on whiob to lay their 
egga To the £^uproboactdea belong certain small, parasitic, usually 
apterous flies that prey on the bodies of mammals, birds and insects, 
and include the sheep-lousb or tick so common wherever the Jlho- 
tiyas drive their flocks, and the bat-louse that especially abounds on 
the tiying-lbz« In the' last section are placed the fleas which have 
a complete metamorphosis' likb the Diptera proper and are very 
in the rains in avery iii]l«4tation. 

DIPTERA. 


* Pamily Caey(iamyvi«^— 
Oeoidomyia, prfinalifia 

Family. 

Ifyoett^hOib Tfitt. 
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m 

Fam% SimuHdas 

Sisatdiiim) XkIi^.—^ estinattun (Mad.), Walk, 

Family Bibionidcf. ^ 

Bib{0, bwiolor, Walk, 

l^eeiay Wied, —^folyiiBollis (K. I.), Wud,: ignicolUs (Nep.), WaUk, 
Family Ctilt(;idc»<*<-Giiat8. 

Cnlez, I«in«<-~>fascanas (N. I.), W^,: pipiens (In.), Litm, 
Family Chirmomida. 

Chironomns, Mtigen ,—sooins (Ben.), Walk, 

Maoropeza. -gibbosa, Wied, 

Family Ttpalaliv^Daddy long-legs; crana-ftiem 
. Cal<^[»tera, Oa^.«<-nepol 0 n 8 » (Nep.), West. 

ISpma, JDMlii.-^r«9poten8 (Nep.), Wied. ; Tennsta (As.), fulTi- 

pennis (Nep.), reposita (Nep.), Walk. 

PterooosmQS, IFnlA—yehitintts, (N^.), Walk. 

Otenopbora, Ateiffen. —^Ueta (N. I., Sind.), Fakr,: zantbomelanai 

melanora (Nep.), YTo^i^. 


B.-^BradijQ«ra. 

Family Xiflcphagidce-^W ood'^gnate* 

Xylopluigns, Meigen. —^bnumens, TTted. 

Fbyo«0, Wall(r--H3ejiWientf Walk, . 

Family Strai^gtdof. 

TFalA^-javaiia, Macq,, 

Bargns, (Ae.)^ anrifer I.X Walkf* metaBb* 

naif ipSIep.), Fukr, . 

Chloromyia, ibineaii^ppbitimv flaviwiri% affitds, 

Wkd, 
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Funily Tcibamim-^^ gad< 4 i 0 S. 

BMigonu, £alr«-»longirogtri8 (N. I.), fTdtitl. .* amboiaenais, JVibr. 

OhfTiojpa, Jl0%w».—diajpWi pelhusidcMi flaviyentriB (N.!.)» 

Miteq*i fasoiaiaSi TFiwf.; Btimnlaiu, Saund»: 
l^pitdB) semioircohuii terminalis, Walk. 

fiematapola, Fabr,t caaa, Walk. 

ChMtroaddes, Saund.^^-aiter, Saundtrt. 

Tabaaoa, X^tttu^indions, atriat&s, raflyenlaru, Fair.: baaalia, 

oonaaoigiiiiieiia (Mad.), Senrilldl, rabionadiu, 
ACsutj.: yiirgo, azdania, dorailinea, cwMotalia, 
rubidna, Witd. : iiMoittu, aoxiflamma, orien- 
tia, tenebnMiiia (Mad.), intemaa, Walk. 

Family Atilidm. 

Leptogaater, Meiffen, —marion, (N. I.), Walk. 

Daaypogon, Fair, —apicalii^ albonotatoa (Be&), nl^daoda, 

doraalia, Wiad,: aoatophagoidea, lapbridea, 
pnlyarifer, trimelaa^ imbatoa, apifonnia. Gar- 
amaa, Yioa (Aa.), Bh^paa (Aa.), polygnotoa 
(Aa.), Balbilloa (Ifep.), Ambryon (N. L), 
Apfaiioaa (N. L), Damlaa (N» I.), Scbalua 
(K^.), Imbrex (Nep.), Idbo, Qtaotliua, 
Sura, Yoloataa, WalL 

Diaoooepbala, Maeq. — ^Btytama (N. X), Watt. 

Atomoaia, Maeg .—pnrputatay Wut. 

Laphxia, jMn| 9 m.~]iirtlpea, Fo^.: aenometm (Beo.), gigaa, 

Maeq.: bengale&aia, Wied.: Blya (N. 1.), 
ebiyiaotdiiai elegana, Watt. 

Niumip, iraU.*-4ianaia, aaqnalia. Watt, ^ 


Miehotamia, Meeg.-T-pnaltij^ Wali^ 

Conaaaaia, iraab-"" 4 ia li (pi jd% Watt, 

Iiaxeneoan, •Ibibirbia (Ben.), Macq. 

!nnipaiieay ykripea'(BmL), rnfibarbiii^ 

oriettM^ ibaoaXBeiju), 


boaj^ r<]fiia.}| WeatemaadI {Ban.^; 1!^.; 


V 



m 


muiUitJkXf vmKon ' 


Erox, Afa^tir^nifiventris, Maeq, 

Asiloaj /(fun.—-bifixlujji (Mad.)^iiimit)ftta8, Fnhr*s Iteioi) Wicd.: 

Fhilas (As.)j lainenesi Curial^as, opulentiui 
penultimua, oongedas, patercnlus, praefiniensi 
Walk: bengalensiSj Davauceiii (Ben.), nndi- 
pes, tarifarius (Mad.), dqvicomls (Ben.), Matq, 

Ommatius, HI .— ^lencopagop,oonipedituS|aacatas (Panj.),. PFited., 

Qanus, Wqlk 

Senoprosqpns, Afae$'.<--^Diardii (Ben.)} Macq. 

Damalis, F«i6r<'«*-planiceps, Fahr.: tibialis, Macq,: fosca, Walk 

Family Midaetda, 

Midas, i'a&A—ruficornis, Wiid, 

Family Bornhylidoe, 

Bombyliui, Linn.—maculatus (Mad.), Fahr,: orientalis (N. 1.), 

Macq,: ardens, Walk* 

Anthrax, jScp/j.—Lar (Ben.), Fabr,: distigma, Wied,: Alexon, 

dives (As.), oollaris (Mad.), basifascia (N. 1.), 
Walk 


Family ThervdAm* 
Thereva, Lotr.—oylindrica, Walktt, 

Family Cyrtidas, 
Henojis, ///.—-costalis, TFa^Asr. 

Family Empida* 
^lara, 'Bares, Walker, 


Family JDolkhtqsadidcB. 
Psilopns, il/tffyfli.—Capido, csdestis, Wdlk^r, 

it^-crrcM ^ 


ffi, 1,1 


f '■ 


^ ^(j, ■ I I 'J 

^ Aphis-eaten. 

!^rodeii. Mei0en,’-^$^hqki9t, Walk ; 


orientalif 




■v. 


(N. t), Walk 


Bnooha, ; 


f 



or TBK 




Eristalis, Lair.—crassns {K. I., Ne|».), JPoftr.; chiysopygas (As.), 

Wied.: ioliius (Ne|)^), atnpfaiora^s (N; I.), 
Andraemon (As.)^ ASsymuus, Walk, 

Helophilus, qnadrmttatiu, beiigaleasis, Wied. 

Xylota, Meigen. — Walker, 

Ceria, /a6r.—eumenioides (N. I.), Saund. 

Family Tachirddas, 

Tachina, Meigen .—nigricornis, Wied.: tepens (Mad.), Sacontala 

(Nep), Titan (As.), Psamailie (Mad.), Zabina 
(N, I.), fnsiformis, Walk. 

Zona, WoZ/b.—piotipennis (Xep.), Walk. 

Family ^exiada, 

Dexia, serena (Mad.), Walk. 


Family SdreoTghagidcB. 

Sorcopbaga, 3fe(^en.—ruticomis (N. I.), Wied* 

Family Muecidas. 

Idia, xanfbogaster (N. I.), PTwd, 

Mnsca, Linn, —pollens, Dew.: orientalis, flaviceps, Maeq.: Fbal- 

lia (N. I.): Metilia (Nsp.), Wdlk. 
Spbxyracepbala, Soy.—Hearseiana (Kimach), WeH. 

Family AiUdmayidm, 

Antbomyia, Peroe (Mad.), If'iiZA 

Family Cordglwtidm, 

Scatopbaga, Me^i^'-^stercpnuria, Lair* 

Famil;^ Sdxmggjuim 


Bq^on, Loir,—Orisbiia (Nep.), Wodh. 

Idecitddg Mierdpetida, 

KeAml, 1 frt^^--^Ynbd 8 <)ens (Mad., iBem), Maeg* , ^ \ 

OriMai, 

' i..i.-f. ■ 

prtaH^ jsiJJpi.—Iwd^vW. .'.....‘m ,,,,: ,• 

-.Ui 

,‘j ..'‘01''^ '“"I'. si:»i 'A i'lt. 'Vi.'^Wi^'S. 

•T^eypalay Stella ^T*. 1 


A' ^ » . <> «• 
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Fkinily Dieptidm, 

Biopd^ J&i)ia««->iiidioBy Honrteuas (H. I), Wt9t^ f SjkadI 

(Bom.)} Qroj/. 

Familj JStippohotdidtB. 

Hippobosoft) £mn.—^vanegftta (Ben.^ Mad.), Wted,: FranoiUoal 

(Ben.), Leaoh. 

Ozniiihobia, pallida (N. L), MtiffM. 

OrniiiioinTia, X<ttf.*-^iiigricaxi8 (Ben.), Ltaeh, 

Family I^yei^rUtudm, 

Kyoieribia, Jtofr.—flopei (Ben.); Boylii (N.I.): Sykeiii, W«iL 

m-BUOTOBU. 

Family ISUieidm, 

Fnlesc, Xian.—imtaju, Xiinn. 

R^trgiie$tt 

Macfuart, M^^l§tollte NatueOa dm InMOtM dpt^TM. Farii* ie84-8l t 
Diptin* esoiiqiMS. Farit, llSt^. 

IFttfwMtf,—iHed. Glaaa Jaa., JL 49$ i Ttaaa Tori. Boe. I. $75 ilffeUriHidmy 
ate. Sat. 1.1$» 14^ (ir»dari4«)i Cab. Or. Baa i. la 

WMer, f.->IJat of tha apaalmaaB of Dlptnona Inieeta in tlw Britlah' Mnaa- 
nn^ Pta. 1848-54 1 eonlalaa daaeripdwa of moat of tha naiar Indian apaoiaa. 

OMaa-Sa«lfli---l)iptei» afriit Vnilad Btataa. Waahington, 1880. 

HtBIAPODA. 

Ibe olaM myxiapoda 1$ mie belotigin|f to ike enb-ldngdom Arti- 

iii rtaiiinii cnliita and indodee the animals known as 

oentipedes, miHiped^ and one kind of glow- 
wonn. Thqr do not nndergnn metamoipkosis properly so oalled, 
thongb in scane the niunbec of r^gs and f^angment as th^ grow. 
The bncoal apparatu oondfit M moat pf two jgaandiblae whidi are 
tootked at their bs&l esire^:^ and of afonr-lobed nnderlip whose 
two lateral lobes xeg^resei^ ii|e msadUhe df inse^. In smm 
seoand pair of fast are soldered together at jke bi^ imd fwa 
seosnd nndariip which seme as n piMeotton to thb oripitts and 
the pmt of feat, and to cikenl IliaM pirli boaleaoe and fbnn a 
saotocisl ifpemiiis. Thesntottotop etoi l hti between toe theran and 
a bdom e n ett a wM toito tuder 



W m liOBVB-WlBTtKM IPBOTIWm 


Biurfacfli tbe legs, which number twenty-^fonr or more and are termi* 
sated by m single claw. Most, of them have two clusters of sknple 
•yes, but in some tiie eyes are wanting. ^ Hie antennse are as a role 
abort wd thread-like. They ore distribated into the following sub* 
orders and families 


I .—CkUopoda or foot-jawed. 
a.-^€bfm4lu(ia* 


b.— Seolopendrida* Centipedes* 
a— Geopkilidce. False j^ow-worm. 

tL-^Chil^fnaiha or jaw-jawed, 
a.— Qlommda. Millipedes. 


b.— Fcljfdesmida. 
o,’-^Jutuke, Snake miUipedes. 

The ChUopoda are camironnis in their habits and live on inaeotB 
that prey on vegetable matters. Their mandibles are half-leg and 
half-jaw, like the falet* of the scorpion, mid in the centipedes are 
provided with a poison sao and gland with which their prey is be¬ 
numbed. The CermatiidoB are easily recognised by their thin body, 
hmg legs, long antenna and oprrespondingly long ultimate pair of 
legs. The Owphilllat are small, long and narrow with numerous 
short legs, often forty or more. Several species of this family emit 
« phosphorescent light at the breeding season. The ChUogna^ha, 
on the other hand, have an oral aparatns fit for manduoation and 
are vegetable feedmn, doing considerable damage to garden and other 
crops; they also oonsnme dead earth-woims and small molluscs. 
Mmiy have the power of emitting a very unp^eksant unctuous fiuid 
with an add reaction. They have also the habit of rolling t^m* 
selves up spin^y witii tljelr head in the middlt^ and ixK ^is pqsltioa 
hybemate. A pmnmon ridbaa form may be found on the roads aftar 
ll^ saias have oomounoed orawling cver each other in hundreds* 




Kii* , h . .» 


iptHidlf Certweii hl w ’■ y 

TVn#; Hardwidkd, l^oo^ftedS (0^ ]^]f^ 
fohrilineat^^ losigipernii (Msdjt 

Msw eermtipes V 
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Family Se<4cpendHi(e, 

Soolopondf% G#rv.>-*tigTina {Otidh)} fonnoMt (Baxt.)| lilltoteiiiity 

HurdwioW^ oonoolor (Ben.^^ taberoolideu^ 
JDT^top.; do Bbianii, Brandt, 

C^ryptops, Leaek ,—^nigra (N. I.), Kewp. 

Family GeopMUdat. 

Ueoifltooephiilas, iV^«ti 7 >.-**panciifrons (Mad.), Kiwp. 

U.~(mXLOaVATBA. 


Family Cfhmeridat. 

Zepluoiua, 6'f^.<rlieterostictioa (Mad.), glabrata, Nwp,: cliito- 

noides (Mod ), tigrina, zebroica (Bom.), ni* 
grinota (As.), latescens, Isovissuna (Sik.), ex* 
oavata, (Sik.), atrisparsa (Bom.) Butler: 
inermii (Mad.), BuwJb, 

Bphnvotlieriiim, - JBi'cmdt.—politam (Sik.), maculatam (Sik.), 

: javoaioam, Qudr, 

Family Polydetmidce, 

BolydeMnns, Za(r.—depiessas ; stigma (Mad.), FaJbr, 

Family JuUdce. 

Joltu^ Xmn.—foscns, crasstis, indicns, Xcnn. .* caznifex (Mad.), 

Fabr.: molabaricas, B|niiicaiidiiB (Mai.), JDuf.; 
nitens, Mur, 


Bpirobolns, Brandt, —^puuotulatus (Cal.), Netep, 

BplroBirepins, Bratuit. —^nigrplabiatas (Mad.), macnlatos (Cal.), 

emctatoB (Mad), Bettp. 

^r^lRI^bodam, .^rand^.--*Ha^ (Nep.), 6^. 

thftn>ite$a, 

F«dl, C. A<^ 7 «tau dev BtgBBSbjMVt 

' OtihMAH-BlBteM XteteiallB ^ IxaeMM AptliM, V«L It, Faria, It47« 
Ja.4M 0diB. »^Bt. M flBC. m « Ci«ir> and Bar; n»; «i 


ilia ariOidt JfaaiHaa, MM* OatalagaB 

' FMfar.4^0Bia^oiia^i^ Xf.''k. 40i Bar. X aiAr 

JXtrWtt t, z. B., ten 9 . »in,p. id*. 

,yy^;*^ A aB a wa l « ' 



OHAPTBB III. 
Histos?.^ 


CONTXNt^S. 

Lftw ftf dkikribaHott. Wimw ttotijrwi; Imadgnuti. Bo at m «f lifav* 
Bwtlim Yi^k iMgraplxf. Yiddik ethMgnfby. Aqtm nd Om 7 «i. ltUiia» 
patiod. NifMMthadniniuu JKadaTMi<idlfatotheBlinJila 3 ra. Ifawt. Alloalowi 
taBadarl la tha laend tozta. Faortoik period. IHeoomp of KaiUku TbaPntluM. 
Tba tiubioning of the earth. Menu Bonadariaa (Kt Mem. Local gaograplt7 Lt 
the Bcahminda and Vija Fiuiaaa. Ihe Mtaaaa-khaada of the Skaada Paxfiaa. 
The Kadfea*khanda. 


In a previoiis ckapiei* we ha^e given a general eketdi of the 

. .. principal races of men inhabiting the Hunift* 

layar^Tibetan region. We have shown how 

their distribution, their character and thrir habits have all beeik 

affeoted by the j^ysioal drcomstonoes of the country in which 

live I how physical unfitness has retarded the diffusion of particular. 

caoes, and how physical adaptation has enoouraged it opera* 

tion of these general laws is wdl exhibited in Kufnaon and Qarh* 

wAL Here the entire traet between the snowy range and the plains 

of Hindnstfin is in its main physical characteristics Indianu Xhe 

coontry whidi Ues between the snowy range and tbo fi^t-range or 

watexvparting is on the other hand entirely . Tibetan in its ohaiaoteg^ 

These statements are mere especially tme of the inhabited portions ot 

the twore^ons. Hie mass of the population of the first-named 

tract is found in the valleys ai^ the lower slopes of the mountains 

beloif an deyation of 6,000 fsek Here the climate is thcroog^ 

Indian i a ir^l-mar|ced winter, ahaost ontp^T ^ibout snow, Ig 

lowed by a snmmor <ff nearly tropical heat tibat is furihor snpoeod- 

od by a saason nf pmiodioal raatt. The vegeintion is jspniiH^piQdl 

la its i^azao^ andtUo-oominon iigriouHusnl pi^ndions^ a^^ 

of ^ pha^ ofinoitherniadin . In the .yalJoys. beyp^nd the snowy 

,tlm 3|hdu of, ^ iahfddtantil ,0^ ^ 

; <. • ia IbM ebsflw |sl»4SrinBdei*af|medy Mo |«ioml.:emnti«Bqd|W, wnv 
faif earns utd aMts d^tai sad^m>lon fbr (lie awcM cC aokolSmet gtval 
kwssi i w; fiemriw liable meitiiw eflasda" sbs otUelsM 

be aoModi Wl laaob oottosmlag ether portions d tba graUi raaje mait be iad- 
deitatty nwOttbaad/lbr tbSfillw bxptsmillaaet^ tttoMniSM bpieMaaSat 

aplbe.fef|miaos^^Us|uu|oos«^^ ,,..,*90^4^.^ ...r...,,,... 
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imn^Tds imder altogether different conditions. The hearj falls «f 
■now in the winter months give to the climate at that season an 
even more than Tibetan ri^ur. The sttmmer is always temperate 
and the periodical rains fall only as moderate showers. The vege¬ 
tation is scanty and snb-arctio in its character and the late spring 
and early autumn restrict agricultural operatious to one precarious 
sommer crop of a few of the hardier products of northern countries. 
Precisely then as the olinmtal conditions of the Him&laya approach 
those of India on the one hand or of Tibet on the other, so do wo 
find that the Hindn or the Tibetan element prevails among; its 
inhabitants.. 

In considering the origin and position of the races inhabiting 
Bhotas. ha- Himalaya between the Tons and the 
Shrda, it will be neo^sary to discuss the an- 
doit geography, history andi sUmography of the tract, for the ma¬ 
terials for these realljr separate studies are one and the same and it 
iroidd lead to nsoch nsdess repeUtion to separate them so as to make 
earii intelligible by itself. We shall therefore in the fdlowing pages 
oomhine all that we have been able to gather regarding the early 
hist^, geography and ethnography of the Kitmaon Himalaya, ami 
fdflM^h it niay take os into what at first sig^t may appear to be 
xkuttters tmoonnected with our subject, a little reflectiem will show 
that where the materials for positive deductions are wanting, we can 
chly arrive at some certainty by estiddiriiing negative propositions* 
The HimAltya of these prcvittOes is not an isolated tract separated 
horn i|ke rtat of the Himliaya to the weit or from lD<fia on the 
sonlh ^ iooh physical or ethnogtaphibal boundaries as would give 
it k pemtllar ehameter and wduld lead to a well-marked local histoiy* 
Chi c(«tnHjrihoiig^, as #sshall see, Ithasalooal mediaeval and 

modern Idstdty^ its^ emlier history must be looked for in the nofloea 
regarding &e^^^ and it 

If e^kAer a and comprehensive view of tiiose notices that 
we jiwik arrive even at'tbe nsimil^ oonctusioDs which are all that we 
aah to establish hi the proent state of our knowledge. It is 
a^riiQllitl^^ of some advanbiigp Ip rimw that maity of the existiog 
tlmimifia mgiuHttag. tim <if Has paeple of thass hills are devoSU 
af lwmdaSeiw in fiiot abd ami oCkar«m ' Wa ihan an^ 

detToar, ^ec^imaSt 
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Ibid thnf alfoid indicaiiioiM which in the ahsenoe ol 
non precise inibnoatioxi eneble m to form sense conception of 
its positipn in histozT. We hope that it is hardlj- neoessarj form- 
fiUj to deprecate the criticism of those who have the mestimablo 
•idTUiiage of access to great libraries and the society oi the learned. 
The following pages simply profess to be suggestive notes on a 
comparatively virgin field in Indian arohasology and are the fruit 
of the leisore minutes, we may say, of an unusually labortons In* 
dian official life. We shall leave to those most competent to decide 
the ultimate value of tiie results of mir researches into Knmami 
history; hat, in any ease^w e believe that we have added something 
of permanent value to existing knowledge aud losve to others tiie 
ta^ of oompleting the work. The Hindu writers, tiiongh profess¬ 
ing to give in many cases the geography and history of the eoun*^ 
tries known to them, have with an universal persistenoe disfigured 
thrir accounts with the most pnerile and groondless stories aarii 
have so mingled hruth and fiction that it is difficult in ax^ case and: 
impossible in most oases to distinguish facts from fitbles. Witibtbe 
exception of the Kashmir chronicles we are not aware of any writing 
tiiat deserves to be called an bistorioal compositioii, bat none tlm 
less is it necessary to consult these records a^ endeavour to odllebt 
from them the historioid indications that they still assuredly possess. 


The great mass of the popnlation in Knmaon and Oarhwil pro¬ 
fess a belief little diffisrieg from the ortbodox Hinduism of the 


The exJsting inhalntants belong to the ^^lasaor Kbasfya 
moe and i^ieak a dialect of Hindi akin to the language of the 
dos of Bijputima. All their feelings and pre^adioes ace so stron|^j 
imboed with the peouHar qdritof Hindiusm that tdfhongh thefr 
scoial habits and religicns beHef ace often repugnant tc those w&o 
•trietiy observe the o^odox ceremonial usages of Hindti^^ It is 


lmpoic|bl|i|»r say oi^cjthat knows thmn to ocosidsr the Khasat to 
hi; ol^ 4nn Hindus. Them m s^vecal nsuaiMied witii 
Ji^i|iitoi7 ihft whatseer thefr origin^iMy^ haivwbc^ thi 

nndm lhs 

'tmimi - I# 

friifain G|uhwtti«d fr0ntiiM hlonitinoM fisitidky 

nC,. pplyplint 
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Avith them as guides and purveyors. Agdo, many of these pilgrims 
took up their rosidence in the hills and leavened the manners and 
observances of the rough indigenous population. Many other im¬ 
migrants arrived to take service amongst the petty princes of the 
hills or to receive their daughters in marriage, and thus we find a 
considerable sprinkling of families all through these hills who con¬ 
sider thomselv^ one with the various castes in the plains whose 
tribal name they boar. To the north in the inter-alpine valleys of 
Bliot, we have a tribe of decided Tibetan origin and whose affinities 
are found in the trans-Himdlayan tribes of Hundes. They are known 
as Bhotiyas by the people of the lower hills, who in turn are desig¬ 
nated Khasiyas by the Bhotiytis, whilst the people of the adjoining 
portion of Tibet are known as Hunas or Huniyas. In addition to 
the tribes already enumerated there are the Bajis or B&jyas, tfie 
modem representatives of the B^jya-Kir&tas and the Th&nis and 
Bhuksas of the Tarai lowlands and traces of the Kdgas and Sakos, 
whilst others contend that we have here also old Baktrian (Yavona) 
colonies. For our present purpose it is only necessary to observe 
that there are, at the present day, three great divisions of the popu¬ 
lation, the immigrants from the plains, the Khasas and Bhotas. 
With regard to the first division we shall reserve the-detailed ex¬ 
amination of their individual claims to the local accounts of each 
district which will follow hereafter. Here we shall endeavour to 
ascertain who these Kliasas, Bhotas, Hunas, Sakos, Yavauas, N4- 
gos, and Biijj'OrKir&tas were and what was their position with re¬ 
gard to the ^ighbouriug tribes, a study tliat will necessarily lead 
08 to consider the general history of ancient Lidia wherever these 
lunnes occur mid much that appear foreign to our purpose, 
but which bears materially on the conclusions to which we ohall 
eventually arrive. 

It is not often that the Hindu writers tell us much that we can 
depend npon regarding the peoples of ancient India, yet it may be 
gatibwad &om them that at a veiy eoriy period, the compilers of the 
aaoted books possessed a considerable knowledge of tiie geography 
Hi-L of these moantaina-lliiskfww 

.. ..V veiled in sth« later irbrics by a dond of silljr 

ligeadi, ISiPone the less realaiui, ivbea stripped of the manrriloni^ 
oig W etthe prei^ id^^Yohlik^nSbs, ^riien‘tiio 
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elemenU were worsUpped, when the primal manifestations of 
nature absorbed the devotion of the Aryan immigrants, the noble 
range of the Hlin&laya fitly called * the abode of snow/ was looked 
on as ^e home of the storm-god, the motlier of rivers, the haunt 
of fierce wild beasts and more fierce wild men. It then received 
the homage justly due to it as the greatest and most formidable of 
all the mountain systems that the Aryans had met with and woe 
finally doolared to be the home of the gods. From the earliest 
ages, the great, the good, and the learned have sought its peaceful 
valleys to enjoy nearer communion with the deity. In the manuals 
of the later Pauranik records we find almost every hill and river 
reverently and lovingly described and dedicated to some one or 
other of the members of the groat pantheon. Legends of the gods 
and saints and holy men adorn the story of each peak and pool and 
waterfall and give that realistic turn to the teaching of the earlier 
priesthood which appears to have been peculiarly adapted to the 
Hindu mind. “ Ho who thinks* of Hiindclial, though he should 
not behold him, is greater than he who performs all worship in 
Kdshi. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell tliee of 
the glories of Himdchal. As the dew is dried up by the morning 
sun, so are the sins of mankind by the sight of Hiindclial.’* 

The sources of our information may be thus briefiy indicated:— 

First the Yaidik records. Max Muller as> 
SoureM of Infoimanon. . , , , . .. . . 

signs a date between 1200 and 1000 B.U. to 

the older hymns of the Big-Yeda ;* Hang places their composition 
between 2400 and 2000 B.O.; mid Buncker states that the im¬ 
migration of the Aryas took place about 2000 B.C., and the origin 
of the oldest songs of the Yeda cannot, therefore, be considered 
earlier than the sixteenth century before Christ For the songs of 
the Mantra period containing the later hymns Max Miiller grves 
1000 and 800 B.O. as the date of their composition, whilst Hang 
and others place them between 2000 and 1400 B.O. The works of 
HtOler’s Brdhmana period inolnde the BrfthmBnas, Bpanishads, 
Arahydkas, and^shnilar writings chiefly expository oi those of the 
preoedii^ poiod udtich ace inqlnded in the Sankiifu iw ooUetflione 
of the four Yedas. To ^e Sdtraperiod ire asrigi^d the six Vlsddfi^i 

.ithcott of tta iUuada Fnilaa Im 

aeii»,tewhl<h«]MXaQilndl«Miidforapari^hraMd[ spwrdeo. 

Am. fifus. Ut t JkmdkjUi Hist. Am. IT, so. 
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or branches of Yaidik exegesis and the Sdtras or redactions of 
the ancient Stikhds containing aphorisms relating to sacrificial and 
domestic duties and the like. These last belong to the Smriti or 
traditional class. The epic poems or Itthasas form the second divi* 
sion and are represented by the Mahubhdrata^ and tlie R&m^ 
yana. To tho third division and latest in point of time belong the 
Pnr&uas and their continuations to the present day, including tho 
local collections of legends regarding tho lives of the saints, -the holy 
places and the miracles performed there. From the earlier Yaidik 
records we learn that tho Aryas came from Central Asia and 
established themselves on cither bank of tho Indus. The greater 
number of the hymns of the Rig-Yeda refer to this period of tho 
Aryan history and distinguish between the immigrants and the 
aborigines. To the latter they give the generic name of Dasyu, 
which subsequently included the non-Aryan tribes as well as those 
of Aryan descent who separated from Aryan practices in matters of 
religion and polity. The later Yaidik records indicate tho gradual 
advance of the Aryas to tho south-east until we find them in the 
ItihSsa or epic period occupying the whole of the upper Du&b. 


The geographical indications in the Rig-Yeda are of the most 


Yaidik gcograpbf. 


meagre description and consist of the enu¬ 
meration of certain rivers in the celebrated 


* hymn to the rivers’ and the names of a few tribes and countries.* 
The rivers named show that the Aryas were then living in the tract 
between the Indus and tho Batlnj and were not well acquainted vriith 
the region between the latter river and the Ganges. TIxo riVers 
Ganges and Drisliadvati or Knggar are named but once, the Saras- 
vati and Jumna are only mentioned a few tiir. s, but the Sindhu or 
Indus is frequently referred to, and to it as ^ the most copious of 
streams’ the river-hymn is addressed. In one verse, the other 
rivers are asked to receive this hymn “ Receive my hymn, 0 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, along with the Parushui: Ikten^ 


to the date of tbii woric. lae Gaiattccr,!!., SO, note. Thai tite ptindipat 
owl of .the tfahibhfrata belonga to a period preeioiui to the pplitieal aaocj^ancy of 
waddhfew liad been prored by Profeetor lAuen t Moiler'a uiatoty above qtwted, 
9. 61 . The accbaic portions of tbe MabfbAuirata nay be eifUer thee pome of itkt 
rrMbi Hit the Smriti dara and thii old^ portions of tbe Vivhnn Pmna oi» be 
eairliir tbaa pprtlpnt of tiio. B&ta^ana, bni atlU tils' general atateittoai given adbove 
lb eberiid;. * JBtn^ tor la geogvapbit «t lea poj^atioaa primitivaa du poed- 
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0 Maradvriha along with the Asikni and Vitosta ; 0 Aijfkiyii along 
with the Sashoma.’* In tho succeeding verse the Rasa, Sveti, Kub- 
h&, Gomati, and Krumu are mentioned as tributaries of the Indus. 
The Sutudri is the Satlaj : the Parushni is the Ir&vati or Ravi: the 
Mamdvriha is tho Chin&b after its confluence with the Jhelam : the 
Asikni is the Acesines or Chindb, and the Vitasta is the Hydaspes or 
Jhelam. The names Arjlkiyd and Sushoma signify, according to 
Lassen, vessels used in the preparation of tho Soma juice and are 
not the names of rivers. The Kubha is the Kophenes or Kdbul 
river, the Kruinu and Gomati being the Kurum and Gomal rivers. 
The Rveti is the Swat river and the Rasa appears to be some other 
affluent of the Kdbul river. The earliest seat of the Aryas in India 
is therefore the lower EAbul valley and the adjoining tract along 
the Indus, a place of which we shall have much to say hereafter. 
The knowledge of the Himalaya is confined to certain allusions to 
winter: thus in the Rig-Veda we have' the prayer ;—“ May we re¬ 
joice living a hundred winters {satahimdh) with vigorous offspring.” 
In the Atharva-Veda the following passages occur : —“ He whose 
greatness these snowy mountains {himavarUo) and the sea with tho 
aerial river declare,” “ May thy mountains be snowy (dttnauanto), 
O earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” Again in the same work 
the medidnal {dant kuahtha is said to be produced to the north of 
the Himavat and to be carried thence to the east. In the Aitareya- 
Brdhmana the Uttara Kurus are referred to thus Wherefore in 
this northern region all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat 
(called) the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras are consecrated 
to glorious rule.”** In a passage of the Kausbitaki-Br&bmsma* it is 
written Fathyk Svtsti (a goddess) knew the north^n region. 
Now Fathyk Sv&sti is Vioh (the goddess of speech). Hence in tho 
northern region speech is better known and bettor spoken and it is 
to tho north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the instruo 
tions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ^ he says (so 
and so),’ for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On tins tlie 
commentator remai^ks” Language is better understood and sjx)- 
kein*: for Sarasvati is spoken of (as having her abode) in Kashmir, 
and in the hermitage of Badarikk (BadriuAih in G^hwdl) the sound 

« /SW, n. ass. « WrUtOD fiaakttsjSBS fot momUrs of tbo Kout^tolil 
.SiUuii MO UlUlcr, Aoo. Bsiiik. Ut., lee, SIS: Webei!^, Rlit. Ind. Lit., p. 
SO. 
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of tlio Vedtt 9 is heard.” So also Lassen :—An account is to bo 
found in an ancient record, according to 'which the Sanskrit had 
been preserved in greater purity in the northern countries tlian 
€1sc^Yhcre, and Kashmir and Bodari, at the sources of the Ganges, 
are specified by the commentator as such regions. This is, however, 
not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces of India there 
were then fundamental differences in the sacred language.” The 
medical treatise of Charaka makes tlie physician Bhnradvaja a disci¬ 
ple of Indra and assigns to tlie neighbourhood of the Himalaya that 
gathering of sages out of which came the instruction of fiharadv&ja 
})y Indin. Tlie treatise referred to has, according to Weber,* 
“ rather high pretensions to antiquity ; its prose here and there re¬ 
minds us of the style of the Srauta-sutras.” From the later Vaidik 
records, therefore, wo leam tliat as early as several centuries before 
the Christian era the shrine of Badari was celebrated as a seat of 
learning and as the abode of holy men. 


Wc next turn to the names of tlie peoples known to tlie Vaidik 

writers. In a verse of the Big-Veda Visva- 

Vaidik ethnography. . , .. i. xv j • 

niitra asks :—“ What are thy cows doing 
.ninongst the Kikatas ? They yield no milk for oblations and they 
lM‘at no fire,” implying that they were a people who knew not Aryan 
rites. Again in the AtharY’a-Veda, in an invocation to Takinan, 
the personification of itch, as Chachak Devi is now of small-pox, it 
is said that his abode was among the Mujavnts and Mahdvrishas. As 
soon as bom ho sojourned amongst the Bahlikas, and he is hero de¬ 
sired to dejiart to the G&ndh&ris, Miijavats, Angas, and Miigadhus. 
The Kikatas are elsewhere explained to be one witli the M^gadlias 
or people of Behnr. The Bhhlikas are the people of Bnlkh ; Gan- 
dlmi'n is the tract around Peshawar, and tlie Miijavats are elsewhere 
cx[daincd* to be a mountain tribe of the north-west frontier. In 
the Brahmanas, the name * Bdhika* is applied io the tribes of the 


l*aiijttb generally, ahd it would appear that they as well as the K&in- 
bojas, a frontier tribe to the north-west, spoke a dialect of Sanskrit, 
forP4nini, in his grammar, ex|>lains the dialectic differences bo- 


Iworn the speech of the Aiyas And thiit of ;the Bdhikas and Vaska 
Ihose between the Aryan speech and the language of the Kiimlmjns. 
Tliere is also evidO*b^®;lo 


^e piequlc 9 ^’ Gandb&ra were in 


’ HiJ, p. SKS. * Jn t t j j JiBUhar ttta. iMuir, II., 333. 
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the hxbit of holding interconrso and contracting nllianoee with the 
Aryas. From these indications Muir nrgacs that“ AlUiongli in 
individual passages of the Mahdbhdrata hatrod and contempt are 
expressed in reference to the tribes living along the Indus and ite 
five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being re¬ 
garded as of non-Indian origin.” ♦ • * <‘The Indians distinguish 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between tlio 
Indus and the Hindu Kush into two classes; first those to the east¬ 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 

that river, as the Gandharas, are in their estimation Indians;. 

but with the exception of the Kashmiras and some loss known races 
these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the general freedom of 
their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” And Weber' 
similarly remarks :—“ The north-western tribes i taiued their an¬ 
cient customs which the other tribes who migrati d to the east had 
at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from the in- 
fiuence of hierarchy and of caste which arose amongst the latter as a 
consequence of their residence amongst people of alien origin {the 
aborigines). But the later orthodox feehngs of the more eastern 
Aryas obliterated the recollection of their -own earlier freedom 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as re¬ 
negades, instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandon¬ 
ed their own original institutions.” Thus we have throe classes of 
inhabitants in Upper India, that branch of the Aryas to whom the 
composition of the Vedas is to be attributed ; their brethren in race 
and language who did not follow them in the development of their 
religious system and the aboriginal tribes.* 


The question remains os to who were Aryas and who were 


A17M uid Dujua. 


Dasyus. The primitive meaning of the word 
‘Axya* is still a subject of discussion. 


Some trace it throughout the Indo-Europeau region in the ^ Airya* 
of the ancient books of Persia; in the name ^ Ariana’<app}iod to the 


the tribM iua belpaBtag to the font cIbmoi, ** the B&Ukas ami Kbasan, 
offended the piajliHteee m the twtbfr>bom, One of the btoi^t aRaiiut 

theip U tiie aoldacoi and qnchaitity titeir woinen, ** who eaniraad danoc^ in 
ni^lici drun^Jtad nn^tneetd* weihing garlanle and perAnaed with iitignoutK.** 
Aodtiinr thetlthur had no Veda. 00 Vaidtkheremhiv wad no Munriftoo. 


ahafh«r.;, the the; 

thofr ilM 
priuiittl dee Aiytt. 


I tHboswetdd also 

Lri’' au- -.iJm, 






to have heeir it the habit of 
*Viia ditt /Qlugn^ ^ 

' i ' .>r, \v'. 
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tract comprising Her&t, Afghanistan, Khoras&n, and Bilnohistdii ; 
in tho name * Arjaka* (Ir&k); in the word * Ariya’ in the insorip- 
tions of tho Achaemenides; in the name ^ Iran* in those of the Sassa- 
nidos ; in the ^ Arioi* (Ossetes) of the Cancasns; in * Argeia,’ an old 
name of Greeoe ; in the name ‘ Hermann* (Arminins) in Germany; 
and even in * Erin,* the old name of Ireland. The meaning attach¬ 
ed to the word in the earlier hymns of the Big-Yeda appears, how¬ 
ever, to be * light-coloured,’ * pale,* * white,* as compared with the 
Dasyns or black Antoothones. Gradually as the Aryan forces ad¬ 
vanced the word carries with it the meaning of free, noble, brave, 
nasterfnl, wise, os opposed to the enslaved, debased, «ad ignorant 
Dasyns, and here we find the white-faced immigrants* called collec¬ 
tively the Aryan * eomo,* or * colour*, a word which is to-day trans¬ 
lated by caste (daran). The Greeks also knew of this contrast be¬ 
tween the dark and light coloured races of India, for Ktesias records* 
that the Indians were white and black, and that ho himself had seen 
several of the fairer race. The Dasyns are described as a block- 
skinned race who despised the rites and oeremonies-of the Aryas^ 
and again os goblins and demons inhabiting the forests and moun¬ 
tains of the frontier coantries. In the Rig-Yeda it is recorded* 
Indra, "armed with the li|^tning and trusting in his strength, moved 
abont shattering the cities of the Dasyus>’* and the gods are prayed 
to " distingnish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyns : 

" By these (pnoconrs) sahdoe to Uie Aryas all the hostile Disa people 
everywhere, O Indra, whether it be kinomen or strangers who have 
approached and ii^nriotisly assailed ns, do thou enfeeble and destroy 
their power and vigonr and pot them to fiighi”—Who delivered 
(oS) from the destroyer, from calamity; who, 0 powerful (god\ 
didst avert tiie bolt of the DfoA from the Aiya in (the land of) tho 
seven streams.**—^* He who swept away the low D^ colour** (ear- 
mm )—" scattered the servile hosts of black detoeat**—" conquered 
tho black-eldn.** Again Mann writes that those tribes wfaidli am 
without the pale of the oaetes, wlieiher they wpeA tibe langosge of 
the S Oe oh ^has or of ^eAiyas, are called end theteii net 

4 TIm Bunriul ImS lUUMi — 


Jhapm ho p tmmi 
•jfoit,r.«.,au, . 

•reaowal THwiyllvel, _ _ _ 
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wanting evidence to show that some of the opponents of the ortho¬ 
dox immigrants to whom we owe the Yedas were of their own 
colour or caste. In the hymns of the Eig-Veda we have addresses 
to Indra implying the existence of Aryan foes as well as Easyus:— 

" Do thou, heroic Indra,' destroy both these onr foes (onr) D4aa 
and our Arya enemies”—“ May we, associated with thee, the mighty 
one, overcome both D4sa and Arya through thy effectual energy”— 

** Whatever ungodly person, D&sa or Arya, designs to 6ght against 
us, let these enemies be easily subdued by us.” The Aryan tribes, 
we further learn, were divided into clans, each under its own Baja, 
and the newcomers pressed on the old settlers and fought with thtm. 
A formidable coalition of the Bharatas and othem whose family 
priest was Visv&mitra attacked the Tritsns on the Sarasvaii, whose 
spiritual guides belonged to the family of Yasishtha, and we have 
the prayers of both priests invoking the aid of Indra in the coming 
battle. The Bharatas were defeated and the song of victory of 
Yasishtha shows ns that the enemies against which his side fought 
were Aryas. In the Aitariya-Br&hmana, the author, after quoting a 
saying of Yisv&mitra, adds—“ Most of the Dasyns are descended 
from Yisvamitra.” Thus we see how certain Aryas who did not 
follow the orthodox guides became classed with the aborigines, and 
thus arises one source of the great confusion observed in the later 
ethnology. The system existing on earth was also transferred to the 
sphere of the gods, and here we find the Dasyu race represented by 
t^ E&kshasas, D&navas and Doityas, sometimes the rebellious snU 
jects and sometimes the slaves^ of the deities. It is in the later re¬ 
cords that most details are given, but before proceeding further we 
will note the route by which the Aryas passed into Upper Ti ^d ia. 
So late as 1840, Professor Benfey argued tlmt most probably the 
Aryas dwelt for some time in little Tibet, near the sources of the 
Indus, before passing into India, and that the route adopted by them 
was through the passes almig the Knmaon and Gfaphwfil ftontier to 
Indraprastha. In this view he was supported by Professor Weber 
as the only cme oen^stent with the materiab at their dispossil. On 
reading tlffongb the Big-Yeda, howover, both tbeee. emment sdio- 
lars abandoned thia portion and agreed in ihS new generalfy 
accepted, that Aryan tribes naoved from Baktsii Xh<Hal^ 
Is oomeeted trilb Aim la tik$ turn of Hair, IL, Sir. 
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the Hinda Kush through the E&htil raltej and across the Indns^ to 
the Sarasvati, the rente that has been taken in every successive great 
invasion of India 

From the Sarasvati, the Arjas pressed on and occupied the 

upper Du&b, and it is here we find them in 
the Itih&sa period, when the Mah&bh&rata 
was written. The Uttara Kurus are now mentioned as living in 
Hari Varsha, as a people whom no one attempts to conquer and 
their country as the home of primitive customs. In describing the 
condition of the sduthem Euros it is said that they vied in happi¬ 
ness with the northern Eums.** In the R&miyana, it is recorded 
that the Uttara Euros are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy 
and undecaying. In their country there is neither cold nor heat, 
nor decrepitude, nor disease, nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor son, 
a description which has been localised in Eumaon, but here agrees 
better with the tract to the north of the Kashmir valley. Lassen 
remiorks that though the country of Harivarsha belongs to the re¬ 
gion of mythical geography, the existence of the Uttara Kurus has a 
basis of geographical fact from (1) the way the country is mentioned 

* IHd^ SOS, 387. Lmen writet:—** The diftuifon of the Aryu towards the 
■oath, polote to the eondniion that thsjr came from the norih-wcat from the 
eoimtrjr oorth of the YIndhras, proba^ from the region borderinv on the Jumna 
wd the eaetern part of the Tanjih. Their extension to the east between the 
Hlmilare end the Yindbya also indicatce the same eountriea as thdr earlier 
eeata. We And, moroorer, evident traces of the Arjae in thdr advance from tho 
north-weet, haring aerered aaunder the earlier population of Illnduatan and 
driven one portion of It toiriirds the northern and another portion towards tho 
•oathera hills. Ifnnher, we cannet saeutne that the Arjraa tnemaelvee were she 
earilor Inhebltaats who were pushed aside: for the inhabitanti of the Oakhln, 
like tlioee of the Yindhjan range, appear always as the weaker or retiring party, 
who were" driven back by the Aryaa. We mumot ascribe to the non-Aiyan 
trlbee the power of having forced themselves forward through the midet of an 
earlier Aryan population to the scats whteh they eventually oconpted in the 
centre of the country t bat, on the eontrary,ev«rything speaks in favour of their 
having been originally settled in those tracts where we And them at a later 
period and of thdr having <mce oooupied an extensive territory.*' Agaim he 
writesThere 4s oul/ i»e roots by Which we can Imagine the Aryan Indians 
to have immigrated into India: they moat have oome ^ough the Fenjdb and 
they most have nadfSd the Fanj&b through western KthuUsUn. The road lead¬ 
ing frmn the eanntiy <pt the Oxtta iitto eaetern lUimilettn and the valtey af the 
Fenikota or into the upper valley of the Indus, or from Qilgit over the lofty 
jdsli^ bf pcetim down on Eeshativ, rowls now known to ns ei the roughest 
nd iaoet difleaTt that exist end do m.t appear to have been ever much or ire* 
tmeiitiy.iuljBdthlihesof eoumnnieMloA.' we cAn only imagine tho innall tribM 
of IhO Odradaa to have oome by thojieeend jronte frw the nerthpni ride of the 
thdr elevated vaiieyi; bat we eaimot sdppoee the msei of the 
Aritistolmviejsafi^in'UA by;^kki|oed. AU tlm impiwi»4t expolithme of 
WsHmii^ttlrofimes^di ate kdewn twiw have prooceded throogh the Ycetern 
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in the Vedas ; (2) its existence in historical times^ as a real coun¬ 
try, and (8) its being referred to as ihe home of primitive cus¬ 
toms. 

As regards the frontier tribes, the Mahdbh&rata mentions the 
conquest by the F&ndavas of “ the Utsavosankatos, seven tribes of 
Dasyus, inhabiting the mountains.” Again, ** Pukasiisani conquered 
the Daradas with the K&mbojas and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the farthest Kuinbojas and the northern Rishikas.” More¬ 
over, Saineya, the charioteer of Krishna, is said to have ^*made the 
beautiful earth a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands 
of Kambojas, Sakas, Savoros, Kir&tas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. 
The earth was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded 
heads of the Dasyus,” clearly intimating that the word * Dasyu’ is 
here a generic term denoting the whole of the tribes who are previously 
mentioned in this passage. The same record affirms their connec¬ 
tion with the Aryas in the verses ;—“ These tribes of Kshattriyas, 
viz,, Sakas, Yavanas, Kfimbojas, Draviras, Ac., have become Vrisha- 
las from seeing no Brahmans.” This statement is repeated subse¬ 
quently with the addition of the Mekalos, Liitas, Konvasiras, Saun- 
dikas, Darvas, Chauras, Savaras, Barbaras and Kirltas. Again tlie 
Yavanas are said to bo descendants of Turvasu, the Vaibhojas to be 
sprang from Druhyu, and the Mlechchha tribes from Ann. The 
Mah&bh4rata thus not only uses the word ‘ Dasyu’ as a generic tenn 
for the border tribes, but also makes these tribes to belong to the 
Kshattriya or warrior race. How it came to pass that those Kshat¬ 
triyas lost their Aryan status is thus related “ Satyavrata was 
degraded to the condition of a Ohanddla or outcast and called Tri- 
sanku on account of ihree sins (tri-sanku) of (1) killing a cow, (2) 
displeasing his father, and (3} eating flesh not properly oonsemited. 
But on his repentance and feeding the family of Visviimitra during 
a twelve years’ drought, ho was trtmsported to heaven. His des¬ 
cendant B&hu was vanqtadied by the tribes of Hiuhayas and 

Ptolemy des^IbviSerika or CUna as ■nfToaQdedlcr m(>^Iltfda ranges, tho 
Aiiaibian» AuxaclUi Attoinsaiit Kastuii rOniagarUm, Bmodos aiid another called 
Ottorukome, «al ph^ the Otton*Jcorf» faathommMt of nil peer the B>no<.Uaa 
and Scrlkan «ioniitoii>s. It wss doubtlcis trom the saclsnh hugetid quoted in thq 
(ett that the Greeks derived^ tiisic ides of the Hypubprosas, the i^coplo trhO 
lived hthonsstid years, ft long sad happy U|e>, tree Itotp dUaspo and psirc la h 
Uad aU pankUih'iso UeCrlndto's i^<at ^ 
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TJUajhangas^ and died in exile. To him a posthumous son named Saga- 
ra was born, who nearly exterminated the Haihayas and would have 
also destroyed the Sokas, Yavanas, K&mbojas, Firadas and Pohla- 
vas, had they not applied to their family-priest, Yasishtha, for pro¬ 
tection. The priest desired Sagara to refrain from the slaughter of 
those who were as good as dead, for he had compelled the tribes to 
abandon the duties of their caste and all association with the twice- 
born, and Sagara thereon imposed on them peculiar distinguishing 
marks. He made the Yavanas shave their heads entirely, the Sa- 
kas to shave the upper half of their heads, the P&radas to wear their 
hair long, and the Pahlavas to let their beards grow. He deprived 
them of all religions rites and thus abandoned by Brahmans, they 
became Mleohchhas.’*' This instructive le^j^nd shows us that the 
writers of the Itihfisa and early Paur&nik periods believed that these 
tribes had a common origin with themselves, though, as Muir' shows, 
“ they, at the same time, erroneously ima^ned that these tribes had 
fallen away from Brahmanical institutions : thus assigning to their 
own polity an antiquity to which it could in reality lay no claim.” 
In another passage of the Mahibh&rata we have the statement 
that “ in the region where these five rivers (Panchnad, Panj&b) fiow 
after issuing from the mountains dwell the B&hikas called Arattas. 

* * The name of the country is Aratta; the water of it is called 
BAhIka, there dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Praji- 
pati. They have no Veda, no Yedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. 
The gods do not eat the food offered by servile {ddeamiydndm) Yrkb- 
yAs. The Prasthalas, Madras, GandhAras, Arattas, Khasas, VasAtis 
and Sindhuwoviras are nearly all very contemptible.” Here we 
have the Ehasas associated with the tribes of the PanjAb, which 
would show a more westerly location than Knmaon. 


Tbe same record shows us that around BastinApur/ the seat of 


Bigw on tlw JuBoa. 


^e Panda wereDasyus vmriloasly known 
as Asioas, Daityas, Bbilias, Bjtkshasas and 


>ij(rtBMdb3rtiM8«ksaTaiwias,irAulM^fAndM sna FidaavM,soooid- 
laftotheYSTarwi^} Wilson, Vill.,t»0. • Wilsoa, Vin.,SS«,vliottotos 
ttitlteO|«mooaioionlyriwvBiapoi«lteeltlwlM«d»aittt»M4oabsmi wbstbsr 
ttsffSvwiaSTsa the head QOiist^^. ns BkjrtiUoaa sluws tM ion {swft of tte 
’ Um bdr a| liw ISHk ta«o aloaf tMi»asdoti|s<^iMia« Tha 

I of Hm Bimitava ihaVo tbi evowa of tiisliead, as do tbs pst^ooC 
wl^ ^ sye^oodf aslaits tail, fttseoiibtfat vbotboFsmlas 
i. tbs aassilws of ,«wlteiidls mty bsasslgasd toiliMi.sa(l thsn Ibo 
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N%is. The great Kli&ndava forest in the ralley of the Jonma aeor 
Indmprastha or old Behli was oooapied the N&gos under their 
king Takshaka, who were expelled bj fire and driven to take refiige 
in the hills. The Aryos continued their progress and preceded by 
Agni, the god of fire, occupied the whole country as far as the SadA- 
nfca or Gandak. We also read that Arjuna during his exile visited 
the holy places and at Hardwkr met UMpi, the daughter of the N&ga 
Rdja V&mki, whom he espoused. The same record gives a brilliant 
description of the city of the Ndga iUyo, that it “ contained two 
tliousand krores of serpent inhabitants ; and the wives of all those 
serpents were of consummate beauty. And the dty contained more 
jewels than any person in the world has ever seen, and there was a 
lake there which contained the water of life and in which all the 
serpents used to bathe.*’ Throughout the Mahdbhdrata the Himk- 
layn is considered holy ground, the well-loved home of the gods, 
where there were many places of pilgrimage (tirtAas). 

After the destraction of Dw&raka, when the P&ndavas were told 
PindaTtti retire to the Vyasa that their power had departed and 
Hioiilajo. tiipy should now think of heaven alone, 

it was to the Himalaya that they retired. Placing Parikshit on the 
throne of Hasiintipur and Ynyutsu in Indraprastha, Tudhishthiia 
then took off his earrings and necklace and all the jewels from his 
fingers and arms and all his royal raiment: and he and his brethren, 
and their wife Draupadi, clothed themselves after the manner of 
devotees in vestments made of the bark of trees. And the five 
brethren threw the fire of their domestic sacrifices and cookery into 
the Ganges and went forth from the city following each other* 
First walked Tudhishthira, then Bhima, then AiQ'una, then Kkkula, 
then Sahdeva, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they vent 
through the country of Banga toward the rising of the sun; and 
after passing through many lands they reariied the Himilaya moun* 
tain, and there they died one after the other and wem transported 
to the heaven Indra.” From Kunn&chal in the extreme, east 
neu* the B[llli to Jamnotei and the Ddn the wanderings of the Plhs* 
davas are noted^ by some*" rock or stream ocaBmenEK>rating some 
exploit or callug to nund some scene in the stop^ of thsir travels. 
At Deo Dhdra, the grey grpsite bonlders iteRr ^ crest of the ri^ge 
are said to.'haTe been i^own tMe in sjioxtby the P^davss. ^ 
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to tlie toinplo of Dovi in the same place are two larne boniderif the 
uppermost of which, called * Ban-eila/ is cleft right through the 
centre h^ a deep fresh-looking fissure, at right angles to which there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock. A smaller boulder on the top is 
said to have been the weapon by which Bhima Sena produced these 
fissures and the print of his fire fingers is still pointed out. Bon-sila 
itself is marked with the lines for carrying on the gambling game 
of poicMti which even in their wanderings the Findaras could not 
abandon. They ore also the reputed founders of the five temples to 
Siva as Kedfireswar and did penance at P&ndnkeswur dose to 
Badarinfith. All along the connse of the sacred rirer are pools and 
streams, temples and rocks, sacred to the Pindavas and across the 
Ganges in QRhri, the course of the Jumna is in a lesser degree 
consecrated to their memory. At Bhimghora above Hardwfir the 
priests diow the imprint of the hoofs of Bhima's horse, and they say 
that Drona, the preceptor of the P&ndavas, resided in the eastern 
portion of the valley of Dehra Dfin« the Dronapko-asrama of the 
Ked&rapkhanda. 

The law-book of the M&oavas is clearly in its present form the 

outcome of many hands at various times, 
but will be more conveniently refinrred to 
under the received title * Monu.* It is still the great anihority 
on the systemotio ethnography and cosmogony of the Hindus^ 
and affords us farther evidence of the existence of the beli^ 
that the majority of the border tribes were regarded as of the same 
stock as the Aryas, but degraded members of it It tells ns that 
the refiarenoes made in the Shlstras to castes other than the four is 
mmly for the sake of convenience and conformity to common 
usage.** Evmiihe very lowest classes, such as the Nishfidas and 
(%lbddlas, are derived from the miscagenati<m of the fonr castes. 
Like the authors of the ICah&blrirata, Ihsnu affirms that the Kshat* 
iriya tribes Phundrokas, Odras, Dnviras, Kfimbojas, T^avaaas, 
Bokas, Pfirados, Fkhlavas, Ohitms, Kirdtas, Baradas, and Khasas, 
becaaskTrishalas' or dutoasti fiom the extinction of sacred rites and 
from lriridgiio hiteroonise riith Bridnnans. Farther, as already 
iioti^ he deeiaces that aB the iribril w^oh Ity loss cd rimr^ rites 
and thi lilai have beeomo ottteaila fimin the pale of tiie 
whathar or of Aiyat, 
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are called Dasyus/* Here we have again the connecting link be* 
tween the mirlier and the later records and the natural explanation 
of the entire phenomena. As in Africa^ at tiie present day, the 
tribes converted to IsUun, leaving behind them their heathen prac¬ 
tices, look with contempt and even hatred On their brethren in race 
who adhere to paganism, so the Aryas despised those of thmr race 
who remained content with the primitive belief which was once their 
common property and refused to accept the sacerdotal innovations, 
or who being of non-Aryan descent declined to accept the Brah- 
•manical creed. The terms of abuse used towards these tribee by tiie 
priestly writers prove nothing more than the existence of the * odium 
theologkunC which has burned fiercely m all climes and countries 
from the earliest dawn of history, to the present day. The preoed- 
ing extracts show that even in the most orthodox writings the Kfaa- 
sos are looked on more as heretical members of the great Aryan 
fismily than as outcast aborigines, and that from a very early period 
they have been recognised as an important tribe in Upper India. 


According to the Mahdbhirata, Krishna visited the hermitage 

of Upamanyn in the Himilaya, where " the 
AHtutoui to Badarl. ^ ^ ji iL u* 

mongooee aporto in tfinenaiy &ihioiiinth 

snakes and tigers with deer.** He alM visited the Pdndavas in thrir 

exile and » said to have himself, in company with Aijnna, lived a 

oonsiderable time in Badari. Arjnna as Nara and Krishna as N6- 


ra^ma ^ mounted on the chariot of righteousness, performed an 
ondecaying penance on the monntain Qandhamddana.** There 
were visited by the sage N&rmda, who “ descended rapidly from the 
sky to the spacious BidarL Iliere he saw the ancient gods, the two 
most excellent Bishis,*’ and there he remained with them fbr a thoa- 


sand years. Again it is said tiuit the Chakravarti Dambbod* 
bhava, having an overweening oonoMt of his own prowess^ visited 


Gandbsm&dana (Badari gronp of peeks) with his army end reaolved 


to overthrow the Bishia. Ih^ tried to put him off by aayiag that 


they were diveated of aU earthly paasions and lived in tn e^ioephere 
of peace. Daiiibhodbhav% however, resolved to attack theai, when 
Hlra took abandfhl of straws and aoatteriiig them to the windb ae 
whitened the eir and so filled the eyas, ears, and noaea of the men 
'(^Bifinhhodbhiva'aarioy ^t they &11 ot %t aiid aaod ^ 
peace s referring donbte to a soow-etOfiB elieowtoed hf 4e 
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invadeffl. In another part of the same record Krbhna is thus 
addressed Formerly Krishna, then didst roam for ten thousand 
yeua on Ghindham^dana, where the Mnni S4yangriha was. * * 
Thon didst stand on the spacious Badari, a htmdrcd years with thy 
arms alofi, on one foot, subsisting on lur, with thy outer garments 
thrown off, emaciated, with thy veins swollen.” Badari is also 
called 8iddhlUmwa, * the hermitage of the perfect*, ** where the 
illnstrious Vishnu was perfected when performing a great act of 
austerity in tiie form of a dwarf, when tiie empire of the three worlds 
had been tideen away from Lidra by Bali.** Tradition states that 
B4ma performed austerities at Bikhikes, and his brother Lachhman 
at Tapuban, in order to wipe away the sin of slaying B4vana. The 
grammarian Varamchi also visited the Himhlaya and by propitiat- 
hig l&dikdeva obtained from him the materials for his Pininiya gram¬ 
mar.’ When near his death Varamchi again retired to Badari, and 
^throwing off this mortal cod, resumed as Fushpadanta* his seat 
among the brilliant spirits of heaven.** Gun&dhya, brother of Push- 
padaata, followed his example and worshipped * the crescent-crested 
deity* in his mountain home. It was here, too, that Sahasr&nika, 
lija of Kansambhi, when wearied with the toils of state, spent bis 
declining years in solitude and devotion.’ 

'We now come to the Fanrimik period and find that the legends 

oonoeming the Himidaya have grown with 
the people, and that in the later development 
ofHindn mythology they occupy a nmeh more important place. 
There is little donbt that tiie story of Mount Mera, the (^ympns of 
the Indian gods, was suggested by the sight of the lofty summits 
of the Himfila^ crowned with perpetual snow. ^e geogr^hi- 
cal notices contained in the I^irinas we have the traditional distri- 
hntion of the countries and peoples then known to the oompilots, 
and to their pages, amorist mneh that is pnerSe and absn^, we 
must look for the little further aid to our reseandies that can be 
deriv^'ftom Indigenous sontoes. "Lmets^ writesIt is true that 

>V11soik,ni.,194. Stastl it awtittoiMd la thtFiama 

rwdaaatjtniQS it iMtlealttly 

oilatyMl. PadiftdtaU vtt bom ta ]3«ri4a|taM4 froia woiiU|ipiag lltbldeo 
was wiwwtfb lUtItyoar aattig wt<|i Jayt,<ata)dibaro< BtItSawmii aad rttiial 
uliibwIafatalftMltri. 9o idto Ja ma Vitma Mbs lUit tatirii tlhanottr <4 
Ike lla|t at Ktftir 

Ifl*'' ■'' iMWf*' Uo * 81 ?! ill I i ‘ i 


Ptoftaik period. 


t- 
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we might be tempted to discover in the superior sacrcdness which 
they (the Aryas) ascribe to the north, a reference, unintelligible to 
theinselvcSi to a closer connexion which they had formerly with the 
northern countries : for the abodes of most of the gods are placed to 
the north in and beyond the Him&laya and the holy and wonderful 
mountain of Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the som 
direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which wo have referred has been 
developed in India itself and is to be derived from the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summit of the Him&laya glittering far and wide over the 
plains and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and tlie knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloud¬ 
less sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily desig¬ 
nate the north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; 
while its holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression pro¬ 
duced upon the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kum, the 
Elysium in the remotest north, may be most properly regarded as 
an ideal picture, created by the imagination of a life of tranquU 
felicity, and not as a recollection of any early residence of the Ku¬ 
rus in the north. Such at least is true of the representation which 
we have of this country in the epic poems. It is, however, proba¬ 
ble that originaliy, and as late as the Yaidik era, a recollection of 
this sort attached itself to that country, though in later times no 
trace of it has been preserved.’* 

It is not difficult, therefore, to picture the Aryan immigrants 

_ arriving at the Ganges and sending some 

Oiaeerenr KslUi. ® ® ^ 

adventurous spirits to explore its sources. 

After traversing the difficult passes across the snowy range and the 
inclement table-land of l^bei, they discovered the group of moun¬ 
tains called KaiUs' and the lakes from which flowed fmih the great 
rivers to water and give life to the whole earth. ^Die ragged graa- 
deor of the soene, the awful aolitude and the triali and (kngers of 
the way its^ naturally suggested ib an inuiginaiive and simple 
pe(^le that they had at length redimovered tl^ gdSdsn l|t)d»* the 

i^htasittcKsMissMmtehs'^ tltelaaarifla w«i|d ogMatflr 
ii»w that theHladasdlaoevMrid tiM ecftalrjr arouad UliiiMSrwvr worn H had 
aliwdyhmoocivMliyaTIbfiaaiast. * Jatem aMf% 8aTsrm hhtml i 
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true homos of their gods whom they had worshipped whon appear¬ 
ing under mildor forms os storm and Ore and rain in the plains bolow\ 
In the coarse of time, Biuhmanical innovations cansed tho worship 
of Agni, V&yn or Indra, Sdrya and the other Yoidik gods to give 
place to a system where the intervention of a sacerdotal caste be¬ 
tween tho worslnp])er and his creator was essential. The transfer 
to thenow system of die localities already held sacred soon followed, 
and Brahma, Vishno, and Siva, tho triad of the new revelation, 
took possession of the Himalaya. In place of domestic worship 
offered by individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, a highly ornate ritual was introduced administered by a 
consecrated class and addressed to visible types. It is in this later 
stage that we find Hinduism ns described in the Pur&nas, so late 
indeed that the worship of Brahma had already almost become ob¬ 
solete. In the Vedas,^ tlie one universal Being is of a higher 
order than a personifiaation of attribute or elements and however 
imperfectly conceived, or unwortliily described is God. In the 
Forums, tho only Supreme Being is supposed to be manifest in the 
person of Siva or Vishnu either in tlie way of illusion or in sport; 
and one or o^er of these divinities is therefore also the cause of all 
that is,-—is, Idmself, all that exists.** The Pur&nas exhibit a secta- 
rkU fervour ai)d exclusiveness not found in the Bara&yana and only 
to a qualified extent in the Mah4bharata. “ They are no longer,** 
says Professor Wilson, ** authorities for the Hindu belief os a whole ; 
they are special guides for separate and, sometimes, conflicting 
branches of it; compiled for the evident purpose of promoting 
prefer^tial or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
Biva.”' 


Befoi^e proceeding further with our subject, it will be convenient 

succinctly to describe here the Por&nas which 
ThePurliiu. form the class of writings that give us the 

greatest detadls concerning the Himalaya. There are eighteen 
Fur&nas .compiled at varions times by different hands.* The 
Vishnu Purina which been translated by Professor H. H. Wilson 
qnd ^tedby Dr/F. Hallis t^e priiim^ and next to theBh&gavata 
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i« still regarded as the great authority on matters connoted with 
their religion by largo sections of the Hindu csommunity. Both 
are compiled in the form of a dialogue in which some person 
relates the contents in reply to the inquiries of another. In 
the extracts hereafter given from the Skinda Purtea, the narrator 
is Sdta,» or properly ‘ a Bdta’ a bard or panegyrist and pupil 
of Vyksa, the generic name for a compiler or editor). Each Purina 
is divided into khandna or boohs, which are again subdivided into 
chapters which often consist of mdhdlmyoi or collections of local 
legends like the Minasa-khanda and Kedara-khanda of the Skinda 
Purina noticed hereafter. Regarding this latter work, Professor 
Wilson writes :—** It is uniformly agreed that the Skinda Purina, 
in a collective form, has no existence and the fragments in the shapo 
of samhOaSi khandaa and mdMtmyaiy which are affirmed in various 
parts of India to be portions of the Purina, present a much more 
formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense number (81,100) 
of which it is said to consist,” The more celebrated of these por¬ 
tions are the Kishi-khanda, giving a description of Benares, and the 
Utkala-khanda, giving an account of the holy places in Orissa. 
Besides these there are a Himavatrkhanda devoted to Nepil, a Rewa- 
khanda, a Brahmottara-khanda and others. ’ There are also several 
separate sam/wtas or collections. The mdluUmyM are, however, the 
most numerous, and even Colonel Vans Kennedy thinks that they 
« have rather a questionable appearance.” Many of the AAandos, 
such 08 the Kishi-khanda, are quite as local as the mdUtmyas, 
« being legendary stories relating to the erection of certain temples 
or groups of temples and to certain lings; the interested origin of 
which renders them, very reasonably, ol^ects of suspicion.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson adds “ In the present state of our acquaintance 
with the reputed portions of the Skinda Purina, my own views of 
their authenticity are so opposed to those entertained by Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, that instead of admitting all the samUitas and 
Uandas to be genuine, I doubt if any one of them was ever a part 
of the Skinda Purina.” * * are in all,parts of India 

various com^latlons ascribed to the Purinte whi<ffi wer formed 
any portion of Aeir eootents and whi(h, alth^h offerings eomo- 
mea, owM local ihfonhition and ftl local 
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popular traditional are not| in jnsticei to be confounded with the Pu* 
rihiaa ao as to oauae tbem to be cbai*ged 'with even more aerioua 
errora and anaohroniama than thoae of which they are guilty.” The 
8 k&nda and Brahminda^ Purinaa are thoae to which the majority of 
the modem fabricaliona have been attributed by their authors who 
have ** grafted peraonagea and fictiona of their o-wn invention on. a 
few hinta from older authoritiea.” Th^ retain the form of the 
genuine Pnr&na, the dialogue and many of the atoriea giving them 
the local colouring neoeaaary for the particular object in view. 
** Still|” aa I have elaewhere aaid,* ** imperfect as they aroi and 
disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of later timeSi the 
Pnrinaa with the great epic poemsi are the chief amongst the few 
historical records we possess of any antiquity to assist ns in com¬ 
piling an account of the heroic age.” 

We shall now briefly refer to the geography of the Pur&nas 
TIm of the which commences with the chapter on cos- 

•“**** mogony and is here closely connected with 

the geography of nor&ern Kumaon and the adjoining part of Tibet. 
One account of the creation of the earth relates how VishnUi in his 
boar inoaraationi supported the earth on his tusks’ as it was about 
to sink into the waters and then fixed it on the thousand heads of 


the king Ananta; whilst another likens the earth to a lotuSi the stalk 
of which springs from the navel of Vishnu as he lies asleep at the 
bottom of the ocean. The world was then in chaos and Brahma 
arose and formed the seven great island continents :—Jambu, Plak- 
shoi S&lxnali| Kusai Krauncha, Suka, and Pushkara, separated from 
Mch othw by the seas.’ Jambu-dwipa is again divided into nine 
vahhat or regions and in the centre of all is the glorious mountain 
of MerU| of various colours :* on the east it is white like a Brah¬ 
man ; on the south it is yellow like a Vaisya; on the north it is red 
like dawning mom or a Ksbattriyai and on the west it is dark 


^Gotoasl WUf«Kt|n anting the torgnriee of hit own iMUidft who had 
tibrieiM a Wooie lov earn of tbeoe Pwinaa otito the flkiiwta, BrahiBlada aSd 
Hdaa Farfaaa the ** INwSaa# t/Mutu oad iMspettofi.*' As. Bea^TIlLi ssa. 
•Oaaetleir»l^<l. ^Gwaj^Wacd, 1, S; l^hihe pie* 

MBS the theoiy MpiMlaf s w ish faek ii la Sbid thi^ are dne to VUW 
ohaiMtnf bli hjirfiien Inn one tnih toaBOther. «It la said that allflie 
kdaBdafiHlcSilaari^ l e tw s inlattftB and IKdaiiatathcaalt aoa i 


tag mheMB B] 
gfestwMticr 


ilaai p e rt the 
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like (ihe dry leeves or a Siidra. Hera is drcnlar in shape and 
forms the mwin of the lotos.' It stands on the most elevated por¬ 
tion of the centnd division of Jamba known as Uivrita. South of 
Mem the Nuhadha moontains separate Ilivrita from Harivarsha $ 
•oath of the latter, the Hemakdta divides it from Kimporosha, and 
farther south the third or Himavat range fcorms the hoondary be¬ 
tween Kimpnmsha and Bh&rata. Similarly three ranges of moun¬ 
tains form the boundaries of oountriM on the north. First coma 
the Nila range between Ilavrita and Bamyaka on the north; then 
the Sweta moantains bordering the country of Hiranmaya where 
there is much gold; and again the Srinj^ range separating Hiran- 
maya firom the country of the Uttara Kurus. All these names 
would lead us to believe that die writers had the coimtry to the 
north of the Kashmir valley in view, though the names subsequmit^ 
mmttcmed are clearly connected with upper Qarhwtl and Kumaon* 
To the east of lldvrita lies the country of Bhadrdsva and to the west 
the country of Ketum&la. Four mountains form buttresses to Hmut 
on the east is Mandaxa ; on the south Gandhamddapt or Mera- 
mandara ; on the west Yipula or Kumuda, and on the north Su* 
pdrswa. On each of these stands severally tukadam^ine (AnMuee* 
phalu* cadamba)f a Jambu-ixee {Eugenia Jamb<^ana)f a p^UrinB 
{Fieui rdigioia)f and a nyagrodhoAtt^ {Ficue indiaa), Hiere are 
also four great forests and four great lakes,* the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods and which are called Amnoda, Mah4« 
bhadra, Asitoda, and M&nasa. The last is the Minarsarovara of the 

> In tlM ihaps like an InTsrtsd conn. ■ For a Inor doieription ol 

coelilolufromthoViTaPnciMioeWlIlMdliu^s.Boo.,Y11L,SU. Aoootding 
to him tho Fnriaao plaoo a gnat lake oidlodl Blndv-ooiovara to tko north of 
IfinaHMorara, and hot fOr tta dbtaaea It might be Identided with tho Bdwan 
Hrador B&khaa TDithoCEmLaganof tho'nbotaaa ’whieh adjoint and la oon* 
aeotod with Qio Mip&n. On tho Chlnoie map ol India O-noon-tohl laglron 
as dm namoof lakoMlna andthoQangrl raago haa tho aamo hamo. 1b tho 
CflgloMao books It la eallod Anotat^ Tho Amnoda lako or * lake o< tho dawn,' 
whidils oald to Uo ooat of mn a, mag bo tho Cho BmAyn or gmigy»f««^«*>, tf moHiir 
b«ttlinilartoBMoam%o^lohllosnflflrthaaoiiroo(rfthoBrahnMMpinta. tbflio 
woot of Mins lo tho Sitoda lake, from which lotaefl tho Afota Oandaki or 
* wootom Oandak,’ Idontiflod by Willard with tho Chihalin or Qsw t oo that Ihia 
lakomootbotholaleeof tho Ftmfr, hat It moro piobabiy t!to Oho Korirl, tha 
aooroo of the wortwn Batlal. The MahShhodia iaho In tho north my ho Idonti¬ 
flod with one of tiw lakoo of tho taUa-tand. thoio oppoara to ha a sriagliag ni 
ioebtmoof thooomttnrlothoaerthol Koohmfr with SmIo ttmo of tho eooatty 
northof Xnmaonlnthoooooeomtti. la tomoBbra poorly luMsaHa thofioap 
et m oan t a ln o to tho north and woot of 

haorboed of lake Ifiaa. .i ■ ' ^ 
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biiuClatam DisraxoTB 


Hindus snd Cho M&p4n of the Tibetans, of which more here^ 
after* 


Hem in its widwt sense embraces the elerated table-land of 

western Tibet between Elail&s on the east 

Booadftfltti of MfiYiL 

and the Moztiigh range on the west and be¬ 
tween the Himarat on the soath and the Knen-lnen range on ihe 
north. “ It lies between them like the pericarp of a loins and the 


eonntries of Bh&rata, Ketnmila Ehadr&swa, and Uttara Knm lie 
beyond them like the leares of a lotus.** In the valleys of these 
mountains «re the favourite resorts of the Siddhas and Chiiramas 
and along their slopes are agreeable forests and pleasant cities peo¬ 
pled by celestial spirits, whilst the Gaaidharvas^ Yakshas, Bdkshasas^ 
Daifyas, and Dl&navas pursue their pastimes in the vales. There^ 
in short, are the regions of Swaiga (Paradise), the seats of the 
righteous and where the wicked do not arrive even after a 
hundred births, * * there is no sorrow, nor weariness, nor 
anxiety, nor hunger, nor apprehension; the inhabfbints are exempt 
from all infirmity and pain and live in uninterrupted enjoym^t 
few ten twelve thousand years. Devi never sends rain upon 
them, for the earth abounds with water. In those plaoes there is 
BO distinciion er any suooession of ages.*^ Ihis account agrees 
well with Homeris description* of 01yBq>ns in the Odyssey, vi,. 
48.*— 


**(M7inpiis, where Ih^ s«if fhe blewed gods 
B^poee for over in Moon obodest 
Bo slonar UmIo ollarart thooo anauniis swoop. 
Bo dioworo or nows bedew the oaotod sleop ( 
Bot doadloM.ddei eerene above ere qussd 
And gatden ladiaaoe piajrs aroand.tto head.*' 


The aoeompanying figure* reprQsents'the worldly lotus fioating 
i^pon the waters of the ooesn whtdi is surrounded hf the Snvsma- 
l^dnii ot hmd of and ^ n^imtains of the Lokal(dms andls iii 

, liiilr,n.^4S(b ThtwuBildea is IsiaUor to m ia the 8sftd> 



*'TlMiere aee idiewBwn, 
Sberi^id^'edM'adres^ ; 
nw Sw k sit iebr fbe lead e^ttw M' 

r 'k 
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•c<»rdance with the iheoiy expressed in the BhligaFata and Brah- 
mdada PorAnas:— 



On ihe sammit of Mem is the dty of Bnihina and, like filamenti 

from the root of the lotos, nnmeroiu sboqih 
tains project from its base. Within Mimti 
is adorned ** irith the self^moTing oars of the floods, aU beantilial f In 
its petals are the abodes of the gods, like hearen s in Its petals, I say, 
they dwell with their consorts. T^re reside ahpVe Brahma, god 
of gods, With four ftoes j the greatest of those who know ^ Yeda^ 
the grsatesiof* the {peai gods also of the inferior onee^ 1!heiie'hi 
the ocfl^ of Biil^aai Oonsis^g of the whole easth, el ell Aoib w%> 
grsat ^ eijeot of ioitr wldies : thonssnds ^ gj^ gods 
heanti$d oonct i there dwell the flrihmaribtei^ 
oMki of the Mr a p A ta i or gaardte of ^ regilM 



m 


HIMXLATAN DISTBtCTff 


east, Indra sitting upon a vimdmf resplendent like a thousand smis; 
in the second interval between east and south is Agni or Jivani, 
from whom sprang the Vedas. In succession comes Vaivoswata- 
Ydma called by mankind Su-Sanykma, Virupakslm, Varuna also 
called Subhdvati, Vayu called Qandhdvati, Mahodaya and Is&na. 
According to the Vishnu Purdna, the city of Brahma is enclosed by 
the Ganges, which, issuing from the foot of Vishnu and washing the 
lunar orb, falls here from the skies and after encircling the city 
divides into four miglity rivers Bowing in opposite directions. These 
rivers* are the 8ita, which passes through the country of 'Bhadrdswa ; 
the Alaknanda, "wliich Bows south to BMrata; the Oboksha, which 
traverses Ketumdla, and the Bhadra, which washes the country of 
the Uttara Kurus. Other Purdnas describe the detention of the 


Ganges in the tresses of Siva until set free by king Bhagtrath and 
escaping thence formed seven streams :—^tbe Nalini, Hlddini, and 
P&vani going east; the Chakshu, Sita, and Siiidhu gmng west; and 
the Bbagirathi going south. The Sita is supposed to Bow from an 
elephant’s head, the Alaknanda from a cow’s bead, the Chakshn 
from a horse’s head, and the Bhadra from a lion’s head, and they are 
so represented on the dunese map compiled in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury to illustrate the travels of Chinese pilgrims in Imlia which 
will be found in the pocket to this volume. Wilson^ would 
identify the Bhadra with the Obi, the Sita with the Hoang-ho, 
the Alaknanda with tilO Ranges, and the Chakshn vnth the Oxns, 
and this may be what is intended, for according to Chinese accounts^ 
the Sita or Yarkand river, which flows into Lob-nor, is supposed to 
Iwre an underground connection with the swamps near Kokonor, 
vividoh form the head-waters the Hoang-ho.* As a matter of fact 
ifosloealtnKKtions identify the Bhadra with the Indus or * lion-river,’ 
Biing*ohin-4samba (or khmmpay of the ^betans* (m tire north } tim 


»teoidwtiwHssag«l»,iJ>taMBid>,0« iw,a iid I n t Ba *YUF., 
Ut.l7t. ZiAiAiie..|l^ 411^ ^BsrtertoMsImd 

iilM Stine Tllietaii iwitoeB la ists, Aa Bee., XV. la the greet ChlMM eeap 
jmfijrod ertevef ttofotr eoiaei|»er ple^ tfw 

oeueCthe Jlioa, deithaiit, boree pad ex ffUee: iSlW- f e g tel aa the eeet, 
♦AySaaattoeoatfyAfatdeoa tin t ai t le apt ea ih s n B tl ii; 'Xtmfmm 

iieltie fcAeieUi to the . a b e rarnft (L4IShi Atlli the Iwlae et 


the ead eaita (Wl, 111) vtHw The n^eiitMa hnuM^ til 

iennod ia the a aea l^, thej Me hi t4ei 4 w,th4#MMrlhi4riiii 
etitB*taMnitbia^reCi:xeaef4a#fi7UMea notioav^Aervfpe^ Mrhepi irm 
orfgla fitot tlFifoathil^ t« 
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Chaksha witii the Brahmaputra or 'horae-riyer/ Iho Tamjjfoh- 
iamba of the Tibetans on the east; the AlaVwanda with the Satadm 
or Satlaj or * bnll^rirer/ the J^ng-chiorkamba of the Tibetans on the 
west, whilst the fourth riyer is the KamAli or MaptJiurhmha or 
* peacook-riyer’ on the south. All these rivers take their rise in the 
Mina and Bikhas lakes or in the mountains near them known aa 
by the Hindus. 

A volume might be written on Mem alone, but we must return 
to our ge(^praphioal investigatiions and first to the sub-divisions of 
the island-continent Jambu. It was Agnidhra who, according to 
the Vishnu Purina, divided Jamba into nine portions amongst his 
nine sons—^Kibhi, Eimpumsha, Harivarsha, Uivrita, Bamya, Hiran- 
vat. Kora, Bhadrisva, and Ketumila. Nibhi reomved the ommtry 
called Hima south of the Himavat mountains and was blessed with 
a son named Bishabha, whose eldest son was Bharata, after whom 
the country was named Bhirata. This is the name ther^ore of the 
country to the north of the salt sea and south of the snowy moun¬ 
tains which is described as again divided into nine subordinate poi^ 
tions, vw.,—Indra-dwipa, Easeramat, Tiunravarna, Gabhastimat, 
Niga-dwipa, Saumya, Gindharva, and Virana and the ninth un¬ 
named.' It has seven main diains of mountainsMahendra 0n 
Orissa); Malaya (southern portion of western ghits); Sahya (north¬ 
ern portion of the western ghits); Suktimat; Bikaha (in Gond- 
wina): Vindhya and P&ripitra (northern and western Yindhyas). 
Amongst the rivers ^tfntion is made of the Satadm (Satlaj) and 
Chandiablriga (Ghlnib) as flowing from the Hiniavat The Yiyn 


animals: m tiw Indna from tfw Uon*S a>oatli| ths Gangas, Jfa>‘ciaiia 
tromtimsaf Iha p eaae ek t tha Sa t laj, Inaynaifa M a fcai ^fi— thataltlMia' 
and tha S««r.a*dl-Ma4aS ovrivar of TUmkCieai thaasaiAad thahoaai.” 
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Parana adds a nnmber of inferior mountains and gives the follow- 
ing as the rivers of Hiinavat :~Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru 
(Satlaj), Ohandrabh^ga (Cfain&b), Yamuna (Jumna), Sarayu (Barju), 
Airavati (Havi), Vitasta (Jhelam), Vip&sa (Bi4s), Devika (Ghdgra), 
Kuhu, Gomati (Gumti), Dhutpdpa, (old junction of Kaggar and 
Satlaj), Bdhuda, Drishadvati (Kaggar), Kausiki (Kosi), Vritiya, 
Nirvira, Gandaki (Gandak), Ikshu (affluent of the Brahmaputra), 
and Lohita (ditto). 


In the Brahmdnda and Vdjru Puranas we have favorable exam- 

Locai geography in the pl®* » more local and detailed geographi- 
Brahmands Far&aa. description and are able to identify many 

of tiie places referred to. It will, however, be only necessary to 
give the text of a portion as an example. The first extract is from 
Wilford*s translation of the Brahmdnda Purdna, in which the fol¬ 
lowing account of the streams that flow from Meru is given :— 


The water of the ocean coming from heaven upon Uera is like oMrito, 
and from it ariaea a river which through aeven channels encircles Mera for a 
space of ei^tV'fonr yojsnss sad then divides into four stresms springing over 
the four atmted hills towards the fonr cardinal points. One stream goes over 
llandsca in the esst and enoirelea the beantiful grove of Chaitraratlia and fails 
Into the Amnoda lake and goea thence to the mountains of Sitanta,* Sumanta, 
giuiTW^jf ■, Mdddyavanta toValkanka, Muii, Rishabha, from hill to hill. It 
then **ns to tlw ground and waters the country of IBBiadrisra, a beautiful and 
extensive Islaid, and then it joins the eastern ocean near the Pnrva-dwipa or 
leatfin W***- The aouthem bnuich goes to Gandhsmidsns* from hill to hill and 
from rtone to atone. It encirelea the forest of Gandhsmidsns, or Devs-nandsna, 
when it is called the Alskaaaada.* It goes to the northern lake called Minaaa, 
to the king of moantains with three sommita, fheaoe to the momitaiaa of 
jnabadhs, Tamribha/ Swetodara, Knmnla, 'another king of 
UIV Vaaadhira,^ HemakAta, Devaarb^ the great moontain Fta&eluka, tlie 


ftro>pMked Tendinkfitn f thence to SAilfsa and the Himavat, and then this wy 
litmilrtom itieam lam* Into the aontham ooesa. llelifdleni leoelvod It on hie 
head feow wtdeh, spiseiUng all over hla body, Ita wmten arc become sMst 
It Mli lhaa on Htmichal, from whldi it goea over the eecth i hence 


HnaomoChMfO. TihUw wmt(ojwiw) to* tafic river enrirriing. the forcsta 
TThHinitfn Itlaat^ym^tieno nari lallo latotbetakaffltoda. Thanealtgoaa 
tp and to tha IHmoda lake^ to tha momttaiiia oa^ 

fllig|^4Mn>viidA«ya, KapUa^dandhattUann* ‘Flajaan, .KnmndiHnadhnariiria, 




•2l«wa thiongh ^ Kffl vattc^. 

« Tbafi to n attmm^ihid fiM#w 
Pandiaohdltipionp} tlin|K«at«M 


lifBvtntiMXanmaalllBriBayn lPd n^ 
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Aajaiia, Makata-JiTlBhnft» Svete filled with Imrge tnakoi. to the thouesnd-pcakod 
moontaint the Firijita moontain^ throegh KcAiimdla, a large countiy, and thea 
falli into the ireetem ocean. North from Mera theM falla a branoh called ISiadni 
and Bhadr&>eoma upon Soparsva of gold, which it mcirclca and goce to the lake 
called Sitodaka in the foieat of Bhadri-aoma. Thence to the monntadne ol 
8ankha>k(ita, Vriaha-rataa, Nila, Kapiqjala, Indranila, Mah^nila, Ilemaaringa, 
Swetaaringa, Suniiga, the mount with a hundred peaks, rnahkara, Durja-iija, 
Var&ha, Mayfira and JaUuUti. After eroding a thousand lesser hills it goes to 
the three-peaked moontain called Visbuddha and then into tiia northern 
country to the Oaudltamadana. Along the banks of the ApararGandika or 
western Gandak is the country of Kctum&la, renowned for men mighty in deeds 
strong and powerful, and lor women bright as the lotus, whom to see- is to love. 
There is the great panasa tree' oud there resides Iswara.* The eastern Gandak 
ia in Bhadriawa.” 


Vdyn Purina. 


In the Br&hma Furitna it Is said that Vishnu resides in Bhad> 

niswa with the countenance and the head of 
a horse : in Bhtirata with the head of a tor¬ 
toise {ktirma) : in Keiu-mula with the head of a boar {vardha ): and 
in Kura with the head of a fish The V^yu Pnr&nB 

describes the country to the west of Mem as contaioing numerom 
valleys divided by ranges of hills. 


About the moontaina of Subaksha and Sikhiaaila ia a level country about 
a hundred yojanaa in extent and there the ground emits flamea.* There ie 
Vibhivaau or Vaan simply who prcaidea over the fire burning without fuel. 
Within the mountain ia the Matu-linga, ten yojanas broad, and there ie the her* 
mltage of Vribaspati. Like these two moun^ins the Kummla and Anjana(Uaok> 
ranges also enclose a valley between them.* Between the great mountains Krishna 
and Ftndnra ia a level country enclosing a valley abounding with the lotus 
Ananta-sada.* Between Sanku«kuta and the Vriahabha mountains is tile Faru- 
ahaka country, the abode of Kimiaraa, Uragaa, Nagaa, and holy men. Betweeo 
Kapinjala and Niga-uila ia a tract adorned with many groves. It abnnnda witii 
fruits and flowers. The Kinnaras and Uragaa with tribes of piouS and good 
men lire there. There am beautiful groves of irikshd (vine), nigartmga (orange) 
and badari (•tone>trait) trees. The portion lying between the Pnahpaka and 
Ma h d m e gi M i mountaiaa la aa flat at the palm ol the hand, devoid of tries 
witii very little water which la whitish. The soil Is hard and tenacioua and even 


* Aa. Bat., Tilt, BSi. The iaek-tree, which docs not grow in the hilts; but 
neither does the iadari or jujube grow near Badarinitii, wU^ ia said in many 
tetiothma ^ jm ye».».tree of anrpaaaing aixe aaaigned to vaxieoa apacica, 
oarpod, hai^u and hem tht jack/ * Tiehnuasltwaca., scisi 

only refer to Jwfila-nrakht In the Bangra valley, with tta oelehiated Baira 
as*"- ^0 KumU mowtaka with ttScSSedii 3 

Ftolsttyita^lf «e wtA theSashklm rall^. Tn the fhehmiiiiia rnrina. tho 
ommtiyotKttMs said ^ eonitatn Kamuda moanljMiMk and Is hence afeo 


tawwnta the Xhuikdaidiripa. It hentalned tha 


rail jHror, MbaMy the 
And Auntfltat and 


hyfeiqttfea^t e.^ tim Ind)^ tt BW Tamluu and tiwilyte 

Tht mUsjyof B aa hiw ir h atilt loctjHiy i^^ied to a Kigfi raor. 
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^itbonl giMM. Then an tarr aaioiali ud the feur Inhabltaate biw no Axel 
halilnlioa. Ibo wImIo eo nuti y la eiltedi Stout or KinaiuL' There are aevnot 
loi|o iakei^ llkowlae gnat treea and larger gforea ealied Ktnta. Then an cane 
huo io the n oo ntaln a anat dfcaaj and dark, InaeoeariUe to the ngra of the aan, 
ooidasddMhMiltof a e e en. In ihla aemttf an Btddhaa or prophets with the 
gill of alnelaa and leaned and ftnoeoa Brahniana. The neat noontaias an 
thiaa of the Sltdota ranges BMoy Tojaoaa In extent, aboanding with all aorta of 
anlolB and gama. It Is aUrtad Iqr * moot oonntij, well>watcted and 

mdlTanad with the hannenioaB ncdaa of the blaek bee and Ihqfs. Thenarotowna 
with gain and the refreshing nolatun of tbia eoontejr proceeds from Urnpa and 
lendting together forms a stream called the Vaha of the moon or ChandimTfhaA 
Then amongta Immenae eaves la Krfdlvana and the great forest the l*trljita 
tree of thaklngaof ^e goda.* Then live the Slddhas and Yakahaa In eavea. 
To the east la the Knmnda peak with the eight towns of the proud Ddnavas. 
Again in the man7*peaked moontalns of Vajtaka live strong and terrible Bdk> 
dwaaa who an also odled Nilakaa. In Mahaana an fifteen towns of the Hajd« 
naaaaor Asrarnnkhas, the horso»feeed. Tbej were origloallj Kianarss oonrage- 
ooa like Edrttifccja. ^ Then an fifteen dilefa of the KInnaras elated with prides 
and in oaves below the ground aUde people like anakes who live upon the golden 
» of eertain flowers. In the hills above an a thonaand abodes of the 
Oaltyaa} the Inmaas an elegant like hlgh-cmb^led forta* In VeOnmat an 
thrn tarts belooglng to the Bomakas, Dlokss and Mahinctna^ three prlnolpol 
tribes of the Yidpddharas whose mighty deeds eqnal those of Indra.* 


On Yaikaaka reside the ofiBapring of Garoda, the de s t r oyer of serpents t 
It ahannda wIGi preeioaa metiria and predoos atonea. A strong wind swiftly 
paanea ovsr tUa aonntafn. In a hnmaa form, called Sngrfva. The olbpring of 
Oaradalntha shape ci birds fly aboat tUa moimtaln: they an strong, fly 
qpddicly and mighty an thair adtievunenK* On Karaja always resides the 
mighty lord of Uviag beings^ riding apona boll: hence called Yrlsliabhinka 
Sanhaca, tha Alaf of Yogis. The Inhabltaata ffko ICahfdava always oany poison 
ohont thsm t they an Pnaadiaa and diflienit of aoeeaa. Mahidova reddea 
than o on n gst them. On Yaondhfai in Yoonmatl an the atUu or plaeea of the 
aidd Ibumi of Ifahddava. They am fdl of aplendoar and proper plaoeo of 
wotahip. Thrna am asvaa plaeoi of Siddhaa and the plaoe of Brahma of tho 


>Thb 


other than Waohr, Indndlog KmAer, the Sunn of tho 

_ M _ aa_ _a_ _ __ ^ a a ^ * aeon. a_«w. 


won eaaod KhanuMAadit Bnoeta. .’^Chandntatd As Bfalga, whieh 

aaMato fona thaOiauifltahhiga. *Tte ndda foraats of doodim whidi 

tafnoioehniaatniaof tUi ptrtof the oonn^. «Thia may rofarto Ao 
•Mk^ly Awar4iki moAna in tha nppor valtavs tawaidaml andlndlk. 
*Wnm m YlalAi f«k«iiir0aU*t Witobn? Y. If.. 11.^ ]|i> Y* MAn Ad 
YMtunt was lan of AiMt, kfM of A n gi At Ulndn-lGm oonatiy wIMb 
wmjmmiaA ly ^AkdAnifiY. wnaan YldytMla^ 

1A A nAda niMM AasAf bf Ao bUMrAao who wort si^pooad 

-r S^lkaSBm. ThaUgAna fSwgKnlHdn^^tgoowhon Ala 




«f AijiatA A a a trA ei 
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llfvwt f$oe% the wightf lord of crested tbinipi, on s high peak to vhich all Urlnii 
creatorea bow. (derea Budtaa reaide there oa the Gaja*aai]a. Sumegha, the 
moontof the beautiful cloud, U full of nilnerala, with cares in its bosom and 
ifrores along its skirts. Hero dwell the twelve Adltyas and the eight forms of 
Budra, also Vialma, the AsTins and the good and perfect who are c^utlnually 
worshipped by the rakshaa,Gandharvas and Kionaras with their king Kapinjala. 
On the flve>peaked Anala, reside Baksbasos with Danavas banghty, foea of tho 
godo, great, strong and of mighty deeds. On Satasringn or the hundred-peaked 
range reside tho benevolent Yokshos and on liunrilbha is a tow'n inhabited by the 
ekildcen of tho snake race; Kadruveyos and Tukshakna. In tho beantiful Visd* 
kachaare many eaves and the famota abode of tho god Kdrtti keys. A town 
and settlement of the bcacflccnt Saudbha, son of Garuds, occurs on Swetodara. 
On the Paia&chaka mountain is a settlement of the Kuveraa with a great palace 
to which the Yakshtis and Gaudharvaa resort. Kinnaras reside on Kumada; 
Mahdn&gns an Anjana t the towns and white houses of the Gandharras are seen 
on Krishna and on Sweta or Findora,. tlie battlcmcntod town of Vidykclharaa 
Dsityas and D&navaa reside on the range with a thoiiaand peaks. On Sukdta 
reaide the chiefs of the Pannigas; on Pushpaka many tribes of sages; on 
Supaksha or Subaksha are the mansions of Vaitaswata, Soma, Vayu and 
N&grdja, and there tlic Gandliarraa, Kinnaras, Yakahas, N&gas and Vidysdharaa 
worship their favourite deity. 

From these statements wo learn that the hill tribes to tho 

west of Kuraaon were Kinnaras, the ances- 

lliiiAUL-khftiidta 

tors of the Kunets of the present day and 
Yakshas or Khasos, that there were Nugas in Kashmir and Vidy4- 
dharas in tho 8wdt valley, as well os Siddhas, Gandharras, Dtinavas 
find Daityas, names applied to various hill tribes, or perhaps more cor* 
rectly to sections of those tribes following certain avocations. Tho 
name Yidyadhara is commonly applied to tho people of the Kusa- 
dwipa, w'hich is to ho identified with the mountainous tract between 
the Indus and tho Hindu-kush and which was bounded externally by 
8 akn*dwdpa, which may bo assigned to Kipiu or tho Kiibul valley 
occupied by Snkas in tho first century before Christ. Through 
Bir John Strochey wo arc enabled to give a paraphrase of a portion 
of tho section of tho 8k4nda-Pnr4na known as tlio !Manasa-khanda. 
It occurs in tho usual form of a dialogue between Sdta, a pupil of 
VyAsa, and Janamejaya, the son of Pariksliit, the Pandava ruler 
of Hastinaptir,, and profiesscs to relate what was fotmoHy commu¬ 
nicated by Yyasa to Vasudithn. In form and often in verbiage 
it follows the mcilel of |hc ohlcr Purdims nud minutely describes 
tho country ^ni hike' ^Mdhasarowar in S^bet to'Naada Devi 
and th^ce along the course of the Pindar river to Kampray%. 
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From this point tlio narmtive touches the Dhnnpnr runge andt 
thenco to tlie lUmganga and Kosi as far as the plains. Tlien 
along the foot of the hills to the Kili, which it follows north¬ 
wards, winding up in the hills a little to the east of the Kar- 
n&li Notes are given explaining all the allnsions and identify¬ 
ing most of the places mentioned. The writers have transferred 
many of the names of rivers celebrated elsewhere to comparatively 
unimportant streams in the vicinity of celebrated Utthaty and these 
have in many coses been forgotten or have existed ihcrely as literary 
fictions known only to the educated few ; hence on(f of the main 
difficulties in identifying the names given here. The work itself is 
very popular and is deeply interesting as showing the form in which 
the actual living belief of the people is exhibited. 


K^ASA-KHANOA. 


IntTodu^um, 


Janamejaya addresses the Sdta* and says that he has received 

an account of all other matters, but-desires 
to hear of the creation of the world and its 


OrastUm of tbo world. 


state subsequent to that event and the milidimya* of the great /In- 
thoi} Sdta, in reply, relates that when Brahma formed the desire 
that tho universe should be created, he instantly nssumod the visi¬ 
ble form of Vishnu.* The whole universe was covered with water 
on which V'-ahnu floated sleeping on a bed which rested on the 
serpent Scshn&g (or Ananta). From his navel sprang a lotus from 
which issued Brahma ; from his ears sprang thb two Daityas, Ha- 
dhu and Eoiiabha,* who attacked Brahma. Then Brahma demanded 
help from Vishnu, and Yishnu fought with the Daityas for five 
thousand yettrs. Then the great illusion (Jfb/idmdya), the supreme 
will or dv^i-e ot Vishnu, mode the Daityas submit, and they told 


*SMtv,ffe * JPUe.s of *Forstn«redetolicd 

•eeomnto* thoercntioiiaoeonlina tu Uiado wnlcn» sm Miilr*S Woilta, IV., and 
Wil•o}l»^A. '*Ia tilt' ‘ .tijbharou ve rtad that wlntn Brabiaa fmiangr 

fraA the Wdtts prodooed fredi ilu* nn^el of Vlihnuy ** two horrible BhowoSiliadha 
aai|;i^t«bha, wtiv rtody to ^ajr liin. I'non the forehead Hiwli who heoino 
laoOM^ wbca he law their trHiveirri>»iuiv «'«»;)»tidoeed SattMia (IfaHideoX wield- 
Is#) Iho Jfident and thiee-ejr^' the of ihe Jflrhaadm 

idratiicd with ite Itahamtya of the eioiy in the text 1 11^, 
jf., lledhtt is MUd to Iwre givea h1p> nemo to Hfiubnra (llittwaX 

fcM^4oM|l^upiura,aiidhiBaMlUvaaa waedenqiMMd Ihetvbf fiiati««hM. 
^ of the a aa i e M a thusa Is^ « mask,* a cMKrtnt, ii^l^fTis,a|iO 

adiwilii.;‘ 
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Yishnit that they admired his power oad would obey wliutever 
orders he gave llicui. Ilis order was that they feliould die by Ids hand, 
and he then killed tlwin with tho chakra called Sndarshana.' From 
the marrow (meda) of these Duityas was formed tho world. Then 
Vishnu, in the sliape of a tortoise, placed himself to support th« 5 - 
earth and raised it out of tho water.* Then Vishnu desired BruUina 
to create all that tho world was to contain. 

Brahma first created the three spheres of tho earth, the sky, nnil 
the heaven; then he divided tho earth into nine portions {klutmlm) 
fresttoa. created wind and sound and time, jwwt, 

present, and future, and work {karm) and 
desire and anger ; then ho created seven Rishis,^ and from anger ho 
created Budra. Thus were formed tho three groat deities: the duty of 
Brahma being to create, of Vishnu to preserve, and of Rudrn or Biva 
to destroy. These are tho three (/unas or qmilitics. Kasyapa was the 
sou of Mariehi, one of the Bishis, ami from his thirteen wives* were 
born the Adityas,® Dfuiavas,*Daityas,^ Yak»lias,®Rukhasas,® Apsaras,*® 

* • Beaatifu]/ the dlecas of ViKhnu or Kriehna. * In hie Kurtna m tor* 

tolse avuUtr, 3 The eeren Kreat Uishis in the conetcllation Ur^a Major■ 

Mariehi, Atri, Anglraa, Talaatya, l^ilalia, Kratu, aitd VaniMlitha. 
dauKhteri of ijakslia. By (1) Aditi, Kaayapa had tlio tweiro Adityas, a class of gods; 
(S) by DitI, the Daitcyae or Daityas ; ( 3 ) by Dann, tiic Danaras : (4j by Ariehto, 
toe Oandtiareae: (*) by Buraia, a thounand winged serpents or dragons; (6) by 
Khasa the Yak»hae and B&kshaaas; (7) by Siirabhi, cowa and buffaloes; (8) by 
Vinata, Uaroda or Supama, king of the birds and enemy of the serpent race aiui 
Anma; (9) by T&mra. six daughters; (lU) by Kadrii, mighty, inuny-hcoili^ 
■erponts, socli as Scslia, Viisuki, Takshid^ Sankhii, Sweta, Naga, ICarkuUka, 
Dhaiianjaya, Kjqnla, Mahiuba, Mani, Ae.; <II) by Krodharosu, all wild utiiniaUi 
(duosAiriaor sharp-tootho 1), Bhdtna or gobUnaand I'isichoa; (is) i;ty Iri, the 
vegetoble kingdom; and (U) by Muni, the Apsaras. AU thOMS names atec«>iiuccto!l 
with pre*Arvan tribes, ^ The Adityas were tho assistant'^ of the crciitur 

menerated In the pMvent Manwantara as the twelre Adityas namedViKlinit, 
naJera, Aryanian, libdtrl, Twaohtri, Pdaluu), Viraswat, Savitri, Mitro, Vurunit, 
Anaa and Bhoga. * The D&navas or descendants of Dana number anuMigsi 

thorn Dwiiiiurdlwi, IJayagrira, l*nloman, Kkaciiakra, T&raka, Simkaro, liuya<> 
SBiikba, Xotu, K4lan&bha, Udiin, tho XalukanjiM uihI ruulomaa, all lumicH of note 
aoumget the eaeinioe of the gods. ^ The Daityas were also enemifa at too 

god^and dfiseendanta of Diti, wimeo two smiH were lliranynkaHi]Mi and liira- 
ayikaha. From tiie foraier came Anohliida, Hl&dn, Fmhlida and Banliiftdn; und 
a^Dget their ilesoendanta were Tiraka, Virodiaua aiul Bali. * A roes like 

the Galijakae, attendant on Knvsra, the god of mines. Kiwwhere (V. r.) said to 
he proiluoed by Brakiua as beings emaciate with Iiimger, of hidcoin aapcct and with 
long boards, and that crying out for food they were culled Yakelns (from * JnMt,* 

* to rot’). By the Buddhiroe tSiey aro aoon timro clasHed with gebline and again 
as a merry j<*yous nee. 'Fbey aro called Caeiri by Bllny, and in them we rce(ig« 
liiaetiie Kiimdyee. * A licmoa rnov nnme)l from * raM*^* *to infore.’- borne* 

Umm said ta be deeomdmits of the eage l*uUistya, wbo was father o( ViKbravan, 
lather oi BAwan. 'Xheir prlnel|Kkl altoile was J^ka or Otyloii iiinier their clriof 
Adwan. Tho Apsaras are Ittiiiale del tiro, too wives of toe (landharvast 

they were fsredaeed at Um cltitrnhtg -of the ocean. Fro a long note* about tliciii 
m.UiddstuclM.'r’sttaiiBktlt DIutfoiW* rtprodnood In Wilaoa. Vli., m, 

Am Fudiutt VroAna makes the JLwlmiai YAvk amllief ^ both the ApMuras ml 
BawUuurvas. 
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QondtuirvaSi^ Ndgas,* SiUdbos,’ yidyudharas^* birds, beoeds and 
oraryUiing containod iu tbo world. 

Raja Vena.* 

From iho Ilishi Atri camo the Baja Anga, and from him Vena, 
who tyrannised over the world so that all mankind rebelled against 
him and killed him. Tlion they took his body and tabbed it, and 
from the right side sprang forth Pritha for their king. During the 
reign of Vena all plants bod perished by reason of his tyrranjr, and 
when Pritha saw this, ho was wrath and took his bow and arrows 
to d(»troy the earth, and she, in the form of a cow, fled from him 
ilirough tho three spliorcs, but no one dared to shelter her for fear 
of Vena. Then in despair she stopped and demanded the protec« 
tion and pardon of the king. He consented on condition that the 
earth should deliver up tho plants that she had hidden. To this she 
agreed and asked tlie king to remove the mountains which covered 
her and which prevented tlio spread of vegetation. Then Pritha 
with his bow uprooted tlio mountains and heaped them up one on 
the (^ker, and made the earth level and called her after his own 
name ‘ Prithwi.* Tlien, that the eorUi might again produce food 
for man, Pritha created the calf Sw&yambhuva Mauu, and with hia 
own hand milked from the earth all plants and vegetables. Then 


> ▲ oaiccUsl race lirlng in tlie sky and gwiTdinff the Soma and geremad 
hf Yanma as their wives, ttie Apaaras, are ruled bj Soma. They are learned > 
In mediciniil herba, regnlate the coatee of the ostmeme, follow after wonMn 
and are desirous of interoourse with them. In the later legends tiicy are tho 
ohoriaten of ladra'a faearen and are held Intermediate between men and ftoda. 
bee farther Wilion’e Works. VUL, SS*S4. *Tbe aerpent race. ■ 9nm 

*«u/V implying the idea of petfcetlont in legcuda, a •craMivine race of great 
purity and bertinesa who reside in the etiier and are poaaemed of the right greet 
auionuttitntl focultiee, tlie power of beouming aa nnall as a mote and tiie lilm. 
^Thoae whowre * the boldem of knowlodge* whlrii le of four kinda i (1), Kajao- 
or knowledge of ndtgioaa ritual; (t), or great knowtedgo 

leading to the Tdntrfka wondiip of the female prinriplo t (3), at 

knowledge of spella and ncwro m aa cy ; and (4), at knowledge of the 

Mul or true wiadotu. * The atiny of Vena ia narrated in the Vlehnn Purina 

<Wilron, VIX., 1 TPl SSanftba, deugliter of Krityn(death), was niDtlier of Veaa,l9ia 
webratod Den of Hindu iegenda. (See Hi jnordiusirttevr, V.) Re was Intiworatad 
wairersiil inoitareh by the Bialtia, but immetiiatriy prarialmcd tliat na wonliip ahoohl 
WpfrforuieiUnooUatiQimoft'ered, and riMt nogiftaahwtlil be bellowed on Drahmauai 
riMtaH gods were pieiittt in the perioa of tlio king, whole made «|r of all that la 
dltitie. cuiag^, prieeta riew the king»aad toi^ea end to Aeanarcby whlrii 

ardae thi j look hie be^ and rriibed f t^ and from its left ride qmmg forth *a 
helMi ril koriffiriridonnkeariurred etakivwHhdattcttcdfeaturaii iadof dwarf* 
isltata|i|BM. ** Whatamltodof**eaidheto4lm«agoa, «8lt down^Cairi^Jmlil 
tl»ty« iMttte the naam Klriiid&^ren th the albtriglBee of ^otaaina Jmat 
tbotil^ kiAidf Vena apning forth l^tlta, to whom ifahideva gava hla how 
JJmpka mm actaariat arniwa. Pritbu prai p we d and gaoa itto uameio rimcalrit 

^ sliplleS. Sheio ialiillt 
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the end demons all milked the earth of various virtues, so that 
the earth fled to Brahma and complained to him of the everlasting 
milking. He took her ivith him to Vishnu and Siva, and Vishnu 
asked her what she desired. She asked that as the only means of 
saving herself the three gods should come and live with her, Vish* 
nu answered that in the form of the serpent Ananta and the tor¬ 
toise he had already saved the earth, and would again come to help 
her when her pain became too great to bear, but that now he would 
not go to her, and further he said that “ at some rime the head of 
Brahma will fall upon thee* (tibe earth), and Siva will come to sit 
upon the mountain of Tankara,* and the Itn^ of Siva shall be estab¬ 
lished in many places. Then Vaivaswata Baja shall have a descmid- 
ant called Bhagirath Biija, who shall bring down Clanga to thee. 
Then I will myself come in my dwarf incarnation’ to protect thee 
from the tynrany of the B&ja Bali,’ and all the world will know that 
Vishnu has descended on thee. Then thy pmns shall all be remov¬ 
ed and the mountains shall cease to afflict thee with their load, for 
1 shall be Him&laya, where Nirada and the Mniris for ever glorify 
me. Siva will be Kaildsa, where Ganesh and the other gods glorify 
him. Vindhy&chal will be Brahma, and thus shall the load of the 
mountains be removed.’* Then the earth s&id—" Why do you come 
in the form of mountains and not in your own form ?’* Vishnu an« 
Bwered —** The pleasure that exists in the mountains is greater than 
that of animate beings, for they feel no heat nor cold, nor pain, nor 
anger, nor fear, nor pleasure. We three gods as mountains will re¬ 
side in the earth for the benefit of mankind.” Then the three gods 
vanished and the earth returned to her former place. 


EHoiblutmmt of the Siva lAngae. 

Doksba Prajdpati' had a danghtor who was called TfAH and who 
was married to Siva. Daksha summoned all the gods to worship 
them at Kankhala near Hardw&r, but he omitted to invite Siva and 
his wife, for he admired neiUier the manner nor the app e ar a nce of 
Siva. The goddess Edli wtnt to see the sight,^ongh nninvited, 
hnt her fftiiftr was displeased at her conung and did not do her 
»At BwO a a- K a p H, ths psat roek la Iht river abero Baariaith. ««1W. 
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honor. Then in rage she jumped into the kund (or eYcavation in 
which the sacred fire was placed) and was burned up. Siva, w'ho 
was seated on ICailds, rushed in -wrath to the place and destroyed 
Dakslm and all that he found there, and ho took the ashes from the- 
fire where his wife had perished and smeared them over his body 
and went to Tankara,* the mountain of Jageswar, covered with all 
beautiful plants and deodar trees {Cedi'tis deodaray^ and began there¬ 
to perform great austerities in order to propitiate the eternal Brahm. 
Yasishtha and many other Munis and their wives lived on this 
mountain. One day the women were walking through the junglea 
plucking htisha grass and sticks and they saw him smeared with 
ashes, wearing a snake as a necklace round his neck, sitting with 
closed eyes and speechless, and his heart heaving with sorrow. 
The women wondering at his beauty collected round him. The- 
Bishis when their wives did not return were greatly alarmed, and 
when their wives did not come back all night they went to search 
for them and found Mahddeo seated as before motionless and their 
wives senseless on tjii^ earth all round. The Bishis, believing that 
they had been brought there by Siva, began to abuse tlie god and 
said—“ Let the thing with which you have done this injury (is., 
your lin^) fall ujMm the earth.” Then Siva said—“ You have cursed 
mo without cause; yet shall it not be said that you have beheld mo 
without advantage, though by your curse, which 1 shall not oppose, 
my ling shall fall. You sluill become the seven sturs^ in the con¬ 
stellation Saptrikhiy under ilio rule of Yaivaswata Maiiu, and shall 
shine in the heavens.” Then Siva in obedience to the enrse of the 
sages |iung down his ling upon the earth ; the whole earth woo 
covered with the lingf and all the gods and the Gandharvas camo to 
glorify Mahodeva, and they called the ling Yogisa* or Yagiswar, and 
the Bishis became riie stars of the Saptidkhu 

I'Jlie hill oA whidi the ol<! temple of Jigeawut etande in Patti DirfiOi 
*Tot their hewbenis* we in performing earned ritea- ’Urea Major or 

fhe pole-itar, dkreea; aee Wllron, VI., 174. ^Bcoanae the women wore 

iMtlleednf grass and wood for the jwipe or eaerifloe. The legend of the smonra 
ect MaMtleo with the wl’vee of tlm lliahla beionge to the AgnI form of Siva, 
sifdl wA'Snid in tiw MahlUttrata that Agni la made the hero of the tale. Srdha 
taklaf th* lonn of the wives of tits Ulsl^, satisSed Agiil and from the ddljr 
aaibn'irss horn, ealled Skanda. frma the se^ lUaoharged (s^aaiM) and colteotoct 

aoUtti Kservolt bf Srifaa sad ohUod Kiettihers. beeanso tiewM brought 
^ iaioigit ihe KrUtikaa. who Hredon KMlaa and who aro poattbly mw with ttie 
Kishuds, where thli rndtliaAtti origin. He l»tsin hoide. sad other 
naamrif swll^ oneatCmaoh, la sUuslea so his birth. Umndbattt thei wMe of 
iherserenth look BO port in tht natter f SM Mair» IV.i SIM, Mi. 
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There is no place' in the anivcrse where Siva is not; theroforo 
^onbtnot, 0 Bishis, that the ling of Siva could overshadow the 
world. Then Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, the sun and the moon, who 
were then at Jageswar worshipping MaMdeva, left each a portion of 
his own self (i. «.j power and instructions) at Jogeswar. Then the 
cow Prithivi came to Siva and said—“ I am burdened with thy ling 
and cannot move it j lift me up and deliver me therefrom.” The 
gods then set out to examine how far the ling extended : they reach¬ 
ed the serpent Ananta and still there was the ling; then they return¬ 
ed, and Prithivi asked—How far does the ling extend ? ” Brah¬ 
ma answered—“ I have seen its end : it extends to the end of you 
(t.«, of the world.)” Then Prithivi said—” You, a great god, have 
lied; henceforth in the world none shall worship you.” Brahma 
answered—“You too, when the lastyw^r shall come, shall be filled with 
Mlechchlias.*” Then she asked the other gods if they had seen the 
end of Mah&deva’s ling ; they aMwered—“ Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kapila do not know ; wliat power have we to know ? ” She then 
asked Vishnu; he went to P&t&la to search, but still did not find the 
end. Here the gods said to Vishnu—” We cannot find the end; yet 
the ling must be removed from the earth or the world will perish.” 
Then Vishnu prayed Siva to grant him a request Siva agreed, and 
Vishnu said—” The earth is weary of thy ling ; lift it up from her;’* 
and Siva answered—” Cat np the ling wiUi thy clutkra into pieces and 
set up everywhere the fragments for worship, and there too in each 
place leave a part of yourselves for worship.” Then Yishnn cat np 
the ling into many pieces and throughout the world the fragments 
were left for worship. Thus was the earth rejoiced with the estab¬ 
lishment everywhere of the ling of Mab4deva thronghont the nine 
efivisions (khandas) of the earth« 

Hm FwdM of Jagotwu have tbn M«>« storj, txoept tluU make the mrm 

wtvea of the Uihls eoaoioored with Blabideo. They net him In the foteete 
whilst owlet perfornlog the oelebraleii dance which hif Invented for the tntillca* 
tion of Pirrati and accompanied by the mosio of the Ubor. oamqtman of 
the entee of the Blahte, the /fe# Ml on the earth, and IHaluiit ot length ooneentedi 
to beoome the recepude or iioHi, and catting op the lm§ dl^ihntsd. it ovm the 
iwdvo neat Him templei ei liwa* whilst the imaller fengnumte ate pveemved 
itJfatosWnr. lemiait ate told toinealcatethovaimof apligHmait 

toJmMawtr, and even VlinAi ia hcooi^t in nod n«ute to deewiboinextea^ 
rime, and te h a te from the nhrha on the palm el hie hand* It hi eald to be IM 
■MiMmiieb In eslentt being hoonded on the eisthr^4i^eew«r| an th# north 
Omnnlthi on the weit bj^lnetra. and <m tha Blamewne. The rlAn 

oeHod lewatdto le eep p p a e d to be the teena dt'taa d a Ul s we withMiewiwtedim 
Mdiie. iSpokmbyYyteto ttoBhiliia r >Thie«Mli |elil t» a 
poit.]faHdjaia period for thtt Ceia |iiltH e a . 
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ThA nine Khandae. 

Font of these khandae are situate in Him&ohd. The first Is the 

Hiinfidri-hhanda. KfiH, whoJiad been bnm» 
The Ektniat, Kankhala, was bom again as Plrvati| 

the daughter of Hun^cbal, and was again married to Mahideya. 
The second is M4nasarhbanda named after Mina-sarovara, the first 
created of all tbrthae made by Brahma. The third is Eail4s>khanda, 
named from Kailis, where Siva himself with all his servants reside. 
The fourth is Ked4ra4Ehanda around Eed&r, on seeing which the five 
Pindavas were cleared from the guilt of patricide. The fifth is 
P&t61ar>khanda, where the Nagas worship the ling. The sixth is 
Efiahi-khanda, where is the great ling called Visveswara, where 
everything that perishes finds salvation The seventh is 

Bewa>khanda,in which is the Bewa river, and whoever bathes in it 
finds deliverance and its stones are known as Narmadeswara. la 
thill is the ling called Bimeswara. The eightii is Brahmot* 

tara-hhanda, where is the Qokameswara lingo.* The ninth is the 
Nagar-khanda, from hearing of which souls are reorived into the 
paradise of Siva. In this khanda is Ujjayini. 

Birth ef Vina or Pdrvati 

Then Janamcjjaya addressed the Bfita and said—'How did 
K41i aftorher cremation become PirvatiP The S6ta replied— 
' Himkhal and his wife Hena performed great austerities and 
pnyed for duldren. Brahma and the other gods asked^' Why do 
yon mortify yourselves so?' Mena replied—' Give me such a child 
as do htmour to all of you.* The gods approved and disappear¬ 
ed, and in answer to Mena's prayer Piirvati was bom. P&rvati 
worshipped Sva and is also known as Uma, Gauii, Durga, Edlika, 
and Bhadra. At this time the Daityas expelled the gods from para- 
^ 80 . The. gods then went to Brahma and represented their case 
ihid said—"The Wiya called TfirakAsnra* has conquered nss 
03^ ^ agidn firem Swargal" Peahma answered—'In return 

Ferfaa rcUteilir eeti» friiMihlsr tf Hatrshs sad wtfa et gjyiL 
a|ta|piri )7 MtfteMd niwsHnn.iBil vas a f Ury aa to bom ^nia as Iha tariliw w 
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for his devotions, 1 {vomised this Daitya that he should not die 
even, bj the hand^ of Yishnn, bat I will tell 70 a how to act Go to 
Siva, who is seated with bis mind intently fixed on one object, dis¬ 
turb his contemplation; then he will marry F&rvati, and from her a 
son shall be bom who, shall destroy the demon Then Indra 

placing Kdmadeva before them went to Siva and began to glorify 
him ; then Mahddeo opening his eyes saw Edmadeva before him, 
and with rage fire issued from his body and bnmed up Edmadeva.* 
Then the gods began to glorify Mahddeva, and he asked them what 
they desired. They told him that they wished that ho should beget 
a son on Pdrvati to slay the demon Tdrakd. Mahddeo agreed and 
told Brahma to go to Himdchal and ask his daughter in marriage. 
He went and told Himdchal that Pdrvati was Edli and asked for 
her for Mahddeo. Himdchal consented and Brahma returned to tell 
Biva to make his preparations for the marriage. Siva said—^ Call 
Vkwakarma, the workman of the gods.’ Viswakarma came and pm- 
pared all that was wanted and made a golden image of Qanesha, 
which he told Siva to adore, for it was from a lieglect of Ganesha 
that Edli had been destroyed. Then Brahma said—* If Edmadeva 
shall pmish, the world will end for want of childrenand Mahddeo 
said —* Henceforth Edmadeva shall live in the minds of all men ; he 
Beed not again take a bodily shape.” Then Mahddeva smeared his 
body with ashes and throw over his shoulders the skin of a deer and 
adorned himself with snakes instead of jewels, and took the 
in his hand and wearing a necklace of dead men’s skulls and seated 
on a bull, he went off to the marriage. Stopping on the south bank 
of the Gomati,' he wcmshipped Chnesha, and thence went to the <K>n- 
fluenoe of the Gomati and Garuri,* where he sat down and told 
Brahma to announce the arrival of the mamage procession to Him&- 
ohid. Brahma did as he was ordered and delivered prMents to 
Him&ohal, who came out to meet Mah&deva and took him to his 
dwrilir^ where he gave to Blah&deva his daughter and all the gods 
and Gandbarvas and Apsaias, and others glorified Mahddeva. Then 

* 8m tfulr, saiL to have takm M fbe tonflnenoe 

el (be Su-jiLaeMl the~<lamiwt: - Sm Whcdlsr, U., mi ,1V„ 3S4. 
VDw Gfonuktr rliM In the Kktylr vellejr and joins the 'dstjn st Btguevsr. 
*|Tew jMBsd Osnir-Gamn. Ibis eonflnenoo is n Ultie. hSlov Bsijnath end 
tas wbsN Siva sat ou the gimss wee eidlid Irom th) 

lidrtn ea .which he set hMonlng good lor medletws. Tnv6gl*|liriysn Is 

alee joiatsi^ the ells eC the . wedding of 91vh .eiul Fiivati V lh« 
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fiim&obaljt after he had distributed gifts and dose due honor to the 
companions of Siva, received as a gift that he should henod&>rth bo 
honored like Siva himself thronghoat the tmiverse. Then Biahnio 
and the other gods went back to their respective dwellings, and ^va 
and F&rvati and their attendants went to Kedhra-mondal (or drole 
of Keddr). 

Ligmd of JBimdeltcd. 


Janamejaya then addressed the Sdta and said—' Yon have tdldl 
me the history of Siva, now tell me the mdhdtmya of Him^hal/ 
The Sdta replied as follows in the words of Vylsa :—* Himkchal io 
the giver of the four gifts,’ dltamif artha^ hfma, mokeha. Mahideva 
always resides m Himachal and on 1dm attend the gods ; and in 
him are many oaves and much ice. JFhe mdhdtmyaa of Himdcbat 
were related by Dattdtreya Hishi’ to Kdshi r^'a.* Once this Bisht 
went from Shedi&chal^ to behold Himdobal. He saw upon him 
many lakes, and bhcjpatra^ and other trees and mines of gold and 
other nietals, and tigers and deer and every species of birdi^ and 
wild men, and medicinal plants. When Himdchal saw Dattdtreya 
approach, he bowed in laverenoe before him and after doing him all 
due honor, he asked the sage why he had come to visit him. Dab- 
tetreya said —* Thou art the great^t of monntains and the Gang* 
and ^e other h(dy streams flow from thee and Siva resides in thee, 
and on thee fell the lit^ of Siva and his wife is yonr daughter; thou 
art like a god. Vindhybcbal* and the oth«r monntains join their 
hands before thee, therefore have I came to behold thee; now show 
to me thy tirtha$ and the ling of MahMeva and thy caves and thy 
mines of precious metals.* Then Him&ohal stexwed Datthtreya 
H^na-sarovara, and in the midst a golden ling and the r^a-han»a? 
Then Dattktreya went all round the sacred lake and bathed in its 
waters and in that of its streams; then he saw Siva seated in a oav# 


with Piurati ai^ befinre him was Brahma and the gods glorifying 
hioi and the Gandharvas singing and die Apsaras dancing. Then 
h* saw Ganga winch desomids from the foot of Yirimu to- gailhsa, 
aaid,tlm*ee to M^tearsarovaia, in w|doh ha bathed. Then hesaw the 


VJsiiaa 


j^ieo^MmeiisriC VJstaa ^ 'Son of 1^1^ sad dewsndsia.ei 

merarwras.^ 'Atei. .'*m H*Snd 

iHtli ratlfjg^ and bllL Orcet gisyfcoee 
<allod Mintsankar «r dwcHniT tn ifmikr WUseB».Xti^ SO.*' 
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Brahmkap&I and the Saptrikhi who dwell lihere» Then he went to 
Ksilfie, where he again found Siva and P&rvati, and the gods, and he 
wondiipped Siva, who said—* Ask what you desire.’ He asked that 
the power to go through the world when he pleased without ob- 
etmction might be given to him, and Siva granted the prayer. 
Then he asked of Siva—* Which is the greatest of mountains and 
where do you live yourself, and in the earth which is the most sa¬ 
cred place ?* Then Siva answered—* I dwell efmywhere, but HirahS' 
chal is my peculiar seat, and on every one of his peaks I dwell for 
ever and on the mountain of Nanda' dwells Vishnu, and I arid 
Brahma also. There is no other mountain like Him&chal t look upon 
him and receive whatever you desire.’ Then Dati&treya glorifying 
Moh&deva departed to the north, where he saw a lake filled with the 
juice of the ydman* and other lakes and temples of Siva and Vishnu, 
where the Qandharvas were singing and the Apsaras dancing. 
Thence he turned back to Ked&r,* where he saw many holy Bishis 
in caves, performing austerities and the river Manddkini ;* then he 
came to the mountains of Nar-Hardyana* and worshipped at Badri- 
n&th, and he saw Lakshmi and N4rada and the other sages and the 
Alaknanda.* 

Dalttdtr^a and the Bdja of K&ehL 

Dattfitreya again visited Him&ohal and taking leave went to Kashi* 
and proclaimed the glories of Him&chal to the B^ja Dhanwantari.* 
Then the B&ja said—* In the earth which is the greatest of tbihae 
and what Urthae have you beheld?’ Datt&treya answered and 
said—* Yon are the greatest of rfijos and there is no Hriha like 
EAshi, where you live. He who even without going to EAshi desires 
to see it and di^ with the name of Eishi in his mouth findsxeleos^ 
for there is GUmga and Visveswara. In the three spheres there is 
no tirtha Hke this.’ The Bdja answered and said—* This irtme, 
but tdd me also of the othw Hriliae which bring blessings on man¬ 
kind. I have heard that formerly r^’as went to Swarga with their 
bodies, by what road did they go ?’ Tlien the sage said—* He who 
thinks on Him&ehal, though he should not behold him, is greater 

Kinds Dpvi. jimbolana. *lfoaAta1a oa which tiw 

temple U eltoated. ^ A river in patgioa Klisfmv in Osrhwtl whieh riies. 

In the Ki^dr glnder. *<)no of the Badrln&th peelci: eoe pnge 

"Thccivtfcrnlw.inchof thcOnnstwwh’chfl^c^intlM'Kitl viUiey., 'Dennict' 

* Gcaudffoa of and produced from ;^Uv ctiuC.dnv of the ooci a. Wit cii« 
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than he who perfonns all worship in Kdshi, and he who thinks of 
Himdohal shall have pardon for all sins and all things that die on 
Him&chalj and all beings that in dying think of his snows are freed 
from sin. In a hundred ages of the gods I could not tell thee of 
the glories of Hirndchal. This was the road the riija took to heaven^ 
where he went with his body. That Himiichal where Siva lived 
and where Ganga falls from the foot of Yiidinu like the slender 
thread of a lotus flower and where the Rishis worship and where the 
Siva lingoB are numerous. 1 behold Muna>sarovara and there in the 
form of the rdja-liansa dwells Siva. This lake was formed from the 
mind of Brahma, therefore was it called ‘ Mannsa-sarovara.’ There 
dwell also Mahudeva and the gods, thence flow the Sarju^ and 
other (female) rivers and the Satadru* and other (male) rivers. 
When the earth of M^nansarovara touches anyone’s body or when 
anyone bathes therein, he shall go to the paradise of Brahma, and he 
who drinks its waters shall go to the heaven of Siva and shall be 
released from the sins of a hundred births, and even the beast 
who bears the name of M4na-sarovara shall go to the paradise of 
Brahma. Its waters are like pearls. There is no mountain like 
Himachal, for in it are Kail&s^ and Mdna-sarovara. As the dew 
is dried up by the morning sun, so are the sins of mankind 
dried up at the sight of Him4chal. At M&na>saravara, the king, 

* The Komaon Sarjo rises at the foot of Nanda Dari, but this may refer to tlio 
Eam&li, the longest branch of the Sarju of the plains and which rises close to 
If iniMMiiorara. * The Satlaj, which rists in the lUkas lake, which is Itself 

connected with the H&na lake. * The following description of Bailte aa 

seen from the pilgrim route is interesting :—' On the approach to tlie lake,’ writes 
an oWrrant trareller, * tite Giingrt range continued far to the eastward, rising 
out of a wide green plain. Tliia extended between the base of the moonMu, 
and the northern shore of both lakes (B&kas and Mina) being risible from this as 
far aa the low hills on the north-western corner of M&na-Niorar. The most 
remarkable object here waa Eailoa, now rcrcaled In full proportiim to ita rery 
base, rising opposite (northward) straight out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant. The sonth-west front of KaiUs is in a line with the adjacent range, hot 
aeparated on cither side by a deep rarine; the Iumk of the maae thus isolated is 
two or three miles In length perhaps; the general height of it is about 4,380 shore 
the plain, fat from the west end the peak rises some 1,500 feet higher, in a oono or 
dome rather of paraboloiilal shape. The peak and upper ridge were well corered 
with snow. Tim atratMcation of the rode la strongij marked in sneceNfre ledgea 
thkt catch the snow falling itottt abort, loming irrratnlar bands of aitemate 
whits and purple. One of these bends note mariiod then the rest endreles tire 
base of the peak, and this, according loBtndn tradition, is the mark of ibe oablr 
with whhih the Rdkshaaaatteim^ todrag tile tiuone of Sirs its place’ * * 
^ ptetulresQnc beatt^ Sdtfa iu nrnaises the grea Gvr4a or otiwr of the 
Indlira BlmllaTa that I hare seas t it hi foil of majaaty, a kini w moenthihs.'’ 
Tlmn^ the rarinea on dtiierstde noantadmi Is the paspsgs hr whidt 
the piiyriffi* naks the dcOmnaBiliiiM^ elnmitli pn^itt^ln twodum 
by thole who tdm It easily, but witii mote camtitm It nay be In 
day. 
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Bhagiratiia)' perfonned the austerities by which the holy Ganga 'vras 
prodaeed and Yasishtha obtained the Sago. The country around 
tiiis holy lake is called H&na8ap>kha]ida. 

The emUion of Minortatocoera, 

The sons of Brahma, Moriohi and Yasishtha and the rest pro> 
oeeded to the north of Him&chal and performed austerities on Elai- 
l&sa. There they saw Siva and Pturati, and there they remained 
for twelve years absorbed in mortification and prayer. There was 
then very little rain and little water, and in their distress they went 
to Brahma and worshipped him. Then Brahma asked what their 
desire might be. The Bishis answered and said—* We are engaged 
in devotion on Kailtiaa and must always go thence to bathe in the 
MandtUrini; make a place for us to bathe in.* Then Brahma by a 
mental effort formed the holy lake of Miinasa. The Bishis returned 
and rejoidng at the success of their journey again engaged in mor¬ 
tification and prayer on Eail&sa and worshipped the golden Ixng 
which rose from the midst of the waters of the lake. 

Story of Mdndhdtri. 

The r&ja thmi said—* The journey to Him&chal is a very difiScnlt 
undertaking for man; who was it prescribed the necessity of making 
a pilgrimage to him f* Then Datt&tr^ sdd—* I^m Yaivaswata 
was descended the B&ja M&ndh&tri,* and one night the earth, in the 
riiape of a woman, came to the r&ja and said to him—' In the worid 
I have not seeB a man so beautiful as you, therefore I come to yon.* 
M&ndhAtri said—* Art thou the daughter of a god or a JD&nava, or 
an Apsara, that thou art so beautiful ?* She said—* I am tiie earth 
who have come to thee seeing thy beauty. 1 have left all other rijas.* 
Hie said-T-* 1 have sworn to have only one woman to wife, therefore 
charm some other of the kings eff the earth.’ She Mtid—' All the 
former s&jas who were my mastos have ascended in old age to 
Bwaiga, bnt I remain still a yonng maiden. 1 willhavethee for my 
husband.’ He said —* If I die, my wife must bum on my death as 
Satij how shill the earth, who does not die or grow dd, take me, who 
am a motial, for hmr Icid?* She said—* Whmt I too become bid, 1 
wUlbum w^youasSati.’ ^HtenM&ndhAtri married the eartit and 
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lived ill happiness. When luj became old he said—“ Let me go into 
tlio forests and ciiffnge in prayer and mortification. Then dying 
together wo will go to Swarga and live together.* Then the earth 
langhed and said—* I am young, how shall I go with you ? when I 
become old then I will die with you.’ Tlicn MtindhiUri was enraged 
and drew his sword to kill the earth, and she Hod towards Him&chai 
and the raja followed her, and she reached Mfina-sarovara. Then 
on the banks of tills lake the rtlja cut off her head, but the earth 
could not pcri.sh and vanishing in the waters went down to P&tdla, 
where she worshipped the gods who were seated on Eailisa. 

Route to Mdna hy Rarmdeo. 

Tlie raja next inquired * Which is the road to the. holy lake?* 
Dattatreya ansivercd and said —The pilgrim must go by the road 
of KunndchnP ; he must first bathe in the Gandnki’^ and then in the 
Loha,’ and let him then w'orship Mahadeva and the other gods. 
Then let him worship on the top of Kurmd-sila^ and bathe in the 
Hansartirtha,^ thence let him go to the Sarju, then to Dkrdn or Tan- 
kara,** and worship Maliddeva, thence to Pdtdla Bhubaneswara,^ and 
then without eating for three days let him worship Siva. Then 
lot him bathe in the Bamganga and worship at Baleswar. Thence 
to Pdban^ mountain and worship Siva, thence to Patdka* and wor¬ 
ship Siva, and ho should then bathe at the confluence of the Kfdi 
and Gori.'** Thence to Chaturdannshtra^^ mount and worship Siva 
there. Then to Vydsdsrama and worship Yydaa^ and then to the 
source of the Kdli, then to Kerala*’ mount and worship Debi; thence 
to Paloman** mount, where there is a lake ; thence to the mount of 
Ttraka’’ and let him bathe in the T&rani and Sdrda (or K&li), whore 

* Tko old nuDO of Knntson on the Soli, now applied to a hill near Chnnpdwat 
tn ChirtU, entmoanted bjr a temple to Ghatni and fabled M the tpot where 
Viehnn detteended in -bis tortolee avoofr to Mve the eertii. GhUilja 

MTerlttKitiKaiBSon. **nieLohnghdt river iuK&lIKnmsoa. *Kdiia' 

di^ a hili in the eestem Gdgur range near Chhlraptni in Pa^'* CMbCI and nr* 
aimaladli|r ateapleeaeradtoltaliidea 'Aatreaoiand walwfalionKina* 

dea. * The hill on whleh the Jageewar temple is situate in Patti Dirfin. 
V A temple and eave In Patti Barann of parganah Gangoll north of OangoU Hit 
Pdh Bm^ow. • The mountain in Patti lUli and parganah IKra above 

the temple of the Thai Baleawar. *Tho Dhvaj peak la Patti Khardvat 

to the nottii of Plthoiagarh. ^ Bear Askot. Patti Ch an d fa i. 

PMlt Bjrdns it saeced to Bytaa Bth^tfae Vyaaa of thePoranas, who ia anraosed 
Corsalde on the Kaiirong peak naar l^uagm in Bjdna. «Aiao In Byina 

UA ohtted iSUtechhala. A peak w the dtvidli^ range between 

llaid^Nbia,attlte foot of whiah la a eentil lake known «• Min uil&oorBfaideriUtt 
heiemn the JhiUing and ti» Banh YanktL Tito T4xaka>dhdra or peas 

tataTtlet.' ^ % 
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they join. Then let him behold the caves and worship the gods and 
let him cnt his beard and fast and perform the Srdddha ceremo¬ 
nies.' Then to Ganri' mount and then descending to Mana-saro- 
rara; let him bathe there and give water to the manea of his ances¬ 
tors and worship Kohideva in the name of the rd^a-lumaa. Then 
let him make the parikrama (circnmambnlation) of the holy lake 
Mdna and look on Kail&sa and bathe in all the rivers aronnd. 

The return journey. 

Then the B4ja asked---' By what way do yon return from the lake 
Mana ?* The sage replied —* Pilgrims mnst first go to B&won-hrad^ 
and bathe and worship Siva; then let him worship at the source of the 
Saijn then to'Kecharo-tirtha thence to Brahm-kap&l thence to 
Ghhaya-kshetra and worship Mah^eva ; thence to H4masera and 
bathe there ; thence to Binmochana and Brahma-sarovara, thence to 
Sivakshetraand thence to the mount of Kanda; thence to Baidyan&th, 
thence to Malika/ where let him worship Devi and bathe in theBrid- 
dhagang. Thence to Jw&la-tirtha,^ where he should worship the sacred 
fire and bathe in the Padm&vati. Thus is the pilgrimage completed. 

Mdna-aarovara. 

On the south of the M&na lake is the mountain Sambhu,* from 
which issues the river Shosti, which flows to the north into Mana, 
near which are mines of silver and lead : near this the sands are red 
and the waters white. To the north is the N41a mountain,'** udienoo 
issues the river Kapila, which flows into M4na-sarovara, while to the 
south is a cave and a gold mine. From the liikla mountain, a river, 

*BltM In honor of nnceiton to be performeil on oecaeiooe of lejoteiog: see fortiier 
Wilton's Works, Yllf., 146«198« * FrobsUy may be Identified with Oolma 

La s ridge behind Onr Ls or Mtedh&taglri, the mat to the awth of 

satOTam on which is a amail po^ called by the pilgrims GaarUkand. * Hit 

lake to tlM west of MSna-sarorara, also called Bikaa Til. * As already 

noted, this probably refers to the Kamill, a tributary of the Kill, Sir la or Ghiapnt 
which risea beytmd the niowy range in Hundes. The river known aa the flarjn 
in Bomaon rises to the sonth of the snowy range and its eastern twaach or tho 
Kill also rises in the eonthem slopes of the snowy range. * Keehwra-tfr^ 

le on the Kamitl: it le now known ae Kajar or Khojar*ziith and is the site of n 
monasteiy. * The great rock In the river above Badrinith la oalled Brahm* 

kapil t this refers to a second one in Tibet as well as the succeeding terras wbidi 
Z have net been jM/d to identify. Binmochana may be Giringboeha or Ginipi, 
on a ledge in the ease ei the Kdliis peak, abonfe the middle of the sonth side. It 
Is mdled hy the pUgrtim Dsnshin ind is one of the plaoes whhdt they are bound 
tovi^ BfabnuMttrovara ie a ajncmyin forB&atia*eaiwrafa, whkSi was formad 
from the oUnd o| Brahma. ’Near Hfila village. *Jw&lanittkM, 

*Thia Bwat refer to Gnr-ljt, fnmi which several streams flow into MinsHNue- 
▼Me. t*ThlenlaoranMbeabeakoftbeKllttstMig«^fxogiwhielttwea 
flow into lUaaHNHrovara imr Samah-^Usdidi. 
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called Pashpabhadra, fjows to the east into H&na>saroyiira and also 
the Devabhadra. Here B6machandra propitiated Mahddeva,^ and 
from this went to Swarga, leaving his horses and elephants, which 
still remain there. Near this flows the Chandrabhdga* from the head 
of Siva on Kailfisa. From the mountain Gauri flows the Sarda* 
into the Mdna lake. From Kail&sa flows the Mandokini or Bhadrs 
to the south into the lake.* West of this river are five lakes,* Kali- 
hradf Kan-hradf Padma-hradf Kdli-hrad and Harirhrad, To the 
left of KailAsa is the KalApa peak, where ore many caves and mines 
of gold and silver; from it flows the river Sonanda, of which the 
water is the colof of gold ; this flows into the M&na lake.* Near 
Kal&pa is mount Mem; this mountain is blue and from it falls the 
Snraswati and Suvama-dh&ra, which also flow into M&na-sarovara.’ 
Beyond these is the Mahendra mountain, from which flows the river 
Mahendri into Htmap^arovara; from it also flows the river Baruni 
with yellow waters into the lake and the Swati.* 

Mouniains. 


Now hear me, in reply to your inquiries, detail for your informa¬ 
tion the-names of the mountains and rivers. The first of all is 

* Tbo Mohibhirato records that it was on the Gandhamfidana mountain that 
Btoia propitiated Sira and obtained from him his weapons and among them the axo 
(partuu), wbenoe bis name Panumrtma mr '* Rama of the axe, ” The Gandham i dana 
peak is above RodriniiA. * The Clumdrabhlga is the Chinab or Sandabilis 

or Akesines of Ptolemj known, as the Aaikni in Vaidik times : it rises however in 
Lahfil and thetenn in tiwtext proporlr applies totheSatadrn or Satlaj. * This 

Is correct if theKamili is intended. * Besides the two streams at Sarniah- 

tfntah already noticed, the I'aadit makce the Som-chu flow into the lake from the 
Kaiula range on the north. ' East of M^ns^sarovsra is the Gunkynt^cho; to 

the north, ^ Goigel>cho t to the weet,the Cho Lagan or Rtwon lirad, and farther 
wiot near GyCnima theTara>oho. * Poor atreama flow from Koilia into Cho 

I igaiti the wka>«ho. the Jong-cho, the 8iir>cho or golden stream (or Sonanda), 
t .Id the Kel&pa>diC or KaMna river. The two latter join riie lake near its ontlet 
' hioh forme the eonree of the Satiaj. ^ Identemuit Heniy Strachey, who 

I ialted the lake, writea The permanent aflinenta of Hlpdn are three or four. 

I .ret a etoeam rtring In two branehee from theGlogrl moontaine and filling Into 
b te lake at the eairiwa quarter of ite north aide; the eeeinid, ateo from rite Gdngri 
r.inge, a few mitce farther eaal, entering the lake at the north-east comer i at ^ 
icry same point It riie month ai the third etieam witleh riaee in Hortri. The 
^'«rth afloent la doabtfnl: a etream poeribly eomee from the Nepdl Blmi* 
rnym into the oonth*snst oamer of riie lake. In the emnmev eeaaon there are 
i«ytempecs}yetNBnMfioniraiBaadinelted«M»w**(d.A. 8.Bcn> *ilere 

ibfkwe an aeeonnt of name roos pfawoe of pilgrl'tiago on the laka, riileflty Siva 
iagii andhgcndaeouMotedwtththeaand Inhonorof tbeaaeredirite. Thelaka 
abant 4S miles In dranafeNnoe aitd It takes Jonr to sin days to perform the 
janmey and woiship at tkedlffletent ekrinee. There am etfbt principal atetiena 
kae^ loqatiy ea (t) Thtaor, on the middle of the aoirih ride: (Jt) Qatnf, at rim 
oerillicis nM^oft]»«aetand:(«) lB, at thanoiriiem quarter af tha cast aad r 
(4) JakyilL at the western anuteriri the north ride t <fl) Langdiwa, at tba mM* 
^ of theimrth ri* t CthAiprili at the north-east eonwr: a| tka 

mlddlaol the east and! ^,<ljjt^ yw p tanir, ■tthc wrihmast cotnw. 
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Naiida, where dwells Nauda Devi. Then comes Drona (Dunagiri 
near Dwdra) ; tlien Ddrdkavana (Jageswar) and then Kunndchal 
(Kanadeo in Kdli Kumami), beyond which the Monasa-khanda ends. 
Then comes Ndgpara; then Ddrun (in Gangoli); then Patana (above 
Balcswar in Sira) ; then Panchsira (Panch-chuli) ; then Ketumdna 
(a ridge in Goripiidt); then Mallik-Arjuu (in Askot) ; then Ganandr 
tha (in Byaiis), &c., &c. 

Legend of Nanda Devi. 

On the ix^k of Nanda is a lake and there is the abode of Vishnu 
and Vishnu himself. From Nanda flows the Pindaraka^ from the 
hair of Mahddeva into the Vishnuganga.* In it meet the Kdli* 
and Saraswati*, Kdmathi, Vaindhya, and Bodhini.® The Brishchiki 
and Krikalasi also flow from Nand.a. The Pindamka joins the 
Vishnuganga at Karnaprnydga, where the king Karna worshipped 
the sun and received from him whatever he desired, gold and jewels 
and wealth, and ho founded the Umj of Knrneswara Mahddova.* 
South of Karnaprayiiga is the mount Vaindhya, five peaked, with 
beautiful trees and many mines. To the west of this the Ddraka- 
peak,^ from which flov’s the river Chandra into the Pindar. Beyond 
this is the hill of Durhiddhya and the Panda. Then Benu,® a great 
mountain with great caves and mines and stones of white crystal. 
On its peak is the Churesa-linga. 

The western Rdmganga. 

The Rathabahiiii* possesses the seventh part of the virtues of 
Ganga ; its sands are golden and in it aro many fish and tortoises. 

* Pindar river. * Tlie Alaknanda, to called from the conflnenoe at 

Viehniipraydg. >Kaitgan{fa. * Sundardblinga. 'Flows from 

the Vaindhya hills, whtcli from the aubsequent description 1 would identify with 
the peaks in the watershed between the Pindar and western R&mganga above 
liOhba. where there nre mines There aie several rivers flowing fro n this range 
into the I’iudar, and 1 wun!d assign the name Vaindhya to the Agar*gir. 

* Kama Is one of tlie characters in the Mah&bh&rata and the temple at Kamprayig 
dates from Katyfira times. ’^The peak above Darkot now known as 

Santholi; the Chondpnr river flows by its enstem base and joins the Pindair at 
Kimli. "Tire Dnrhiddbya and Puuda peaka will be the Dhobri and Panda- 

hrl peeks on the Dfaanpiur bountery and the Biaiu, the Ben peak above Adbadrl and 
near Bml T4(. ' The western R&mgaaga \ V\ Ilford iadentifloe the Psuriaih 

V&ma M Bnv&n%*tho beaotifal river/ with the Bfmgaiiga. It Is alaoeallsd 
Barivatl. ‘foHof reeds,' and B4naganga because Kdrttlkeya was bomt In a titlekeS 
of reeds on its banks at a place called Sarabao, < Mcd-ionsA.' The Smeekanm 
still grows on its bsnksf&as., X., 807). In the the Binmw 

Is called the Sauaami (>• So-aemt) in the country of Usinsia. The word Is intro, 
duced an account of Its referring to a town called Raatha known as SihmmI 
Kanthai but if this be Kanth-o-golah,'the <fld name far tihahjshlopur, then ike 
term SaiMiuni will not apply to the fUUngimga. 

40 
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He who bathes in it shall bo cleansed of the sins of a hundred births. 
In a hundred years the tirtliaa cannot be told. The Snrnswati is 
the first to join the Bathabahini and the Qotami and Snkati and 
Sara* and the Bel&li* which flow from Drona. On the left of the 
Bathabahini is the Nfig^rjun,’’whore the serpent Arjnu is worshippetl*. 
To the right of this is the mount Asura,* where Kuli is worsliipped,, 
and to the right of Ndgarjun is the Siva-ling of Bibhandeswar,® 
which is the right hand of Mahatlcva. After M.nhAdcjva liad been 
married to P&rvati, he doraandtHl from Hiinaehnl a place to sleep in ; 
and he rested his head on the head of Hiiiidchal and his back on. 
Kila and his right hand on Nagarjun and Itis left hand on Bhuba' 
neswar (in Gangoli) and his two feet on Darukdvana (i e., the jun** 
gles of D&rdn near Jagoswar). This is the most glorious of tirthae. 
The river of Bibhandeswar is called Sitrabhi,“ for K&madhcnn, the 
cow of the gods, by the order of Brahma, took the form of this river. 
The Nandini and Saraswati join the Surabhi and flow into the RSm- 
ganga.^ At this sangam (confluence) is the Senasauavasi Siva-ling. 

Dttnagiri, 

From the great hill of Drona flows the Druni® into the Rdm- 
ganga. Above Drona is the mount of Brahma, wlience flows the 
GArgiy* at the source of which the Bishi Garga made his devotions. 
To this monid: come Duhsdeana the Kaurava and conquered the 
riija of the mountains and bathed at the junction of the Satradli&ra 
and Snk&vati, and there he established the Siva-ling of Dahs4sanes- 
wara.^ Dron4chal has two heads and two feet: ono head is called 
l^odhia, the other Brahma, and between them is the source of tbe 
Q4ri^ Here at the source of the Gdrigi is the Gaigeswara Siva* 
ling. Into the Girigi flow the Bilwdvati and Betrdvati and Bhad- 
rdvati and then the Snkdvaii; then join the Saildvati, and the 

’i-Stmuniof the LohtM vallc^f, * Drone Is Dansgirl sad the Bstili 

mi^ be either the Khan-g^h, which flows from near Dwira to the Blfoganga, or 
theeticaiQ Israing from Thrflg Tii. *'rbeNfif6rJtm, orasitisoommonly 

ealted KangSrhia temple, ie in Batti Dora ICalla tm the ridge between Dwlrn aod 
KaltlilBaatihe eenroe of the Balnwergadb t a Baiva temple arcsoiding to the 
Khealpas. *The hill above P41i in Thllt, where there are temples to 

ShH aad IfHdtiilna Devi. •The temple of the Bibhaadeswu MaldhiM Is 
eltaSiajmr Baeain Dora Jlaila, •laGaagtdi. ’TheSitraUitBsast 

baths Shricoi or Kitkaa. whi^ flows past the temple, hot it itAim the Oagts near 
Obaste t .iftefcooraphyhere gefseeafoaed sod onlntdiigiUe. At Salnana in Kajfdn 
lliiwtt a teea^toSiva^ Ihlddliicodtr ia tlimtioiiiM. •The rivor Iroai 
Bsiitl hsytnd Dwira. t wWdh Hess betwemi the S^hiAdevI and 
Debarspiaks^ stiild#^wsr near BtumO-seis la Patti AtIdU 

gntl. ^ 1 
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G&rigi joins the B&mganga.^ At tho oonfluonco is the Sivft-Hng of 
Chakreswara * To tho left is tho mount of B4raha. Tho mount of 
Drona is between the Rathab&liini and Kausiki.* There are many 
caves and many beautiful trees and bowers and tigers and deer and 
groat creepers and the Aukhadi, the plant which shines at night like 
the diamond and laughs at mankind who know not its value, and on 
the mount lives Drona. K&lika and Bahnimati a4d Mohishamur- 
dani are worshipped there. Between tlie S&lmali* and Kausiki is 
the mount Bidrona^ and near it is tho Siva-ling of Pindkisa,^ a great 
tirtka. 

The Kosi 


There was a Rishi called Kusika who adoring Ganga raised his 
hands to heaven, and into them fell the river Kausika and thence to 
earth. Brahma sat on the Lodhra peak^ and poured forth from a 
vessel the river S&lmali. Where the Sdlmali and Kausiki meet is 
the tirtha of Ph&lguna,^ and here is the Soineswar Mahddeo where to 
worship is equal to worship in Kitshi and near it dwells the serpent 
Tokshaka.* Above is the tirtiui of Chandrasekhara*** and the conflu¬ 
ence of the Goddvari** and near it is Mallika Devi.** Above, in tho 
Kausiki, are two great rocks, Kaasi*sila and Baudri-sila, and above 
them is Brohiu-kapala arid Kdpila Hrifui and Dharma-sila and above 
thoin is Pindkisa Mahadeo. To the left of tho Kosi is the mount 


Kdshdya** and on the right is the dwelling of Bardditya*^ further on 
joins in the Rambha.** Beyond Bardditya is Katydyani Devi*® also 
called S}dma Devi. From Tankara*^ flows the Shdli*® to the Kosi; 
afterwards the Kausiki breaking through the mount of Sesha flows 
into Madhyodesa (the plains). Tlie mount Sesha is on tho left of 
the Kausild. Gandharvas live in its caves and great trees and deer 
and tigers ; on it dwells Seshnaga'^ and from it flows the Sita to tho 
Kausiki southwards. Between the Sita and tho Kausiki is Asoko- 
banika, the grove of Aeoht trees whore the seven Bishis and the 


I Th« kaueiita of tho Osgis oa right btuk are tho Chatidili, Baiira, Bieluui 

■nd aad oa (he left bank the Maorar. * At Bikl>a-ka>SaiD; Naa> 

t«nnle *Koal liTcc. *IUver from Lodh, whloh jiiiiu the 

bSlT&wt. Wdto. •HnWl.' ^ 'B..dkoL 

esZme nataenow. la Orm to Souftavar. where the horaing ghfit li aitoate. 
•ft^BouMswar is a Tillage oalled Sarp and the great poal in the ifoei below is 
adled 8ara4tfad. »«»rtalaitiien*aii. ** Bidalnithoaame. “A 

Limto?inther!v«r. wKatoiatlyalilUiioirAlaioia, the peak of which is 

ir«AS» . xThoteayleof tiiertmat Katt rms l. 
mjr rr r' which rises bdow the Mtafloa Bohopi at Alnwra. “SlytU Bevl. 

KjJJ^war. *• Soil river. *■’ There ore several H<g teiapiw hefe. 
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S»tyavrat» Bajag did penance. Here there are jUokaH and other 
trees and many birds. Bamachandra and Sita and Lakshmana came 
here by the order of tho Rislii Visvaniitra. Sita was rejoiced at 
the beautifni forest and said to Rama : It is the month Baisakha ; 
let ns stay Ui this wood and let us bathe in the waters of the Kan- 
siki.” So ^y,remained there during Baisakha in tho forest and two 
springs barili forth for them. Thence they went back to Ayodhya, 
and from th|^ time the name was changed to Sitabani.' He who 
b^olds Sitail^^ can have no sorrow, Near is the river Devaki,* 
and to the right of mount Sesha is mount Garga,^ in which are many 
caves and rames of metals and trees and birds and deer and Bishb 
and gods live there and from all sides How down rivers. 

The Lahee, 


In this tract there are sixty-six lakes at which the sage Garga 
pays his devotions. Gnrgfichal is at tho feet of Himiichal. On hi» 
snmroii is the Gargeswar Siva-ling where dwells the sago Garga^ 
and whence flows the Gdrigi.^ On tho left of the Gdrigi is Bhima> 
aarovara,* and west of these Trishi-sarovara* which the three Bishis 
created. The thi*ee Bishis Atri, Pulastya, and Pulalia came to the 
tirihoB of Himachal, and from Chitra-sila''^ ascended to the mount of 
Girga. They were thirsty and found no water, then Ihcy dug into 
the mount and thought admiringly of Miina-sarovara and on thia 
If^a-sarovara filled up the place, that they had dng, with his 
waters, mid the place was called Tnshi-sarovara. He who bathes 
in it shall derive the fruits of bathing in Mdna-sarovara. Around 
Chitra-sila is the Bhadravata; here is a great lar tree .in a leaf of 
which Vishnu floated over the ocean. In Chitra-sila, Brahma^ 
Vishnu, Siva and their Saktis dwell and India and the other gods. 
Below the junction of tho Gnrigi and the Pushpabhadra* stood tbo 
har tree in the shade of which Siitapa Brahma performed austeri¬ 
ties for thirty-six years, eating dry leaves and his hands raised to 
heaven. Seeing him Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods 
omne and granted hiiti all that he should desire, and sent for Visva- 
kirma and on the banks of the G&rigi, Visvakarma with gold and 


* fn ^ Kota Dun where there ate scvtarnl gtarcsof Aiokatreea. 

^Ganla. •BhIniTAi. • 


'iokeof the thrf» Mlihia.* r Or 

■itetiR fiotn Tn^w hieh Joins iheJ 
takes aei od Makar Buakeitit. 


larnl gtarrs of Asoka trees. *Dab1ca 
•BMniTAi. •Nalaimo# 
ainted nick* neot KuttlliAgh. * Ttto 
l&l rivet at Mayafuirii.wltcreaislr 
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other metals and jewels made the Chitrarsila (or variegated rock) 
and the virtnes of all the gods entered into it, and they took away 
Sntapa to Yaikantha, the paradise of Yishnu, and he who worships at 
Chitra-sila and bathes in the Gdrigi shall follow him. To the east 
of Gargdchal are the seven lakes which are the holiest of all the 
lakes of Garga. The first is Trishi-sarovara, the second is Bhima- 
sarovara, the third is Ndvakona-sarovara'; the fourth is Ndlansaro- 
vara,’ the fifth is Damayanti-sarovara’; the sixth is Bdmorsarovani* 
imd the seventh is Sita-hrada^ Bhima-sarovara was made by Bhima 
Bena, and on the banks of it he established the Bhimeswar Siva-ling. 
from it flows the river Fushpabhadra. 

Bdrahmandal-Bdgemar. 

East of Kdlmatiya is the mount of Swayambhu® and beyond it is 
Tankara^ in which is Ddrukdvana (t.e., the forest of Deoddrs in Da¬ 
nin). To the south of Danikuvana are the hills of Sdlmali* in which 
are mines of iron and copper and gold, on Hiindchal between Kailds 
and Manda the gods love to look. At the junction of the Sarju and 
the Gomati is the Nila mount® on which live the gods and Biddhas 
and Gandharvas, and Apsaras. At the junction is Agni-^d'rda,*® and 
above is the Surya-kund.*^ Between this Bardnasi-Kshetra^® creat¬ 
ed by Ghandisa'® for the dwelling of Siva. Mah&deva and Parvati 
when it was ready come to the place, and when they reached it a 
voice from heaven {akdaJiahdnt) glorified Mahddeva, who sat down 
at the junction of the rivers and Brahma and the other gods came 
there and they said, the akd$haJbdni first called out the glories 
of Siva, therefore shall this place be called B&giswar.^®*’ The Bishi 
Qalava^® said, ^ Let him who wishes to be cleansed from all his sins 
bathe in the Sarju’. On the mount of Nila the Hishi Mdrkandeya 
performed austerities, and while he was there the Rishi Yasishtlia 

^ Nuikaohij*,' the lake of the nine ' kuneha* or comer: if any one see all the 
niao bays st the same time he moots with some great fortune before the year is out. 
*Nil Tii, cme of the lak«s comprising the Sit Til. * Kini Ihimayanti ko 

Til, anotiier of the seven lakes. The two last na'nes refer tothe hero nod her«4no 
of the well-known ipleode in the Mahabhirata, for a popular account of wliicii 
sso Whaeler^s Ulatoiy of I^ia. 1.460. * Xuhirfya Til, a small pool Hbore 

Bhim Til. ' Qloee to tho Bim Til, bnt now dry. * Eintola near AI- 

mora. tJsgsswar. *8ilam. 'At Bigesar, the htll above 
which la now known aa Kohro ka danda. *'Now called Agni-kund. 
» k pool in ^0 Sarju aboveBigeaar. ** Now eailad tlBar-Biribiasl, < the 

B^area of the north.' One of the eeirante ^ Shra. **' • a, lord 

of imeeeh* from Sana: * VkK* * apecch* aa In otwipound Yik*fmtL * lord nf apoech,* 

< jloqncttt.* ** A oeiebmted iagihtho buro of tite storuNi of the while horaea 

wi th Mauk can, Wilwm XI., tiS, 
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l)rouglit down the ^Sarjn from the north. When the Snrjti saw 
Murkandeya, it stopped before him forming a lake, and when Vasish- 
tha saw that by virtue of the austerities performed by Markandeya 
the Snrju conld not flow onwards, lie went to Siva and prayed him 
to open tlje road for the river. 1 hen Siva and Pnrvati, consulting 
together, contrived a plan by wdiich P:irvati became a cow and w'ent 
to graze near Markandeya. Siva became a tiger and sprang upon 
Pucvati, and when Munkandeya saw this, ho ran to save the cow 
and drive away the tiger. Win n the sage rose up from his devo¬ 
tions for this purpose the Sar|u seeing himself free flowed onwanl, 
and when P&rvati and Siva heanl the "waters flowing they resumed 
their projier forms. When Mii'kandeya saw them he began to glo¬ 
rify them and .said to Siva, “ Tliy name is Byivghreswara^, ‘ the lord 
of tigers,’ ” then Siva and J Virvati vanished and Markandeya 
departed tc the paradise of Bra Inna. 


Ddnpur, 

In the beginning of the Sat3'a-ynga Brahma divided the earth 
into portions giving to each the sliare to which he was entitled. To 
the Nkgas* he gave the country' between Jiwata’ and Diirii and this 
city was called Nfigapura.* Tlie chief of the Nj'igas called Malla 
Nardyjin® said to the Bishis, “ give ns water, there is none here,” 
and the Rishis called down the Bhadra Gangn from the mountains 
and gave it to the Nagas. Tlie Nagas saw Kiiinndhenu, the cow of 
the gods, and asked her to give them cows and she gave them many 
Beautiful cows and the Ndgas built sheds (i/otlm) for them and or¬ 
dered ilieir daughters to tend the eow’s. These Gopis (cow-tender.**) 
saw Mahadeva and the place was called Gopeswara® and tlie jungle 

was named Gopivana.^ 

The story of Pdtdla-bhidfaneswara* 


Between the Sarju and the (eastern) Ramganga is tlie shrine of 
P&tkla-bhubaneSwara.® The Rishis asked Vyasa to tell them of 

*9tirrt tiger.' •'llie serpent tao«. •Juh«r, the 

cMatfT between Mllein wad the lUi peek. * MAkurl now glvlngjte nnme 

kn n t m*** or fleonl sii]»*4ivieion in pergtgn DAnpur. A temple to the nig* etUI 
tiM ridge above the village of rapeii. * Mmen, the name of the 

Mms tihore Snrlng, on the rente to the rindhrl glacier wa* th* realdenee of thta 
1^1 who reeeived the affix ^'iti/an a« * title «n acoount of hi* we^in 
ofVfailinn. f A filri, of ti4a naiae now. 'Oepai^ Viwwl 

the Hignffitief ta atltt ww*Mi>|wdirt Gw*jri», where a grei^ feativti^j* pl*w 
In Balaubi and Kirtik. ' lelufie !■ altuated. la pattI Barinu and 

pargana Qantafi 
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P&tAIn, how does Mah&deva live there in darkness and how large is 
it, and who are tliose who worship Mahiideva there and who arc the 
chief of the gods of Piitdla, and v ho first discovered that there was 
•uch a place as Pataln, and how can men go there without the sun 
or moon ?’ Vyasa said—‘ As is the earth above so largo is Piiti'ila 
below, not even Vasishtha and the Munis can tell where is the end 
of P&t&la, but can only penetrate to where Blmbaneswara MahA- 
deva resides. Below this there are three caves called Smara, Smeru, 
and Swadhama, into which no sinful man can enter, and in the 
Kali-yug they will bo shut up. I will tell you the story of how 
P4tala‘ was discovered by mankind. Ritupama* was a Suryavansi 
B^ja of Ayodhya who left his kingdom and travelled north into the 
mountains with his soldiers and killed many deer and birds. There 
the R&ja saw a great boar lying in a stream of water and attacked 
the animal with his sword, but the boar fled and the Biija pursued 
him until fatigued with the sun and thirst he looked about for shade 
to rest himself. Whilst searching about the Raja reached the en¬ 
trance of a cave where was a watchman {kshetrapdlci) sitting and 
asked the man where he could find a shady place to rest in, the 
guardian of this cave replied—‘ Enter here and you will find all 
that you desire.* So the B&ja went into the cave and near the en¬ 
trance he met Dharma and Narsinha and went on with them, and 
then he came to the serpent Seshniig with the tliousand heads and 
tile dangliters of the Naga seized the R^ja by the hand and brought 
llim before their father. Seshn&g asked him who he was and why 
he liad come. He answered —‘ I am a Suryavansi Kshatriya, and my 
qame is Ritupama, and 1 came to Himachal witli my army to hunt; 
whilst following a great boar I lost my way and wearied with thirst and 
the sun I came into tliis cave by permission of its guardian. In a former 
birth 1 must have done virtuous acts, that I should behold thee now.** 

^Tho Vishna Farina divldei Fitila into loren regtona, Atala, Vitala, Nitala, 
Qabhaatinut, Mahitala, Sntala an.l Fitita. inhabited by Daityas, Dinavaa and, 
Mifaa. The joye of Fitila are above the delights of Indri'i heaven. The lovely 
Niga'kanyaa wander abont £ueiniiting.cvjBn the most austere $ the rays of the son 
diftuee light, not heat, by day, and the rnya of the moon giro light, nut cold, ty night. 
l|heN aco lakea, groves and flowers, singing birds and skilt^ mtiaielans to make 
life enjtqrablc. <*Bilow tiis seven Fltiisa is Vishna incamato aa ScsAit and known 
by tbe naoM Ananta to the Siddhaa. He bas a thousand heada adorned with the 
inyatieal MMlfililaaQdlneaidihoodO>iasd)a jeweltogivetlsht* He le aecompanied 
by Vimnl, the goddeea of wide % he weari a white ntcklihe otul Imlde, in.one hand, 
a ploni^ and in the other a pestle. Seriia sapports the whole world ae a diadem 
OB htah^ and iathegreat teachsrof astieaioQiy. The wake binovea 

one with Bolatima. 
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Then Seshnng said ,—‘ Fear not, tell me what gods do the four 
classes of men in the earth now w’orshi|/. The Ruju answered— 

* They worship Mahndeva and demand from him what they desire.* 
Tlien Seshniig said, “ Do you know this cave, and that in it dwells 
Mah&dcva ?” and the king answered—“ No, nor do I know who thou 
art, but I desire to know all these things.” Then Seshniig ansAvered 
and said—* The name of this cave, 0 Baja, is Bhuhano.swara and 
where the end of this cave is not Knpila and the Munis can tell : in 
it live the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and MahadeA’a, under the 
single form of Bhubaneswar, and Indra and the other gods, and the 
Daityas, and the Gandharvas, and the Nagas dAvell here and N4rada, 
and the other Devarshis^ and Vasishtha and the other Brahmarshis,* 
and the Siddhas and the Yidyadharas and the Apsaras. No sinful 
men have yet entered this cave, here are the grottoes Avhere Mahk- 
deva and Parvati dwell; behold them ; but as with your own eyes 
yon cannot see them, I give to you the eyes of gods.’ Then Sesh- 
n&g gave to the king the heavenly eyes and showed to him Pdttila 
and the dwelling of the gods and the Gandharvas, and Niigas, and 
Daityas, and Danavas, and Rdkshasas, and the king did them due 
reverence. Then Seshniig showed him the eight families of serpents, 
and the Siva-ling of Visveswara andAir&vata,^ the elephant of Indra, 
and the Sdrydta and Kdipavriksluiy* the trees of the gods, and Vri- 
haspati,*' the Guru of the gods and tlie horse of Indra, called Uch- 
chaihshrava and the cave Sesh&vati in which dwells the ser¬ 
pent king Ananta, whose breath rashes forth into the ^rth from 

* Tito Biihi* or sigei of the celeetinl elaae who lived in Vaidik tiinee in 
Dcva*vanha and are generally recognized aa the elder Biahia. The cat^ory varies 
with the different workit and some of these called Brahmarshis I'y the Vishnu Pa» 
Tins are aa old aa the oldest hymns of the Big Veda : sec Muir's Texts, 111, Sie: 
Wheeler, II..49S. *Thc Brahmarahic, Brahmas or Pmjipatia, the mind bora 

eons of Brahnti are Bhrigu, Pnlaatya. Pnlaha, Kratn, Augirae, Marichi, Dak«Jui, 
Atri and Vasishtha according to the Vlahnn Purina, to which some add Niradm 
Dbarma. Adharaui, Saokalpa and Bochl. Hence the term Brahmanbiodesa given 
to a portion of Central India In the Bpie poem a. Wilaon, IJ., US. * Aiti- 

vata, tite elothant of indra, le one of the anio'oe prodnoed hroui the ohamlng of 
ttw ocean. The others ate the (p BdhthSla or K4/4kita poison which gives hla nam* 
of Mlakantha to Sivaj (9) varnnl or Sura, goddras of wii^( <3) the white* 
coeed horse of Indra, uthwtalhahtava ( (4) iTawstaMs, the Jewel of ViohiMi t 
(5\ihe bool*nyed moon} <a) the Sitge Dhantrantarl, clothed In whiter with the 
ha Ms «ater>pot i (?) the goMMNi Brl; (8) the Apsanwi (d) 8niidM| the 
ootr at Jtlcsty, the fountain ot milk and curds, and (10) the pdnjota tree *' which 
Is itlB wight of ,^e nympbe of heaven t perfuniog the werM with its Uoswuns. 
TUsjBdr^disisoBssf thefttstisesof PsnuUsssndTsldentlfled wfth tM A^pdbtso 
{■dies cr*sotsl>Uue.* ^ is freqiisHtlf sunthmsd In the Patinas. TlMSifyUn 
ate fl t wWidsnt i of TalvaswatA *Om of .thsHma at Indra'a hsnvsn. 

* A osMMBtsd sags* son of Aaiprss sad faushand of Tin, also the plaast di^tw 
and BheBmaarsH iwcnidniovsr apee^ 
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BhrigiitiingJi* and thn Muni Bhrign* and Sanatkumiira^ and otiior 
Dorarshifj and tho HiUakosha* Siva-ling. 

Then he took the Raja furtlier into tho caverns of Pufiila and 
showed him the roads to Swarga and (Inncsha ; and the Siva-ling 
of Satcswara and tho earth resting on the head of the SerjK'iit 
Anaiita and tho Siva-ling of Sanreswara and Pnrvati. Then ho 
shewed him Patala-hhnbanoswari Dovi, and near her tl»o Bugisha 
and tho Baidyandtha Siva-lings, and on tho loft of them hwhlen by 
a rock tho Gananatha-ling. Below again bo showcil him a cavern 
into which ho looked and saw a light shining like an emerald 
(marakatu) in it wore the Munis absorbed in religions exercises and 
there in the midst sat tho Muni JCapila® ami the Siva-ling of Kapi- 
lisa and the dwellings of the Danavas and Daityns, and by this road 
he transported him in an inshint to XJiJain® and showed him there 
the river Sarasvati and the Siva-ling of Mabakula. Tlien in another 
instant they were back in the cavern nn<l tlawo Seshnag shewed tho 
Raja the cave of Suksbraa and in it was Ganesha, and the forests 
of Kadalivana^ and tho Muni Markandeya.® Tlicn they returned to 
the cave of Patdla-bluibaneswara ; and he showed him another cave 
through which goes tho road to Sotubandha-ramoswara,® and in 
it he showed Chandra-sekhara.*® This cave was forty koa long 
and forty koa broad, and its sides were * formed of emerald ; 
thence in a moment they returned from Riimeswar into tho 
cave of Patulabhubanoswara and entered another cave through 
which they went to the river Godavari and l)athnd in it, and 
another cave through which they went and bathed in Ganga-siigara 
and worshipped at the Siva-ling of Chandeswara.” In one of 
tho caves Seshnag showed the Raja the aarama or hermitage of 
Murkaiideya Rishi and tho five Siva-lings of the five Kodaras. 
In another cave he showed the Baja tho road to Baijnath ; 

* The peak of tlie Rishi Bliriirn near FokhrI in imHi Bhcrnnff where there 
is a cave from whieii comes a wind. * One of the ten Mah&rshis named 

in Mann and fatiier of ifri or Lakshmi hjr Kityftti in one of her hlrths jne* 
vioiM to tiie ehnminT of the ocean. Called also iorti of LiUcslmii|mia on tiie 
Nertolda knotm aa Bhrlgn Kschoita. * * Always > mms,’ rno of tho sons 

of Biahma. * Xattikt, * golden*; name of a Biva Llog eaithe OoiMvari. 

* Name of a sage, the foAsder td the Sankhva philosophy. * In Mtiwa. 

^XatUdlhan, * {dantain-grove/ a tonM in tlio Dakhih oeMwated for olenhonte. 
*The aaxnlUtt of tbe'lfirkaAclcya Fitrina. * The EtV'a Ling at Uiiinisernii^ 

at the bridge from tiw eontinent to Lanka, set up pnma x see Wheeler# lit 

*llooii>c]mtted,* fla<q»ithet oftRva, also the name of a monitmln. uChandi, ^ 

anotba name of Ftrrotl. 
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and tlie Siva-lingfl of Nilaknntlm and the king of the 

Daityas. 

Then in the great cave lie showed him the cave of Brahina- 
dw&ra* and its Siva>lings and there worshipped Kainadhenn’ from 
whom falls down the milk on Makeeva. Here there is a po(d 
called Siva->5:M/id'rt; the water of which if any one drinks without 
permission from the deity, he is struck with tlie trident of Siva. 
Then tlio Baja asking permission of Mahadeva, drank at tlie pool 
and Mahtideva said to the Btija—* Within this space thirty-three 
krores of gods remain in attendance on it.’ Then Seshn^ showed 
him the moon and stars and the Ganas and Gandharvas and the 
great Mah&dcva-ling, on one side of which sits Brahma and on the 
other Vishnu. These three gods dwell jhere in one shape as the 
Siva-ling of Bhubaneswara. ^en in the cave of Sinam he saw 
Mahadeva throwing the dice with Parvati and the otlier gods stand' 
ing by adoring. Tlien be saw another cave, ten thonsand ^oJaTiae 
in circumference, at the door of which sat a guardian snake. This 
cave was lighted with the light of jewels, and in the midst was a 
house made of precious stones, and in it a bed of the same, and on 
it, on stuffs as white as milk, sat Briddha-bhubaneswara, Mahiideva 
and R\rvati. Then Seshn&g took him through another cave to 
Kmldsa and the Baja bathed in Miina-sarovara. Then they came 
back and they showed him the cave of Smeru where was Siva sleep¬ 
ing with matted hair on his head, and wearing the skin of a tiger 
and having a snake as a jamo* and near him Ugratira Devi,* and 
he showed him the cave of Swadhama and the Baja asked—* What 
as the light hat flows forth from the midst’ ? and Seshndg answered— 

* This is Tejomaya Kahddeva* tell it not to any one ; from this 
light sprang forth Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva when the universe 

*BftUva8tlMMnol VlroehnUfSonof theamitlMtfaPHlilMa. Keeooqneted 
ladraand theothcrgoils uul was. iatnm, vmiquIilMd bj ViilmalB bis Tiasns or 
dwarf ineaimtloa sad sent aartder to Pstils; sse pats * Kow esllcd 

Brsbass'kaathl, s ssMdl cave bvsnebfaf ont from toe great eavo. * Tba 

•ow betonglag to Vaatahtiia whidi yidda all desires, here represfoded by a rodt 
aaoMwbai Ib Uw form of a cow ttom wbleh water trickles on to the tooof the Ltiurs. 
^Tho Sacrilteld thread. *Tha 'trrrilda goddaaa* as Siva la eallad Uf- 

terrible lord. Radraor IMva was bom half iaalaaBd hall fiBnda,lmt 
ae s aif lilnt himadf Into two parts by mnler of Brahma, each sex bocaaBe mnttl- 
mat.and of two claaaea dark or darw and light or sfr^Ma. Horae the eieven 
B a dr said tbdt wives. HfvaretaiC ttiava, fEdta are among the dark Jonssot 
the cede and Bwgn, Kdli. C%a»dl« Uahdidtri. tTgrotta, wnoiqia^ the 

Seive ieceaa of the tmialo. Stadlariy Stv^ Maam, Mdud sm the agrccabte 
lim of dm Bide apd jbdhalml* Qainrt, Uiu tSxi, aOII ioram of the female. 
•*Whoseleraibillet.* “ , 
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was created, and from this light the whole world is enlightened. 
Look in the midst of it and yon will see a form which is Vishnu the 
creator of the universe. He who understands the Vedanta and the 
Sh&stras caUs this light Brahma. Not even the gods can come before 
this light; worship it. .From thu cave goes the road to Kedara.’ 
Then they went to Ked&ra and worshipped the Siva-ling and drank 
at the spring of Udaka,^ and they went to BCah&>pantha' and thence 
returned to Pat&U-bhubaneswwa. Then the Baja said in his own 
mind —* Am 1 mad or am 1 dreaming ; what is this P&t&la that I 
am seeing ?’ 

Then Seshniig said to the Raja—‘ Take thou a thousand loads of 
jewels home for thee by Bikshasas, and this horse, the speed of 
which is that of the wind and go to thy own home ; but tell of 
P&tltla to no one, and yon and your family shall flourish. There 
shall hereafter be a Brahman called Batkala who shall tell of this 
cave to mankind, then they shall know of it* Then the Baja mount- 
ing on the horse came forth with the B&kshasas carrying the jewels 
and thanked Seshnfig; then he went to the mount of D&rd and on 
the banks of the Sarju he found his army who were searching for 
him, and he returned to Ayodhya and stored up the jewels in his 
treasury and dismissed Ihe B&kshasas who had carried them. 
Then the Baja called his Bani and his sons and told them all that 
he had seen and divided the jewels among them. While he was 
telling of the wonders of Patala the messenger of Mah&deva came 
and seising the king carried him off to (he dwelling of Siva. He 
who shall hear this history of Raja Ritupama and this mdhdtmayd 
of Pii&la-bhubaneswara all his sins shall be forgiven and he shall 
enter into the paradise of Mahildeva. 

KEDABAKHANDA. 

THB.Ked4ri-khanda section of the Skonda Pnr&na occurs in the 

same form as the Mfinasa-khanda and opens 
Xsdim>khuul». philosopbimd inquiries as to the 

origin of thin^ of which the following may be taken as a specimen: 

<* This is nlstsil bp di« S<ita Saaaka amd other riihlf. First the Bishi 8a. 
—w —ir«.i What Is Siahna V* he is without the three quaHUei,* i. s^ without 

*NowedliA1MalcHaiUI. t The mak above Aediir. •‘Mrpmia, 

* wlttmu the three pwie or qualities,* aa attribute of tbs SapniM tdag. 
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taUtca^ or or tamat :* be is satpa* and and aaaad*: he has nei^er 
name, nor class, nor senses, how then shall lie be discorcred or ouderstood ? and 
how from thiH Brahma without qualities did the world proceed The Siita 
answered and said :—** Vtaishtha Muni,^** the son of Brahma, told this to his wife 
Arondbati: she asked, '* Yon know all things, the universe proceeded from Brahma, 
how shall he be discovered ? and in the Kkli Fvy when men cease to perform dne 
worship and believe not, how shall they obtain release, and how was the world 
created, and what ore the duties of the four classes, and how many ore the maaioun* 
tara«* and Yxgat f Vasislitba answered and said: " This question was asked by 
I’arvati from Malradeo, and be answered thus: '* lie is without form or senses or 
colour, nor docs he perform any work; he is not created nor does he resemble any 
created thing; he is joy; be is without master; he is the soul of the nniverse; he 
is without colour, neither while nmr black nw red u<r yellow, nor of all oolouis 
mixed togetlnr; he has neither body iior form, yet there is nothing in the universe 
in which he is not. He neither performs any acts nor does he sioep, nor has he any 
stmsGS. Wliat the Supreme Spirit really is, neither Bridima nor the gods ean telL 
He Is witliout qualities: without beginning, middle or end; withont visible form 
or any form, separate from all things, yet pervading all things. The followers of 
tlie Sankhya call btm purusha, the VeJanilsts call him pyiis, the Dwaitabadi of tlto 
Vy&ya call him jtwi and brahma. Tlie followers of the Mimlnsa call him Karma^ 
whilst those who hold with I'atanja i address him as taktavara.* The Saivas say 
he is one with Siva, the Vuishnavas tliat he is Vishnu, the Sanraa that he is the 
uad the Siktas that he is the Sahti. 1 Mali&deo alone know something of him, 
but not all; he is without tlic qualities of stability, activity, or stagnancy; he has 
neither beginning nor middle no;* end; he is not pereeptible by the senses; he is 
without bodily form, yet everything in the universe bears liis form: he iisd no bqrinr 
ning; he is above and beyond idl things. The followers of the Sankhya call him 
parttha j the Adwaitabadis say of him that he canaot be seen with the eyes, yet he 
pervades all space; be is all-powerful and everything is and has Its being in him. 
The followers of the Byiya say that he la /tea and brokmot matter and spirit. 
Those who adopt the Mim&naa system declare he Is karma or worka, whilst the fol* 
lowers of the Yoga Shistraal* diolare be is abatraeted meditation. 'Hie Saivas say 
heii Siva; the Vaiahnavaa that he la Vishnu; the Saurasthat be is Siirys: the 
Ganeslisa that be is Gooesba, and the S&ktai tliat be la Baktl. The Snpremo 
Spirit, O Fkrvati, whence this nniverae arose was water, the depth, Ungth and 
breadth of which no one ean tell; in wliieh are nillionaof Brahinandaa>* and 
Brahmas^* of varlons forma. In every Srahmanda are tlie tiiree gods, Brahma, 
Vishnn and Siva'and Indra and tiie other gods and eadi has Its sqiarate aeai sad 
rivcfs and moontokis. He ia eternal, hla fmie ii tunied to afvnj aide and In these 
Btahaiandas there la' aUn Ihe dl<pervadliig qpirlt. Ihia water the S^reme 


* Goodnesa, knowledge, qafetnde. « Aetivity, paaslen. 

M siagnanCT. <He who If truth. »Or Gydn. he who 

•ddf- ^ Hrja or* energy* la dfonsnal name of the wtfodi ttdalCliM 


•Dark- 

knows. 


*Urjaor*energy* ladfonstial nameol the wtfodi ttdalCImpntn 
or mM'hom asge. • Ferloda of a llano, eadi of whfob eomprlaea asventy- 

m»e refot or met ami ia rnledover hy Its own Himn and sages. Bu Maewafares 
hav» ptM istoa wa aru now in ibe raventh under Valmawntn Unm.' Bann mora 


i*'ihb aetlVo p. Indple oi elaation. 


ouibiyoa 
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Spirit wliloh ii oatoidc tbe moitdmne C|gg onoe cune lotQ the worid end tbfa Ut 
Oengm" 

Pdrretl then, eeke Sire to tell her bow title came to peas end how the egg wee 
formed. Mehddeo enawered end aeld: ** LUten, O daughter of Hlmfehel, to the 
hiatorj of Vlahna. Firat tiiero wea only wi^ in the nnirerae^ fn whidt floated 
Vlahnn ca e bed borne on the aerpent Scahnig. Tbia waa when the formw world 
bad ended end Vlahna determined that a new world ahoold be Greeted. At the 

thought, there apraag f rmn hia nerel a lotua and In Uie 
^^***"‘* lotua waa bom the four>faced Brahma.^ Then Vlahnn 

oaid, * Create the world.’ When Brahma heard the worda, he liatened and aaw 
Vlhhnn and oald: *' Thou art the chief of the goJa; thou art nnafleeted bp 
thing; thou art without form ridblo or Inrlaible; thou haat neitber beginning 
nor end. Sira and the other goda oannot tell who thjn art, modi leoa can I 
dnlp adore thee. I am a child and without knowledge^ and mj mind ia orer- 
whdmei with ignoraooe, how then can I fltlj glorlfp thee? Where am thjr 
handa and tbp feet and Utp limba, wlurd art thou thpaelf f Thia mneh onlp can I 
peroeire that thou art thia ocean with the water* of whidi thon dieridied all 
thing* anlmato and inanimato. Sretf oreated thing depend* upon thee; thon art 
the light of the aim and tbe moon and the atom through which darkneaa la drlrcn 
awap from the world. Thou art wind and the breath of life and ether abore the 
world I thou art time and Ita dlriJcma and the aenace and mind. Hie bodp* 1* 
the chariot, the coal' ia the maater within and the mind* ia tiie charioteer; the 
bndilp faenUiea arc the horaea and the aenaea are relni. The charioteer mnat be 
rigUant or the chariot will be upaet. Thon art perfect, pure and unchangeable. 
Until thon liadat formed the thought of creation, until then thon wert the Siq^nmo 
apirit, neither creator nor created: When then hadot perfomed thia with then 
thon bcoomeot cn«tor and created.” I am powcrlcoa, how ahrli Z create the 
worldri Viahnu enawered and oald ”Br^ima became the createof 
the nnlTeroe. I giro to tliee all knowledge; create the nnirerao and lire until crea¬ 
tion hae periabed. 1 am plcaoed with thp adoration of rae^ oo aak of me whaterer 
boon thon deaireat.” B ahma enawered and a.iid: ** Thon beat created me t 1 will 
create all tbinga t 1 hare rcceired from thee all knowledge, what more can Z ajrii 
fbrmpoelf f bnt 1 will oak one thing and that 1* that thm wilt be ^eaoed to remain 
In thia worid which 1 shall create.” A great part of tbe abore deaeriptlon ha* 
been borrowed more or leaaeloaelp from the older Fanrdnlk writlnga, and la followed 
bp tbe nanal deaeriptlon of tenneof time, tbe orlf^n of tiw goda, demone, ZNhmmi, 
ZMtpaa, Bdkahaaaa and Takahai. Tlianeoineatheatorp of thaherocaof thelanar 
nnd eolnr laoea, and the esaltatlon of the Bhig^iatid es the prtncipel eoaiee 
of theOangee with aome account of the tarfama plaoaa of pilgrinafa along Its 
banka.* 

>CilalarawlJka. * *Afaia. *Jfaa*e. *I 

fcatahadtwo amiaanerlpta of thaKe(Sk«-ldwada,0M lent malm QamnOiBMaUp- 
le^ of Srinagar, aad tha othar bp D harm a n a n d Joahi of Almoen. Hm lattar 
which waa ^ad In ISM A X>. haa been foltowad thronghont. Thatapagrapiikal 
aoeoimtol Britlah Oarhwil comaaenem at tha dlatahiM find 4tth pagA Tha 
entire acoonnt la llllad with atoriafe lllnatimang the hflOneaa of partteolar piacea 
like thaitei Mttia In the MteaeA- khaniia i Z hare oarittad neatly eH th ma ■fo ih a^ 
CO that thia aoeunt If Uttia more na indef to m porMeniCthiJbd^ 

IrtuMta* 
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Keddr, 

The mdhdtmya of Kedir follows the description of the valloy of 
the Bha^rathi. P&rvati asks what is Eedkr and what are the 
fruits of risiting its sacred places and bathing in its holy waters. 
Mah&deo answered and said :tt The place that you have spoken of, 
0 goddess, is so peculiarly dear to me that I shall never leave it 
nor forsake it. When I or ^ahina created the universe, Ked&r so 
pleased me ^t it shall ever remain sacred to me.^ Brahma and the 
other gods are there, whoever dies there becomes one with Siva. 
Such as thou, Yaishnavi, art amongst Satis. Hari amongst the gods, 
the ocean amongst lakes ; the Jahnavi amongst rivers, this peak 
amongst mountains, Y&jnavalkya amongst Jogis, N&rada amongst 
Bhaktas, the Skiagram amongst stones, the groves of Badari 
amongst forests, K^unadhenu amongst kine, a Brahman amongst 
men, tiie Brahman who can impart wisdom amongst other Rah¬ 
mans, the wife who honours her husband amongst women, the son 
amongst children, gold amongst metals, Shnka amongst saints, 
Yyksa amoi^ sages, this country amongst other countries, a prince 
amongst men Bksab (Yasndeva) amongst the gods, the giver of 
good f(Nrtnne amongst mortals, my city amongst villages, the Ap- 
saras of heaven amongst dancers, Tnnvara amongst Gandharvas, 
so is Kedkr-kshetra when compared with any other sacred placet 
Mahkdeva then relates the old story ; how once upon a time a hnn> 
ter came here to tins part of the Himalaya and after killing a large 
nnmbw of deer wandered northwards to Kedkr where he found a 
nuttiber of holy men assembled and engaged in devotions. The 
hunter sat down at a respectful distance to watch their proceedings 
when suddenly a deer of a beantifal golden hue sprang up near 
him and walked gmitly by. The hunter pr^ared his bow to shoot 
tike deer bat before he could draw the string, the deer had disap* 
peared. Dhdnibed at this he walked onwards and met Siva armed 
with a trident, with matted hair, wearing a garland of serpents and 
accompanied by hia train. Frig^itened at the Bi|^t, the hnnter m>ii- 
ceiM himaelf and the prooesrion paaaed on. The hnnternmctmet 
th^ aage Hkrada Irmn whom he leemed thi^ Kedkr was a plaoe of 
Ittoh ipnetiiy that strange ocwotreooes otmtinnidly took phmeand 
portents taA oinaiui appeaimd, ^ thatif any one detited aalvation, 
he ii 0 (M ihril it ihme, ^ ;liuis«wm as great an chh he 
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imagined the virtne that aocnied from a Tuit to Ked&r was snfli- 
oimit to deanse them. 


Hamddkini valU^, 


Mahideva then gives a brief acoonnt of the places of pilgri¬ 
mage around Ked^. On the lower oonrse of the Mandhkini' is the 
holy Stvapkond* where is the Kipila Sivapling, and above this is 
Bhi%ii4iingay king of rocks. Still hi j^er up at a distance of two 
ypjtmai is tile babbling fountain of Hiranyagarbha,* and to the nortii 
of this the great Spfaktik-ling. A few paces to the east is the BahnI- 
tirtiia^ near wludi is a well where Bhim Sen*^ worshipped m^ Ha- 
hhdeva. Above this is Mah&panth* four koi in oircait abounding 
with milk and ghi, where the gods dwell, full of gold and jewels 
and biids with shining wings. Above MalApanth is the Swarga- 
nhini pahkr.’ At the junction of the Mkdhv? with the Manddcini 
is the Bhinprad-tirtha and where the Eshiigan^*. joins the same 
river is the Brdunya-tiriba. To the south of this is the fountain 
known as Samndr-jal, which is of such purity, that whoever even 
toodbee its water reorives some benefit. To the left is the Puran- 
dar peak, where Indm worshij^ied l^va and '^here is the Madlrilaya- 
Ki^. About finty cubits thence is the Hane-kund where BrahiBa 
af^ieared as a Aofuo, and nesur it is the Bhim Smi rifo where is the 
bed of Cfiva. About six hn thence to the south is the Gauri- 
tirtha where the water is warm and the earth of a yellowish-red 
odour. Here Ganri bathed whilst her courses were on her and 
here is the (3aaieswar4ing. Whoever smears the mud of this pool 
on his body, bathes in its water and makes anofihring however 
small shall receive an etomal reward. To the south is Goraksh- 
ishrama^ where also there are hot springsanda 2Bn^,and if any one 
remains there for seven days, his sins are all forgiven. the 
same hill are four pools called Devika, Bhadrada, Shubhra, and 
M&tangi, bathing in which ensures particular benefits. On the hill 


* This livsr flows thsomh Fstti MiUkliands ftomthsgladlarsbQvstlMXaiir 
tsemis. ^ThettsrtaevBial Molsof thisiisaiaklniltUsto FsthaiistlwoM 
at the esaflonosaC the Uadh sad Mndtklnl strainis, *Gaarl4anidi 

*8faM wthaA|AI-tiftliaaMvOanrt-lnnd. ‘HawhnawnaaBhfm Udljflr. 
thars imaa a i rt wst sans hose. *T!m BMonsbi aad glaalw alwvaths 
tsBiBit. rTha iteapof p ss h a shays M shdpsath. *Tb ths «aWsf 
VafaBstssk. *^|MMumiflyoiwaf thoiSissawwhiahflsniliwlMsil-waiBfBsf 
ihwadhMiwlMiBdvedalesBdlhevsBtysedafoQaatMCTaA **«*aaM 
IsIksflhwhiamw^tafaadhittMMol aiiur tl sm aw s w is s SDShas wjhs da Ua 
lanitaihsaivrhehtihelatt.** ThtaN wwhmeeear la llwfODhtaSTriM^ 
Qaart^taad. 
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above Gauri*tiiibft is tiie CbfrbAsa Bhnirab who acts ns wEtdiman 
to Mah^eva, and who roust have offerings of stripB of cloth when 
his lord is worshipped. KiUi also reindes here and about a ko$ off 
is BiniTak-dw&ra^ sacred to Ganesha. Wjthin the Ked&rn*roandal 
and to the west of the Tribikram Kadi* is the N&r&ymn-tirtha. 
About a ko» and a half above is the NtuAyan-kshetra where fire 
always bums. This is the place where the wedding of GhinH San¬ 
kara and the daughter of Himdchal took place. Here is the Sarns- 
vati-knnd and the Brahma>kund, the water of which is of a yellow 
colour and harbours snakes. To the south is the Bishnu-tirtha and 
the Jaleswar-ling and the holy Harida stream.* 


JBhillanff vaUey, 

Hah&deo then praises Bhilla-kshetra* saying : * Here I played 
with thee, 0 goddess, disguised as a Bhil. The hill is lovdy and 
well wooded and watered, and from it you can see Ganga, and hero 
is the Bhilleswar-ling. Here I still engage in sport with the Bhils, 
clad in a dark-coloured blanket, I wander about the hills at mid¬ 
night*. Close by is the temple of Kiimeswari Devi and less than a 
ho§ above it, the Sorasuta stream where Siva smeared his body with 
adies. On the south bank of the stream is the M&ta]ika<<ila. 
The extent of the Bhill&ngan-kshetra is five yojanca long by four 
ytyaiuu broad, and it contains some sixty streams. To the south of 
BhilUmgan-kshetra is Bagala kshetia* which extends two ycyanoM in 
breadth and four yt^mu in length. It contains numerous places 
of (algrunage and temples and that sacred to Bagala Devi is well- 
known. To the south of this temple is the Pnnyappramodini stream 
and <m the northern bank of the stream, a figure of Uie four-armed 
Vishnu and, about two hot to the south, the temple of TrisfaiiUta 
Devi. Next comes Shhkambhari-kshetra* sacred to Bhlkamhh a r i 


Devi where her temple exists. She protects the sages in thefe 
devotions and here hi a grove of ShAka trees and the t^^ers 
Ups tnkftk and tlm snake with the jewdled head pays her worriiip. 


Keinr it is the Ssnkara peek where the feast of limps takes 
plsas SB the eleventh of ihs dark half of KkrttBc*^ To fibe sooth 
yghs ii iiai i M i n ee tlWTtfmimmTrtysstwiiht>s Msi < l < Hat 

TtMtoltewmleimroL •blllwl. •btthrt. 


•mniwi. 


*fle 
The firs has 

leaf iffirla 
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of tlie peak is the Mdrnkata-ling surrounded bj a hooded snake^ 
and to the left of this is the Nuiidini river and the temple of Rura 
Bhairab adorned w'ith uamerous bells, the hermitiige of Shukra and 
mines of copper. 

hladh and Tung» 

Mahddeva then goes on to say that there; are five kahetms which 
every one should visit, Ketlar, Madh, Tung, Riidnilaya, and Kalp, 
nil of whicii are within the Kedar-mandal. A Gaur Brahman is 
next introduced to toll a .story in praise of Madhmaheswar. Here 
is the sacred 8arusvati>tii'tha regarding which the story of the hun¬ 
ter Siiainbuka is told to show its surpa-ssing sanctity. The hunter 
•ad his dog followed the diase until they came near Madh where 
they met a joyous baud of pilgrim.s singing the praises of the Saras- 
vati. The hunter cared naught for this and threw his dog into the 
pond and the dog on coming out shook off some of the water on to 
Shambuka, but such was the virtue of even this partial ablution in 
the sacred stream that on their death both hunter and dog were 
summoned to Siva’s heaven. The Tungeswar-kshetra is next men¬ 
tioned and is said to be two t/ojams square, and its praise is sung 
in the story of Dharmdalta and his son' Karmsharm. Dharm- 
datta was a good and pious man, but his son Karmsharm was a 
gambler and bad character and even induced his own sister to be¬ 
come 08 bad as himself. Dlmrmdatta died of a broken heart and 
his son selxed the property and sold it, and squandering the proceeds 
took to highway-robbery as a profession. Meanwhile his sister 
turned courtesan and in her travels fell in with her brother and be¬ 
came his mistress. Hie brother was in the end killed in a forest by 
a tiger, but a crow took merely one of his bones and carried it to 
Tung4c8hetra where it fell within the sacred tract, and such is the 
power inherent in the soil of these holy places that Karmsharm 
after some time spent with the Bishis was transported to the heaven 
of Siva* 

This brings ns to the AkAsbganga^ which finds its source in 
three springl on the summit of Tungn^th. To the w^t of Tnng- 
n&ih is a Sph&tik-ling* and to the south of tills the Qamr-tirtiia 

* ArgitfciiBni •a4 Agiiksauiee of the maps whii^ tains Its rise the 
Maple to Siva as Tong^th oa the Cha&'lmaila peak. 'A whits tMf- 
dapsd beoldsK aend aSlva. 
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and aboat balf a mile thence the M&n-earoyara in which the lotllt 
grows. To the north of the Man pond is the temple dedicated to 
Biva as Markateswari’ and to the south of this near the hermitage of 
Miikanda, the temple of Maheswari Devi. The sources of the 
Akfahganga is the best of all places for performing the foneral rites 
of aacestors. 

Rudrandth.. 


The BndxAlaja or the * abode of Rndrit’ is also called the Mah&- 
laja or * great abode/ mid is introduced by Mahideo with a long 
aooonnt of his own power and greatness which we omit. Here is 
the Baitarani stream* sacred to the ancestors where one pind equals 
a Aror offered at Gya. Here is Shinmnkh, the head of Siva, and 
the place where the P&ndavas came to remove the sin of killing 
their brethren, but Mahideo showed them not his face, and going to 
Kedfa they obtained a sight of his hinder parts and so obtained 
salvation. At a distance of half a ko8 is the Mkna pool, the waters 
of which are of a yellowish-red colour, and to the east of this is the 
Barasvata pond in which lives the fish called Mriknnda and to the 
east of rile pond a great hnff in colonr and form like a coral bead. 
On the fourteenth of the daric half of the month, the fish in the 
pond are fed and oblarions are offered for the repose of the mantM 
of ancestors. To the north-east is the pool with yellow waters 
where Mani Bhadra worshipped Siva. Kalpethal* is the place 
where XHirv&sa Rishi performed austerities beneath a kalpa tree 
and thus obtained salvation. To the south of the Kalpeswar-ling* 
is E^ila-ling and below it flows the Hairanvati stream, and to the 
south of it is BhringMwar about two kot fircnn Kalpwwar. Here 
there are also hot springs and some distance near them to the west 
is Gostbal-kshetra,* when Mahkdeva is worshipped as Fanneshwar 
(Pasupati) and an iron triml or trident stands near his t^ple and 
an eveiyfiowering tree of great beauty. To the east Mahfideva re* 
sides as Jhasha-ketona-ha (m* destroyer of ELandaipa, the god of 
love)j^ after which bis wrarii being appeased by Bari, he became 
knewa as Bateswarand a pond near his temple* is dedicated to 
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Badarin^Uk* 

The eoeeimt of Badari is giren in a oonveraatiloii between Yasish- 
fha and his wife Arandhaij. The holy circle of Bodori inclndes 
the entire tract (kthdra) between the hermitage of Kanwa and tbe 
peak of ISTanda. Snch is the efficacy of ansterities performed there 
that oblations offered at Konwa’s shrine frees even thieves and tbe 
slayers of kine and Brahmans from the just punishment dne to their 
sins. To him who bathes at Nandpray^ and worships Bamapati 
there, farther benefits are promised. The circle of Badari is three 
yqjemat broad by twelve yqjaiuu long, and contains the Qandhamip 
dana, Badari, Ifor-N&r&yana and Knvera peaks besides nnmerous 
streams aad warm springs. 

Patti Doioli, 


Nandpra 3 rfig^ is so named after the virtnons Baja Kanda who 
made a great sacrifice which was attended by the gods and 
many Brahmans. Here is the Yasishtheswar-ling and to the north 
of it the sin-cleansing Brihika and Birahwati.* The latter is some¬ 
times called the Kaly&ni and received its present name from the 
ansterities performed there by Siva himself. Here is a temple to 
Siva as Bisheswar, and to the east thereof the sacred pool of Mani- 
bhadra,-* and to the south of this the Mahibhadra* stream, remark¬ 
able for the great fig-tree on its bank and the Sdrya-tirtha. Two 
ko9 to the east is the temple of Gopeswari Devi where Baja Danda 
of the solar race performed austerities, hmee the synonym Dand- 
k&ranya. 

The vaUey of the Alahnanda. 


On the north bank*^ of the Alaknanda is the Bilvosvor temple 
snrronnded with hd {/Egle Marmelos) trees with fmit as large as 
cocoanuts smooth as Jiynbes. To the sonth of the river is the 

Gamr>ganga, the stones of which have the power of removing the 
poison frmn snake-bites, aad its yellow mud when smeared on the 
body imparts wisdom like Qanesh. To the nortii of the Alaknanda 
is tile Chamnmwida* stream where is the hermitage of B^a Anant 
Sri and a temple dedicated to Chandi Devi and on the Mecha peak 


* At the oogflasaes at the Msadikiiti sad Al sta aa a da. 
n. * Ibe MsJililfo lake lu aattl H. Dsaoll. 


«IallaUiBMell 


Osaga. * Hm MahldUn lake lu pattl H. Desoll. * la HaUt Basell 
fl^af froei tlwBbadxapeak. • Thedeserlptioaaaw foUowsll^ AlabiMada 

aptoMdrlalkil. *llow tbs Maaaatnam latJfgaaa 
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a Ung, To the north'^east is the Gaurya hermitage 'where De'vi 
Buhsuited on the leaves of the forest trees for a thousand years and 
gave the tract its present name Parankhanda. On the banks of 
the Aloknanda near the hermitage are a ling and pool known as 
Siva>kund. About a mile beyond is the pool Bishnu-kund, and two 
ho8 farther is Jyotirdh6m*in which is the temple of Narisingh where 
Prahl4d performed austerities. Here are also the pools known as 
Brahma, Bishnu, Siva, Qunesh, Bhringi, Kishi, Surya, Durgu, 
Dhanada, and Prahldd-kund, Narada worshipped Vishnu at Bishnu* 
kund. From Jyotirdhiun the traveller proceeds to Badari, and the 
Qandham&dana, peak by the confluence of the Dhaula and the Alak« 
nanda (Ganga) near which are the pools already mentioned. The 
place is called Bishnuprayag and above it is the site of the hermit¬ 
age of Ghatotbhava who became tlie watchman of Yishnn. Here 
there are hot-springs and the temple dedicated to Siva as Mnneswar 
and one to Ghantakam. There are numerous hermitages of holy 
men around and every pool forms the source of a stream and every 
peak the home of a god. Above Bishnupraj&g is Pandusthdn* 
where the B&ndavas lived for a time engaged in devotion. Here 
is Pdndvesvor Mahddeva. On the right bank of the river is the 
Kar peak with its thousand lings and places of pilgrimage and the 
K&r&yan-knnd. Next comes the Bindumati stream and two kos be* 
yond is Bhaikh&nas where Uie saints performed the kom sacrifice. 
Above this on the summit of the peak is the Jageswar Bhairab and 
the Kuvera rock. Then comes the Pravara stream and the temple 
of Badari where is the Kiirm-dhdra and the five-rocks (Paneh^la), 
viz,',' N&radlya-sila, Bar&hi-sila, Ndrasinhi*sila, M4rkandeya-sila, 
and Gdmri-sila, with their respective pools. Within the circle of 
these rocks is the throne of Vishnu. Here also is the Bahni-tirtha 
and the rock Brahm-kap&l sacred to the manes of ancestors. Close 
to Badrin4th and near the sources of the stream is Nruinh in the 
form of a rock and the Nariiyan*kund. A little less than a los to 
the west is the Urvasi-kund where dwelt Pamruvas and Urvasi and 
two Aos off is the Svama-dhdra, and on the banks of the river the 
flkftiih wtSrtha. To the left of Badrinf^h are the Indra-dh&ia, Deo* 
dMie) and Bnsu-dhdm streams, the Dhorm-sila and the 6om» 
6atyap*'ibiDi Chakra, 0wddai^tj% Saptarshi, Hodr, Brahn% 
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Nar-N4i&78ii| By&i, KesfaaTE-prayigi and F6ndayi4irt&i«| the pool 
of Mabha'konda and Manibliadra. 

EpUodet, 

Some twenty chapters^ devoted to etoriee in praises of the 
varions HrthoM now follow which may be dismissed after a very brief 
notioe. Arondhati asks her hnsband to tell her something more 
about the great places of pilgrimage than their mere names, and he 
goes on to relate to her what he professes to have heard from Nkrada 
regarding them, lliese stories show that whatever may be a man’s 
desire he will obtain it by worship at Badari,and whatever may be 
his sins they will be forgiven if he supplicates the deity through the 
priests of Ked&r and Badari.. The first story trils how “Once 
upon a time there lived a very learned and {nous Brahman named 
Bishnumana on the banks of the DrishadwatL Though the father 
was learned and good, the son Bishnnrati grew up so ignorant and 
debaudbied that Bishnumana was obliged to expel the boy from 
his house. Bishnuvati joined a band of wandering musicians and 
came to Badari where he sang the great song in honour of Vishnu, 
and so pleased the god that he was allowed to live near Kkrada- 
knnd, and the sufferings which he had gone through in his travels 
were held sufficient punishment for the evils that he had wrought.** 
The next story tells how Sankara Vaisya, a resident of Pratisthkn- 
pura,* longed for issue, and hearing of riie virtues of a journey to 
Badari went there with his wife. There he found a number of 
Brahmans engaged in devotion, and after feeding them explained 
his object, and in return received from them a charm which he gave 
to his wife, who soon became pregnant, and in due time brought 
forth a son who was named Dharmadatta. When Dharmadatta grew 
to man’s estate^ and proceeded with his merchandise into strange 
lands, he became enamoured of a daughter of the Hleohchhas, wl^ 
eventually plundered him of all his property. Dharmadatta returned 
to his fidher, who ordered him to make the round of Kedkr and 
Badari in order to deanse him of his sin. Hext we have Janame* 
jaja slayix^ eighteen Brahmans in order to enjoy the somety of a 
heantUhl woman that he met out hunfing, and deansed of his sia 
by « vUnt to Badari and the intercession of Vyksa. 

^!^rasittM^sstetoihe7Sl]i *gnifletMHi is isetggy I^Wpa 
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Chatulngttpta YaisTa, a regident of Avanti (Ujjjaui) liad tan 
soiig| and was one day visited by a Badarin&th panda by name DiuM>» 
madatta, w&o was asked to describe all the wonders of Badari. In 
reply Dharmadatta told the Vaisya the names of all the places of 
pilgrimages, and the advantages to be had from visiting them ; that 
he should take all his property and go to Kedkr and Badari, and 
give it to the Brahmans there, who would ensure his admission to 
paradise. Accordingly Chandragnpta with his wife and sons sat 
off on a pilgrimage with Dharmadatta, and afterwards remained 
with him near Badari Whilst there Chandragupta*s wife lost a 
precious ivory ornament one day, and inquired from the sages who 
lived near wl^t was to be done to recover it They answered that 
she and her family should go the round of the places of pilgrimage 
again, and when this had been accomplished, and they had arrived 
a second time at Badarin&th, the elephant from whose tusk the 
ornament had been made appeared, and with the whole party was 
at once conveyed to the paradise of Vishnu. Then comes a story 
of how N&rada standing on one foot sang the praises of Mahadeo 
for one hundred years at the confluence of the Mandkkini and Alak- 
nanda, now known as Budrpraykg, and how he was visited by the 
great god himself who here invented the musical nodes used in his 
worship. Then follows a long explanation of the various rdg»j their 
use, value, authority, accompaniments, rules, divisions, Ac. In 
illustration a story is told of Devksraya who had five sons, all of 
whom were learned and pious except Gopalsharma, who was so 
ignorapt that he was denied the sacrificial thread, and was appointed 
as cow'herd. Gopkl when he became of age reflected on his condi¬ 
tion, and sought for those to whom he belonged, and for this purpose 
travelled to Kailks, and visiting the various holy places arrived 
hungry and tired at Budrpraykg. Some days afterwards whibt 
wandering about the sacred place he overheard a Brahman per¬ 
forming his devotions and saying Om ttvdya ndmah** as the 
fnat eompdling invocation to the deity. GopAl immediately com* 
neneed repeating this simple litany, and when he had continue^, 
ronttwipg the name for some hundred-thousand times, Siva took 
{dfy on hiin and revealed to him his origin and restored his facnl- 
ties. Heneeforib Oopil ^ddh became known tiironghout the 
wholeoTKedir as tiufifatocIteef Siyi. The B^msfis who htd 
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r«ftiB6d to partake of ike feast prepared bj Parasnr&ma were ttill 
under the cnne prononnoed by that sege end were known u 
BrahmertkahasM until restored by GbpAl. 

NUkanIk and Pindar, 

Amndhati then asks whether the intercession of any other holy 
man has ever resulted in the release of sndh numbers as were sared 
through Gopil. She was told that the Nilkanth mountain lying 
between the peaks known as Sbumbha and Nishnmbha was the site 
of the great aosteriUes performed by B&ja Antideva, by virtue of 
which both the Btja and some thousands of llikshasas were revived 
into tlie heaven of Siva. The place is farther marked by a tem¬ 
ple to Mfthish&ni Devi. An account is next given of the Chakra- 
kshetra which lies to the south of Mdnasa and is known by the 
great bel tree and the temples detiioaied to Bilweswar and Gknes- 
wari Devi, the Herarob-kund and Bainuwa-tirtha. To the east is a 
temple to Chandi Devi and east of this a pool of yellow water and 
above it is Bikata-kshetra, so called from ihe son of Jainbha Asnra. 
Jamldia had two sons, Bikat and Tat; tber first adored Siva and tlie 
second TishnU| and here is a temple dedicated to Siva as Bikates* 
war. Here is the Sailodak spring, the waters of which if applied to 
the eyes enable one to see where treasure is concealed. Here also is 
the Nandeswar temple. Tat-kshetra* lies along the Pindar and is 
the place where Tat wi& his Daityas performed austerities, and 
above the site of his hermitage, in a forest surrounded by hel and 
other trees, is a temple dedicated to Siva as Brahmaputreswar. A 
little more than four hot to the north of the Brahmapatrastbin is 
the Pushkara peak where Pushkar and the Klgds worshipped Siva. 
Hext comes the Muni-siddhini-kshetra, fall of deer, trees, fiowws, 
and birds, where Pnskkar-ndg lives. To the south-east is the tem¬ 
ple of Chandika Devi and the Tdreswar Iw^, To the sonth of thia 
is the K&veri stream, where is the Kivereswar and farther 
south the Nfig-dbkra and Nigamklaya with the stream Piphira, 
where Dwlpeswar, * lord of the Isles,* died. The Jaleswar Ung is 

>Tlw Ikt UhiiMiaiirtoeN^nw graUw poitioaef FinasrpSr. X vosidt 
ptaes tiM Braliaiipiitea athlii In tab W4a vsicy saA the Fwhksta peek he 
Meatliled with oae of the epon of THeSI. Tbora ie enil a teoiple to 8eagia.als 
at the eo^aMHDO the Killsaiifa sad Pladar riven es IMaseaAeaete Bhehal 
Hit at Bateaon end to Biapa-nig at Mavgaoa la Falakhsade. We aest have gw 

^Kei*l*‘>dSt**^*beathBtof thePladw,eitsrwMShgwtHwiswiad 

Ksm*prsjrif eeUed SIvs fcgigie to tesohed. 
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witliin th» tract and also a temple to Jaleawari Deri and four 
ko» to the eaat the Bena-tirtha on the banka of a small stream. To 
the north-east of this stream is tho Dandeswar and Bfahiganapati 
temples and also one sacred to Bhairab. To the south-east of the 
Brahmapniraathiin is the Gobind-tfrtha at the source Of the Pindar 
river, and the temple dedicated to Birshdni Devi. To the north¬ 
east of this temple is Biuateswari and further sonth is the Bisho- 
miti-kshetra and the Bisheswar temple and pool. North of these is 
Gana-kund, the Sanmyeswar temple, Eambha-knnd and Dasamanli, 
where .Rivan repented him of his evil deeds, and here also the Bd- 
vaneswar im 0 is established. Hero is the Sanddmini stream and 
on its banks the Siikameswar ling. North of the river is Eapila- 
tirtha, Kapileswar, Yogeswar, ^Mgeswar, Brahmeswar,. and a tem¬ 
ple to Qanesh. At tho confluenoe of the Pindar and Alaknanda is 
Biva-kshetra, where Kama performed ansterities. Hero are tem¬ 
ples dedicHted to Uma and Umeswar, the Bin&yak-sila, Snraj-knnd, 
the Dhananjaja N&g temple and the Batna-prabha ling with its 
golden yoni. Close by is the Mennkeswar temple, the Hivani 
stream and Pulaheswar /uiy. near which is the Brahma-sila of many 
colours. Above on the hill is the Hanibhadra-kshetra and Hani- 
wati stream, the Tnksheswar ling and sacred pool, Bameswar, the 
Dibeswar-kund where the lotus grows and the Debeswar ling. To 
the left of the Dibetwar ling is Svarn&lmrsthdn, the Bvarneswar 
temple, the Indra-ttrtha, where Bhairab in a black form seised and 
b«>und Indra, the Indreswar and Kdleswnr temples and also the 
rooks known as Bhim-sila and Hanumat-sila. The last medtioned 
is of;a white colour and has the power of transmuting the baser 
tnetals into gold. Beyond these is Bkim-kdietra. in which is the 
Bhimeswar ling and temple. 

JCdlUhhiira, 

Two ytjcmas to the north of S&li-kshetra* we arrive at the 
temple of lUkeswari Devi which marks the site wbers Shasha, the 
flseon, was freed Arom the leprosy caused by the curse of Brihaspati. 
It was in the Nandan woods tliat Uie moon met the wife of Biihas* 
piti 1^ debauched her and was cursed the sage and became a 
Ispeir*'' Zha moon then prayed to Biva aiiri offnred oHatbns here 

slm josewn ss IBlNniambe, to tm twm 
asar its enaflaiMS with tfiailllrisi miew|Mitostk 
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-and obtained forgiveness. Arnadhati then asks where the B&jns 
paid their devotions, and in reply was told that they visited the 
Keddr-tirthas and Kdli-ksbotra on the banks of the Sarasvati. 
Siva is worshipped in Kdl^kshetra as Kdleswar and there is a great 
temple to Kdli herself and to the east about two hoa is the temple 
of Turana Mandana Devi.* To the north of the temple of Kdli is 
the temple of Kot>mdyeswari Devi. To the north of the river at 
the junction of the Barana and Asi streams is Sanmya Kdshi* now 
concealed {gupta) and only five hoa in extent, but hereafter to be 
revealed when its sacred precincts will comprise one hundred koa. 


Jumna, Tons, and Dehra Da^n, 

In the country to the west of the Ganges^ are numerons places 

. of pilgrimage, the Brahma-dhdra and others. 

Jumna and Tons. » o <=■ 

The Jumna flows through the north-western 

portion of this tract and the Hiranyabdku joins it end their conflu¬ 
ence is holy. Still farther west is the Tamasa,* and where it joins 
the Jumna is the Daksha-tirtha and north of it the Bishnu-tirtha.^ 
From the hill above the last-mentioned place of pilgrimage flows 
the Bimuktida stream, and at its junction with the Tons is a temple 
dedicated to Siva as Jyoteswar. To the north is tho Ilem-sringa 
peak^ from which flows the SiddUa stream, and at its confluence 
with the Tons is tho Biva-ling to which Brahma paid devotion. 
North-east of this are tho Hiranya-saikata and Homwati streams, 
and on the eastern bank of the latter stroam the Kasyapa-tirtha. 
Further west is the Brahmaputra stream and on its banks the Brah- 
aneswar-liog and the temple dedicated to G&neswari Devi. To the 
north-west is the Satadru^ river and on its banks tho Panchnados^ 
war-ling, and west of this the Jambhn-sail, whence the Jumbhu 
stream takes its rise. On the banks of Uio Jambhn is a temple de- 
Jicated to Bishh&ra Devi and beyond it the Kamdhfira stream, an 
affluent of the Brahmaputra and at their confluence the K&mhkhya- 
Urtha. From the Saondaryyik peak flows the Sundari river to its 

* One with Ifahlaha-mardial, slayer ol Mahieh Aeura. Theetoiyof Roktarija 
la told at pome loagth, how, accompanied by Shumbha and Nlihombha, he rarag^ 
ShoocttutryoMUllaod how she elow him after he had oonquored Indra and the 
goJe. Rotlmdyeewart X)erl aeelsiod by ipveadlng deUulpoi amongst tho IMtyai 
andaleo Kafceewari Deri, whole temple le about two miles above KSlikaethda. 
'^Now oallod Gupt-KI^. waUora Hhrl and Jannadr-Biiwsr. 

* The Tent river. * Msir Kdlsl In Jaonsir. *The Riga peak of the 
- 'The Satlsj. 
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confloraoe with tliA Mokshawati stream called Snndar>prajdg, where 
is a temple to Sondari Dovi At Bishmi-prajiig is the oonflaenoe 
of the Panyavati with the Bishnn-dh&ra. Once upon a time the 
ocean came to Uie Himiilaya and there worshipped Biva for many 
ihonaand years: hence the origin of the Bamndra^Urtha. When 
Brahma created the world, the Tamasa was created from the 
Brahma-knnd and its conflnence is the Bndra-tfrtha and Bishnu* 
tlrtha, where is an image of Yaishnar! Deyi and, half a ko8 beyond, 
the Sakra or Indrar^ttrtha. To the sonth-east of the Barana-tirtha 
at a distance of twelve itos is the B&lakbilya peak and river' and 
the Bidakhilyeswar-ifhg. To the north-east is the temple dedicated 
to Siva as Somesvar and from the hills aronnd five rivers take their 
rise and afford namerons places of pilgrimage to the devont. One 
of the streams called Dbarm has on its eastern side the Dharmkdt 
peak whore Oharm Btya performed ansterities. To the south of 
this is the Biddhkdt peak* and to the north Apsaragiri. To the 
north-east is the Tokshkdt peak and to the south of this the Sailes- 
war-ling. From the peak of Nanda to Kdshtgiri the entire tract 
is known as Kedir-mandal, and wiUiin it are innumerable lingB, all 
worthy of the highest honour. 

Mdjfa-kshetra and ike Cfangti vcUtey. 

From Ganga-dwdra* to Batndstamblia and from the peak of 
Banda to Kdshtgiri is known as Mdya-kahetra. To Brabnumasthdn 
is twenty-three j^janaa, between the Ganges and Jnmna eight 
yqjancUj Tiryak three yajanaa, and Mdya-kshetra twelve yqjanas* 
Maya is Sati» the daughter of Daksha, who lived near Ganga-dwdra, 
wber«> ia the Daksheswar-ling and the places known as Chandika- 
iirtha, Drona-tirtha, B&ma-tirtha. To see Bikhikesh* and Brahma* 
tlrtha even ensures the fruit of good works. Tapnban* also is a 
place for performing the fni^ral rites of ancestors and Lakshman* 
atbdn for achieving good fortnna* Then whoever bathes at Siva- 
tirtha attains to the heaven of Siva. Bear Ganga-dwdra is the 
Bil« peak sacred to Siva as BSleswar. Bear the Bilwa-tirtbats the 
8t%’a*dbdra and a great hal tree and a Uny near whidh Bdrada Muni 

tIRwSnswaKadi latiw ])6s,rmfCiiatwlilfllitiisstonr«f tfttpigmyBrtb- 
anas (Miiatit), is told. ^llSptMhTn theDiia. >H»r(l«rlr. The 

detcrtil^wi* MW lesila sa op the aaJiei' of the OiafM. ^la Dehn Ddn, 

enthe etffta beak of the Osagoa. *iB Dditk IMa near XachhcoaU-jhlUa. 
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always dwells and the great Ashvatara Niig with a jewel in his 
head and who sometimes appmrs as a sage and sometimes as a deer. 
In a care to the left lired the Mnni Bishika and here on the four¬ 
teenth of the dark half of Shr&wan a light is seen and the voices of 
people talking are heard. About two gun-shots to the east of the 
temple of Bilvesrar is an excellent spring of water on the hill and 
below H a den of wild pigs. About a hoa beyond is the temple and 
stream sacred to Brahmani Deri. About six leo$ from Bilwa-tfrtha 
is the temple sacred to Sira as Trimurtteswar, near which is the 
Bunandi stream and the temple of Snnandeswar and the yellow 
stone known as Nandi-sila similar to the stone of the same name at 
Qaya and the ling called Nandeswar. A hos hence is the Birhhadra 
tapaathal and the temple dedicated to Sira as Bicbhadreewar. 
About half a hos to the south are other pools-and HhKqb and ling$. 
Next comes an account of Kankhal with nnmerooi stories of its 
various places of pilgrimage^ the Kusha-tirlha, Bishon-tirtha, 
Samndra-tirtha, Sira-tirtha» Qanesh-tirtha, Ac. !I!b the north of 
Ganga-dwara the Elaumadwati stream joins the Ganges at Benuka- 
drtha and about half a koB above the Bajra-sila stream. A ibot to 
the north flows the Sankarballabha or Chakru stream and joins the 
Ganges where the temples dedicated to Sira as Sankaresumr and 
Birbhadreswar stand. Two itos to the west is the S&lihotreswar 
temple and, a short distance beyond, the Bambha stream which 
joins the Ganges at Bambheswar.^ 

We bare next Knbjimraka-kshetra, where is the Knmud-tirtha, 
to the south of which is the temple dedicated to Sira as Ohandes* 
war, and near it the S^rshar-tirtha, where evei7 Sunday the Sim 
comes in the shape of a bee and bathes in its waters. More holy 
still is the Pnmamukh-tirtlia, where are springs of warm and cold 
water and the Someswar-Eng, and near it are the EirbhMirtha and 
Agni*Ur(ha« Next comes the BAyarya-tirtba, the Aswattha-tirtba 
with its great pijKii {Ficva rdigioaa) tree^ the fideawa^frtha and 
Chandf ika strlam and Ganapa Bhahrab of terrible form. These are 
succeeded by the B&rMii-tirtha and the Samudra-tirtiia trith its 
vartously ooloiued wateMk To the north of Kat^tniMka is lie 

spiear to te ta Tthtl. 
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Bisbi peak. Tapuban' lies to tbe west of the Ganges and is ibo 
place wboro B&macbandra retired to devote himself to religious 
austerities. Below it is the Bilatna-tirtba where Sesbndg of ilio 
white body and eoal4)lack eyes loves to dwell. To the north-west 
of Oanga-dwdra is the hermitage of R&ma, and Bima-fcshetra ex¬ 
tends for sixteen yejanas from the Dhenu peak to the Betravati 
stream. Within this tract is the Kelikheti streamy on which aro 
temples to Ghandi and Durga and olso tbe Qhantakarn-tapasya- 
sth&n. To the west of tbe latter place is the Bhuteswar-ling and 
the Kuhii stream and a great cavo sacred to Mirkandeya and other 
Bishis. Thoro aro also pools called after R&ma, Sita, and Hanu- 
m&ny sovorol lings and temples to Durga and Prab&lika Devi. 
Drona-tirtha is near Deo-dUfira where is the Deveswar-Iing and tho 
Doojanya stream. To the west is the Navadola stream and six ko9 
north the Dhen forest and Dhcn stream. To tho cast of those is 
KiUskchalsthdn and west of it the Benuka stream. To the east of 
this is tho Paryenkini stream and at the conduence of tho two, a 
placo of pilgrimage. The place wliero Dasaratha shot tho crow in 
tho eye is called Pushposwar-dcosthal and is within the boundaries 
of K&k&chal. Dronosthal lies to tho east of Mtiya-kshetra and is 
Held to be eight yojaiias long and three yojanas broad.. 

Ndgdchal and CkandraJ)an. 

To the south-east of Deo-dhi^'a at a dislauce of about throe 
miles is N&gkohal and to the west of it tho Subhanshraba stream. 
Two ko8 to tho west of the Deo peak is Chandraban, where there is 
a and sacred pool, and to the west of it the Obandravati stream 
and on its right bank tho Bishn-pdd. To tho north-east is the 
Snbahan stream and west of it about two kos a temple to Gankun- 
jur Bhairab at tho source of tho Gan-dhftra, w*hilst a temple to 
Qiandika crowns the summit of tbe peak. To tho north is tbo 
8vfi]^eswar-ling and half a kos beyond the Deogarh stream which 
joins ,ihe Sankaraballabba stream. To tho west of Doo-dbdra and 
On the oUier side of tho, Chandraban at a distanoo of about ei^Ut 
kos im tile souroes of the Jumna s^d Ganges with their iiumoroos 
plOiwn of. pilgrimage and sacred pools. TIio Chaitdreswar templo 
and po<d and stream aU within the Chandraban., 

* Aft afarcit*!/ it«(od tkift pteec ^ the TIhrl l>eumkry iu DvLra Dun. 
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The Jumna and Tihri, 

To the west of the Jamna is the temple sacred to Kdleswar and 
Ktileswari and the Deojashta stream which joins the Jumna. East 
of the Jumna is Yavanesbaryya’s throne known also as Yavanesha- 
plth, four yojanas in extent Within this tract is the Yoni peak^ 
the Yoneswar liny and the home of Euliya Niig, and here in former 
times the Yavan K&l came to pay his devotions and hence the names 
Yavanesha-pith^ and Kdliya. To the south is the Brahma stream, 
and to the north the Budra stream, and to the south of it the Bhas^ 
inamaya Pdni with the white coloured rock honoured as a litiff. To 
the east is the Bishnu stream and more easterly still the Bdma 
stream which unite at Bishnu-tirtha. To the west on the backs of 
the Jumna is the Shiu-tirtha, the Hishi-kund and Sharabhang- 
tirtha and the Yasisbtha-tirtha on the Brahma stream. From the 
peaks above Yasishteswar flow seven streams. To the west of the 
river is the Surakdit peak* where is the temple to Sureswari Devi 
and west of it that to Kalika. To the north-west of the Brahma 
peak is the Sundari-pith and the Brahmaputra stream, the Sunda- 
reswar-ling, and the Haimvati stream which joins the Sundari and 
then forms a tirtha. The Haimvati has its source in the Siva peak, 
and on its banks is the Bhagvati ling, to the south of which is a 
pond with yellow water and the Bhuteswar-ling. Next comes In- 
dra-kund and to right of it the Sakra-tirtha and Budra-tirtha and, 
on the banks of the river, the Trisul-tirtha. To the west is the 
Mahatkum&ri-pith where is the temple dedicated to Siva as Sailes- 
war and the Bdlwata stream. To the north is the Kunjurkiit peak 
whore are temples dedicated to Bdla and Tittirpamaka Devi. The 
latter is situated at the confluence of the Muni and Parni streams. 
To the north is the Bedbarna stream and to the west the Dewat 
rises on the peak of the same name. Here is the temple dedicated 
to Siva as Dowaloswar and the Dugdh-dhdra. 

Bhdgirathi and afiuents. 

To the easkof the river* {6anffa}ia theChandrakdt peak where 
is the temple to Bhubanesht Devi and on the summit the Jagates- 

iTIiU li Sbs only ■noofon to the nritWIaB GmdHi UisS kat boon ffu mi 
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w*r4iQg. To the south is the Ndgeswar temple and near it the* 
Bhagwati stream: to the north-west is B&geswar and west of it the 
Kdkshatra PHtnch-dh^ra and €h4mra*doltni streams and the temple 
to C^amreswar. Gardabha Asura was slain by the Bishis on the- 
aioQ&tains above Ohamreswar now marked by the temple of Garda- 
bhotkharn&dini Devi. To the west on the banks of the river is the 
hermitage of Brahma and the Soteswar-ling. In the same tract 
are several Unff» and pools and places of pilgrimage. BhadrsenV 
hermitage is also here and to the north-east near Bhillang-sarovara 
the Sateswar-ling^ and at the confluence of the Bhillang and Bb4gi- 
rathi the temple to G&neswar and the Dhantish and Shesh-tirtha. 
To the north of the river is the Mdivatya hermitage, near which is 
the Ashmnrtteswar-liog. To the west near the Kutidri range ia 
the Randrisila, and to the south of it Taksharaja’s tapastbal and 
to the west on the Shekhar peak the Farnabui. Next comes 
the Gobardhan peak with its ling and temple, and to the south 
•n the west bank of the river the Bh^skara-kshetra with rta 
pools and temple. Then comes the Nawala stream and to 
the south Gaumnkh. West of Bh^skara-kshetra is the Ghanta- 
kara-Bhairab, the temple to Kandumati Devi, the Brkhmi-sila 
and the Mokshavati stream which joins the river at Moksha- 
tirtha. 

Dtopraydg^ 

At the {influence of the Ganga and Alaknanda is the great 
Deopraydga-tirtba* and the Brahma-kund where Brahma made his 
devotions before oommencing, the creation of the world. To the 
north of the BhAgirathi is a Siva-ling and between the two rivers 
the Swayamldiava-ling. Near the conffnence we find also the 
Baitalika»aila, Betal-knnd, Siva-tirtba, SuraJ-kund, where Medhar 
tiihi peribrxned ausHrities, Vasish-Urths, B&r&bi-tiriha, BiirAhi-sila, 
PaushpamAlA-tirtha, where the Kinnari PushpamAlA performed 
austerities, and Fradyumnasthak Near the Fradyumnasthal is the 
Bafjf^yan-kshetra, wheire there is a cave containing an image of 
and about half a kos beyond near the GridhrAcbal peak, 
the Bilwa-tirtha. Above Surkj^kuud is the Bbhi-kuitd, on the right 
l^nk'of the'Gangi is tlie Saui^und imd east of the confinence and 

on the bm^ ia tiiO;tompK4edrcat|4. to Siva. a« Tundfewar and 
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at)oiif four bow-shots off Uie Danwoswar temple near the Danwati 
etream. At the conilaence of the Danwati aro five well-known 
lings : Bisweswar, Mah&-l]ng, T&takeswar, Tuncliswar, and Dan- 
weswar. The Bisvvesvrar-ling was established by H&ma. To the 
south of Deopray&g, where the small Nab61ika stream unites with a 
branch of the Bk&girathi, is the Indrapraydg-tirtha and Indra and 
Dharm-kund. To the sooth lies the Dhanush-iirtha, the Brahma- 
dhdra and Indreswar-ling. To the east of the Nabfilaka is the Tri- 
adl-tirtlia, pool and stream, and to the sonth tho Urmika stream 
and to the cast again tho Yainateya stream whose confiuence fs 
marked by the temple to Qarureswar. Te the south is the BibbA- 
vini stream and at its confluence tho temple sacred to Bli&veswari 
Devi. To the left is the Mend stream and to the right the Rdjen- 
dri stream and at their confluence the Pritbi-tirtha, where Pritha 
performed austerities marked by the site of the Fritheswar-ling* 
To the south the Kapinjala stream rises on the Kaparddak peak 
which is honoured by a Siva-liug, and to the east the Chan- 
drakdt' peak has another called Deveswar, ne'ar which flows the 
Chandratoya stream. Kext comes the lAngal peak with its 
L&ngalcswar-ling, and .igi^ the south-west the Manjukula stream 
which has at its confluence the Bhim-tirtha. About a kos to 
the east is the Pingalika rock where is a temple dedicated to 
Ban Devi. Half a kos to the west is the Dhenu stream and 
half a kos to the south the temple dedicated to Trisdleswari 
Devi. 

About two from the Nab&laka stream is the Diptijvftleswari- 
pith where, in former times, lived the daughter of Fuloma. Hence 
to the east is the place where Kandn performed austerities and the 
K&ndavi stream and a temple to Uma Devi and the Knibaleswar- 
ling. To the sooth flows the Kipilanirini stream and to the east is 
the hermitage of Kapila and south-east the B&sbtrakdta peak. 
The Bathabkhini is like the Nab&Iaka, and about eight kos to the 
south of it is the Banyosrikeswar-Iing and a pool with yellow- 
ooloured waters. Borne twelve kos to the sonth is the temple dedi¬ 
cated to Devaf&thtreswari Devi with its pools, streams and Hogs, 
To the west is the PuuyakAt peak where is the pool and temple 
sacred to Handeswar, and to tite south-west the Ssiidar peak with 

* 11» QuBkUalMdiBl peak. 
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the stream an8 temple sacred to Sandareswar. Some twelve ho$ to 
the west bj south is the Bhdrideo peak where the prince of that 
name performed austerities and called the peak and stream after 
himself. This stream joins the Nabdlaka at the Bharandshan- 
ttrtha^ where are temples sacred to Bhavini Devi and Bhavamochsn. 
To the south is the Siblo peak where a Bhil of that name perform¬ 
ed ansteritieS) and to the left about ten hos off a pond, to the west 
of which flows the Svettarangini stream. To the south-west is the 
Karindrkdri peak, whence flows the Karini stream, and at its con¬ 
fluence is the Bhairab-tirtha and on the summit of the peak the 
Kandareswar-ling. Below it on the right side flows the Bhadra- 
tara or Bhrignpatni stream, and at the confluence is the Daridra- 
nibiran-tirtha where Lakshmi resides. Eight hos to the south is a 
temple to Kdlika and twelve hoa to the east are the Birini and 
Bharani streams, and at their confluence the Bhrigu-knnd, whilst the 
Bindyak-tirtha lies four koa to the south of Indraprajdg. To the 
north-east of the Kubj&mraka-kshetra on the western bank of the 
river is the temple dedicated to Siva as Yogeswar, the Siva*tirtlia 
and Snraj-kund. To the east of the Alsknanda is the place where 
BemafMvibrmed austerities and about eight koa to the west is the 
Bishwa stream and on the T&mriohal peak a temple sacred to 
Gnbjresvari Devi and one dedicated to Bhairab. To the east is the 
Nandbhadreswaii temple close to the Mena stream and to the left 
of it Uie temple of the Devi known at various times as Gnnashri 
or Sitwiki or H&jastmata or Tamasi, and here is the Nar&yani 
stream. To the east of the Chandrakflt peak is the Ealeswar 
Bhufab. 

Sri-kahetra. 

From Eolottamdng to Eolkaleswar is known as Sri-kshetra' in 
extent four yojanaa long and three yojcmaa broad. To the south 
on the Kinfu! pe^ is the Yamkastbin. To the north of the river 
about two koa is the Kol&sor. peak and the Menuka stream with 
ilia Mennkeswar-ltng. Haifa koa beyond is Deo-tfrtha, where Bhu- 
ku^. paid reverence to Sita, a place marked by the Bhokandeswar- 
To the south is the. I^n^-dbflramid tb the left the Ohsnd- 
a 9 d again the BahnI er itgiii4h&ri; To the north of the 
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river is the Sy4maia stream named ufltei' the danghter of Koldsnra. 
Close to IndraprayAg is the Drishadvati stream which flows from 
the peak of the same name and half a kos bejroud the Kandika 
stream. In a cave on the summit is an image of Kandika Devi. 
To the north of the river is the Saktijeti stream and at its confla- 
ence a temple sacred to Biva as Ganesvor. Half a kos onwards is 
Bhawdnisthan, and at the confluence of the Sankhwati with the 
river is a temple to Siva as Nahusfaeswar. Above this is Devi- 
pith and on the bunks of the river Upendrdja-pith, in which are 
two streams. On the hills above is a temple.to Kandnkeswar 
Bhairab and on the banks of the river the Lasyu-tirtha and a tem¬ 
ple to Yisvandtli, and above them the Mdya Devi and tidyeswar 
temples. At the junction of the Gori and the river is Qauri-praydg 
and B&geswari-dhdra with a temple to Lakshini and above it one 
to Ndgeswar. About a kos from where the Indrdni meets the 
Gori is Rishi-praydg and one kos further Brihwa-praydg.' Beyond 
this is the Indra-punyatam-tirtha. About half a kos from the con¬ 
fluence of the Kumbhika and Gori is Bishunath and a kos above it 
Mukti-pray&g. One kos above on tbo mountain is the hermitage 
of Alarka. Near Gauri-prayag is the Svarneswar-iing and the 
temple to Bindyakeswar and on the banks of the river the Bindyak- 
kund. On the right bank of the river is the Manjavati*dhdra and 
a bow-shot ofl* the horiuitage of Alarka and above on the bill is the 
Manjughosh Bhairab. Biva<praydg is situated at the oonfluenoo of 
tlie Kbandava and the river. About half a mile onwards the Kali- 
ka stream is met Avith and half a kos onwards on the Kari peak a 
temple saered to Kavi Bhairab. Below this is the confluence of 
the Kliandava and Batsaja streams and above them the Siva-kAt 
peak, whence flows the Ndrdyani and Rdjketi streams. To the north 
of tlie river is Dundi-praydg and above it the Panyavati stream 
takes its rise in the Kuvera peak. Near this is tlie Kani>iirtha, 
the Dwijibvak^kshetra, Sanpat-dhdra, and on the peak above Oandi* 
ta])asthal with its golden-coloured image of Qanesh. Tp the east is 
the temple to^fva as Nirmaloswar and the JamUin stream and the 
Dandika-tirtha. To the east of Siva-praydg on the right bank of 
the river ia the Siva-knnd, a ling five cubits high rand the Deo- 
tirtha. On the north of the river, in a cave is Boltrapa Den and 

^ There ere nttmee i^ven to very cdMilt terreute wlileh jola <}aiigee. 
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other deitiei end aererel pieces of pilgrimage, ponds end hotjr 
streams. 

Close to the Easi peak is the Bbairavi stream and the Satya- 
sand tapastbal with Sri-kund and to the east the Bhosata stream. 
To the north of the river above Mundadaitya is the Brohma-knnd, 
and on the right bank about four bow-shots off is Aswi-tirtha, 
where is the Bhringi-sila and at the conflueuoe of the Sarasuti the 
Dhannsh-tirtha. Next ootnes the Bhairavi-pith and to the north of 
the river Euver-knnd, where is the temple dedicated to B&j-rajes- 
wari Devi and the Shrkvaneswar-ling. Then comes the enumera¬ 
tion of the temples about Srinagar itself, nearly all of which are 
mentioned with characteristic anecdotes either of the form of 
the deity worshipped therdn or of the persons who established 
them. On the right bank of the river above Bhuravi-tirtha 
is the Msheswar-ling, and to the east the red boulders known 
as BriUuni-aila and Yaishnavi-sila. Bimachandra offered lotus- 
flowers to Siva here: hence his form as Eamaleawar,‘ and there 
is also a temple to him as Edgeawar a short distance beyond. 
The EAtakvati flows from the Qolaksha peak, and at its con- 
fluenee with tiie Alaknanda is the temple to Eatakeswar. To the 
north of the river is the Eripeswar temple and the Indra-kund 
and two arrow-flights to the south, the Siva-dhdra and l^va* 
tapasthal. 

Above Eamaleswar is the Bahini peak and Bahini stream and 
Bumerous aprings of very pure water: also the cave and hermitage 
of Ariitabakka Muni. Numerous hermitages, temples, caves, pools 
and sflreams on Indrakila and the surrounding peaks within Sri- 
kshetra are now mentioned, few of which are held in estimation al 
the presaat time. Amongst the streams noticed are the Manohari, 
Deovari, Madfanmati, Hanonmini near the EilkilesWar temple, and 
Jiwaoti near a great cave and the Sndyumna tapasthal. The tem¬ 
ple to Sana-mardiui Devi is on the south bank of tiie river* where 
(fliapila Apiara perfwrmed austerities. Then there is the Miandhar 
fbirect Siva-Urtha where Bbaraddhvaj worshipped Siva, the 
Gdiduihaja-iirtha, Biukyak-tirtfaa ami the Eoleswar-ling. Nesri 
tholGh^ river ami Hfiha mid tiie image of iibmeah with ears like 
a sieve And known as Bdrppakarn. On the Mofaendra peak is a 
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great cave oommmiioating with the bank of the river Alaknanda 
and within it lives Qanapa fihairab. The P4bani flows from this 
peak and beyond it is the temple of Idahendreswar. Half a 
kob from Eateswar on the right bank of the river is the her* 
uiitege of Sakray the Ph4rgar-kund and Pnnya-kund and Snkrap 
dh4ra and Snkreswar temple. In a cave to the north is tho 
fimashdaeswar Bhairab and near it the hermitage of Parasuram. 
Three miles from the river and to the west of the Chaitra* 
vati stream is the Qanripith, and above it the Dipeswar temple 
where Dippdl worshipped Siva and near it a temple to Kalika 
Devi. 

Half a hoB to the left is a beautiful spring known as Siddhadrava, 
and near it is the Mauktikh4khya>ling. To the north of the river 
and south of tho Chaitravati stream is the Harshavati stream and 
at its confluence with the Ganges the Turungareswar temple. 
Then the Rudra-tirtha and the Qosthavashrama-kshctra with stream^ 
pond, temples and ling. Above the Harshavati some two koa is a 
temple to T&reswari Devi. The Sri-dhira lies to the north of the 
river. The Pattavati is about two kos from the Harshavati and 
next comes the Lohavati, and where the Pattavati joins the stream 
coming from the Tailasydma peak there is a tirthdf and at its con¬ 
fluence with the Alaknanda the Jagadeswar-ling. To the east 
flows the Sunanda from the Eoldeh peak and then the Yashovati 
stream. 

Farnaahand^cmichkahetra, 

The Pamashandshrama-kshetra extends from the Akol hill to 
Kdggiri. The confluence of the Mandakini with the Alaknanda is 
known as Burajpraydg^ and above it is the hermitage of Visvdmitra. 
In the neighbourhood is the Yasisht-kund, Sura>sila, Atn-kund. 
Gautam-tapnsthal, BlmraddhTnj-tapasthal and the Tripurcswar-liug. 
Hext comes the Chhinnn. Mustakeswari-plth, and to tho left the 
BhiuuMlbdra, Bhlmcswar temple, Fdrvati-kshetra and Pdrvati- 
Jcuud. To tho north*ea8t is the Eamandulabhaya stream aiid the 
temple of Pifliyamati Devi and Jalaesvar. To tho east some two 
bo 9 is the temple of Kdrmdsnna Devi, and further east the Muni 
stream, on which is tho Bileswar temple and some distance on the 

BttdrprsF&g. 
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temple to Agast;^esvi’ar.^ Some three kot to the west in the Monei- 
war>ling and the Siddheswar-ling in Miy4bidhastfa4D on the ]114yA» 
hini streamy and at its conflaence with the Bhadrabela. is the 
Bhesheswar temple.* Some eight kos to the west of the lAsynta- 
rangani' is the Bhat4g4ry and to the south-east from the banks of 
the Mand&kini, the Gangeswar temple* and Sivasri-db4ra. Fur¬ 
ther on Bahttlingeswar is found on the bank of the Alaknanda 
and east of it on the same river Parnashanashrama. To the 
east of the latter tract is Dovi-kund and a Ndga8th4n coDtaining 
a pooly ling and temple.* The T4mra stream flows from the 
Fushkar peak,* and to the east at a distance of two yojanas on 
the banks of the Sarasrati is the hermitage of Sagaray where 
a trivil is imbedded in the ground. The place where Siva 
went to Kail4s is called GosthaV and there is the temple sacred 
to him as Siddheswary and to the east is the Digambareswar- 
ling. 

Manddkini valley. 

Six yeyanae to the south of Kcddr is the tract known as Qopt- 
b4r4na8i* some two yojanas broad, and here flow the Ganges and 
Jumna concealed from sight and here is the temple to Siddbeswar. 
To the west is the place where Nala performed austerities marked 
by the site of Nal-kund,* and-'again the temple to Edj-rdjeswari^* 
Devi. On the banks of the Mauddkini, Mandhata,^^ the august 
son of Yuvanaswa, performed austerities, and to the west of this 
is the temple to Siva as Bdneswar. On the Phetkurini peak is a 
temple to Durga and her lord Durgeswar.^* To the north-east 
some two kos are temples to Mah&devi and Dwetapati Mah4doo and 
the Dkawati-dhdra. Maheshamardani’^* has a temple here where 
she slew the great Asura, and near it is the Patumati str^m. Tp 
the south is the Kumbhika-dhtira and above it is Bishnaneswar. 
Yy4sa still lives in a great cave on the Khtind^hya peak, to the 
sooth of which flows tlie Siivitri stream through tlie Bedmdtri- 
sthal. To the north-west of Kedar and west of the Alaknanda is 

1 Agaitraoranior AsmtiaunionthcMaadSkini. *IaTIhrl. aiAs- 
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lihe Benaka peak, which aUn has a temple dedicated to Mahesha* 
mardini. To the south is the fiishwa stream which is joined by 
the Kapila stream, and at their confiaenoe is the K4pileswar temple. 
Beyond this is the Jamadagueswar and Bhilleswar temples and 
the place where B&lyati, son of Vyasa, fixed his hermitage. Beyond 
Uiis is the N4g rirer and the great black boulder above which is 
the Ghosheswar temple.^ To the left some half a koa off is Dharm- 
sila and the temple to Dharmeswari Devi, then to the east on 
the river-bank the Shdli-tirtba, also called Deo-tirtha. About 
a kos to the north-east is Dhenu-tirtha and near it Kashtddri 
or K4shtagiri, amid whose forests Siva is worshipped as Kashtes- 
war. 

West of the Alakrtanda. 

Some half a yojana to the west of the river is a great peak 
called BhalUdri, where there is a bar tree (^Ficue Indica) whose 
shade extends over four koe and the B41akhilya stream. The place 
where the latter joins the Jahnavi is known as Muui-tirtha and 
has a temple dedicated to Siva as Bdlakbilyeswar. Some half 
a kos hence is the Kapila river, and above it on the bill the 
Kapil Bhairab. Some twenty-four kos to the north of ‘ the river* 
is the hermitage of the Rishi Lomasa, near which is the source 
of the Lomas river. To the north are the white mountains and 
at the source of the Ganga the Bhngirathi tapasthal and to the 
north of it the source of the Yamuna. To the north of the 
Yamuna is the Hatnakoti-giri, where is the hermitage of Pulastya 
and the Brahmajv4)a stream. In the latter is the Agni-hrad, 
and to the north-east, on the summit of the mountain, the pool 
known as Muni-jv4Ia and numerous mines. Siva is worshipped 
here as Rilkantheswar, and to the east is the Siddhakdt peak, 
to the south of this is Uma-kund and Gauri-kund with their 
warm springs. The river flowing to the west is called Siddh* 
tarangi and on its banks is the Siddh-tirtha. To the north is 
the Trikdtodri, from which flows the Sudhatarangi, and at its 
confluence £be place is called Sudha-tirtha. The Brtdima and 
Budrabfaadra stream also take their rise in this tract- and at 

^ Probably the jaoetion of the Mioa-ro^a with the Jidh abova Milaag, 
kaewa aa Mig enoam^ng-giouad. 
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their oonflaenoe is the Brahma-tlrthai where Dikp 41 performed 
RQsterities. To the north flow the Cbitrav&ti riveP and the 
Bhasmadh&ra and their confluence is known a*) the Bhasma-tirtha. 
The Edmdhkra joins tho Brahmaputra stream at Dbnrva•tlrthl^ 
and above it the Snnduri flows from the Snndar peak and the 
Mokshavati and thoir confluence is called Sundar-praydg. Hie 
remainder is taken np i^hiefly with detailed descriptions of plaoM 
in Tihri. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Histoby— {cohtd ) 


•CONTENTS 

Aioka*! edicts in Delira D6n: FHnj, Ptolen ■ y. ranr&nik etbuograpliY. Iden¬ 
tification of the names o£ countries and races. Multubharata: Summary: KIritea. 
B&jja-Kiratos: Customs of the Bajis: Bhotlyas : Dorns: Th&ms a Bhnksas: 8a- 
kas: N&gas. N^gas in Nen&l and Kumaon: Rhnsas : Ehasiyas are Hindiis: (b- 
tors of Kfibul: bakas o. Kihnl: Greco<Baktriau kings of K&bnl. Brief sketcb 
of Baktrian history. Euthydcmns. Dates on Baktrian coins. Successors of 
Eukratides. Decline the Greek power. Yavanas in the Hindu records. Bak* 
tria. Chinese annals. Geography according to the Chinese records. BTaiiphisw 
and Eanerki. Vikrains and Sake eras. Legends. The nine gems. AbuRihfin 
AlBlriani. Observations on AlBirdni’a account. Qironiclea of Kashmir. Barlj 
use of the Sake t'-a The origin of the Viliraraa era. Further history of tiis 
Yueh-ti. HwcnTi'soi^. Musalmin historia'..^. Modem inhabitants of the tmet 
between the Hindu*ki.sh and the Indus. Coa..usionB. 


Before considering the ethnography A the Par&nas it will be well 
to notice here the other early records and traditions that we possess 
regarding this portion of the Himalaya. AUhongh we can hardly 
reckon amongst them the edicts of Asoka, yet a copy of these ediots 
and perhaps the most interesting amongst the many that exist was 
found at K41si or Kh4isi in the western part of Dehra Ddn. Asoka 
Asoka’s edicts in Dehra latter half of the third centnry 

before Christ and the existence of his ediots 


in the Dehra Diin would perhaps show the limit of his power ia 
this direction and that the Ddu, even at that early period, must haTe 
been of some importance, for ft would manifestly be of litUe use to 
place an inscription of the kind in an uninhabited jungle. This 


record is inscribed on a great quartz boulder lying about a mile 
and a half above Kldlsi near the villages of By&s and Haripur and 
jtiat above the junction of the Tons and the Jumoa. It is kuowm 
locally 08 the OhiirasUa or 'ornameuted stone* and wsw disooveted 
in 1860 by Mr. Forrest, o.e. General Cunniogbsaii' considers the 
Kfil^i text id be in a more perfect state than that of vaf other ^ 


^ Atifif.Bep.^l.,S47.^ A complete trsnscril^ llltbf teMrtpticD Imm 
been mode sad pcbltfbcd bv the same aehii^r In^ ihiseilptimttiiB lodb- 

camm; Ctioitte, 1870 Tfirinitha .(Jnd.. Ant. iV.,; |Ml > gatea that Aaoka «•* 

wt wd the m fyy ‘.eaWMi to 111 . ^toto ato 

nw poralc of awnt in «M kinguoia Q| , 
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the similar ediota found elsewhere^ especially in the portion of 
the thirteenth ediot which contains the names of the fire Greek 
kings Antioohtts, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander. 
There are, apparently, no mins in the neighbourhood which should 
lead one to suppose that the record marks the site of an ancient 
dty. The Chinese Buddhist traveller Hwen Thsang, who visited 
Srnghna^ in the middle of the seventh century, a place identi¬ 
fied with the rains of Sugh on the right bank of the Jumna not 
far below K&lsi, is silent as to the existence of inscriptions or 
even of the Dfin itself. We may, therefore, well accept the local 
statement that for some centuries after the Christian era the Dun 
was deserted. Mr. Williams records^ the tradition that B&ja 
B&s&lu once lived at Haripur near K&lsi, where his stronghold lies 
buried beneath a great mound (tiirt). This R&s&lu was, according 
to tradition, the son of the great S&liv&hana, from whom the Saka 
era takes its name and who possessed a residence also at Ehat> 
ram&rtti, near Baw'al Findi.’ Another tradition makes the stone 
the boundary mark between the dominions of the Kaga ruler of the 
hills wad the B&jas of the plains. 

There are a few notices in the early Greek and Roman Geogra¬ 
phers that can be assigned to the Him&laya of these provinces, and 
these have been collected from the accounts given by the companions 

of Alexander, by Megasthenes and Daimaohus 
and the merdhants, who from a very early 
period held commercial intercourse with the east. The only special 
treatise on India that has come down to ns is the Indioa of Arrian, 
a worl^of very little value for our present purpose, and the frag¬ 
ments of those that are missing do not lead us u> expect that we 
should gain much by their recovery. Pliny the elder and Ptdiemy 
of AUtxandria give us the best accounts of India. Pliny completed 

> G»i. II • f45. * Memoir of Driin Doon, p. 7S. > The loeel 

leaetiJe of the conatry aboat she Tons end the Janna are fall of allaeions to 
Hauls. The oatllae story is commoa to ell Mutt he was aoa of MlivaiiMS, the 
fSmattsr of S&lh<haapnr or Syfikot, and was at feud with the aeren Btkahaaaa 
who Itrol la Oaa^^h aad MAolkpar. It was their ooetooi to eel e hanum 
hmitf every day m ^fadla delivered the people from this batefol tax. Ckdoadi 
Ahhife|^ j|HyeB a very totereetiaf^ eaoAaary of tiie Paajib tradHioas t J. A. 
8. 0ea. ZXuI., se, ll^ aad Oeatral Qonaingbam alao refera to 'themt Arch. 

Mtii 0^ ^$9. Mtr. H. IMvett-CanM^ baa Satled littoatlon to eertate arehaia 
■etdi^tmnatSena foofc aaar Dtrtra fi it tolCanttoh rimilaT to the '«t^aiark%* 
ieaad m meMAiihe and roeka ' la vtunewi uerts U Saropa., Other maikia^ of 
aetaalNv aatate oeear‘M.h^era eeUlQevI OhftraasdAkewhcM ia eaitem 
J. A.a.Ben.ZCn.,|.,ii.l7^ * 


PUay. 
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Ilfs great work in 79 A. D., and had before him the rocoifds of 
Aiezander*8 expedition and Megasthenes* journey in compiling his 
aooount of India from the Indus to Palibothra (Patna), the capital 
of the Prasii. At the close of the chapter on China, Pliny itates 
After the Attacori we find the nations of the Phrnri and Tochari 
and in the interior the Casiri of Indian race who look towards the 
Skythians and feed on human flesb.^ Here nomad tribes of In» 
dtans also wander. There are some who state that these nations 
touch on the Oicones and Brysari.” Now * Conee* and * Chiconas* are 
also read for' Gicones,* and ^Oonm* and can only refer to theKunets of 
Kunaor, which is known to the Tibetans as Kunu. The Attacori are 
the Uttara Kurus of the Hindu books, probably as already suggested 
inhabitants of the hilly country beyond Kashmir. Near them 
were the Phruri, a sub-division of the Sakas at one time, in Yarkand 
and to be identified with the Phaunas of Indian writers, and the 
Tochari or Turnshkas, a branch of the Yueh-ti who gave kings to 
Kashmir. The Casiri are one with the Khasiras, a tribe of ^e 
Khasas, who are mentioned in the Mahabh&rata thus :—^^Abhlras, 
Daradas, Kasmiras with Pattis, Khasiras, Antach&ras (or bor¬ 
derers),** dearly showing their position in the hills to the west of 
the Jornns. The nomad tribes may be identified with the Pattis 
of sPiti and the Brysari with the people of Basihr. The state¬ 
ment that the Casiri feed on human flesh is merely an allusion 
to the name Yaksha* by which the Khasas were commonly 
known in ancient times. We know that they were numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Kashmir which is named from them and not 
from the mythical Kasyapa and under the name Yakshas were 
employed by Asoka not only to build his great ehaityas bat also as 
msreenaries. They were found also in Kipin, to whioh the Kdbul 
valley belonged* and in Qandh&ra. 

In his diupter on Ijodia, Pliny gives a general view of the 
position anAsise of India and of the sources of bis information. He 
brings ns first from the Indus to the Ganges and Uience to Patna. 
He then add8^>-» 

** ThaasthmS wlwmtt ssay aeS bs altofethef Inon^tnn* to meatien afttr 
pMriag tho Ibaodtaa OKmaUlm, a otoM rugeof irhich is caltod loiaai,** • 

*Jaa lodoram Cairirh^ iatrorsut ad 8cytbM versi* humaoU eorporibof vea* 
oaRlar. * Wilton, vf,, ss^ the t>eopio-<^ Kw^mltr 4t« known koUia Bretent 

dky amongtt their nel^hboiirs at Rathnit, not Satmf^s. , • iod. Aat, IV,, 
101 , 141. 
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whleh la the Ungoage of the oAtirei aignlflee ' mowj/ are the Iiarl, thp Caqrri* 
the Iii, and upon the ebain of monntaini, the Chlslotoaagf with nomcrotti peoplea 
which hare the aamameBrcchinBiue, among whom are the hfaeooealingw. Tkun 
are alao the rirora Frlnaa and Cainaa.* which laet flowe into the Gangea, twth of 
them being narigable etreania. 'Die nation of the Caiingm oomei neareet to the 
aea and idtore them are the Mondoi and the Malli. In the territory of the laat> 
named people it a mountain called Mallaa; the boundary of thia region la the 
Oangea." * * * ">The laat nation aituato on the Ganges ia that of the Gangarf dm Ca* 
lingSB*’ * * *• In the Ganges there ia an island* of rery considerable size, inhabited 
by asingle nation: it is called Modogalinga." * * Tlie country of the Oarda is the 
moat productive of gold, tli^ of the Seta» of silver. <•«**>* Tiio mountain 
races between the Indus and the Jomanea are the Cesl, the Cetriboni who dwell in 
the forests («y/i;a*(rM), and after them the Mcgalle, whoso king possesses 500 ele¬ 
phants and an army of horse and foot, the numbers of which are unknown; then 
the Chiyael, the Parasangn and the Asmagi, whose territory is infested by wild 
tigers: these people keep in arms, 30,000 foot, SOOelephents and 800 horse. They 
are bounded by the river Indus andencireledby a range of mountains and deserts 
or a distance of 685 miles. Below these deserts are the Dasi and Sari.’* 


The arrangement here is somewhat confusing. Pliny mentions 
the Kalingse, apparently the people of the coast of Coromandel, 
then the Mamndai or Mandai, the people about Benares, ana then 
the Malli or Mnlt&nis. Imaus is derived from the Sanskrit ‘ Hhna- 
yat' as Emodns is from * Him ulnV both meaning snowy. His Isari 
and Qosyri here can only be the Brysari and Casiii of the preced¬ 
ing quotation. Next to the east in the hills comes the Izi, who 
may be identified with a tribe in the Mah4bh4rata called Ijikas 
who are named between the Shrasenas or people of Mathnra, and the 
Kenyakigunns, Tiiabb&ras, Samiras and Mildbnmattas, which laat 
are one with the Knshmfras.* These Ijikas lived close to the 
Chisiotosagi, also called Chirotosagi or Kir^takos along the lower 


oonrM of the Ganges in Garhwkl: the upper portion of the same 
river being occupied hy Brahman colonies and Macoa or Maga 
Kalingas, a name probably connected with the Hriga tribe of 
Brahmans who are recorded as the Brahmans of 64ka-dwipa in the 
Pnriinas. We have moreover in the FardAn-SitnAtto the name 
^ M4gadhika*kalinge” occurring between Panchdla and Avartta. 
Now FonchUa is clearly the middle Da4b and Avartta is the same 
aa tbe^Neorta of Ptolemy, a town of the Tanganoi, so that Mdgadhlfca- 
halh^ Btast refer to the eonhtfjr on the npper eonrse of the Jumna 
or ot‘'4tHi^nges, more ooneotly called Rjdindrine 1^ Ptolemy. 

A The hdoiw Al^habgA Abii »tw Ken. • ManliMM 
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The ooQotry of the Dardse lay along the upper Indus—*8u6/ofi<i6u« 
osro Indi Daradrm ei horum montana 8upereminanV—^& tract cele* 
brated then as in the time of Hwen Tbsang for its gold*washingB| 
and the Setasare the people of Waziri-rdpi or * the silver country 
of the Wazirs’ in British Kuln. Ptolemy places a city called Smtp 
in his tranS'Him&layan tract near Aohasia regio or the country 
of the Khasos. The Oesi named first amongst the mountaineers are 
tf^trly the Khasas; with them are the Getriboni,^ a name of which the 
first part may be compared with the Cbatriaioi of Ptolemy^ and who 
occupied the tract south of Shaikhsvati and therefore with the Bishat- 
riyas.a tribe (not a caste) mentioned in the PurAnas. The remaining 
names must be assigned from the context to the lower Indus valley 
or its neighbourhood. The outcome of this inquiry is that accord¬ 
ing^ Pliny the Kbasas occupied the country far to the west of their 
present location in Kumaon and Nep41, and tltat the Kir&takas with 
the Tanganas held the country between the Tons and the Pfirda. 


It is, however, to Ptolemy that the student of ancient geography 

owes his greatest debt. He was born about 
Ptolemy. ^ ^ 

completed his great work about 151 A.D. He defines cis-Gangetio 
India as the country to the west of the Ganges as far as its con¬ 
fluence with the Sarju to the south of the Gh^zipnr district. 
Although he must have known many more names, he gives ns only 
three rivers as affluents of the Ganges—vti., the dumna, Barju and 
Bon, under the names Diamuna, Sarahos and Boa. At the sources 
of the Indus he places the Daradrse ; at the sources of the Jhelam. 
Ravi and Ohinib were the Kasperaioi, and at the sources of the Bids, 
Satlaj, Jumna and Ganges, the Kulindas, whose country was called 
Kylindrine. The first are the people of Astor, Gilgit and the neigh- 
boaring oountri^; the second, the people of Kashmir and of the 
hill states between it and the Satlaj, and the third will be the people 
of the hills between the Satlaj and the Ganges. The Kulindas are 
mentioned in the Mah&bh&rata as inhabiting the upper vaU^ of the 
Ganges within the Himalaya and they appear to have been inde¬ 
pendent of Kashmir. Between the Bf&s and the Ohindb was the 
emaU state of the Pandaras, and on fhe lower course of the Indus 
M flu* is the embonebnre of the Narusads below Gujrit lay Hido- 


> TlMtwolutsylUblssoIeuIyi«f6rtothe8s]iskrtt<Miia,* 
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Bkjrthia. The Chatriaioi held the tract soath of ShaikbAvati and 
the Oymnosophoi oooujned in large numbera Uie conntrj near 
the aonrees of the aaored rivera. To the aouth in the upper 
Du&b were the Datichaa, who possessed three towns to the west 
of the Oinges-^Konta, Margara and Batankaiasara (Batesar), 
and two to the east—’Passala (Bisaali ? and Orza. It is atrango 
that Kananj is not clearly indicated in any of these lists. Ptolemy 
mentions only two nations on the left bank of the Ganges-—the 
Tanganoi and Mamndai. The Tanganoi were the most northern 
of all the peoples along the Ganges and they occupied also the 
upper portion of the Sarabus or Sarda. They are mentioned in 
the Mahdbbdrata’ thus“ EUntikas, Tanga nas, Paratanganas^ 
northern and other fierce barbarians, Yaranas, Chinas/* and are 
placed by the Vftyn Pnrdna and Bdm&yana amongst the monn- 
tain tribes in the north. South of the Tanganoi were the Mamndai, 
Tdio oeoupied a broad belt along the Ganges from Borita* to 
its confluence with the Tista. They appear to have been a small 
and warlike tribe who were able to take and hold possession 
of the country near the great river, but were not numerous 
enough to occupy the inner lands lying near the mountains nor to 
resist the power of Kashmir. E^ida or Kdshi belonged to this 
naticm, who are regarded by Wilford as a branch of the Indo-Sky* 
thians and in &et the same as the Hdnas. Thirteen kings of this 
dynssiy are said to have reigned in Northern India. In the Pord> 
nas they are ranked with the Mlechohhas or foreigners and are 
omuldered to be the Maryanthes of Oppian, who states that the 
Ganges ran through their country. To the east of the Tanganoi 
oftmw the Takoraioi,* Korankahn and Farsadai, and to the sooth of 
the Mamndai were the Gkuagarides in the delta of the Ganges. 

The information given by Ptolemy shows os that in the second 
oec^ry of onr ere. Eastern India comprised the kingdom of 
Kmitmirf whidi was bounded on flie north by the snowy range; 
OB the south by the kingdom of the Pandavas, and on the east 
tbs boondary line estended from OeUi to Meibura and then as far 
tt§ lUmpdl. In the hills tiit Tansanot, a sab*division of the Kirktas, 
ma aattfae country from the Jumna to tiie Skrda. In the 

aWIMsa, tril, 981. *Lsswd tint Ifievtta .msy De IkeatlSed 

wHh Mi Bsrai by the usm of 
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ooppor-plate grants preserved at the temple of Pandukeswar near 
Badrin4th and noticed hereafter, we find that one of them is ad¬ 
dressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and another 
to those of the districts of Tanganapura and Antar&nga and both 
bestow lands in Tanganapura on certain Brahmans connected with 
Badari. Borne of these lands were bounded on the south by the 
Ganges, so that the district lay in or about the upper course of 
that river. Mention is made in one grant of finddhfichal and 
K&k&sthal, and the latter name will be the same as the Kltk&ohal> 
sth&n of the Ked&ra-khanda which lay near the confluence of the 
Bb&giratbi and Alaknanda, so that we may safely place the district 
of Tanganapura’^ on the upper course of the Ganges and the 
Antar&nga district in the du&b ^tween the Bh&giratfai and the 
Alaknanda. Later on we may trace the gradual eastward move¬ 
ment of these tribes of Kir&tas to Nepkl, where we find them at the 
present day, and perhaps the Tanganoi in the name Tanhan,* whence 
come the breed of hill-ponies called TAngan; the Thakuraioi 
amongst the Thikurs in Nep&l and the Kir&tas or Kir6nUs farther 
east. 


We shall now proceed to examine the ethnographical indica* 
FuoulkUJuiagnipIv. 

According to the Vishnu Pur&na,* the 
Kir&tas lived to the east of Bh&rata, on the west the Yavanas, 
whilst iu the centre dwelt the four castes occupied in their respec¬ 
tive duties. The principal nations of Bh&rata^ were the Kurus and 
P&nch&las, in the middle districts; the people of K&marfipa in the 
east; the Pundras, Kalingas and M&godhas in the south and in the 
extreme west, the Sanr&shtras, Baras, Abhiras, Arbodas, K&nishas 
and M&lavas dwelling along the P&rip&tra mountains; the Sauviras, 
Baindhavas, Hdnas, S&lwas, people of S&kala, Madras, K&mas, 
Ambasbthas, P&raslkas and others. From other sources, however, we 
can add to this veiy meagre list of countries and tribes. The Mah&- 
bhteita gives* the names of the inhabitants of the diffierent conn • 
tries in one loifg list oomraenoing with the Knnii^ Panrii&las and 


.. —fiwsef tlw grsttts In the sightit or ninth osnSmy^ TspnlMn was In 
the Kvl|{kMrasn» ^spdot. 'ThtsiMune oontlniuAtf iHNBile la tlw lefpeate 

^ JMjpftt tcttMs altnr, dots Mwiilaa&tt InvMiea. 
w thai^ ^Bythis nsmcXadis propee is tntsiid«4» si 

no4ts«IplIqali tBfwhwrefirw of the ^ SIvls^ ~ •BslPs Wilson, 
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Madreyas; then follow the J&ngalas, Sarasenas, Kalingaa, Bodbafi 
Milas, Matsyas, ** Kirushas, Bbojas, ** Bihikas, V4ta> 
dhanas, Abbiras, ** Yakritapaa and Sakas, Yidehas, Miga> 
dhas, ** Bhargaa, Kiritas, Sndeshtas and the people on the 
Tamuna, Sakas, Nishidas, Nishadbas, ** Kashmiras, Sindha- 
aauviias, Qindhiras, ** Kuravarnakas, Kiritas, Barbarai, 
Biddhas, ** Trigartas, Siiwasenis, Sakas^ ** Tanganas, 
Paratanganas, northern and other fierce barbarians (Mleohohhas), 
Yavanas, Chinas, E&mbojas, ferocious and nneiTiliaed races, Sak* 
ridgrahas, Eulatthas, Hfinas and P&rasikas ; also Bomaoai^^ 
Chinas,' Dasamilikas, ** Sndras, Abhiras, Daradas, Easbmi- 
ras, with Pattis, Ehasiras and Antach&ras or borderers, ** 
tribes of Eir&tas, Tamasas, Hansam&rgas, &o. This lisP is very 
unsatisfactory owing to the repetition of the same name in different 
qnarters and with different tribes presiding and following, an 
arrangement that can only be explained by supposing there were 
colonies of the particular tribe scattered over varions parts of India. 
If Uiis theory be correct there were Saka colonies in Magadba, on 
the Jnmna and in the Eangra valley. The Vardha-tanhita gives a 
more complete'list and places in the north:—EailAsa, Himav&n, 
ya8am&n*giri,Dhann8hm£n,Eraancha^mem, nttara<kara, Eekaya 
with its capital Qirivraja (now Jal&lpnr on the Jhelam,*) Yasiti,' 
Bhogaprastha (Hardwkr), Arjnn&yana, Agnidhra, Adarsa,' Anta- 
radwipi (Do&b), Trigartta,' (Eotkangra in Jalandhar), Tahoia,' 
Tnrag^ma or Asvamnkha,^' Eesadhara, Cbipituasika, Oaseraka, 
Yatadbfina, Saradh&na, Takshasila (Taxila), Pnihkalavata (on the 
Swi&t river), Eainitaka, Eantadh&na, Ambara, Madraka,^* M&lava,’* 
Panliva,^* Kaohcbba,^' Danda,^ Pingalaka, Mdnahala, Eohala, 

1 Cto these be repreeented bv the Bam dirlsioa of theSiTibposbln WimastSa 
or KSflrietin m it ts more oommoalf called. * PtObablv to be foood ia 
the Shine of Aiitor,Giiglt,iiadTaMaa. *Thiweareiieeriyl80Biunee,theIlet 

■trnng together with little attempt at deaeription even Iw epitbeta. *Aa. 

Bea.,VlIl.,a4S. *CnaB. Areh.Rep.IL.14i Awrapatl,ji3iif of XjAaja,8t.liar- 

tin, JEtade rat la GeogcaphieOieoqiie,fte.,p. 11& 400. 'Between the Jhdam 

^thelndai, 8t.Martla,f.*.,p. (tl: Wlls^TllI.140. 'Wa aad the two 

fattowlBgatola tbePaajlb. Biafiaaaate4Mted^llidr(II,400)Ar7ilTartala 

tolad^ theoonal^ teat of Adaim.Weatoflullakavaaa,ao«tnef tbeHiiaa- 
Ti^aad aorib of FirlplWA 'CaDa. Anb. Bap.Y^ I4A "Saakar, 
Attak, At4.II.7. t'TlUa aad Oe five fbUowtataaaMa refer to ^loealitf 

ANtaaaondaoBavb ^AdivigiaDsf.tihojrimjfb. t^TheFtmiooaBtiy 
ufmmajYU ttA v «^1%toandll»lbDow}nfalxaaaMsaieaaiigBiAlelotte 
mlaavldlbetatoa of tlw mJUKipsiHaa is ttaieoiu^ar4li»iEaUla,aKala wibei 
BItllia is Wariii 8^ ia Sata,M(lbnit^lor its eilvar,aad lUmlarja is Ifaadl. 
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Sdtaka, MAndavya, Bhdtapura, Qandii^ra,* Yasorati, Hemat6lay 
lUganya, Kachara, Gavya, Yaudheya,* Sameya, Sy4maka, Kshema* 
dartta. To the north-east (north-west?) is Meruka, Nashta-rajya,* 
F&supala, Kira, Kashroira, Abhis&ra,^ Darada,’ Tangana,® Kuldta 
(Kuln), Sanritya, Yanarllshtra, Brahmapura (Bh4girathi valley), 
Dirvada, Amarav&ua, Rdjyarkir&ta, China, Kanlinda,^ Falava, 
Lola, Jat&dhara, Knn&lia (Kunaor), Khasa, Ghosha, Kanchika, 
Ekakarna, Snvarnabhu, Yasudhana, Divishta, Fauvara, Chivara, 
Nivasina, Trinetra, Mnnjddri, Soma and Gandharva. Again it is 
said that the Frasthalas, Malavas, Kaikeyas, Dasdrnas and Ushf- 
naras drink of the waters of the Havi, Jhelam and Chin&b. Between 
the Sindhu and Mathura on the Jumna is Bhdrata and the Sauviras, 
Sughna, Divya, Satadru, the country of Rdmata, Sdlava, Traigart- 
ta, Faurava, Ambashta, Dhduya,® Yaudheya,® Sarssvata, Arjund- 
yana, Matsya, Arddhagrdma, Hastydsvapura, Mangalya, Panshtika, 
Sukta, Kdrunya. 

These dry lists of names are useful, and if we had more of them 
accurately recorded without any emendations from authors or edi¬ 
tors, we might be able to draw some definite oonolusions from an 
examination of them which would throw light on many a doubt¬ 
ful point. They are necessary here to show the connection 

Identifioation of tho between the countries and tribes mentioned in 
naniot of countries and the records and thus afibrd some little aid to 

TECeSs 

identification. When we find groups of 
countries or tribes always enumerated together and the same or 
similar epithets applied to them and sometimes the locality of one or 
more indicated, we may reasonably assume the position of the 
remainder to lie in the same direction. We shall therefore take up 
these names and endeavour to identify as many as we can, omitting 
those which are already noted as well as those which do not belong 
to upper India and very briefly noticing the names of places and 
peoples outside the Him&laya. Taking up the lists of the Yishnu 
Fnr&na, we have no diffioulty in assigning the Kurus to the tract 

> Fe^war v«]le 7 . * Tbs 2M dlstriefc on the lover eoone of the 

Jhelsm. * Ksst or Jagateokh in the upper vellej of the Kii, the aneieat 

•eat of the Fdla Bejee of Knin t we nw note that Knln is etill tsalled Knlente hr 
people and henoetheKhleln-to of Even Theiuig ead Sidattliu of the FurSnee. 

« Known to (die Gnwke m the oountiw of Abisereei Wilecet^e ▲r}stte,p. ifOt 
oecnrt with Mrra «e DtrriUiielxa end Itee between U«rri end the Ifeigele peat i 
Cnnn. Aroh. Hop. IT., ts. • Dwdirtda. * ,ln G^wAl, ^ sOi, 
rThe Kyitndrlne of FtMethp. 'Ittuial in the eastern half^ef tin hindilaada 

between (be Jhelaiu and die Indus. * South of Dhani. 
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about Thanesar west of the Jamna, known to the present day as 
Kurukshetra.^ The Pinch&las’ were the people of the middle 
Dukb extending across the Jamna to the Ghambal. K&mardpa’ 
is the north-eastern portion of Bengal and the adjoining part of 
As&m. The Pundras^ lived in Bengal proper and the southern 
part of Behdr, the Jungle Mahils and adjacent tracts. Kalinga’ is 
the sea-coast westwards from the Ganges to some distance along 
the coast of Coromandel. Magadha is Behar. The Saur&shtras® 
held the peninsula of Gaji&t. The Suras and Abhfras^ are asso¬ 
ciated together in the Mah4bh4rata and Harivansa and appear to 
have been a. pastoral people in the upper portion of the north-west¬ 
ern PanjAo represented by the'Ahirs and Gwdlasof the present day. 
They are none other than the Sds and Abars of the classical writers, 
and the first name is one with the subdivision of the Sakas. Pto¬ 
lemy places the Abhiras on the upper Indus as a powerful tribe. 
These Abhiras spoke a dialect of Prakrit| for we may refer to them 
the mstio speech called Abhirika, which is classed by Ghandideva 
with the S4k4ri, Skbari and Utkali or language of Orissa. The com¬ 
mentator on the Kdcydehandirikaj a work on poetry, expressly cites 
the language of the Abhiras as an example of the rustic dialects of 
Pr&krit Wilson connects the Arbudas^ with Mount Abu in B4jpn- 
Una, a celebrated place of pilgrimage amongst the Jainas. The 
E^rfishas* and Milavas occupied portions of the Panj&b, for the 
latter are enumerated by the author of the Vardha-^anhxta amongst 
the tribes who drank of the waters of the Bavi, Jhelam and Ghfn&b. 
A colony of them may, at a subsequent date, have emigrated to 
Malwa and given to it their name. Next come the Sauviras^ 
between the Indus and the Jhelam, usually called Siiidu-Souviras 
and the Saindhus in Sindh. The double title occurs in the Mah4- 
bhlrata as the name of one of the chief tribes engaged in the 
great war who are placed by the Bimiyana in the west and by 
the Puranss in the north. The Ednas are identified by some with 
the Edni 3 ra 8 of the present day in Tibet, but here there can be no 

1 Vn}r,ll, 40S. * WllMM, VIL,4S4: Oas., lU eS. * Wilson, L s. 

40 : WlltOB, Til., 170. * Wltoon VXt, I0S; J. A. 8. Ben, ISSl, 

aaa.^ *'rhoroas*Frinam,l.,884i A»A.Bep.WsstIildla,lS74>7S, 'OoUk 
stMWi fiaaa MS t r, Xt, 4«. « WtliMi, /. e. Til., tat. * So 

osilea fran !E«ras1w, a son of Maiui Tidvawrsta; oocnpisd tbs taok of the 

Vindbjaa taasaatooe thnoand atay foasluy bo Mendfisd wBb the Cbtyad 
^ PHpy, laa. Jhtf wo lfealnMitly montleiia# In the older Kooids. 
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doubt but that the name refers to a Pauj^b tribe. Tlie Sdlwas^ 
held Rijasthdn and S&kala is the Sangala* of Alexander and the 
oapital of Madra or thu Panjiib between the Jhelatn and the Indus, 
elsewhere known partly as Harhnura. The Uamas’ belong to the 
country of R&mata, which as we have seen lay close to the Satlnj, 
and the Ambashthas are the Ainbastai of Ptolemy and are placed 
by Goldstiicker* in tho middle Panj&b, and all agree that the P4ra- 
afkas'^ are the people to the west, of and adjoining the Indus. Thus 
ends the list given by the authors of the Vishnu Pur&na and which 
in Wilson’s opinion applies to the political and geographical divir 
sions existing about the era of Christianity. It is also mentioned 
that the Yavanas lived to the west and there can bo little doubt that 
by this name the Baktriau (xrceks are intended. To the east lived 
the Kiratas, who may undoubtedly be identified with the race of 
the same which governed the Nepal valley, and of whom we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

We shall now turn to the lists given in the Mah4bh;lrata, omit* 

ting those names which have already been 
Mah&bh&rata. • i j ii .t j- i • u 

ulentined as well as those regarding which 

no indications that can be relied upon exist. The Surasenis* were 
the people of Mathura, the Surasoui of Arrian, and are placed in the 
Mahdbli&rata in one place before the Kulingas and again between 
the Tiiagrahas and Ijikas or Itikasand Kanyakugunas (Kananj) and 
once more in tho north. The Bodbas or Babyas are supposed to be a 
tribe of Central India aud the Mdilas^ to have been in Chfaatisgarh. 
There appear to have been two Matsyas, one comprising Din^fpnr and 
Knch'Bihar called southern Matsya, and a tribe of the same name 
in the north with a capital at Bairut on the Banganga some forty* 
six miles north of Jaipur.^ The Bhojas” belonged to the Yadava 
race and bad their settlements on the Vindhyan range. The 
Bahikas'^ were a people of the Panj&b and the Vdtadbaiias were 
a northern nation, though Nakula places them in the west Yideha 
is Tirhut and the Bhargas are an eastern people subdued by Bhi- 
ma. * The people on the Yamuna’ would appear to bear the trtns* 
laUon, * the pdople on or about mount Y&muna,* an eastern monntaitt 
according to the Bimdyana. Nishidbas are mountaineers or foresters 

> WilMa, i. ISA, *Cima. Ardi. R<p. II., I9H M§. Bes. ZY. tOf. 

>8«Sa.8tS. 4 8sas.]>lct..p.401. * iss. «Wli. 

Mm,l.e.,1SS. 167. •Cnan. ArdLBsp., II «» ♦ •WIl- 

MB, 177. 
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in geoenil and may hero stand for the ParopaDisades and the 
G6udhdm8 are the people about Peshdwnr. The Tanganas are the 
Tanganoi already noticed and are here called Mlechchlius. 


The Daradas are the oft>noticed people of Qilgit and Astor and 
the Pattis are probably the people of Piti or Spiti. The Khashiras 
are the Casiri of Pliny, a sab>division of the Khasas like the 
Knnns. Passing on to the names in the VarUha-aanhita we find 
after Tangana comes Kulu and Sauritya on tho upper Tons, then 
the country of forests, a name applicable to the country about the 
Jumna to the present day. Then we have Hwen Thsang’s Brah- 
mapura in the Bh^irathi valley. Next comes D&rvada or the 
Dim country near Almora, near which is Amararana or the 
sacred groves of the ancient Jagesar, and then the country of the 
Bijya-Kiritas, of whom and the Khasas we reserve the notice. 
Wilford gives the name Sumaphala as that of the country at the 
source of the Gauges, considering it to be one with Cbo-mapin, the 
Tibetan name for lake Minasarovara, but this identification is not 
clear. In one place Sumaphala is preceded by Madbura and Easaka 
and is followed by Salila>mani, Lavana, Sankha, Manktika, Abja, 
hfandikini and Uttara Pandya or northern Pandya, which is tradi¬ 
tionally situate in the northern hills. The Mandakini river flows from 
Kedirnith, connected with which there are so many P^ndava tradi- 
Uons. Brahmnpura is also mentioned in the M&rkandeya Purfina 
close to Vanar&sbtra on the one side and Ekapada,* Khasa and 
Suvama-bhuini on tho other. Khasa is here clearly Kumaon and 
^‘nvama-bhfilni the Suvnrna-gotra of Hwen Thsang identified here¬ 
after trith the Nari-khorsum district of Tibet lying to the north of 
Kumaon aud Garhw&l. Out of all these names, the only ones that 
we are justified by tradition and fact in connecting with these hills 
are the KhafeH8, 'Kir&tas, B&jyakir&tas, Sakas, NAgas and Htinas,* 
and these we reserve for a more minute and searching investigation. 


In the precedin 
Suaaaiar;. 


g review of the literature bearing on the early 
history of the Himalaya we have endea¬ 
voured to show that whilst living between 


• tbs Eka* aro a hUNtiibe akin to the KirAtoa anti are now only fonnil to 
Kcfiaii, Ufime of the iiworiptioua aro okNirly a powerful tribe of 

the ptfiine'defeat>>(i by U^imotlara lU the battle of Munahari. Kor the 

•peonlatlona resartlinff the <;mtnectlou iwiwo^i the lliinlyM and the Heeysn 
»ee B^le Clarke uti tho lllm&layau Migm and coaaoctiou«^f the Magyar ana 
Ugriaa to J. Atolu laat, VE,'44. 
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the Indus and the Sarasrati, the Aryans had but liUle knowledge 
of the Kumaon Him&laya. As they approached the Ganges their 
information becomes more complete^ and though we have no topo¬ 
graphical details until we reach the period of the later Pur&nas, yet 
we may gather from the older writings that the sonroes of the 
great rivers were at a very early period held sacred. We also 
learn that the hills and forests of northern India were occupied by 
tribes regarded more as degraded members of the Aryan stock 
than as aliens in race. That they had attained to a certain degree 
of civilisation in some respects superior to that reached by the 
Aryans of the Vedas; they lived in forts and walled towns and 
were versed in the uses of drugs and knew how to smelt ores. In 
the later lists we infer from the .recognized position of some the 
probable locality to be assigned to others, and that in the northern 
Himdlaya were found the Diradas, Kashmiras, K&mbojas, Gand« 
h&ras, Chinas, Bakas, Yavanas, Hiinas, N&gas, Ehasas and Ki- 
r6tas. The first four have been already identified as north-western 
tribes and the Chinas as representing the people of Gilgit, Astor 
and Yassan. We next come to the Sakas, to whom local tradition 
points as one of the earliest ruling races in the Kumaon hills. In 
one of the many curious legends^ handed down to us by the early 
writers it is said that the Yavanas, Bakas and similar tribes wero 
created from the tail of the wonder-working cow K&madhenn, and 
that the Kirdtas and similar tribes were formed from her swea^ 
excrement and urine, a subtle distinction implying grades in de¬ 
gradation, and further that the Sakas and Yavanas belonged to the 
superior class. It may also teach us that this difference was in¬ 
tended to distingui^ between the degraded Aryan and the autoo- 
thonous tribes, or rather those of the early immigrations. 

There is every reason to suppose that the N&gas, Eirfitas and 

Khasas entered India by the same rente as 
the Aryas, and that (he Eir&tas were the 
first to arrive, then the N&gas and then the Khasas. The earliest 
notions regarding the Kir&tas bring them as far westu'ard as tilie 
Jumna in the first century. Local tradition in NepAl gives them 
an eastern extension to Bhut&n and at a very early date they held 
the Nep&l valley. Twenty-nme names* of kings of this race are 
■ la the Biaiiysaa * Wrisht^ PP SS» lOS^ s a. 
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given in the local history of Nep&l. We have colleotod the names 
of foorteen rulers attributed to the Khass race in K4U Kumaon 
vrhioh are so similar in character that there can be liUle donbt of 
m close connection between them. Indeed, the commanitjr in man« 
neri and religion between the different divisions of the snake-wor- 
•hipping tribes would aUme show a common origin and will also 
esj^ain how they all insensibly blend one with the other. In the 
lists of peoples given in the Vishnn Pur&na,^ we have already seen 
that the Kirdtas or Kirktis are said to bare occupied the country to 
the east of Bhkrata as the Yavanas dwelt the west. In the Mah&- 
bhdrata we find them to oocnr with the Jdngalas (or Mwcllers in 
thickets’), Kurnvarnakas (or * dwellers in tbe Knrn jungles’) and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have * Kiratas, Taihasas’ and 
*Xiritas Sndeshtas and people near tbe mount called Yamuna*. All 
these indications* agree with the position already arrived at on the np« 
per Jumna and Ganges. TheTamasas are tbe people of the Tons of 
' dark river’, so called from the effect of the forests on its banks and 
itself an affluent of the Yamuna or Jnmna. The Kirdtas are also 
joined with the Sakas and Savaras as Dasyns,* and in tbe Bdmdyaoa 
they are described as ** with sbarp>pointed buir>knots, gold-colonred 
and pleasant to behold.” It was as a Kirata that Rudra appeared 
to Arjnna in the valley of the Ganges. The local annals of Nepdl 
ascribe to the Eirdtas a dynasty that rnled in the valley for ten 
timnsand years in the Bwdpara Yog, where also there was a cele¬ 
brated settlement of the Nagas, and after expelling an Abir family 
they continued in tbe valley and were rulers of Repdl when Asoka 
visiteAlt in the third century before Christ. We are further told 
that they previously lived to tbe east, but that they removed to 
Suprabha (Thdukot) to the west of tbe valley before establishing 
themselves in KepdI.* The Ki rdtas are no w a short, flat-faced people, 
powerfully built and are Buddhists in religion. From Dr. Camp¬ 
bell we learn that on the frontier between Sikkim and Nepdl they 
are regarded as generically one with the Limbos. According to him, 
the sub-divisions of Rie tracts inhabited by the Limbils are two in 
aniabe^ ^rdnt-desi, extending from the Ddd-kosi to the Aron 
river edit and the Limbd-des from the Aran to the Eooki. Using 

»%llaoa, TO* lao, . ITS, 1ST. •Miar,SS8, in. 

*WiigM’s p. los, lie, sit : sef dm J. A. 8. Bcp^ 1S49, p. 78S, Ttit 
ISiliMS. . ' 
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the tribal same * Limbs’ is its extended senee, we ba^e the Hung 
and Bai divisions^ the first of whioh carries ns back to the Hfinas 
and the Hings of the M&rkai]deya*Fai4Qa. This identification is 
strengthened by the marked Mongolian features of the people who 
owing to their isolated positicn have had little intercourse with 
Aryans or Aryanised tribes and preserve the original type intact. 
We cannot be wrong in assigning these Kir&ntis^ to the Kirktas 
of whom we have recorded so much, but they have no connection 
in appearance, language or religion with any important section of 
Uie people now inhabitants of the tract between the Tons and the 
Skrda. 


Bljya-Eir&tas. 


We have, however, in the name * R&jya-Kirkta* possibly a liv* 
ing link between the Kirktas of spmewhat Tibetan physique and the 

Khasas of equally pronounced Aryan form 
and habits, if we can connect them with the 
Bkjis of Askot in Enmaon. The Fardka*sanAt<a places the Rkjya<> 
Eirktas between Amaravana and China or between Jagesar andTibet^ 
and the title will either mean the princely Elirktas or the Eirktas 
of * Rkjya.’ It has been observed that Eumaon and Earttikeyapura 
are called * Rkjya’ in the Paadukeswar inscriptions, meaning liter* 
ally the kingdom ; but this, however, is merely a coincidence and, 
as we shall see, no weight can be attached to it, as it belongs to a 
formula common to many inscriptions in the hills and plains. The 
important fact is their position in the list and the knowledge that 
Eirktas once lived to the west and east of the present settlement of 
the B4jis in Askot on the Ekli. The Raj is have often been noticed 
by ethnographers whose speculations have been based on a few lines 
in a report of Mr. Traill.* It is there said that the Rkjis ** represent 
themselves as descendants of one of the aboriginal princes of Eumaon 
who with his family fied to the jungles to escape the destruction 


^ It has been attempted to comiect them with the Katjfira, bnt the ufroment 
la not worth atstiog here. Aocordinc to Hodgaon, the alpine baain of the Sapt 
Kaoaika or country of the aeven Koaia was the original seat of the Kirilntis, who 
Bceidentifled bj him with ** the eiaaaical Cirrhatw, a onoe dominant and powerful 
race, thooi^ thw hare long afnoe aoocambed to the political aupremapy of other 
races B rat the if akwlnls and-4ben the Gorkhilla.'* The StriUitia are now nnin- 
bwod amoBgal^lha Umbd trlbee of the oenttal region of the Eaatcm Blmileya. 
OamplMll ooemdera the word * Limbd* a oormptlon of * Rkthkmba,* the oorreet 
denominatioa of the people and generally need by loreignere to deeignate the 
irtirio popolation of ^ odoiitiy between the Ddd<4»el and the UteMt txeepb 
■neb •• haSosf to the wril-matThod t^bas of the MkimU, Lepriias and BbotlW 
who MO Baidhiets, and tho Ftohatiyaa^ who sn jBnhaanlcSl In rilMan. 
»VU«tOoanoiM«aar ^Kwmaniiuin his Stafiattosl oooottnt of KmnMn} Beport 
onKumaiWtip. Ik,W» As. BsB.,X7AatMw 
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ibrofttened bj «d asarper. Ufader the pretension of royal origin, the 
B&wats or B&jis abstain from offering to any indiridnal, whatever his 
rank, the usnal eastern salutation.*’ He also states that there is a 
total dissimilitode of langnage** between the Bigis andKum&onis and 
that the Dome may have been descended from these fi&jis, ** the 
former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair inclining to wool.** This is the only acoonnt 
that has ever been given on any authority regarding the Biyis, yet 
Professor Bitter found in it confirmation of the opinion that a 
negro race may have been among the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Himalaya and Knen-lnn.' There is no foundation for the state¬ 
ment that the Dorns have curly hair inclining to wool. Ont of 
hundreds that have home under notice not a single one can be sud 
to have any negroid characteristic, though many are of an ex¬ 
tremely dark complexion like the other similar servile castes 
in the pliuns. Dr. Pritchard* conjectured that the Bkjis would be 
found to resemble the other numerous aboriginal tribes found along 
the Himilayan border, all possessing ** the physical character of the 
Bhotiyas in general and very unlike the Dorns.” Dr. Latham,* 
too, expresses his oonviction that the Bkjis are the equivalents to 
** the Chepang of Nepil.” 

The only information that can here be added regarding the 
Rlyis has been famished by intelligent natives of Enmaon who 
have fallen in with the tribe daring their visits to the Askot forests 
and the following short extract from Captain H. Strachey’s journal 
at Garjjia ghat:—The Bajb&ri Earinda (agent) caught two of 
the SarmanuSf the wild men of Ohipnia, for my inspection. 1 saw 
nothing very remarkable about them except an expression of 
alarm and stupidity in tb^ir faces and they are perhaps darker and 
otherwise mure like lowland Hindustanis than the average Enmaon 
Fah&ris.** They manufacture wooden bowls for sale and ** live 
under temporary huts, frequently moving from place to {daoo 
amidst the jungles of (^ipnla; their principal subsistence being 
certain edible sorts of wild plants and what game th^ can catch, 


and fibey occasionally get presents of cooked food from the villagers. 
They have a dialect of their own, hat some of them can communicate 
with theiy civilised neighbours in Pahdri Hindi,” The scsn^ 


tiM 8HllahColoiiiw, ». lat. of lafla, pp. 11, 
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vocabulary of the R^ji language that has been collected supports 
the connection^ with the tribes of Nep&l suggested by Dr. Latham* 
It is a mistake to suppose that the R&jis are confined to the few 
families representing them in Kumaon, for there exists information 
which may be considered trustworthy that Rfijis are numerous 
along the foot of the hills below the province of Doti, the most 
westerly district of Nep&l, Bnd this brings them to the locality 
assigned by Mr. Hodgson to the Chep4iig,vtjs.| the forests of Nep&l 
west of the great valley, and therefore between the Kir&ntis and 
the Khasiyas. From their language it would appear that they are 
of ordinary aboriginal stock like the Kirkntis, a still further reason 
for identifying them with the Rdjya>Kiratas of the Fur&nas. 


The Rijis themselves say that they are of Hindu origin. That 

when the world began there were two R4i- 
Cuatoiiii of the Kalis. * 

piit brothers, of whom the elder was a 

hunter and lived in the jungles, whilst the younger cultivated the 
ground and had a fixed abode. The younger brother received the 
government of the world and said to his elder brother, ** there can¬ 
not be two Rdjas in one country,** and accordingly the elder brother 


retired to the forests and his descendants are now called Rdjis, who 
neither cultivate the ground nor live in permanent dwellings. 
The Rdjis are said to have their own peculiar gods, but they also 
worship those of the Hindus and, like the people of Kutnaon, and 
indeed of the entire Himdlaya, attribute great power to the local 


deities, sprites, goblins and deified men. They bury their dead’ and 


their only funeral ceremony is said to be this, that for ten days 
after death they every night place out in the open air vessels of rioe 
and water for the dead. The Bodo and Dhim&ls to the east also bury 
their dead,but theLimbfisfirst burn theirdeadand then bury the ashes. 
The former are allied to the Kasiyas of Asam, and amongst the latter 
are included the Kir&ntis of NepM. Honesty’ and chastity they hold 
in .great honor. They hide their women from all strangers, declaring 
that they are of royal race and must not be seen. They seem to be 
almost omnivorous and are said to approve espeotally of the fiesh 
of the great-monkey. They support themselves chiefly hy 


»TrSlU mentioned (ISIS) only twenty ftunilles and Captain tt Stnohm 
gtatea that he wae lafmmed that there were only Bve er ^ famtliearia^ 
•In thie peoalUrity waa reoognUed one of the marks disHagnUhiaa theSu^ 
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hunting and fisliing and they get what grain they require from the 
Khosiyns, giving in return wooden implements of husbandry and 
vessels which they manufacture with some skill. There seems no 
reason for supposing with Mr. Traill that there is a connection 
between the Rajis and the Poms. The former are certainly very 
tar from holding such an opinion and profess the greatest contempt 
for the Dorns ; so that if one of that class enters the dwelling of a 
Biji. the place must be purified with water brought from twenty- 
two different places. There are twenty or thirty families of B&jis 
in the eastern parts of Kumaon, chiefly in pargana Askot, and a 
few families live near Jageswar in Ohaugarkha, the ancient Amara- 
▼ana. The latter seem to be gradually becoming extinct, and they 
say themselves tliat they have never prospered since, forsaking the 
cnstoms of their race, they began to cultivate the soil. The Rdwats 
mentioned by Mr. Traill are said to be R&jis who have settled them¬ 
selves in villages and to whom are attributed the various petty 
dynasties of eastern Kuinaon who preceded the Chands. We 
shall see hereafter that these Riwats are mentioned in inscriptions 
as well as in tradition, and that their country is called B&jya. A 
olass^ called Lai inhabiting the same tract has similar traditions, and 
both still occupy several villages in Kali Kumaon. As they 
seem to be distinct from the Khasiya population, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the tradition may be true which declares that they were 
formerly BL&Jis and that both represent the ancient Bdjya-Kir&tas 
of the Purdnas, one class preserving many of its old customs, whilst 
the others has almost merged in the Khasiya population. We shall 
now oontiitne oar notice of the other tribes in Kumaon before 
prooeeding to the KhasiyaS) who will take up considerable time and 
space. 


We have already stated tliat when we pass to the north of the 


Bhotijras. 


great snowy peaks, we get among a different 
people, the Bhotiyas. Bod, the native name 


fur Tibet, corrupted by tbe people of India into Bhot, has given rise 
te Ube name BhbUya for the boiler tiibei between tbe two oounUiee. 


Bhot has not altogether lost its proper meaning, for it is still applied 
geoeriBy te the ^act north of the gmt peaks, wiBiottt refiarenoe to 
physical or jpofitScal thoitgh in Kamaon it is now moro 

* Qmi 7, p«>pleil lilai„siaii. sot: ^ 
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oommonly lued tosijfiiify thecouiitrjr vritiiin the snowj raojie south 
of the Tibetan frontier. It is rather an ethnographical than a geo¬ 
graphical expression, intending the country inhabited by Bhotiyas, 
rather than one of which any precise boundaries can be named. It 
will be convenient here to use the word Bhot and Bhottya in this 
restricted sense.' The adjacent province of Tibet is here called 
Hundes, and its inhabitants Hduiyas. This name was supposed by 
Moorcroft4o be Un-desor woobeountiy, and by Wilson to be Hiun- 
des or snow-country, but the real name is Hundes or country of the 
Hdnas. This name is clearly connected with the Hioung-nu of 
the Chinese records and the Hunas of the inscriptions. There it 
no reason, however, to believe that the name Hiina in the Pur&nas 
or the inseriptions is intended to apply to the trans-Kumaon Hduiyas, 
bat only that they belonged to the same Tibetan race, for the Hdnaa 
of those records appear to have been a powerful tribe in the plains, 
and the allnsions to them are too numerous and too important for 
08 to assign them to the predecessors of the comparatively unim¬ 
portant Hdniyas of ^-Ndri in Tibet That the Bhotiyas themselves 
are of Tibetan origin is sndioiently shown by the language that 
they speak, by their Mongolian caste of oonntenanoe, and those 
onmistakeable pecnliarities that belong to the Tibetan race, and 
which are as well marked in them as in the Huni^s themselves. 
The Bhotiyas are, however, little inoliued to admit this origin in 
their iutercoarse with Hindus. In the traditional account of the 
colonisation of the Bbotiya valley in which Milam is situate, and 
which is given hereafter, they declare themselves the oifitpring of 
n Bijpnt Immigration from beyond the snows that succeeded 
a Bokpa colony, bat they are usually called Sokpas themselves. 
Tibetan annals undoubtedly mention the existence of a trans- 
Himdlayan Kshatriya kingdom, but it was the rulers that were of 
fiindd origin, not the people. On the boundary line between the 
Khatiyat and the Bhotiyas we find a mixed population, but so 
particular account of them seed be given here, nor of the Hindu 
immigrants from tiie plains who have for to long a time mono¬ 
polised all important offioM in the country and who, at the pre¬ 
sent day, constitute what we may call tile upper grades of hill 
society. 

* Tr«««k. a 
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oMach has been written regarding the Ooms, the servile raco 

of the hills and correctly enough supposed 
to be remnants of the original inhabi* 
tants. As we hare noted they are of exceedingly dark complexion, 
as a rnle, but not more so than the tribe of the same name in the 
plains and many Chamurs. They have for ages been the slaves of 
the Khasiyas and been thought less of than the cattle and with 
them changed hands from master to master, ft was death for 
a Dom to infringe the distinctions of caste laid down by the Hindu 
laws, such as knowingly making use of a hukka or any ^ther utensil 
belonging to a Bijpdt or Braliman. Even the wild Biiji, as we 
have seen, considered the presence of a Dom a source of defile¬ 
ment. The Doms are divided into a number of classes, chiefly 
according to occnj)ation, like the Cham&rs of the plains, and which 
will be noticed hereafter. In the extreme west we find them on the 
right bank of the Indus,* living in villages apart from the people and 
filling the same servile avocations. Tn Yasan, Nagar and Ohfl&s 
they are very numerous and are “ of very dark complexion, coarse 
features and inferior physique.’* They are found again in the same 
position amongst the Aryans of Kashmir and amongst the Dogras of 
Jammu.' Here again they are noticed for their dark complexion, 
which nnroistakeably marks them out from the light-complexioned 
Aryans. They are smaller in limb, stont, square built, and less 
bearded and altogether exhibit a much lower type of face which 
centuries of serfdom and oppression have not tended to modify. 
The Dhiydrs or ore-smelters of Jammu, corresponiliog to the Agnris 
i'f these hills and the B^tals of the Kashmir valley, who are curriers 
and musicians and correspond to the Harkiyas of Kumaun, shonld 
be assigned to the same class. The Bems* of Lad&k ooonpy a similar 
|X)8ltion and are blacksmiths and mnsicianB. In Eunfior and 
Knlu we have them again following the same trades classed with 
a tribe of similar occupation called Sohlis by the people of die 
lower bills, Chamfirs about Bampur on the Satlaj and by themaelves 
and the Knnfioris, Chamangs. The same remark is made about 
them here also that they are nmally darker than the BLuoets aioaiid 
themk* The smiths are celled Domang in KiuiAori and the oa.rpenten 

IV 8., tera, p. ar. *Dr•w^l Honbcra Barrhr, p. M, 170. 
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are termed Oras and both are equally with the Kohlis considered of 
impure caste. In Nep&l these helot craftsmen are represented by 
the Newirs. Sufficient has been said to show that these Dorns in 
the hills are not a local race peculiar to Kumaon, but the remains 
of an aboriginal tribe conquered and enslaved by the immigrants 
Kbasaa. In the plains we have them in the Gorakhpur district 
and with Khasas in Rattak and indeed over all the eastern districts 
of these Provinces, Ondh and Tirhut, but with these localities we 
have no concern here.^ 

In the country lying along the foot of the Kumaon hills from 
the Kosi eastwards we have a tribe known 
as Thdrus which may be traced further east 
to the Bagmati river. They are dwellers in swamps and great 
rice cultivators and are proof against malaria. They even dread 
visiting the plains, where they say that they suffer severely from 
fever. To the east they are neighbours of the Meohfs, a tribe of 
similar character living in the thickest part of the Tarfii forest lying 
below eastern Nep&l, Sikkim and Bhut&n. 

The BhuksAs, a tribe somewhat similar to the ThArus, are found 

in the TarAi and BbAbar from the Pilibhit 
district on the east to ChAndpur on the 
Ganges on the west, and a few scattered colonies also occur in the 
Dehra Diin. **They claim,” according to Elliot, "to be Pan- 
wAr RAjpAts and assert that their chief, Udiyajit, was driven from 
house and home in a quarrel that he had with his brother Jagat- 
deo, die Baja of DbAranagar and come to dwell with a few depend* 
ants at Banbasa on the SArda. Udiyajit had not been there long before 
his aid w’as solicited by the RAja of Kumaon, whose territories 

^ Bee, however. WUeon,!., so, isl: Bcsmen' Elliot, II., ss: Notice of Oorshh* 
par distriet, Gas. VI. * Stewart deeoribea the Bhuksas of Bijtior thus 

The members of the tribe are of abort stature and verj sparse in habit, In both 
respects somewhst exceeding the ordinarj Hindu posssnt of the dislriot, fcom 
whom, however, they do not differ much in genersl btilld or in complexion. The 
eyes are small; the opening of the eyelids being narrow, linear and horisontsl 
(the inner angle not inclining downwards so far as observed); the face is very 
broad across ths eheekboncs and the noso is drpremsd, tints Incressini^ the 
apparent flatnm of the face i the jaw is prognsthons nnd the lower Jlp thick 
sad the monstsene and beard are very scanty.** Some of there pccniiarities arc 
more marked In soma Individuals than in otliers, hut one Blinksa will always 
recognise another, tbongh a Kamaoni says ho only ree ignixes them when thsy 
speiUc. Thus featnros of the women aresintilsr to those of the men. J. A, 8. 
ZXXtV., If.( IdO. Beaaies* Elliot, I., so. Stewart shows that the Wsdition 
oottibunteatsd to Bdliot to certainly anknown to mm gnat seeti«a of Hw 
tribe. 
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reqtLired defence against some of the ueighbuui iug poT\ ers. Baccess 
attended the efforts of tho PtiDwdr^ and the gratitude of the Lidja 
indueed him to offer his defenders an asylum in his territories. 
Upon this they are represented to have left Banbasa and to have 
taken up their residence in their present abodes.** We cannot 
accept this tradition, no more than that of the Khfigi Ohanhans, 
who assert a descent from the trne Ghauhdns. The Bhuksas are 
nothing more than an outlying Hinduised brancii of the great non- 
Aryan family. In physique and habits they are allied to the Thd- 
rns and have nothing in common with the immigrant plains* tribes . 
in Kumaon. There is no donbt that their settlement in the Tardi 
is of ancient date, for in the Ain-irAkhari the name Bhuksdr was 
given to the tract occupied by them up to a recent date. They are 
now in every respect in their habits and enstoms Hindus of the 
ordinary low caste type and employ Guur Bralnnan purohits in 
their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Some are Sikhs and the wife 
follows the religion or path of her husband and tho children (hat of 
their father. One of the Turdi parganahs is called Nanakinatha 
after the great Sikh guru, and there is a Sikh shrine there as well 
as in Dehra and Srinagar. Tlie Bhuksas bear an excellent moral 
character; they are inoffensive and peaceable as well as intensely 
indolent and ignorant. They have no arts or manufactures and 
live on the chase and a scanty cultivation. They are particularly 
fond of wild pig, and this may be one of the reasons why they 
change the site of their villages every couple of years. In some 
places, they colleot the wild forest produce, but in no systematic 
' They also engage in gold-washing, extracting gold-dust to 
the value of a few hundred rupees a year from the auriferons sands 
of the Sona Nadi. They are slowly but surely dying out and 
now number only a few thousands. We shall now proceed with our 
^lamination of the remaining tribes in the records which we have 
quoted. 

In the lists of the Mah&hharatu^ w« find the Sakas in one place 

between the Yakritapas and ViJehas or 
people of Tirhiit; again between the people 
of Mount Jamnna and the Nisliddas or foresters of the Paropanis- 
tdes^ wlio lived west of«tbe Indus.; again between the SMwasenis, a 

> Wilson, ^ir., 1«S, 171,179, ISS. 
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people of tbe noiih-weat Panj&b and the Kokarakas and once more 
in the V6ya Purina at Tushiras between the Patti or people of 
Piti and the Antachiras or borderers. We may gather from these 
statements that there were several colonies of this tribe in existence 
in the Paurinik times. They are the Sacie of classical writers 
and the Indo-tikythians of Ptolemy. The language which they 
spoke was known as Skkiri and in one onuinerution follows the 
language of Berar and precedes that of 7ililika.^ Again it is called a 
vibhdaha or dialect of Prikrit with the synonym Ohandilika and ranks 
with the Sibarii Abhirika, Drivira and Utkali or the language of 
the people of Orissa. The Vihlika elsewhere is said to be a lan¬ 
guage fit for celestial personages in the drama, tlie Sftkiri fur Sa- 
kirafe, Sakas and the like, the Sabari and Abhirika for wood-cutters 
and leaf-gatherers, and the Paisdchi fur charcoal-burners and by 
others for barbarous hill tribes. The grammarian Lakshmidlmra 
enumerates the following aa Pisdcha oouniriea where the two 
dialects of Pais&chi are spoken :—Pandya, Kekaya, Vdblika, 
Sahyu, Nepdia, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, Gdiidhdra, Uaiva 
and Kanojana. Of these Pandya may refer either to the hill 
kingdom of the Pandavas or that in tlio Pa’iijdb and the remaining 
names to the Him&laya and adjacent countries. A later writer 
gives as a generic epithet for the provincial dialects tbe term* 
“according to the manner of those who speak like Ndgas.** This 
designation appears to have been derived from the writers on 
rhetoric who assign Sanskrit to the gods, Prdkrit to men, and 
for the wild barbarous tribes scarcely deserving tbe name of 
men, snob as the Chanddlas, Abhiras, Ac., the tongue of Ndgas or 
serpents. 

Though the use of the term * Ndga* in the extract quoted in the 

preceding paragraph may l>e strictly conven- 
tional, theie can bo no doubt that a race 
called N&gaa existed to whom the hooded-snake was sacred. Tlie 
Ndgas were found In the plains and the hills, and in addition to the 
sooount of tSie N^a ci^ already quoted we may mention their 
assembling with their king Taksliak under the aus{iiees of Indra 
to oppose the building of Indraprastba. Tbe Nigas appear to have 
been a race of trans-HimfUayan' origin who adopted the^/aimke as 

>Mulr,ll.,4i.S0. ^ 
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their national emblem and hence gave their name to the cobra. 
Mr. Wheeler^ writes of them :— 


** Tlie Mata of tboM NIgaa were not eonflnod to India, for thej hare left 
tracM of their belief in almoet ererj reiigooe system, as well as In almoet tmrj 
eonntrjr in the ancient world. Thej appear to hare entered India at aomo 
remote period, and to hare pushed their wa/ towards the east and sooth t bat 
whether they preceded the Aryans or whethw they followed the Aryans Is a 
point which hu not yet been decided. In prooeec of time thcM Kdaee beeamo 
Identified with Mrpenti, eofl the reeait haa been a strange confoilon In the 
ancient mytha between Mrpenta and human beings; between the ddty emblem 
of the Kdgae and the Ndgna themMlrea. 

The great hletbrie fact in connection with the Ndgsa, which stands promt- 
nently forward in Hin.ld myths, it the fierce pereecntion which they saSeied at 
the handa of the Brahmans: the dcetroction of Mrpenta at the bnraing of the 
forest of Rliandara, tlio terrible tacriflee of serpents which forms one of the 
opening aeenes in the Mahdbhirsta, and the inpematurai exploitaof the yonthfol 
Krishna against the Mrpenta sent to destroy him, are ell ezprcMione of BrahmanU 
eel hatred towards the Nigae. Ultimately this antagonism merged Into that 
deadly conflict between the Brahman and the Bnddhiet which after a lengthened 
period of religions warfare terminated in the trinmph of the Brahman. From 
these data it woatd appear that the N&gss were originally a race distinct from 
iue Aryans and wholly without the pale of Brahmaninn ; that thoM who heeame 
Bnddhlsts were either ernehed or drlron cot of India daring the age of Brahmen!- 
eal rerlval i and that the remainder hare become ooneerti to Brahmanism and 
appear to be regarded m an inferior order of Kshatriyas. Bat there Is a eitality 
in certain religioaa ideas which aeeme to render them immortal} and whilst the 
Nigaa as a people hare almoet disappeared from the Indian emtlnent, the worship 
of aerpentib or a rercrential fear ot a^rpeqta aa dirine beings, la etili to be foond 
deeply rooted in the mind of the Ilindn. The general qnaeticn perhape] properly 
belongs to the history of the Hindu religioni* but it ehonld be distlnetly home 
In mind while considering erecy legend which aeeme to point to the Ndgas.** 

The earlicfit tradition regarding Nep41 gitres the name Ndg 
Urad or * tank of the serpent * to the valley in which Kathmdnda 

The Ndgas in Nepti situata and makes it the residence of 
aui Kuniaun. Karkotak^ Baja of Uie N&gas, whMe memo¬ 

ry is still kept alive by an annual meaUng for bathing and worship 
at the Tao-dah tank,* Takahak also is said to have taken up his 
aivoda in the valley for a time, and here it was that he became recon- 
ciW to Yishna through the good offices of the Bodhiaatwa Ary4* 
vatokiteawara. This legend apparently Implies a compromise 


t inptery of India, I., 147, 411 1 XI., fSO. • 8 m Veifneson’S *t7M 
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between the followers of Bnddha, the Brahmans and the snake-wor- 
ahippets which curiously enough exists to the present day.^ In 
Qarbwtll we have traces of the Nftgas in the names of pattis 
Nkgpur and Urgam and the universal tradition of their residence 
in the valley of the Alaknanda. At the present day Seshnfig is 
honored at Pandukeswar, Bhekal Khg at Ratgaon, Sangal at 
Talor, B4npa N4g at Margson, Lnhanden N4g at Jelam in the Niti 
valley and Pnshkara N4g at Nftgnith in N4gpnr. In the Ddn, 
also, the N4gstddh or N4g4ohal hill is sacred to B4man N^g and in 
Knmaon we have the great N4g at Bastir in Mahar; Kedir K4li- 
ii4g in Pnngarann; Bini N4g in Baraun ; Karkotak Nig at Pan- 
degaon in Chhakh4ta; Visnki N4g in D4npur ; Nigdeo Padaingfr 
in S4lam and numerous temples to N4gr4ja. The rock bearing the 
Asoka inscription at K4l8i in the Dun is popularly reported to 
mark the boundary laid down of old between the Ndga Skythiana 
of the hills and Hindustan. The Sakas are named in the list with 
the N4gas and were, as we shall see, also of Skythian origin, bnt be¬ 
longed to a very much later immigration of that race in historicid 
times. It may, therefore, be safely assnmed that a branch of the 
N4ga race was once the ruling power in these hills. Were these lists 
compiled at one time and did they represent the facts of one period, 
thera wonld be much diilienlty in attempting any solution of the 
inoonsistencies which they apparently present; but when the main 
portion of the work can be shown to be the result of various hands 
at different times, we may fairly assume that the lists themselves suf¬ 
fered at the hands of sucoessive editors. 

The name * Khasa' like the name ‘ Big4* is of far too wide 

significance to be that of a single tribe and 
Its use at the present day to distinguish 
the ois-Himilayan people of Ehas-des from the Bhotiyas is more 
generio than particular. In the Vishnu-Purina, Khasa is the 
daughter of Dakiha, wife of Kosyapa and mother of the Yakshas 
and Uikshasas.* It is under the former name that the Khasas were 
known in the first eentnry, for we find a translation of it applied to 
them as anispUhet by Pliny. The name Khasa does not oocnr as 
the name of a people in the Vishnu Purina, but we have instead the 

> Is Is aefeSo be oedemtoed that Boddbiim csitlsd 1» HcjpSl at tlw iUum of 
SIm sonwi lepi es w i t i d fai the MshSbliifate If Slier Sock i^sm la tiw ftnirtsintk 
«MSvr IwteN OhfisS t OssMtcsr, II., SO. *Wlls^ TXt, Ts, 
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name! of the Takshas,^* who are attendants on the Adityas with the 
B&kshaaas and Nnglys, and are here relegate<i to the domain of 
6otioii. The Yakshas were present with the Btikshasas and Nigie 
at the milking of the earth. Vaiaravana or KnVera)* the ^>d 
of mineral wealth, ia said to be lord of the Yakshas and to dwell 
on KaiUs, and the Yakshas are also known as Grimania In the 
Mah&bh&rata the Khasas do not occur in the great list, hut they are 
mentioned” in ^e Karna^rvon as living in the Panj&b, between 
the Arattas and Vasdtis. The Arattas and the people of the 
country of the five rivers are pronounced contemptible, and * there 
a Bdhika^ bom a Brahman becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a 
Vaisva or a Sudra and eventaally a barber.’ This statement 
would imply the existence of a welhknown settlement of Yakshas 
or Khasas at an early period in the Panjkb. It was to Yaksba 
(Yakkha) artists that Asoka entrusted the building of his numerous 
Obaityas, and they were also employed by him as mercenaries in 
his army.” In tiie time of Nig&rjtina, JMaga artists were em¬ 
ployed. In the Dipavanaaj^ the names of the Theros are given 
who converted * the multitude of Yakkhas in the Himavat.’ 


In the V6yu~Pur6na the Khasas are one of the tribes that 
Sagara would have destroyed were he not restrained by Vasishtfaa,^ 
and in Mann they are, as we have seen,” reckoned only as degraded 
Aryans of the warrior caste. In the Var4ha-ganhitaj the Khasas 
ooonr after the Knndhas or (ibople of Knn&or, the Oonse of Pliny. 
In the Mdrkamdeya^Purdaiaf the name Khasa is found between 
Ekapada and Snvarna-bbdmi, the Eka country and the golden 
land Irhich we shall see hereafter is probably the g-Niri-Khorsum 
district of Tibet immediately to the north of Qarhwil. There is 
a onrions confirmation of this location in the story” of the gold¬ 
digging ants first mentioned by Bt^rudotus, who tells us that:— 
** Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe who border on 
the city of Kaspatyms and the country of Paktyika ; these people 
dwell norUiward of all the rest of the Indians end from them the 
men are sent forth who go to procure gold.” Then he describes 
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how this gold was thrown up bj ants from their barrows. Now 
in a passage of the Mab4bhdrata, the Khasas are espressly inexs* 
tioned amongst the northern tribes who brought presents to 
Yudhisbthira and amongst them were presents of paipilik<» gold 
so called because it was collected by ants. (pipiUHt). This can 
only refer to the trade in gold dust with the miners of Tbok 
Jalnng in Tibet and indicates that at that early time the Khasiyas 
were the chief carriers or distributors. There is evidence to show 
the wide diffusion through an immense breadth of Asia of names 
having the apparently common root * khas ’ or ' kho.* We find 
it in the names Khophenoi Kfaoas, Khoaspes, given to rivers of the 
K4biil valley by classical writers and in the Hindn-kush and 
Kashk&ra of the country to the north. Colonel Wilfoid* in his 
cnrions paper on * Monnt Oancasns * attempts to trace the Khasas 
from Kasbgkr through Kashmir and Knmaon to the Khasiya bills 
inAsdm.and without accepting his conclusion we may assume that 
the facts recorded by him bear out the general result of a very 
wide extension of a Khasa race in pre-historic times. We may 
connect with them Kissia mentioned by Herodotus as an old name 
of Susa, and Strabo* also calls the people of Susa, Kissii, whilst 
Diodorus* and Quintas Curtins* mention' the Kosssei amongst the 
principal troops of Darius at Arbela. We may also connect with 
their name the Caucasus of Pliny and the Kasian mountains of 
Ptolemy as well as bis Kasia regio. The Caucasus includes the 
monntainons country to the west of Kashmir and south of tiie 
Oxus and the Kasian range runs thence eastwards to N'ep4i. As 
noted* by St. Martin:—^Me nom des Kha^a a dtd de temps 
immemorial une des appellations los plus repandues dans tout le 
massif Himftlalen.” In the Ceylon archives, the name Khasa 
occurs* amongst the tribes who submitted to Asoka in the third 
century before Christ, and from T4r&natha we have the Tibetan 
version of Asoka's conquests In the following story^;—** In the 
Champama kingdom which belonged to the Kura race there was 
eking called Nemita who was descended from the Solar race. 
Be had sisf s<ms born of lawful wives and besides them be had a 
son by the daughter of a merchant to whom he gave in appanage 

»iU. Bet., VI., 455 * Book V., eh. 8. * Bk. XVII., eh. 14. 

* IV.. 4S. * B^ude, Ac.., f. e p., 4i 7 ' Barnoaf, intcod. I I'Hiat da 

Baddhiwse, p. 84a ^ L» Conuue*s Vusilief, p 40. 
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the town of P&talipatra, as a reward for his victory over the 
people of Nep&l who dwelt in the kingdom of Kasya and over 
other mountaineers.** Here Nepil is mentioned as the lodo-Himi- 
)ayan country best known to the writer who at the same time 
distinctly connects the name with the Khasas. In the *• ChronMles 
of Kashmir* we find^ Kbasa tribes occupying the deserted city 
of Narapur at a time ' when the country was full of B&radas, 
Bhotiyas and MIecbchhas in tbo reign of Mihirakula, the great 
anti-Buddhist ruler, who reigned about 500 A.D. In the xeigM 
of Kshemagupta the Raja of the Khasas eompelled the king of 
Kashmir to give up to him thirty-six villages. A Khasa was the 
favoured lover of the notorious Kashmiri qneen IXkIda in the 
eleventh century and was probably of her own ckm, for she was 
aunt of her successor, the son of Udaya, Baja of 86bi or Loharay 
a small State near Abhisfra. These S6lii Ra^s claimed descent 
from S&livahana, who is synonymous with the Sake Raja who 
ft>unded the Sake era. St. Martin states On les (Khasaa) 
trouve cit^s en plus de quaraute endroits de la Chronique Kach- 
mirienne, parmi les priucipales tribus montagnardes qnt confinent 
an Kashmir.** The natives of Kashmir are called Kashirus by 
their neighbours in the surrounding bill-states and the name 
EashiiiM' has nndoubtedly conneotvon with the tribe of Kashirus 
and not with the mythic Brahinin-uiade Kasyapa. Wilford records* 
that when Farasurfma undertook to destroy the Ksbatriyas, the 
Khasas who tlieit lived in the plains fled to the mountains in con» 
fusion. Many went to Jalpesa and then ascended the passes.** 
From the above it is oloar that at a very early period the Khsaas 
were the principal iuhabitaats of the regions to the west of 
Kashmir, of Kashmir itself and of the lull country as far as Nep&l 
and of a ecmsiderable part of the plains. 31iey formed an im¬ 
portant section of the Indian popidation found in those tracts 
by sucoesstve invaders, and Rtough now possessing a national 
•xistenoa in Kumaon alone can still be traced from the sources of ths 
KlU^ul river to the Tista. The Khasas of the plains were driven 
to the MBs, the Vindbyss on south and Rm Hinrilsys on the 

t Aia XT., SS, TS, 99 1 T. B< B. B. A. S.. Nor SA p. 9S. la the latm- 
Saettao fogjKdtiif she eimtlott of XM|b<uir, JalodUiara is as 

the aetghboarlaa oeMtntNi Birriibhliitra JihanteVA Oaadhlsa 
aa4 the teerlteiiee ooeahied by tba Sehaa KhssM, TuageiuMi aai ICAthavea.*' 
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north, and it ia precisely in these places that we find them at the 
present day. We now find Khnsns in the Kashkdra country at 
the head of the Kunar valley and in the tracts adjacent to Kash¬ 
mir. The Kunets of Knlu are still divided into two classes called 
Khasiyas and Raos, and we have the Rhasiyas again in Oarhwfil, 
Knmaon and Ne])itl. Away from the Hiin&Iaya, we probably have 
them along the Vindhyan range and in the Bikaner desert as nomadic 
tribes under the name Khosa, most of whom are now Muham¬ 
madans. Tod^ makes these Khosas a branch of the Sehrdes. 
They occur again as Miisalnians in the desert around Thar and 
Pirkar in Sind and in Bilachist4n under the same name Khosas,* 
and are particularly nuinorous between Bakhar and Shik4rpur. 
The local tradition is that they entered Sind with the Ralhoras and 
after the fall of that dynasty they settled about the desert between 
M4rw4r and the valley of the In<lns. That these Khosas belong 
to the same race as the Khasiyas of Knmaon is not a mere sngges* 
iaon, but is corroborated by the fact that the dialect of Hindi now 
enrrent in Kumann has its closest affinity with the dialect spoken 
in M4rw4r and the adjoining ports of western R4jpui4ua* and not 
with that spoken in the Gangetic plains and Rohiikhand. We have 
also sporadic colonies of Khosas and Dorns in Orissa and Chuliya 
N4gpur. 


We need not give evidence of the kind that we ha\’e collected 


KbasipM are Bindos. 


more importance than it deservos, but there 
seems no reason for doubting iliat the 


Khosas were a very powerful race like the N4g4s who came at a 


very early period from that offi^na gentium Central Asia and have 
left (heir name in Kashgar, Kashk4ra, the Hindn-kosh, Ka^hlnfr 


and recognizable colonies at the present day In the hills from 
Kashmir to Nep4l and in various parts of the plains and that the 
Khasiyas of Kuinaon are of the same race. The account that the 
Khasiyas of Knmaon give of themselves tallies in all respects 
with the indications from other sources. They always profess le 


be Higpdts who havo fallen from thoir once honorable position by 
ilie necessity of living in a country and in a climate where tin 
strict observance of tlie eeremotiial usages of thmr religion is 


»Tod*s luissthin, Bepriat. It.. 190,180, MS. * TSrsns. Bom. Ut. Soo., 

BwlS. lC«l< a. K. O.S.. IV, M». Md, Xiy.lMi Postse% P«n«s( 
OhiWTSlions on Sind. p. 4t. Uughm* Gasetteer of tSinih, P* Ut7.. *IUl- 
togg'o Hindi Orsminsr, p. St. 
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Impossible, and un lonbtodly this statement is supported by all 
facts, so far as wo are nr*qiiainte<i with thorn, which have any 
bearing on the qiie-itioit. It has been somotimos but Imstily as- 
snmcd, apparently from analogous circwmstanops in Nepal, that the 
Ktimaon Khasiyns a'e a people of mixed Tibetan and Indian race. 
The Kliosiyas* of Nopal may have been less exfiosed to A ryan Influences 
thronghont tlieir snccessive wanderings or may have been inoditied 
by admixtnro with Tibotnn tribes. For as we proceed eastwards 
from the Kali we find, as has already been noticed, con litiont» of 
climate which however unlike those of Tibet must still Iw lese 
antagonistic than those of the western Hiinulnya to the ditfusion 
of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not aifeot the 
Khasiyos of Kainuon, who in physiognomy and form are as ]>arel>y 
an Aryan race as any in tl>o plains of northern India. The 
language of the Ehosiyas, as will bo shown hereafter, is a purely 
Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in its grammatical structure, 
and 1 K> signs foreign admixture have hitherto been discovered 
in it. Sappoeed resemblanoea in feature between the Kha'^iyas and 
the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have helped to lead some to a con* 
dnaion diflTerent from that now given, but this resemblance has no 
real fot^ndaiion in fact The people of the plains no doubt differ 
greatly in appearance from those of the hills, hut not more so than 
might be expected when we consider the great difference in the 
physical conditioM of the countries that they respectively inhabitr 
nor more than the Aiyan races of the plains owing to similar canses 
differ amongst themselves. The moist climate of lower Bengal, the 
comparatively dry climate of the North-Western Provinces and the 
adll drier climate of the Panjfib with its great extremes of heat and 
cold cause those physical changes in the inhabitants that are so 
teniarkable and oleurly recognisable by tbe most casual observer* 
If to tbe effects of climate we add the influence of the various 
races who have from time to time invaded India we shall have 
reason to bolievo that mnob of tho variation observed in the plains 
is doe to oironmatances which have been wanting in the hills, 
however this may be, this nmeti at toast is certain that, at the* 
present time, tbe Khasiyas of Kninaoii and OarkwtU are in all 
ronpecta flhkdiis. They are to in language, religion and cnatonw 

« Wr. H wt rms* dsHMrsnsu otibs usid« Irep ths AAhh) < At** Is mtlmix 
«I«BSUS^J.S^ A.17a. y 
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•tid all their feelings and prejadices are so strongly imbned with 
the peoiiHar spirit of Hindnism that althonnh their social habite 
and religions belief are often repngnnnt to the ortliodox of that 
faith^ it is impossible for any one who knows them to consider them 
other than Hindn. Year by year with increasing communication 
with the plainS} the hill Hindu is more and more assimilating his 
practice with that of his co-religionists in the plains, whilst to 
the north, the Tibetan Bhotiyas are becoming more observant of 
Hindu customs. 

Kashk&ra occurs amongst the countries to which the ancient 

Khusii race has given a name. It is pro¬ 
perly the name given to the States in the upper 
Knnar valley known now as Chitral, Yassan and Mastdj from their 
principal towns. The ruling princes of these States still belong to 
the Kator family, the Knshwaktiya branch in upper Chitril in¬ 
cluding Yassan and Mnstnj and the Shith Kator branch in Chitril 
proper. The people there now speak a dialect in which there are 
many Persian vocables, but we have not sufficient evidence before 
as to snow what the real nature of their language may be. If, aa 
It probable, it be one with Ddrd spoken by the adjoining races in 
Gilgit and Astor it is an Aryan language.' From the iuscriptioiis. 
noticed hereafter we iiiid a dynasty known by tradition as I^atyftri 
in the Katydr valley of Kumaon, certainly from the eighth to the 
sixteenth century and forming the stock of numerons petty 
principalities in these hills, and possibly we may look to the KhaBi 3 ‘a 
Katuras of the trans-Indus highlands for the origin of these 
Kumaon Khasiya Katydris. Mr. Thomrs* and Sir H. Elliot* have 
suggested a connection between the Kators of the mountainons 
region beyond the Indus and tlie Kumaon Katydris. There ia 
certainly a striking similarity in sound between the two names, bat^ 
•8 we have often had occasion to remark, a coincidence of tliis kind is 
fteqnently merely accidental and more commonly delusive. There 
is a marked difference oliserved in the Paortinik records between 
the Sakas and the Yavanas and the tribes classed as NAg&s, Khasas 
and Kir&ta^ still they are all reckoned as Vrishalas, beyond the 
pale of Aryan concern, tboiigb some are recognised as of Aryan 
race. Wa have also shown that a race once occupied Garhwdl 
W. B. a. 8., IX., 177. • Boasoa’s EiUot, II., m. 
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wbo were oonneoted in reli^om end perbeps in race with tbe Ki'gds, 
end w.e may also notice tbe name Nacre Sointon, in cl* Anvi lie's 
reprodneiicn of tbe native map of China, for the tract between the 
Kam&Ii and the Ganges and Sanke Somtou for that lying to tbe 
west of the bend of the Satlaj. Tradition certainly assigns the 
Katydris to the solar division of the Esbatriya race, but we know 
the assimilating inflaeoces of Hindnism as they work before ue, 
frequently mannfacture the four castes out of the existing material 
found in such wild countries as Komaon and assign to sun- 
Worshipping tribes the attributes of the Kshatriyas of the solar 
race. Kven at tbe present day the proselytisiug of the non-Brah- 
mankal tribes is going on and the wealthier amongst the converts 
are received into and intermarry with the so-called Rajpdt tribes of 
the bills. There is therefore no insuperable obstacle to the recep¬ 
tion of tbe suggestion of Mr. Thomas and Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
proceeding from such distinguished scholars it certainly merits 
tome investigation at our bands. 


Tbe passage referred to in Elliot is as followsThe identity 

of the name and the period of the establish- 
Kators of Kibol. ment c»f the Kators {tic) in Eumaon ap¬ 

pears to render it possible that we have in them the descendants of 
those Kators^ who fonght under tbe banners of the first Miihamma«r 
dan oonquerora.** Kanak or Kank was the last of the Katormau 
kings of Kdbnl according to the Mnsalm&n histurians, and the 
tame name heads the list of local kings in Garhwdl according to 
several authorities. Elliot cites the following passage from a copy 
of the JimVut-tawdrikh :—'* After Bnsdeo from among ilieir rulers 
(is. of the Indiaust one was Kanak,and be was the last of the 
Kayormftn kings," and B^deo is also tbe epimymons founder of 
Ae Katydri bouse of Joshimath in Garhw&l. Kansk of KAbul 
had a Brahman minister named Kaiar who slew his master and 
founded a new dynasty of which tho names of many members 
survive. Abu Ribin A1 Birtini makes the Ktibul dynasty to be 
^ Turkish extraction and states that before the death of the last of 
the line some sixty generations had sat on the throne of K&bul. 

'WO; QMy assume, with Elliot, that the statement does not imply 
Riat tiw Ml reme power during this period remains in tbe samO 
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family, bnt rather that the dynasty belonged to the same Block, 
is'hether Baktrian, Saka, Yueb<ti or Parthian. If we allow fifteen 
years for each of the sixty reigns preceding the mnrder of Kank 
we arrive at the middle of the first century before Christ for the 
establishment of the dynasty, or about the time of the rise to power 
of the Yiieb-ti branch of the great Skytliian race. We have to 
show that besides the Skythian immigrants to whom the primely 
power belonged there was an indigenous Indian population in the 
K6bul highlands, and that this people can be reasonably connected 
with the people inhabiting the upper valley of the Kunar riror at 
the present day, and that there are gnmnds for considering that 
both the subject Indians and the ruling Skythians moved eastwards, 
aud tliat tlie former may be one with the Khasiyas and the latter 
one with the Katydris of Kumaon. With regard to the Khasiyas 
we have nothing to add to the arguments already adduced to show ' 
that they belong to the great Khasa race. 

The name * Saka* is given to a race of Skythian origin, for whom 

more accnrate information is obtainable 
from Greek, Boman and Chinese writers 
and the researches of numismatists. Still in the Indian records 
there are so many allusions to them that we cannot pass them over 
in silence. So much had they influenced Hindu writers that in the 
Paurdiiik cosmogony they are given a ^ dwipa* or island to them* 
selves,^ situate between Kraunuha and Pashkara in the Yishnn 
Pur&na, and by other records placed in a somewhat difierent rela¬ 
tion whioh it is unnecessary to discnss here. Bhavya became king 
of Saka-dwipa and its divisions were named after his sons Jalada, 
Kumdra, Sukum&ra, Maiiivska, Knsumoda, klanddki and Mahd- 
drnma. The mountains aud rivers ^ that wash away all sin* are 
mentioned and the castes of the ditforent classes, the Mriga of the 
Brahman,* the Migadha of the Ksbatriya, the Hdnasa of the Yaisye 
and the Maudaga of the Sndra and *by Uiese Viahou is devoutly 
worshipped as the son.* Is it only a coincidence that the name 
*Kumorq* (Komare) oooors on the coins of the Indo-Skythian rulers 
of Kashmir, and in other early Indo-SkythiaU inscnptdtms and that 
the sun-god was the favourite deity of many of them ? We have 

^ Wilson, Vll. 1B9. * C/. the greet enistetton «l Haga Bndnaaas 

Irom the tnwliules, region W Indie end thelleGoeJlelittgeB.«hBi«B| ol Pteknj 
ia the ralky ol the np|.er Ganges. 
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shown how (he name * Saka* ooonrs in the Panrinik roeordsi^ the 
M»h&bh&rHtn* and Mann,’ and add the following (exta not before 
cited. The Brahma-Purdna and Hari-ttan$a make the descendants 
of Narishyanta, son of the Mann of the present period) Sakas.* 
In the Bhavishya chapter of the Vdyu^Purdna the Sakaa are men¬ 
tioned as among the royal races,' and in the Vithnu-Purdm it ia 
recorded that ** after these (Andhrabhritya kings) various laoes 
will reign; ns seven Abhiras, ten Oandbabhillaa, sixteen Sakas, 
eight Y-ivanas, fourteen Thsh&raa, thirteen Mnndas, eleven MannaS) 
who will be sovereigns of the earth 1,399 years and tlion eleven 
Pauras will he kings for 800 year*. When they are destroyed the 
Kailakila* Yavanas will be kings, the chief of whom will he Yin- 
dbya*&k(i; his son will be Puranjaya ; his son will be Bdmchandra ; 
his sun will be Dharma, from whom will be Yar&nga and others 
(five) who will rale for 106 years. From them will proceed thirteen 
sons ; then three BiUhlfkas and Pushpamitra and others to the num¬ 
ber of thirteen wilt rale over Mekala.” This remarkable passage 
shows ns the Abhiras and Gardhabhillas as predecessors of the 
Sakfls. The Abhiras, as we have seen,^ lived near the Indus asso¬ 
ciated with the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Skythian inhabitants of 
the same quarter. The Mafnya-Pttrdaa reads ‘ Hdnas’ for * Mannas* 
end Wilfoni' considers the Miiunas or Mandas to be the same as 
the Mandei of Pliny and Mirnivlai of Ptolemy and to be also reck¬ 
oned with the U&nas. lii a Juina legend* referred to hereafter 
Oardbabhilla is made sovereign of dj.iin and was deposed by a S4hi 
or Suha noble and the Kuilakiia Yavaiias are identified with a 
Greciaii‘'dynssty that ruled in Y&k&taka, to the south of Haidarabad. 
These statements are so comprehensive that there is no necessity for 
further extending tiiem by collecting the numerous similar refer¬ 
ences in other works, and we shall now proceed to examine some of 
Mie notices regarding the Baktrian Greeks and Xmlo-Sky^ians, 
record by Greek, Homan and Chinese writers. 


We We now to examine more closely the history of the region 
fiiMe-psktsISa hlagdom 

ef XiiMil {q evidence that oonneols it with 
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the history of Kumaoc. The Greek and Roman geographers* give 
ns the materials from which we can judge of the condition of the 
Indns region in the time of Alexander, and the coins of Alexander's 
saccessors afford ns means by which we may fill up many details* for 
which other records are wanting. On the death of Alexander in 
Babylon in B. 0. 323, India comprised the three satrapies of the 
ParopamisadsB^ the Panjab and Sind. The first lay to the west of the 
Indns and extended to the highlands in the neighbourhood of the 
K&bul valley.* Its name recalls to our memory the Nishadha 
monntains of the Paur&nik geographers, and refers not only to the 
Hindn-knsh, but also to the western prolongation in the Koh-i-B&ba 
and Paghm&n ranges.* The inhabitants of the valleys of the Kdbnl, 
Panjshir, Nijrao, Tagao, Alingar Knnar and Sw&t streams to the 
confinence of the K&bnl river with the Indus were all known as 
Paropamisades or Paropanisades. Commenting on the statements 
of the geographers in this respect Lassen remarks that 

We meet between the Paropamisades and the Indns a series 
of independent, warlike mountaineers, under their chieftains, sepa* 
rated into many smaller tribes, rich in flocks and herds ; they are 
always called Indians, though no mention -is made of either institu¬ 
tions characteristic of India or of Brahmans. This is doubtless 
correct, for they are the inhabitants of the Indian frontier, not 
exactly regulated by Indian customs, outcasts of the soldier caste, 
as the Indiana might term them.'* Ptolemy makes the Koas or 
Kunar stream the principal river of the Kabul valley and does not 
mention the K4bul or Kophen river at all. The Koas joins the 
Indus and the Sw4t river or Suastus, from which the adjoining 

*8i!e Further points in the hiet^ry of tlie Greek sad Indo<Sk7tbiaa 
Kings in Bactria, Cabul and India, by Frofessor Lassen; e<l. BoSr, Calcutta, 
1840. Cunningham Arch. 11., 61. Befcrcncca in Dowson’a BUiott, uT 

4oa Gazetteer, N.-W. F., It., 18S, ». v. < Sahiiranpur diatrict.' *^Ooina 

of AleTamlcr'a saoeessors in the East, the Greeks and Iudo>8cytblana, by 
General Cunningham. Num. Chron., Vols. 8-10. Die Nachfolger Alexanders 
der Qrosacn in Baktricn nml ludien ron. A. von Salicti Berlin, 1S79. Wilson’s 
Ariana Autiqua. Tliomas' I’rinsep aud MiscellaucouB Essays, and Ind. Ant., JX., 
956, note. *The chief cities were (l) Orto'pana or Kabnra or Kabul, the 
people of which were called Kaboiitas by Ftolcmy: (9) Alexondiia ad Caucasunt or 
Alexandria Opiattc identified witii Opian, so miles to the north of K&bul: (3) Car- 
tana or Karsana also known as Tetragonia and id<‘ntified with^ Begr&ni, S7 miles 
to the north of K&bnl: (4) Magar.aor Dionyso^tolis, the Bcigrdin near Jalalabiulj 
(5) Feukelaotia or Fenkelaa (Poslikaln), Ilashtnagar on tltc lower SwSt rircr: (a) 
Etiiboiiuta or Uhind on the ludus at its jui<ction with Uie ^bul river, the lUtakh- 
hantia of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims: and (7) Aornos, the rnin&.i hUMurt oi 
liitoifat above Eograin. * For a good lUtip see l*s7^. E, Q. 8.a|so 

Coun. Aoc. Geog.. 17. 
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digtrict was called Suastene, joins the Eoas. Under the sonroes ai th# 
Koas lived the Lambagao ( Lampatie)) the people of modem Lamgbto. 
its we shall seC;, the Kafirs, to the present day, extend from Lamgh&n 
throngb E&firisl&n to the Kashk&ra mountains. A recent traveller 
who saw the Musalmdn Kashkdras and the pagan K&firs together 
in ChitrM conld observe no such marked distinction between them 
as to justify ns in believing that they belonged to different races. 
The Kdfirs, however, speak a language based on Sanskrit, whilst 
their Musalmin neighbours, of necessity, have admitted a number 
of Persian vocables. For the latter, Persian is the langnage of 
oivilisation and commerce, and in the same manner as a similar 
influence in India has added to the Hindi vocabulary there, Persian 
has materially influenced the original speech of Eashkftra. Accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, the Ennar was the most westerly river of India 
prt^r^ bnt he does not make it the western boundary, for the Lam- 
bagse who occupied the country for a whole degree to the west of 
that river are still reckoned as Indians. The district of Qandiidra 
lay between the Swdt river and the- Indus and below the Lambagm 
and Snastene lay Gornaia, which may be identified with the tract 
known as Gugiana on the lower course of the Eunar river and 
Bajaur, including Janddl and TaUsh at the junction of the Land&i 
and Swdt rivers. From the above summary we may fairly assume 
that the country now known as Eash-kara and inhabited by a dis¬ 
tinct race was in the time of Alexander regarded as a part of In¬ 
dia and was then inhabited by Aryan races however heterodox they 
may liave been. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to notice the Indian satrapies 
of tlie Pai^4b (Fentapatamia) and Sind. The other provinces of 
the eastern empire were Ariaoa and Baktriano. The former com¬ 
prised Aria and Drangiana under one satrap and Gedrosia and 
Brief eketoh of Arachosia under a second satrap. Baktria 
Srlw Metorj. Sogdiana and Margiana were included in 

Baktriana under one satrap. On the death of Alexander, his 
officers distributed the older territories and the new conquests 
aSDiNiltit the most powerful of theif number. Alexander’s half- 
brother Arrhideus and bis expected aoo by Boxana were declared 
joint soveiwigns. It is worthy of remark tibat amongst fhe kinga 
of BtkMt whoso coins hatn been iBaeovccod *iome twenty-eight 
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mmes occur that are also found amongst the names of the compa¬ 
nions of Alexander and the Diadochi that have been handed down 
to ns by the Greek historians, so that we may regard the Baktrian 
kings as descendants of the chiefs who accompanied Alexander in 
liis eastern ejampnign. At the conference of the chiefs, Oxyartes, 
the father of Hoxana, was appointed satrap of the Paropamisadm. 
Eudemus was already military governor of the Panjab and tlw 
civil rule was loft in the hands of the native chiefs. Pitbon, tho son 
cf Agenor, became satrap of tiie delta of tho Indus: Stasanor and 
fiiburtius held Ariana and Baktriana was committed to Philip. 
An empire not yet consolidated and now broken up into so many 
petty satrapies soon full into disorder. lu B. 0, 317 wo find 
Eudemns, Oxyartes and Stasander, wbo had succeeded Stasanor in 
Aria, assisting Eumenes in his war with the Syrian king Antigonus, 
whilst Siburtius and Pithon espoused tho opposite side. Antigo- 
Dus was successful and from B. 0. 316 to tho defeat^ of his sou 
Demetrius by Seleukus Nikator in B, 0. 312 his sway was acknow¬ 
ledged through Ariana and Baktriana. In India, Chandragupta 
of Patna had taken advantage of tho departure of Eudemus to 
make himself master of the Punjab and perhaps also of the K&bul 
valley. After Seleukus had Rrmly established himself at Babylon, 
he -took the first opportunity that presented itself to reconquer 
Ariana and Baktriana and was preparing to wrest the Indian 
province from Gbandragupta when disturbances elsewhere led him 
to believe that it would be more prudent to seenre tho Indian 
prince as an ally. Accordingly Seleukus surrendered the province 
of India to the Palibothran prince and appointed Megasthones to 
reside at Patna as his ambassador. These friendly relations conti- 
•nnod nnder the sons of both kings Amritajata (Amitrochates) and 
Antiochus Soter, who also sent Daimachus as his representative to 
the court of Patna. Antiochus Soter succeeded his father in D. 0. 
280 and died in B. C. 261. Antiochus II. surnamed Theoa 
snoceeded and died by poison in B. G. 246, when his sou Seleukus 
Kallinikos became titular ruler of the east. Two years previously 
the Parthians had revolted and established a kingdom and an 
of their own, and at the same time Diodotus proclaimed his in* 
dependence in Baktria. Diodotus I. was succeeded by his son 

> WluDCi’ tks ewof tbc S(4cukidtt. 
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Diodotaa II., who reduced Agathokles, aatrap of Arachosi*, and 
Antimachns, aatrap of the ParopamiBadn, to anbjectioii and they 
acknowledged fealty to him by placing his name on their coina. 
These changes znnat all have taken place subsequent to the death of 
Asoka, whose edicts contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Magaa (of Cyrene), and Alexander (of Epirus), but 
make no allusion to the rebel leaders. Tbe faction of Diodotus 
did not long enjoy their accession to power, fur in a short time a 
Magnesian leader by name Euthydemus succeeded in expelling 
Diodotus from Baktria. We know nothing more of Baktria until 
we come to the eastern campaign of Antiochus 111. (B. C. 212-205). 
After reconquering Media, Parthia and. Hyrkania, Antiochus made 
„ ^ . peace with the Parthian Arsakes and pro- 

Deeded to the invasion of Baktria. Euthy- 
demus, however, was able to place himself in a position which obliged 
his antagonist to come to terms. He then urged that Autiochna 
had no reason for attempting to deprive him of his kingdom since 
he had never rebelled against Antiochus, but had only obtained pos¬ 
session of Baktriana by destroying the descendants of those who bad 
before revolted, flis son Demetrius carried further messages, and 
the result was that Antiochus accepted the peace tibat was offered 
and cemented the friendly relations with Baktria by betrothing his 
daughter to the son of Euthydemus. Antiochus then left Euthy- 
demns in possession of Baktria (B. C. 208) and proceeded in per¬ 
son southwards to India. There he concluded a treaty with Sopha- 
gasenus, the king of India, and in return for a nnmber of elephants 
con£rrmed the Indian in the possession of the Paropamisadas and 
the other Indian satrapies. Antiochus had hardly reached his head¬ 
quarters when Euthydemus, deeming it to be a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, marched Sonthwards and annexed the cis-Him&layan di»> 
triots to Baktria. This conquest was consolidated by his son De¬ 
metrius, who is styled ** king of the Indians ” by Justin, and whose 
anthority ntended from the sources of the Oxus to the delta of the 
Indus and from the Oupian Sea to the Satlajaiid along the coast 
|roi^ the Indus as &r as Oajrdt. This statement is corrobomted by 
the tnimber and find-spots of the coins of his fitther and of himsdifi 
variatiofu in the poirtrait of Buthydemiu on his eeUis i^ow 
that he sinsl have hid a leug teigai not^Iese than thirty yesrs 
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according to Generul Cunoingbain.^ Up to the time of Buthyde- 
rans, the Greek princes used Greek legends only on their coins, bat 
from the accession of his son Demetrius nil tlie Greek princes of 
India and Ariana, over thirty in number, used the Indian language 
and a character, happily termed Arian, on the reverse of their 
coins. This character is, according to Mr. Thomas, akin to the 
Pheuician and is written from right to left, like all other alphabets 
of Semitic origin.* If Mr. 'J'homas’ suggestion’ be correct that in 
certain letters on a coin of Eukratides he has discovered the Seleu- 
kidan year 173, or B. C. 138, and on one of Plato Sel. 147 or B. C. 
165, and on one of Holiokles Sel. 183 or B. 0. 128, w'e shall 
have much to alter in the present arrangement of the Grasco-Bak- 
trian princes known from their .coins alone. 

We know that Demetrius was old enough in B. C. 208-7 to have 


been cmplovcd as his father’s agent in the 
Dates oa Baktrisn coins. ‘ a i.* i in 

negotiations Avith Antiochus, and allowing 
him forty years, we have the year B. C. 107 for his death and the 
accession of Eukratides, who according to Mr. Thomas* discovery 
minted coins in B. C. 138. There is no doubt that Eukratides suc¬ 


ceeded Demetrius in Baktria,but may have Jeft his rival in possession 
for a time of the Indian proviuces. Justin tells os that :—^*eodem 
ferme tempore eicuti in Parthis Mithridntes ita in Bactrie Euoratidea 
magni uterque viri regnum ineunt;” referring to the rise at the same 
time of Arsaces VI., better known as Mithridates 1., king ofParthia 
and Eukratides. Mithridates reigned^ from 173 to 136 B.C. and is re¬ 
presented as the avenger of the murder of Eukratides. Even grant¬ 
ing that the coin of Eukratides bearing the sup[)osed date B. C. 
138 was the last issued in bis reign, for which numismatic evi¬ 
dence based oo a comparison of the portraiture and devices is 
wanting, the remaining events of Mithridates’ reign, including the 
expedition to India and his war with the Syrian king Demetrius, 
can hardly be brought into two years. Aocordiog to Clinton,* 
Demetrius made his preparations in B.C. 140 and entered Parthia 
in July, 139, and was captured at the beginning of 138, or accord¬ 
ing to General Cunningham* in B.C. 139. In either case the 


I ifum-Chron., n.IX, l*#. * /Wrf,, HI.* at9. » J. a A. B» IX., 

1 i Me alio 1^. UajraJe*s papM In Ind. Ant.* VIIL, 196. * Lumu, Bactrian 

oolni, Ac * p. 1S6, mad ' A view ol the hUtorp and oalnage of the Parthiaaa by 
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death of Eiikratides took place at least two years prerionsly, for wo 
must allow that time to have elapsed in preparation for the Indian 
expedition, the stay in India and return of Alithridates to Par- 
thia. We innst place, therefore, the death of Eukratides in B.C. 
141-40, »nd consequently either the date on the coin is wronpjly 
read or the mints wont on coining after the death of Eukratidss in 
his name, or the dates given as those of Demetrius* war with Mith> 
lidates are incorrect or the initial year of tlie Selenkidim era is 
wrongly placed* These are points that cannot be discussed here. 
During his expedition to India Miihridatcs is said to have subdued 
the country between the Indus and the Hypnnis and was slopped 
in his onward march by news of the preparations made by the 
Syrian king. He returned to Purthia, annexing the old Bak- 
trtan satrapies west of Arachosia on his way, and probably loft the 
Baktrian satrapies in the Indian region to those in whyse hands 
he found them. Both Milhridates and Eukratides in the earlier 
years of their reigns were much harassed by the incursions of the 
Skythians and Sogdians, and it was only vvlien he had rest from 
them that Eukratides was able to turn his attention to India. 
Whilst returning from an expedition in which ho penetrated India 
as far os the Satlaj he was murdered by bis son, ‘ who had been asso¬ 
ciated with him in the sovereignty.* 


The name of the parricide is nowhere given, but General 
Cnuuingbam considers that he must be one with Apollodutus, who 


SacoeMon of Eukratides. 


is named in several passages of importance 
in connection with Menander iu terms 


that would imply that they had much to do with the extension of 
Greek influence in India. Indeed the coins which from numismatic 
evidence alone are assigned to a date following close on or contem¬ 
porary with tlie coins of Eukratides indicate a marked departure 
from those ilkat preceded them. The coins of the predecessors of 
Eukratides and even of Eukratides himself wore minted by Bak- 
iriankings, though in many oases giving bi-lingua! inscriptions; but 
vre now come to a series of kings of whom there is evidence to 
i^W that their home was in India and that any extension of their 
was made westwards from India up the Kibul valley and who 
VTON n^ Indian,t^n Greek in their habits. General Cunning- 
Bitti indode in Udd cktegory Bie ikam of Antlmaditts 
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Kikephorog, Pfailoxenog Aniketos, Nikias Soter, Lysias Aniketos, 
Antialkidas Nikephoros, Theophilus Dikaios, and Epander Nike¬ 
phoros, iwho are known to us solely from their medals. Undoubtedly 
the death of Enkratides was the signal for disorder and his liente- 
nants everywiiere hastened to carve out kingdoms for themselves. 
Those in Baktria were overcome by the Sakas, bat for some time 
the ois-Him&layan satrapies remained in the hands of the Greeks. 
We must place the great expeditions of Apollodotus and Menander 
after the death of Enkratides (t.e., after B. C. 140)^, the former 
through Gnjnifc and Ajmere perhaps as far as Ujnin and the latter 
through the Punjab to the Jumna and thence through Oudh to the 
city of Patna. The number of the coins of Eukratides and the 
variety in their find-spots shows that he must have been one of 
the most powerful of the Baktrian kings; and the coins of Apollodo- 
ins and Menander, his successors, on numismatic evidence are 
comparatively as common. Strabo states that Menander crossed 
the Hypanis and penetrated eastwards as far as the Isamus,* and 
the author of the * Periplus of the Erythraean Sea* notes that ** even 
in his time^ ancient drachtnas were cnrrent at Barygaza (Broach)^ 
bearing in Greek characters the stamp of the kings Apollodotus and 
Menander who reigned after Alexander.’* ' In the epitome of Trujus 
Pompeius, also, the e.xploits of the Indian kings Apollodotus and 
Menander are referred to, so that it is probably to their expeditions 
that much of the local knowledge of the Yavanas proper is due. 

The coins bearing Greek inscriptions belonging to this time illos- 

Incline of tho Greek country. Most are of 

such a character as to indicate their common 
origin in time and type. The number of names show that there 
w'ero several petty states and that after the death of Enkratides 
there w'as no single ruling family to whom all acknowledged alle¬ 
giance. There are few indications to show the relation of these 
princes towards each other or the order of succession. We may 
perhaps, however, assign the Apollo series to Apollodotus, as we find 
the standing Apollo with a tripod on the reverse on his coins, which 
are closely imitated by Stroton, Dionysius, Hippostratua and Zoilus, 

> AeMllodotas It tiqipoteA to bo Dbtgtiittti, toverdgit of lIArwir. Weber, 
HUt. lai. Lit., p. lai. *Mot Idoatlftedt L t itm agnoi that Jomaneo 

(Jnmaa} may liave to be road : WUford eaggetU the Btap^aggo oador die wuaa 
SuTima. *SS0 AJ). aeoordiag to Ueiiuwd. 
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vrbo tpsy either be snccesflors or lieutenants of Apollodotus: alt 
bore the title ^Soter.* We 410 w come to a class of coins coqo 
sisting of degraded imitations of the pure Bttktrian type with 
barbarous names of Inriian and Parthian origin, of which those 
of Manes may bo taken as the type. We have seen that the Par- 
tbians had occupied the country to the west of Arachosia, and they 
now seem to have advanced eastwards to India, for several of the 
earlier of these barbarian names may legitimately be referred to 
them. The type of the legends and figures on the coins of Maues 
at first approaches that of the coins of Demetrius, then we have 
imitations of the Apollo series and again the purely barbarian style. 
On some there are imitations of the horse and bow and quiver of 
the Parthian coinage.* Connected with the medals of Maues are 
those of Azes, which closely imitate the former, and from their num¬ 
ber and the localities in which they are found show that be must 
have attained to considerable influence. We have coins of Azes with 
the names of his generals Aspapati and Asvavarma : a Vonones with 
Spalahara and with Spalagdama, also a Pakores and Abdagases, all 
of which indicate a Parthian origin. 


It is diffioult to decide when the use of the Greek langnage ceased 
in upper Indio, for we learn that the Indian embassy* to Angustns 
(B.O. 22-20) brought with them a document in Greek, written on 
parchment and purporting to be a communication from Porns or 


1 General Cunningham anggcata that Manea waa a leader of a tribe of Delia 
Bkyfbfana eallcd Mode and repreaented by the Mere of the preeent day: Arch. 
Bep., II.# BS. Meda arc mentioned by Ibn Khnrdidba aa robbera at the end of 
nlntli oentanr: Doveon*a Billot, I.# 16. Tlicre la much to be eaid in faronr of an 
early. Parthian aettlement in the Indne delta. TSrBoAtha in a enrlona pnesage 
(La Comme'a Vaeillief, p. 61) tell* na that in the time of thcMagadha KinglHiriiia- 
tfiandTa, the Tnnudika King waa ntling in Kashmir and at Mnltin and Lahore the 
Faraian (Parthian) King Hnnimanta, who attacked Darmachandra and labdned 
llojgadha and demoliahed Ita tempica. Hw prletta fled and Darmachandra died Sind 
WM enrriciodrd by ble eon Kanakachandra: who fonnd himeelf a tribntaiy of the 
Thmabka. Hie oonain Boddhapakaha, who reigned in Benarea, alew tinninunta in 
Mkd realored the law of Boddha, and nnder thla king the Balanda temple 
waa deatn^rod and with it the recorda of the llahaykna aeboot. Although there la 
no evldenoe to i^ew that NahSpina ot Onjr&t wua a Parthian aa enppoei^ by some 
^3 n . U-A B., VllL, SSS; IX, I., 13S). Gotamipatra takes or edit for hie victories over 
Tavanae and PaUmvaaor Partbianafrarthavaa), end amongst them the km- 
oasBoir of Itehapiiia. Tlie autlwr of the * Periplne of the Ktyibrcan Sea* dtatinctly 
ram^of the Indus delta that the Indue had seven months, on theprioetpat of 
Whteb traa BMrbarikon, a trading seapoct. * Before this town lioe a amalt islet and 
briilpd It In ^ interior ie Hinnagar, the mctropeile of Skythla, whioh ie governed 
haimrn br Paethian pr ineea who are perpefoally atrife among thenisalvoB, expci- 
lint eadll Iba otti^ O^nd. Ant., VIIL^ISS). Arrian (I 60 A.D.) placca tilio Attakenol 
ifod AsiSkiBMkl to the weat of tl^ iad^ ae far up aa timKfihnl river# and theae were 
ftnactlj saild^ to Aaayiie and that'after a period ot^l^an role enbrnltted to 

86). »J.».AVB.,*XVCiOS. 
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Fhor as he is called in the local records. We know that writing 
on parchment was not an Indian cnstoin, though it is reported of 
the people of An-sik (Partbia) as early as B. C. 120 by a Chinese 
author,^ and therefore we may reasonably identify Porus with one 
of these barbarian Parthian kings. Again, according to Apollonins 
of Tyana, Greek was spoken in the Panjab even by villagers* np to 
the middle of the first century after Christ. Our estimate of the state 
of the country west of the Indus is farther confirmed bj' the statement 
of the Chineso author regarding Sarangia that the inhabitants were 
very numerous and were continually electing petty sovereigns, and 
that therefore Parthia took the country under its protectioo. There 
is nothing to show that at this time (first century before Christ) there 
was one paramount power in upper India, but that on the other 
baud there were numerous petty principalities of Baktrian or Par¬ 
thian origin is abundantly proved from the coins. These gradually 
show less and less of Greek influence until we come to the Kad- 
phises series, hut here w'o may conclude our researches into the 
history of the Yavanas pure nnd simple, for we' can identify the 
author of the Kadphises group with the immigrant Skythians and 
Turks. Wo shall, however, add the references to the Yavanas in 
the local reconis to complete the subject.* 

In the Vinhnn Pnrdna the Yavanas are said to be sprung from 
Turvasu and, as we have seen,* are placed to the west of Bhdrata. 
They occur between the MIechchhas and Chinas in the list of the 
Hahabhdrata,^ and are also one of tho nations that Sagara was 
about to destroy when prevented by Vasishtha. In tho chapter 

Yavanas in the Hiada the future kings of India in the Vishnu 
records. Purdna, eight kings of the Yavanas are 

placed between the Sakas and Tushdras* and the Vayu givea them 
a reign of b2 years, and there was also a ilynasty of Kilakila Yava¬ 
nas.* Some records call them Yavanas in religion, manners and 
polity, and the Phdgamta mentions the names of five of their 
princes Bhdtanandn, ynngiri,.Sisanandi, Yasonandi and Praviraka. 
The Vdyu makes Pravira, a son of Vidhyasdkti, who reign^ in 

» Hid., X., V. S,. SflS. * MiV.. XVIf., 7*. » Anita, paga 457 . 

* Anita, ]mac 3SS. * Antea, p. .sSd * Identified by Mr, Bhuu D&il 

from tbe Ajanta inscriptions with a dynnsfy rnljng in Vtkataka, a province b«» 
t’vccQ the liny of lltoicai an I the Sri Sail'i h{))<i aontU uf Uatdaraltail, and who 
Tuled la eastern Indui shurtly after the Silts. J. H. B. B. A, S., VII., 63 .• Vll(l„ 
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K&nchftnapari. founder of the Saoga dynasty in Ma^^adba ia 
said to have engaged in conflict with the Yavanas on the Indus.* 
In a passage of the Mahibhirata translated by Wilson* it is stated 
that " all countries have their laws and their gods ; the Yarn* 
nas are wise and pre-eminently brave.'* They are mentioned in 
the edicts of Asoka and in the Allahabad inscription of the Guptas. 
Fdnini refers to * the writing of the Yavanas’ in illustration of one 
of his grammatical rules, but we are not in a position to fix his date.* 
But it is from their influence on the writings of the Hindus, and 
especially on the works devoted to astronomy, that the extent of 
their relations with India may be gathered. Tlio Indian astrono¬ 
mers write of the Yavanas as their teachers.^ Yaritha-mihira, who 
lived in 504 A. D., gives not only the entire list of the Greek 
names of the sodiacal signs and planets, bat ho also directly employs 
several of the latter side by side with the Indian names as well as 
translations from the Greek of technical terms. It is unnecessary 
to continue our search after the allusions to the Yavanas in the 
Hindu records, and we shall merely add the following references 
collected by General Cunningham.® In the Milinda-prama, or 
‘ Questions of Milinda,* there® is a long disputation between Ndgdr- 
juna and the Yavana Milinda, raja of Sftgal. The time and place 
lead ns to identify this prince with the Greek Menander, raja of 
Sakala or SangahJ in the Faiijab between the Chin&b and the 
Ravi. Dr. Kern quotes a fragment of the Gdrgi~$anhita of the 
astronomer Qarga written about B.C. 50, in which after mentioning 
Saiisuka, one of the Maiirya princes who died in B. 0. 200, Garga 
sayfr-s—Then the viciously valiant Yavanas, after reducing S4ke- 
ta, Fonchdla, Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusumadhwaja (Pali- 
bothra), * • • Pnahpapnra (Palibothra) being reached (or taken), 
all provinces will be in disorder assuredly.” Sdketa is Oudh, 
Fancbdla we have already explained,® Mntbra was the chief city of 
the Surasenas and Palibothra is Patna, the city of Cbandragupta, 
Asoka and Sophagosenus, with whom tlte Baktrian kings had held 
friendly relations. Another passage, referring to the Greeks in 
lodb, is taken from Pataojali's commentary on Paniui by Dr. 


w and Kero’s franshitiM of the Brikat-Sankiia io It. 
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GoldstttckeV The Yavana besieged Ayodhya ; 

the Yavana besieged the M&dhyamikas.*' Here Ayodbya is the 
sacred AJudhiya in Oadh and the M&dhyamikas are the people of 
the middle-country (Madhyadesa) including tue Gangetic districts 
south of Panch&la and north of the delta, f atanjali gives the word 
* besieged * in the imperfect tense as an illustration of the rule that 
this tense should be used “ when the fact related is out of sight, 
notorious, but could be seen by tbe person who uses the verb so 
that, as observed by Dr. Quldstiicker, it may be considered Fatan- 
jali was contemporary with the event. Now Fatanjali lived towards 
the middle of' the second century before Christ, a date which will 
correspond very well with that to be assigned to Menander on 
other grounds. In tbe lists of- the kings of Magadha we have the 
name Fushpamitra, who lived between B. G. 178 and 142. In the 
Mdlavikdtfnimilra* of Bhavabhuti, Fushpamitra, prince of Vidisa, a 
kingdom lying north of the Vindhyas (Bhilsa), before performing 
the great Asvamedha rite, is said to have let loose a horse that it 
might wander free over the earth for twelve months. The horse 
was attended by a guard under the command of his grandson Vasu- 
mitra and the party was attacked by some Yavana horsemen on 
the south side of the Sindhn river, which is idenliBed by General 
Cunningham with the Sindlm river in Narwar. Tardnath, the 
Tibetan Buddhist historian, also states that the first invasion of In¬ 
dia by foreigners took place during the reign of Fushpamitra and 
five years before bis death, so that the great expedition of Menander 
in which he overran Oudh and the Gangetic valley as far as 
Patna cannot have been earlier than B.C. 147. From all these 
indications we cannot assign to the Yavanas^’any direct connection 
with the Kumaun Himalaya, notwithstanding the statements of 
respectable anthorities to the contrary. 

We have now to return once more to Baktria and to the 

Baktrls Id the clsMiflal accounts that have survived of tbe tribes in- 
anthon. habiting tbe countries in its neighbourhood. 

' p. SSO. * Wilson's Works. * Bee farther Dr Rajeodro- 

Isla Mitra^s essay. * On the supposed identity of the Oreeks with the Yavanas of 
the Sanskrit writers' in J. A. S. Ben.,Xt.lIl., i.i 84S, in whfeh he considers the term 
* Yavana’ was the ssine of a country and of its pet^e to the west of Ksndahdc 
which tnsy have been Arabia, Persia, Mudia or Assyris, probably the last: subset 
rjuentiy it became tiw name of cU those places and again of trsnihlndns eastelesa 
raoca including the Baktriau Orcek'4 otIC&imi, but at nn time referred eKcliisivety 
to the Oreeks of Ionia t and with it read Weber's article in Ind. Adt., IV., Mi, 
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Eathj’demns in iiis negotiations with the S^'rian king Anti* 
oclius III. (B. C. 208) urged’ amongst other matters that those 
wandering tribes who w’cre spread in great numbers along the 
iHirders of the provinee wero alike dangerous to them both, and 
that if ever they should gain admittance into it, the whole country 
must inevitably fall into barbarism.” Sixty years previously the 
Parihiaus had won their independence and were steadily preparing 
for tho encroachments which Mithridates afterwards made on the 
southern provinces of Baktria, though they too had to contend with 
barbarous foes from the east. We fortunately have several allusions to 
the inroads of the Skx'ihians in the classical authors. Pliny* writes :•—* 

*' Bcfond this river (the 0.<iis) are the peoples of Scythia. The iPersiaos 
have called them by the general name oi Sncie, which properly belongs to only 
the nearest nation of Ihcin. The more ancient writers give them the name of 
Aramii. * * The tnuUituilc of these Scythian nations is qnite innumerable: 
In their life and hnbits tiiey mncti rcoemble the people of Partbiu. The tribes 
amongst them that are better known are tbc Saew, the Mossagetw, Dahw, &e. 
(19 names). Indeed npon no subject that I know of arc there greater discre* 
pandca among writers from tlic circumstances, 1 anppose, of these nations being 
so extremely unmerona and of such migratory habits.*' 

In the epitome* of Trogus Pompeius it is stated that the 
Baranoae and the Asiani, Skythian tribes, took possession of Sog- 
diana and Baktria, and as this statement conies immediately before 
ihe allusion to the Indian exploits cf Apollodotns and Menander, we 
may consider it as occurring iinmediatoly before their time. He 
further informs os that the Tochari received their kings from the 
Asiani, so that the two names must refer to one tribe. Curtius* 
states that the Bkythians and Bahie were the first to invade India. 
Strabo* writes tluil:— 

" The kfoeedonhins gave the name of Caucosus to all the iPonatidDe which 
fellow after Ariena, but among tho barbarians, the heights and the northern 
ports of the Paropaniisiu were called Einoda and mount Inuuis t end other name* 
of this kind were assigned to each portion of this range. On the left hand oppo¬ 
site to these parts are sitnate the Skythinn and nomadie naiiona ocenpying tlie 
whole of the northern side. Most of the Skythians, beginning from the Caspian 
Sea, ore sailed Oahm Skytbm, and those sitnated more to the east llossageta and 
Saka: the rest have the common appellation Skythinns, but eaeh separate tribe 
hse its peenlhur name. All or Ihe greatest part of them are nonada. The 
heat kMwu tribea are thoao who de^trived tlie Oreeka uf Baktriaiia, the AsU, 
psebaid (Aidant f)t Tocliari and Sukanwli, who eame from the country on the 

, t Sttak Oiron., 1^., RawHnson'a Herodotus, IV., 908. *Book 
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oilitr of\tlie Jax«rUsi opposite the Sak» and Sopdiant, and which eonntrj 
waa alio occupied b/ 8ak«: aome tribes of the Datus are eurnasied Aparoi,* 
some Xantbii, others Piasari.'* 

Arrian* identifies tbe Skjtbians to the north of the Jazartes with 
the Sakas. Amongst these names we may refer the Asii and 
Pasiani to the same tribe as the Asiani of Trogus, and as this tribe 
belonged to tbe Tocharii there remains only tbe Sarancae of Trogns, 
Sagarankffi of Ptolemy, and Sakarauli of Strabo—all synonymous 
with the Sakas or Sds. The Chinese annals clearly show that the 
Yneh^ti or Tochari and the Sds were the only two barbarian tribes 
in this neighbourhood at this time. 

During the reigns of Mithridutes I. of Parthia and Demetrius 
of Baktria, the Skythians were Gontinually making incursions 
from the east and were with difBculty repelled. Phrabates, the 8nc> 
oessor of Mithridatos, called in their aid against the Syrians, but 
tbe Skythians arrived too late to take part in the war and the 
Parthian king refused to pay them or lead them against some 
other foe. They accordingly commenced to rairage Parthia itself 
and Phrahatea fell in battle against them (in B. C. 126), in which 
his Greek mercenaries joined the enemy.* Thrae Skythians can be 
none other than the Sakarauli branch of tbe Sus and the last of 
them to leave Ta*hia for the south, for we 6nd that Artabanus II., 
nude and successor of Phrabates, died a few years afterwards in a 
fight* with the Tochari, who must have been a branch of the 
Yneh>ti, the successors of the Sds in Baktria. The Sakas are fur¬ 
ther mentioned as giving tbe name S;ikastone to tbe Paraitakene 
district in Drangia (or the valley of tbe Helmand), and their capital 
city was Sigal, now identified with Sekuha, one of the principal 
towns of Seistdn.* From the above we learn that tbe Sakas were 
tbe principal tribe in the earlier immigrations of the Skythians and 
that to many Skutbee and Sakte were synonymous terms; at the 
same time they were divided into a number of clans, each having 
its own name, sometimes allied and sometimes at war with each 

* See Cumiiiigltaini Areb. Bcp*f tl*t tor bit speculatiun as to tbe mndero 
reprewntatiTes of these tribes, lie nonnects the Aptirni with the AMrs (p. fs. 
4^ t tbe Xanthii with tbe J&ts (p. 84), and tbe Pissnri with the Paralstie (p. so). 
*0 k. IV., 1,4. * Lindsay’s Parthia, p. 1S| Bawliesoa’s Sixth Monarchy, 

B. les. **Scyth»* depopuUta Parthia, hi patriam rereituntur. Bed 

Artabanus hello Thogariis illato, 8tc.* Here the Skrthhuis arc diatiaguished 
frowtheTQQharLwhoaMtbeTusblraaQrTakbiraaettbcFarlnaa, *J U, 

A. S., IX., 19. 
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Other, and that wave afiber wave of these clans poured acroia the 
AlUi, pushing forward tbose that had preceded them. Oar farther 
illustrations are from Chinese sources. 

In the Chinese works T*sUn ffan^^hu, and S*huki or * Historical 
Ghlneae record,’ we possess most valuable information 

on the state of the countries adjoining 
Baktria from the third century before Christ.^ Mr. Kingsmill in¬ 
forms us that according to the unanimous tradition of the Chinese, 
the tribes of the founders of the Chinese power under the name 
Chows were driven from their original seats in the land of Ban 
by barbarous tribes known as Dike, later on called Hfnyuk or 
HQndjak. Allied with these were the Him wans, the Hien-yon of 
modern Chinese. Both of these tribes are by the earlier writers 
of the Han dynasty connected with the Jung of the Chow authors, 
a name which by the time of the Hans* had become changed to Md 
in the title of the fliung-nd. From other sources we learn that a 
race called Yueh>ti occupied the provinces of Kansuh and tlie 
Tan gut country to the east of the desert of Gobi in the third cen¬ 
tury before Christ, and that they were harassed by the Hiung-nd 
and fled before them westwards. The 2"sign Ifan-sAn records that 
in B. C. 221, * the Tung-hu had become a formidable power and. 
the Yoeb-ii were in a flourishing condition. The Shen-yu of the 
Hinng-nd was named T’ow-man. The latter meeting with a 
reverse in his contest with Tsin moved northward.’ Here men¬ 
tion is made of only three nations the Tnng-hn, Hiung-nd and 
Yueh-ti. In B. C. 206, MaonJun,* the Shen-yn of the Uinng-nd, 
engaged in hostilities with the Yueh-ti, whom he defeated. In 
B. G. 176, in consequence of reprisals on the pari of the Chinese, the 
Hiung-nd invaded and ocoupted the country of the Yueh-ti, while 
Laulan,* Wdsun,Hdki and tweuty-six neighbonring states snbmit- 
ted to them. The king of the Yueh-ti was taken prisoner and hn 
barbarous conquerors made a drinking-cup from his sknlU 

From the SAi^ki of Ssema Tsien* we learn that in B. C. 188 
Hjanpkien, Marquis of Po-wang, was sent as an envoy from <%iaa 

* Wyltc, Jf* Aaih. Inst, Vote, s, s^ 8, i. * The foaoSert of foe euidera 
emphp of Getoo. * Me>fee Of doGafgooe. * RlMwliere It !■ foot 

LeS'liMiaaS CNmm hero woUtd dttaa odjaeeoi to tho greet salt noieh vhioh lag 
totbeeaeiol Kholee and watt ef Saaiob. j. K. A. X. (M. 8.),Sf4,hy 
Kfogitolli, vhoeetreasliatoadtfoMS laeSfaeeeaeBMot remeeta from that iivaa hy 
If. deOiilgaealii(*Hlstolre4e I’Aeadewie Itoyaladee iueeflialotti etIMte IeaM%* 
XXV,li.,I7.ltSS. 
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to the Taeh-ti, to indace them to make cause ajj^inst the common 
enemy, the Hinng-nii. Being compelled to pass through the 
Hiung-nd settlements along the northern face of the Kuen-lun, 
Kieu was recognized and taken prisoner and detained there for 
ten years. When he succeeded in making his escape he travelled 
westwards for ten days and arrivecl at Da>wan, then occupied by 
the Yueh-ti, but not progressing in his negotiations, was sent on 
by the high road to Gang>gn. This latter country adjoined the 
territory occupied by the greater Yueh-ti, whose king 6ze had been 
killed by the Hiung-nd and they had set up his heirs in his stead. 
The Yueh-ti hud overcome Ta-hia and taken up their residence in 
that country, which was rich and fertile, and it is recorded that 
they would rather be exterminated than submit to the Hiung-nd.** 
From the Yueh-ti, Kien went on to Ta-hia and remained a year at 
Bingnan-shan. He was desirous of returning by Tibet, but was 
again captured by the Hinng-nd nnd detained until the death of 
their Shen-yn in B. C. 126, when he escaped to China and in B. 0. 
122 gave this interesting account of his travels.^ From this record 
we know that in B. 0. 128 the greater Yueh-ti had already occu¬ 
pied Ta-hia or Baktria. From other sources we learn that the 
Yueh-ti had found another named tribe named So already settled 
in those couutriea and drove them to occupy the country to the 
north-east of Ferghana and the Jaxartes. 

lu these Sds we recognise the tSahos of the Farinas and the 
Sakaraiili, Sagaraukm,* Suruncm and Sacas of classical author). 
From the Marquis Pu-wang we learn that they had been driven 
out of Kasbgir as early as B. C. 138 and out of Taliia before 
B. C. 128. The Sus pushed onwards and occupied Kipin, a coun¬ 
try which is often named in the Chinese annals and is also inci* 
dentally noticed by the traveller Fah-Hian. From a comparison of 
all the accounts, Kipin laj' along the npper part of the sources of the 

> Wylie, 3, Anth. Inel, IX., B9. * Cnnniogliaiii dorlroi this nsake 

•flora the Sof/arf or iron-heatloil mace, which wu their national woa|Nia. Aieli. 
Bop., II., as. 4.*), We rea<l that UenistriiM, eon of Kothydemoa, who certainly 
llvad In the flrat half of the aecmul oentnry before Clirlat, carried Ills arma Jmo 

country of the Snraa (Berea) and Phrurt (PtraunJ, Piirunl). Some tho 
PhmnI to the Orlniet Skythiana of Flolomy, who held Xdrkand, and identify 
tho l^iiraa with the p>opie of Hn-le, an old oanwof Kaahgir AcoonUoirto 
Ptolemy the Saoai tire*! to the aontii of the OriiMii tUgrthiana, and thla idlocacion 
of the tribea agreea well with the Chineae aocuuuta. Thoae Herto and Phwtri 
are memionod eliwwhere with tlie ^Focduiri and T. de Martin eontieeia tTie 
Phtari with the Phaanas of the ladUa neonls t sw BasarOtoen., lA., im. 
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Kibul river and is the Hn-phi-na of Hwen Thsang (Titeii* 
cbwang . It appears to have varied so much in its extent as to 
represent an elhnographical rather than a geographical term. Hie 
Yneh-ti were in tnrn pressed by the Ansuus or OusnnS) probably 
the people of Wu-snn' to the north-east of Du-wan described here- 
after, and wlio fbilowing in the wake of Sds, occupied Tahto. 

That tlie Tneh-ti wore of the same race (not the some tribe) 
os the Stis may be considered probable from the fact that we have 
no record of there being other than three well-known nations of 
Skythians in this neighbourhood at this time: that the Yueh-ti 
tribes oocnr with the Sakarauli, a presumably distinct Saka name 
in the enumeration of Strubo, and that they are included with the 
Sds under the name Sacm by most classical aathors. Tuhia, on its 
conquest by Uie Yneh-ti, was distributed into five governments or 
provinces, ru., Hieou-mi, Chouang-mo, Kouci-chouang, Hy-ttiii 
and Ton-mi. So soon as the Yueh-ti had settled down in Baktriu, one 
branch crossed into Kipin or Ariana and drove the Sus from the 
Kibul valley into the valley of the Helinaiid. Tiie portion of 
Kipin annexed by the Yueh-ti was called Kao-fu* (Kabul) and its 
people are described as like the Indians in their habits and charac¬ 
ter. They were more merchants than soldiers, and before the con¬ 
quest of the Yueh ti, one part belonged to Parthiu, one to the kings 
of India and one to the kings of Kipin. The conquest of Kipin 
was effected by Khiu-tsi-hi, the chief of the Kouei-chouaug or Gu* 
alian tribe, a name of which we have traces in the city of Gn-szo 
near the great salt marsh to the west of Tangut. Kliiu-tsi-hi 
reduced the leaders of the other four tribes^ to suluuission, declared 
himself king and imposed the name ot his own tribe on the entire 
nation.* The conquest of Kipin took place about B. C. 38, for we 

* Knnsr-kpu wm the ClifnrM name for SIilKhii&n or SogdiAna, which appears 
to hare by Salcas Chore Ynch-ti) as late aa B. C. 4n, nml who were then 
at fouil with tho Wii'Snli: Jour. Aiith. Inst ,V..48. *Ma-twan>lin aotos t— 

** Tliekintplom of Kao fu was known In the time of the liana. It is situntc<l to 
tlic south east of tlic great Vnc-clie. It io likewise a consiiUrableatate. Tlieir 
mannert rcatmbic th<W of the inhaliitants of In Ifa nml tlier are gentle ami 
hfunane. They carry on mnch conmicree with IiuUo. Imlia, Kopbone (Kalml) 
uul theoSnntry of the Am are three klngdonui wliich are eonqncmi by force and 
Itot by weaknesa Ind Ant., IX., 14. • DcGuignes Iina the natnea Hlcon- 

i»i,rC%oitH-nii.Kn<i-choani. lltc-tnn andEao-fn, which last waa established on 
tilit'tolifinrat of Kipin, Klaprotii git'* a the namoe In the text. KInpruth's 

TalAeanx hlstorfqnea «1c i^V»ie.p. ia$: Parts. ISSS: l 4 .saen's Baktrian Coins, 
p. iSn. 41S;berriamea for the On-shafi tribe are. Kuei'Chctani Kwai-cluittg Gan- 
•ohahg. The earlier e<d»i« of Koroif 0-Knil|tii]l«ts iKsif thfi' mum* ol tl»e 
king Uerma wi an the dbVerse w]|^ V^i |«ad n4 to sun;.bsc that he snp 
aOtitkvtderttt'lEdiaalatleast. ' ^ 


A*reek 
mahted 
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read that, it occurred a century after the deputation of Djang-kien 
to the Yiieh>ti| who were then in Kasbg&r. Khiu-isi-hi died at the 
ago of eighty and was succeeded by bis son Yen-kao-chang, who 
may be identiAed with the Hima-kadphises of the coins. Before 
examining these coins we shall give the geographical notices of 
the Chinese annals, which in every respeot con Arm the results 
arrired at independently from our examination of western records. 

Saema Tsien, the Chinese author to whom we are indebted for 

Oeoffraphy according ‘he account of the embassy of Kien, for¬ 
te the Chinese records. nishes U8 in his Shi-ki with further geogra¬ 
phical indications which shed much light on the political relations 
of this period. According to him Da-wan* lay to the south-west 
of the Hinng-nct territory and due west fri>m China some 10,000 1%, 
It hod seventy sabordinate towns and a population of about 
100,000. **Tiie soldiers use the bow and spear and shoot from 
horse-back. To the north lies Gang-gu ; west, the country of the 
Yueh-ti ; south-west, that of the Tochari’; north-east, Wu-sun; 
east, Han-mow and Yn-tien.’ WA-aun lies north-east of Da-wan 
about 2,000 li. Its people are herdsmen and of similar manners 
to the Hinng-nu. Its bowmen are IQ,000 in number and they 
sir»daring and quarrelsome. Formerly they were subject to the 
Hiung-nd, but now they are in a prosperous condition. They 
marry their near relations and refuse to pay homage at court. 
Qang-gu* lies to the north-west of Da-wan. It is not so large as 
Da-wan, but is as large as the country of the Yneh-ti and the man¬ 
ners and customs of the people are similar. It can muster e0/)00 
to 90,000 bow'men. On the south it has relations with the Yueh-ti 
and on the east with the Hiung-nd. Im-tsai* (or Im-tsai ar-g»n) 
lies to the north-west of Gang-gu some 2,0o0 U ; it is as large and 
Its customs nre alike. It can muster 100,000 bowmen ; it overlooks 
the great shoreless marsh reaching to the northern sea. Da-yne-ti* 
(or tiie Rountry of the great Yneh-ti) lies west of Da-wan 2,00Uor 
8,000 lu The Yneh-ti dwell north of the Gwai-shui.^ To their 
sooth is Dahia* ; west, An-sih ; north, Gang-gii. Thoy are herds¬ 
men and nomads with customs similar to those pf the Hiung-nd. 
They can muster 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen, In former times 

*Tirkaad * On the apper aflaeats of ths Oxtui. ’Shotm. 

* Part of Verghaiia ■ Oa the ejrr-darya. 'ThelMlui north t^tbe 

Ozost 'Oxos. »ilallih; 

51 
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th«jr were rash and nnder>ra(ed the power of tlie Hiung^nd and 
rejected all accommodation. The jBittnjr*nd attacked and rooted 
them ; Shen-yo the Lao-abang killed their king aod made a drinking 
cop out of hia aknll. Formerly the Yoeb-ti dwelt between Don- 
bwang^ and KMin, when they were invaded by the Hiang-n6, they 
were compelled to emigrate to a distance. They passed Da*wan, 
invaded Pa-biaonthe west and overcame it Following the coorse 
of the D6*gwai-shni they fixed their royal residence on its north 
hank. A smaller portion of tlie tribe which was onable to acorm’ 
pany them sought the protection of the Giangs* of Naonduin : tbia 
branch is known as the smaller Yaeh>ti.’* 

**An-Bik* lies west of the Yueh-ti about 1,000 If, The country 
Is open, the land tilled. It produces both rice and wheat. Distilled 
liquors are need. Its cities are like those of Da-wan; those de{>end- 
ent on it, large and small, are about one hundred in nnmber. The 
extent of the country is about 1,000 li sqaaro. It is a very power¬ 
ful state. It overlooks the Owai. There are marta where the 
people and mercnonts meet to buy and sell. Carriages and ships are 
used for the transport of merchandise to neighbouring coontries 
perbape* 1,000 ri off. Silver is used in coins and the coins bear 
the likeness of their kings. When the king dies, the image is 
immediately changed for that of the now ruler. They write on 
akina of parchment and make books of it To the west of An*aik 
ia Tiaou-chi*: north, I:n-tsai*av-gan. Tiaou-chi liee about 1,000 
U to the west of An-sik. It overlooks the western sea and is an 
agricoltural oonntry producing rice. There are great birds there 
producing eggs like water-jars.* The inhabitants are very numer¬ 
ous. They are continually electing petty sovereigns. In conse¬ 
quence An-sik hat taken it under its protection, but treats it as a 
foreign country. The country is good but disorderly • • • 

Da-bia liea upwards of 2,000 It south-west of Da-wan, to the 
aottth of Uie Gwai-sbn.* Generally speaking the country is open. 
It has dtiss snd dwellings similar to Da-wan. li has no supreme 
aoyeniign; eadi dtj and town deets its own petty ruler. Jia aul- 
are weak and cowards in Bghi The people are good as roer- 
cinmla. The Yueh-ti attacked it from the west aud completely 

tlM'SlwcbtalnSsnMCi. vTtlwhUM. *3^xtala. *8e- 

nnfte. * Ihs i ae's tgp. Ta|li*ft1lillii» ydo., 11., a«l. * Oxaa 
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•abdaed ii The popaletion is numerous, probably over a million. 
Its capital is called Lam-slii-ching* There are marts for the 
purchase and sale of inerchaQ<li8e. To its east lies Shin-duh.* 
Djang-kieu* said that when he was in Da-hia ho saw keang* bam* 
boo staves and shuh (Sze-chuen) clothes. He naked whence they 
were obtained. The people of Da-hia said their traders went to 
the Indian markets. India is distant from Da-hia to the sontli- 
east about (several) 1,(XX) iu Glenerully speaking the country is 
settled and resembles Ua-hia. Its climate is damp and hot. Its 
people use elephants in war.** Thus ends this valuable succinct 
record. 


Reluming to the coins we find amongst those imitating 

TbeBakaHeraai. apparently Arsacidau models an unique 

one* bearing on the reverse the legend*— 
Tvgttvvovyro^ Sgaov JSaxa iro^gavot/*—^oftheSakakingHerans.' 
The last word * Ko^gavov * is by some translated * ruler* and 
is oouuected by them with the Homeric Greek Koigavo^^ but 
besides the great improbability of a Homerio title being revived 
for the first time by a barbarian king, we have evidence to show 
that the word is to be eoiineoted with the tribal name of the king.* 
On the coins of Kadaphes and Kadphisos,^ we have the forma 
'cAoramUf ^korm^ and ^korgea* in Greek, instead of ^kotranou* and 

* kuhkaUf * khutihan* and * gmhaiC in Arlan; 
Sadphlact sod Kadaphes. those of Kanerki, Ooerki and Basdeo 

it occurs M^korano' on coins and as ^ gughatC in inscriptions. 
In the M&nikyala inscription* of Kanislika so often quoted in 
these disonssions, Kanishka or Kanerki is styled The increaser 
of the dominion of the GuslmnS ’* (Mahdrdj'a Kdnethka Gushunavasa. 
3>/mvardhaka)f and in the Panjtar inscription* we have a second 
reference to a Gnsfaan prince (i/ttAarayasa GuahanMa), It is also* 
worthy of remark that the word * lorano* occurs ouly^* on those coins 
where the Greek *ba$ileug b'taiUor' or ^king of kings' of the 


> narapsa, Zarhupa. in th« Ban annalst T*£ni-«h«la 

in M« Taasihn. * * Alio called Chatin the ToHhuic kiao -t doGaisnea. 

* The fmoie of a hill la Sse>i‘huen pruduoiag taunbus with Knoa l iitts and aolii 

bsarts known as male bumbnit in India. * rbnn'aa in J. H. A. 8, IX., M. 

< SfHUo ooaneet ttm * 8a^ in * 9tt*Berm»aa* and in * with tlM Ma or 

Sakas and tbe name Remlmiia with Uerana. 'Thomns^ t* tnaep, I..vi4t. 

• 9 .«. A. •»., XX., U3. • Arnlu, Mep., V,•!. *• The l«|esd«B the 

oottt ot Hems* may appw to be on exoeptioo, hot his eoin dose not Mar n^tls 
oqnivaleat to * king of kingi, bat mereirtiiat of satrsp or tareasof. 
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Greek legends is rendered by the Skythio eqnfTftlent * rao ftane roo.* 
Wo have trnces of the letter still in the old Indo-Skythio province 
of Qiijr in the title * lU cif Jnnagnrh*; in Gilgit, where the old 
rulers bad the title * Ru’ and the old name of which is * Sargin*; 
throughout BajputAna and tlie Dakhin in the title * Rao ;* in roost 
Btijpat clans in the titles ^ Rao' and * Kawat,’ whilst the head man 
of Spiti is still oilled ^ Nona/ and the honorific title ' Bana’ is 
common amongst the Hnr^thaa. It is not clear whether we are to 
regard the word * korano* as purely the name of a tribe or a ruling 
family and tlie eqnivuleut of * Gmhan in the inscriptions or the 
name cnrrent in the tribe for a king or ruler and added on in the 
same way as * SoUr^* ^ Dikaios, * Theot^ and the like. In any case 
it was a title characteristic of the Yueh*ti tribe and may possibly 
he still fonnd in the name * Rom* applied to the most honoured ulan 
in the flindu-kiish.’ If Rie conjecture that Mima (Ooemo) Ead- 
phises is one with Yen-kiao-chang be accepted we may assign to bis 
father and the founder of the dynasty, Khiu-tsi-hi, the coins bear¬ 
ing* the legend kotola-kadaphea choranBu gaUioUf* and on the reverse 
the legend—* kuthanga gafhaata iujula-kaphsaia saeheha dharma- 
pidatOf *the coin of the Eusbang king Eujula-kaphsa, the crown 
of the trne dharma.’ Have we here* the Eusbang clan ef the Ya« 
tha or Ye-tba, a name by which the Yueh-ti were know'n later on? 
On a coin of Ooemo Eadpbises we have the Baktro>P&li legend— 
Makarajata Rajadhirajoia aarva-loga-itteaKua Mokuwaram Koth~ 
pttosii—* Of the Mahdrdja, supreme king, lord over all people, the 
great lord, Eathpisa.* In Eujnla-kaphsa or Eoxola-kadaphes* we 
have the representative of the Eusbang tribe; and if * korano* be 
taken to have the same meaning as ^kuahang* we have further 
members of the same family in the Toruslikas of Kashmir—* Hao 
name rao Kanerki korano^ *Rao nano rao Ooerki ioranOf and 
* Rao nano rao Bnaodeo korano* Herans the Saka also bears the 
title ^kormo* aud he was oertainly not of the Onshan clan of the 

>iad. Ant., lit, its^ *JesaliD«r, Bundl, Kachh, Aw. *BiA> 

4«tpli*a *TriiiM t»t the ttladoO'kecMilii, |>. 94 ^'Ihoiuas' 11., 

Swa«ad J. A.B Ben. * li Ktipivdi tu bU historlques * wiUee 

ias)i*><*Utt aatcar Cbiiuii in «i «t p'^sud qae Y$-ut 4ait unaiueliieiiient 
fs aoW aeJbi lamm* dv !««(■ min et aa'iteiit aeveKU |ilan uu-d calwi tU luuie 
la MiKaieti It piott.«ti« aessi YNe. Ltur. empire s*4:twMla Ueepvtaie 
didi d Jee Tcxta'^wluMat trttntelrie dee Tine**. < We h«v« alee a 
laikeaiealMpMMe eh*maybe iwnitMwiththU JKea6la4Ei4Mh«HhM beth 

ieumfa.«rS'iM4dietilietl^. > ^ 
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Tneb'ti. We may therefore suggest that the tribal name gradually 
became ihe title of the ruler, whether the family belonged to the 
Oiwhan clan of the Tochari or not, and that it was confer ed on 
the governors of provinces and on such of the conquered race as 
had submitted, but were allowed to retain their posoesHions. 


Hima Kadphises or Ten-kiao>chttng euiarged and consolidated 

the coViquests ol his father and extended his 
Xaowki'groap. • #« 

influence as fur as the valley of the Ganges 

to a distance of 3,00(1 1% from the Indus and there reduced the 
eonntry of Tiin*li and its capital 0haO‘ki*tching, neither of which 
has as yet been identifled. The coins which according to numisma¬ 
tic evidence follow tliose of Kadphises and which are known as the 
Kanerki-group^ bring ns to n series of kings who are known to us 
by their coins aiid inscriptions and are also meutioned in contem¬ 
porary records. Their names occur iu a number of inscripitons in 
the Indian-Psli alphabet and dated io an uuktiowu era which were 
discovered at Mathura (Mnthral:— 


Kanishka— Mahdrdja Kaniahka^ S. 9, 28. 

Hnvishka ^Mahdr^ja Bdjatirdja deoaputra HuviahkOf S. 33, 
39, 47, 48. 


Y4sndeva—-i/o/idrdja Rdjatirdja devaputra Vdm, S. 44 ; and 
Mahdrdja Rdjatirdja i>hdhi Vdaudeva^ S. 87, 
also with dates 44 and 98. 


Many others with varying dates, but without mentioning the 
name of any king, were found in the same locality. We have 
named inscriptions in the Baktrian>P41i character of Kanishka 
(Bahlwalpur) dated in Son. 11, and again as ‘ Mahdrdja Kaniahka 
Ouahanavaaa aamvardhaka,* dated in San. 18, at M4uiky41a, and 
one of Huvialika as * Mahdrdja Rdjatirdja Huviakk'if' datod in 
Ban. 51, on the Wardak vase: iu the flrst and third the Greek 
nemes of the months are used. Besides tlie^e we have the inscrip* 
tions* tViund by Mr. Ldwenthal st Zeda in the Yusufzai district 
in which eonars tlie words * Kanuldcaaa lidja tiatidhatya* of 
Kanishka B^a of Gandh4ra. There is also a Taxila record^ in 
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which the Satrtip Liakc-Kusuluko speaks of the ** 78th year of 
the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day of the month 
Panemas/* The Tnklit-i-Bahi inscription of the Parthian king 
Gondopiiares is translated* by General Onnningham :—** In the 
26th yt'ar of the great king Qudnph-ira in the aamvat year three 
and one hundred (100+in the mouth Vaiskkh, on the 4th day.*' 
Mr. Thomas would apply the Seleukidau era to the dates given in 
the Mathura iiiscriptiuus of Kanishka and Huvishka.* This era 
commenced in the year B. 0.312, and the difierenee is provided for 
by hSBuming tiie use of a cycle of 100 vears, or as appears to be the 
custom itt] the north-west Hirndlaya, the suppression of hundreds 
in the dates in common nse. Thus in Kashmir,* the year 24 is 
given as the date of the composition of the lidja Tarangini by 
Kalhana, but this really stands for 4,224 of the Kashmir era which 
began in B.C. 3,076. According to ibis scheme San. 9 of 
Kanishka's Mathura inscription represents B.C. 2-3. General 
Cunningham* and Professor Dowson* apply the Vikramfiditya era 
to these dates, which brings out B. 0. 48 for the same date, and 
Mr. Fergnson* assigns these dates to the Saka era, w'hich would 
give us 87 A. D., and for reasons given hereafter we accept this 
as most in accordance with facts. The Uuvishka of the inscrip¬ 
tions has been identified with the Ooerki of coins and the Kanishka 
of tlie inscriptions with the Kanerki of the coins; and in place of 
the Gnshka or Jnsbka of the Kashmir chronicles we have Bazodeo 
or Devapntra Vksiideva, the SbAbi YAsodeva, a title reproduced in 
tbo-BahAnu-SAhi of the KAIaka legend noticed hereafter and m 
the SabAnn-SAhi of the Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar. 
The legend on the obverse of the coins of these Turnshkas is the 
same throughout, ^ Rw nano too koranOf merely differing 

in the name and the legend on tlie reverse. The indioations 
derived from a study of the ooins further show ns that Buddhism 
was the favoured religion under Kanishka. The odins of Huvishka 
•xbiUt iraees of the popularity of the Baiva fimns, tlie worship of 
the suii-god aod Iranian helie&; but Basdeo's coins are ahuott 

* Bsinvtaa enfst oA 
«m SmrtMiirtfik J. B. B. 
iV.SS. •fIt.A. 

omwIos a valams sank* 
riti sssSlseldBBIAlaA 


f Ardt,!!^ ,11. Ml V, Bf} lad. Aet IX. SSB. 
laAiiiii A-ms. a. H. a. a. JXi, 1. . • X7r. Biikisr 

iuA8.»XU..(lSI7>. 4A»ch. R(jp BUM 

■ V. * S * IT. . M, .*W. 
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entirely confined to tho Okro (uyra) or terrible form of Sira 
clothed in Indian fashion with trident and noose (pasu) and 
attended by the bull Nandi. As Pasupati, Siva is still snpreme 
in the hills from Garhw&l to Nepil. The general result shuwa 
that, contrary to tradition, thepe princes were not synehronnus.' 
Hiivishka's date overlaps the earliest date of Vdsndeva by a few 
years, it the latter has been correctly read ; but we cannot recon¬ 
cile Kanishka's dates with those of Ydstidera if they were brothom 
and contemporaries. We may reasonably hold that all that this 
legend intends is that they ail beloi'ged to the same race or 
family. 

Tlie * Chronicles of Kashmiri give ns the names of Asoka, 

Jaloka and Damodara and, proceeds* with 
Notices of Kaniahka. ,, , , ^ 

the narrative thus :— 

** Rnsniie rt^gnirent Irols ruis nonini6s Ifoshka. Jushka et Kanishka qai 
bAtirent trots villes designees par le noin de chacaa d’eux. Jmhka, rol 
vertaeux eoDstralsit an vihirs et ies yilles de JoMhkapiira et de JiysswAml. 
Ces rois issns de la raee des Tnrushkas ^talent cependant proteetenrs de 
la rertu. lls bAiirent dans Sasbkn kshetra et dans d’Hntres contrAes, dea 
colilgcs des temples de Bnddha et d’auties edifices. Pendant le long rigne'de 
ces rots le pays de Kashmir fut, la plupart de temps, t-ntre lea mains des 
Binddhas dont la fared s’aeeroii par la rie errsnte. AIo s cent cinqnante ana 
s'Ataient £eouI£s depais rimaneipstlon do blenhenreax Sikyasinhadans le fond 
de ce monde pdrisssble. JEnaulte I’ceortox NAgirjnua fat sottverain de oe 
pays ” 

And again* in the time of Lnlit4cliiya we read 

«• Poor montrer manifeatcnient Pemprelnte de lenrs ehafnes, lea Tnrosbkoa 
ttennent par ses ordres les bras en airidre et oat la moitid deleur tMe 
rasfo." 

There is no doubt that the * Chronicles ’ are in error in as- 
signi'*g only 150 years to the interval between the dca'h of Buiidlia 
and the acoesrion of the Turushka princes. Hwen Thxang makes 
the interval 400 years,* but in this ho coinniits the same mistake 
that lie made in the case of Asoka, who is pliiced* by him ofily 
100 years after the death of Buddha. Thoogii tlie initial point 
of Hwen Thsaiig^s chronology is wrong as might be expected from 
the history of the early Buddhist church in China, his relative 

1 Mr. Rbys Davids (Bnddbism, p tss) fires the evder Bostshfca, Rnsbha, 
Kantshka, bat for this arrsnsement evidence is wanting. * Trejer II., IS. 

140: LelitAditiye reignedSS5-7SSA.D t seeISi< 1., SOS. *iUm, 

ear lee Ooat. U 4», ios-7. • Ibtd, t, Htt. 
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chronolo^fT mny be eeneraliy accepted and according to this 
Kanishkn will have lived three hundred years after As<»ka. Now 
W6 fcn«)W that Asoka reigned* about B. 0. 252-217, and therefore 
Kiinishka may, according to Hwen Tbsang, be placed about 53-89 
A. D. If we refer Kanialika^s dates to the iSak.-i era his «7neo< 9 
in the Maihnra inscription will fall in 87 A.D. Both the Chinese 
and Tibetan annals contain a full account' of the great Buddhist 
council held by Kanishka under the presidency of Vasuhandhu 
and at the in9tigati:>n of the sage P^rsvika at whi(*h 8ve Hundred 
monks were present and certain commentaries were composed 
which are mentioned by both Fah Hian and Hwen Thsang. The 
latter furnishes' ns with still further indicHtions of Kanishka’s 
power in the following statement. When Kauishka ascended the 
throne 


"Falsait lontlr ta, force redoatable ana royautnes roi^itw, et I'iiiflnenoe 
de aen ioii ae rfpniidait dana lea paya lontaloa. II organiaa act arni^ efe 
^(endit aca doniainea josqii'i I’eat des monta Ta ngdlna (near the Fimlr plateau). 
Lea priocca dependants qni liab'tiaieiit k I'ou at du fleuro eia gnant la pulaaaoce 
4e aea Hrotea lui envoynivnt dea otagea.’* At this time li ne cr>)>ait ul 
su ihitim3nt dll eritnc, iii t la reniuncratiou de la vertu; il mSprisnit et oalom- 
aiidt la bd da Buddha " Whilst bnuting cue day Kauishka heard of the pro- 
phe<7 of 84kya that a king by name Kauishka would arise and build a stupa 
over hfa relics: "so flat'ant d'etre dwigue par I'ancieune pr£dleti<» du grand 
aaint, il ouvrit a m caur i la foi et montra uu prolond reapjct poor la loi de 
Buddha." 


On the spot he erected a great stupa, and this can be no other 
than the great stu^ia or tope at M niky^ia* already referred to. The 
latest Roman coins found' with those of Kanishka in this tope 
bear the date B. C., 43 and these were worn and old. In a second 
tope o|)ened during the Afghdn war near Jal&labad* coins of 
Eadphises, Kanishka, Hnvishka and the Empress Sabina, the wife 
of Hadrian, were found, and the last could not have been minted 
before^UO A. D. In many of the earlier Buddhist works Nlg ir- 
juna ja made a ooiitemporary i>f Kauishka though he was apparently 


^ This qeaatloB la, howevsf, by no mesDs arSMcd % Rera makes Asoka to 
lriili'f70*kS4aB.('. iod. Ant 111. ?». The data of BudiBia'a Mrvaoa is lUao 
tSlvmkMmt the aont'em Bod htsb* plMCelt In B 0. S4St the (%iam<la 
B.'C. ivoot oihemln B. C. lOf'.' ami again others In B C. flSu. „ *' 

If• (latMae) I tf Cao.i.a,Aa Bca. 31X^1^41 ('rilKtan)i Nflimldt. Gaaeh. det 
OhU lloWim, ». SIS (Mooce^laa) > Ha G» maw's Vaaatltof, f W, 4r. who 
iSowsliow BoUilsa oatamM from SM^r to thaKAiml va Tm'kl^;i^ 
TUwh* 'MAW. L4t, p. lOf,.. 'p. 4ui, and Thoama* Prinmii 

L, tst* IflR* f* Mill •ftafa.»A» K Wi, 
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oarlier, and it is said that it was through his labours that the Bud¬ 
dhist religion spread through Kashmir and thence throughout the 
Himalaya. He is the Ndgasena of the Ceylonese books and it was 
with him that the Yona king Milinda held bis celebrated disputation.^ 
The IHpavanaa^ written in the the fourth oentury, however, has 
the statementThe Thera who originated from the Kassapa tribe, 
Majjbima Durabhisdra, Sahadeva, Mdlakadevaj converted Uie mul¬ 
titude of Yakkhas (Yakshas, Khasas) in the Himavat and the Thera 
Hahdrakkhita converted the Yavana region/* It is probable, 
however, that by the last name Hdgasena is intended as he was 
bom of a Brahman family and received his initiation* at the hands 
of the Buddhist fraterroity of the rock Bakkhita and converted 
** hlilinda king of Sdgal, in the country called Yon.** In the 
vernacular Tibetan^ iN&gasena is called Lugrnb and according to 
Westergaard*s calculations lived in the first century A.D. He was 
the founder of the great ^ddhyamika school of the Mahdydna or 
* Great-vehicle ’ which has exercised such influence in northern 
countries. In the Chaturvinsati-prabandha of Baja Sekhara,* 
Hdgdrjuna is staled to have been a contemporaty of S&tav&hana, 
a synonym for the founder of the Suka era. In Buddhist records 
the name of Kanishka is placed with that ’of Asoka as one of the 
great protectors of Buddhism, and on his death, or rather the 
fall of his dynasty, Brahmanising influences became supreme in 
Kashmir: so that when Hwen Thsang visited that country, he 
found there a king who was attaohed to Brahmanical views and 
who is identified by some with Pravarasena II. The summary* 
of Ma-twanlin informs ns that Shin-tu extended from the south 
west of the Yueh-ti and the kingdom of Kabnl (Eaofu) to the 
western sea and on the east to Pan-khi, and that the Yneh*tl 
elew the kings 9 f those kingdoms and filled their places with 
generals to whom they gave the governorship. Having become 
rich and powerful by these conquests, they remained in power 
till the time of the later Hans who began to reign 229 A.D. 
Above we have seen that about this time they were ousted from 
Kashmir the Kritiyas and in the plains they were supplanted 
by the Gnptas. 


* Amtm. p. 8S4. •01dcnbffTir*« trsMlst|oai p. 18®. . «..*®**^* 

Msoual of p. 684. * SoWsyenmU, Baddhisa :a Tibet, p. SO. 

• J. B. B. B. A. S , No 81, p II., 1®T. 
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Connected closely with the debased form of the coins of 
finsdeo and his imitators come those of the Kshatrapasa or 

satrap dynasty of Gnjrdt) amongst whom 
Satraps of u fc name of Raja Elshahardta Mah4ksha- 

trapa Nahap^na is the first. The Kdsik inscriptions^ show that 
his 8on?in>law Ushavaddta Dinikapntra was a SakC) and the coins, 
whilst giving clear legends in the Deva-u&gari alphabet, imitate 
in their devices the forms of the Indo-Skythian coins and also 
bear rude imitations of Greek letters. These letters appear to be 
an attempt to copy the corrupt form of the legend * Rao nano rao * 
ai seen on the later Turushka coins. Following and closely 
imitating the better class of * Siuba ' or so-called ‘ Sah* coins come 
those of the Guptas and then those of the Yallabhis, each of 
which on numismatic evidence alone is shown to have followed 
the other, and all that we know from inscriptions confirms this 
fact. Dr. Bhau D&ji would make this Nahap4na a Parthian 
monarch and descendant of Phrahates and founder of the Saka 
era. But there is nothing to lead us to supposo that his influence 
was other than local, and the evidence inclines to show that be was 
not un ardent Buddhist. He was a ?aka it may be presumed like 
his son-in-law and obeyed the same paramount authority that then 
held India, and that this was the Turushka ruler of Kashmir 
cauuot be doubted. 


We niuy therefore fairly conclude that the Saka era originated 

. . „ . w'ith Knnishka and that its initial date is 

Vikroma and Saka eras. 

to be referred to his consecration on the 
4th 'March, 78 A. D. We cannot, however, ignore the current 
traditions on the subject that it was dated from the destruction of 
the Sakas by 841ivdhaa. The Saka era is, however, so closely 
counected with that known as the Vikrama era commencing with 

» Ind. Art,, IX., IS, • J. B. B R, A. S., VIIL, S38. » Hid p. 

SS9: the uu e Sakasena ocenra in an inacrirition in tlte Kaiiheri oarea: f>ee alto 
Oldeuberg Ind. Ant., X., ’ias, fur an inU-re^ting note fnt the K»k serifs of 
cnina. _ There ia uvid«ne« butii from the • oins an 1 the inscriptions to show that 
Katiapina was tbu hiad of one line of Kaliatrxpas and Chathtana waa the head 
ttt anotiis.'. As obserred (J B B R, A. B., Ix., I Xlll, SSI) the coins of 
liahapina are I'ormcd (<11 an IndooBkythian model showing tlie nanonal weapons 
wiiitat the heaji has a Greek rigiu: the coins of Cha htana introdtico the 
* cAetfjra * symbol instead like those of other ciuarli->lndian dynasti es On the 
coniKOtim« bftwfui ih 8 kas and I'arthiana, see Cunn Arch. Kep., II, 47. A 
foht of SSetonisee has tlie legend * Manty ilnMa VAhatrnptaa pMtruta Chhuirapata 
JUnm Jih^niathewalfsii, «<>it'of the satrap Manigala/andCanaingluua 

mir.ktahi.a an officer of KiijiOa luta lEMphises. Arch. II., iss. 
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the new moon of March, B. 0.57, that the two most be considered 
together. We shall firat take the local traditions. Both these eras 
are current in Kumaon ; the first occurs in the earlier historical 
documents and is used by the Khasiya population and the second 
appears in the later literary and religious compositions. Accord¬ 
ing to the received Kumaon version of the B&j4va]i twenty-nine 
princes ruled in Indraprastha, beginning with Parikshit and ending 
with Lachhmi Cliand. The last prince of this line was murdered by 
Mantri Mitrasena, who was succeoded by nine members of his family, 
ending with Mtilhimal Sena. He in turn was slain by liis minister 
Birbahu (or Dbirbabu), whose descendants ruled in Indraprastha for 
fifteen generations ending with Udai Sena. The names of the fourth 
dynasty are taken from my copy. Tod, Ward and Cunningham 


My copy. 

Beigned. 

1 

Ward 1, S4. 

Tod I., 4S. 

Connlnghaait 3. 
A.8.B.^U.,t4 

Dhlradhara ». 


Ihioorftadhara. 

Dhoodaena. 

Yonadhara. 

Sarndhona ... 


Scnoddhats. 

Sendhwaja. 

Seoadhwaja. 

Salna ... 


Maoakataka. 

Mabagnuga. 

Mahlganga. 

Mahijiiya 

30 S 1 

Malia-yodha. 

Nada. 

Mtthajodlia. 

Biraoetha ... 

S8 5 tS 

Nat’ha. 

Jewaoa. 

8anna. 

JivarSma ... 

4S S 16 

Jcevana-raja. 

Oodya. 

Jlvan-alr&j. 

Udayasaina ... 

35 7 SS 

(K»daya aeca. 

Jehala- 

Umed'ien. 

DhipJUa M. 

St S 8 

Vindhaohala. 

Ananda. 

Auaiultjala. 

Btashapdla ... 

SS 0 0 

Baja-pala. 

Kajpala. 

BajapalfL 


My copy of the Bkjdvali states that Rakshap&la (Bi'ijapila) was 
slain by Sakadatta, who after a reign of 95 years was expelled by 
Bir yikram4ditya, that the latter reigned for 93 years and was 
slain by his successor Samantap&Ia. Ward' writes:—** This last 
monarch (R4jap4la) giving himself up to effeminate amusements, 
his country was invaded by Shak4ditya, a king from the Kumaon 
mountains, who proved victorious and ascended the throne after 
BAjap&la had reigned twenty-five years. The famous yikram4- 
ditya in the fourteenth year of the reign of Sfaak&ditya, pretending 
to espouse the cause of R&jap41a, attacked and destroyed Shaka* 
ditya and ascended the throne of Debit, but aftierwards lost his 
life in a w%r with Sh4Hv4hana, king of Pratisthana, a country to 

> Waid*s avthnritv Is aBrahman named Mritfonjaara, whose work was pub¬ 
lished ia ISOS ▲ D. Cool I we have WnsWd tlieee stHtementa oar work would 
have haen nodi llghteiied. but in seeking for eorroboraSlveevidenoe, we have 
daeovesed their worthleiSMes end have bj aeeriee of active ooirloslons 
arrived eS loaa podtive indndlons ae to the erlgla of the a hmes of Kn n iaoa. - i 
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the sonth of the river Narmada. Vihramaseoa, the infant eon of 
Vikram4dityaj was raised to the throne, bat was supplanted by 
Bamudrap&Ia, a yogi. Vikramdditya and his son reigned ninety- 
three years.*’ Tod writes of B&jp4Ia that ** he carried his arms 
into Kumaon, but was killed by Sakwanti, the prince of that 
region under the Himalaya, who seised on Indraprastha or Dehli, 
whence he was expelled by Sakftditya or Yikramiditya.’* Tod 
again quotes from his authority ; Bukwanta, a prince from the 
northern mountains of Kumaon, ruled fourteen years, when he 
was slain by Vikramiiditya, and from the Bharat to this period 
2,915 years have elapsed.*’ General Cunningham writes that 
Indraprastha was taken by Sakdditya or Snkwanti in B.O. 57, 
and was retaken by Vikram&ditya Saktri. According to all modern 
tradition the author of the Vikrama era bears the title * Sakiri* 
from baying destroyed the Sakas, whilst S41iv&hana, who established 
the Saka era 135 years later, is held to be one with a second 
Yikram4ditya who also triumphed over the Sakas. Mritynnjaya 
makes S&li?4han the conqueror of the Yikramdditya, who slew 
Bukwanta ; so that we are in this dilemma that some Hindu legends 
refer to only one defeat of the Sakas, whilst in others the two eras 
are explained as commemorating two defeats. For the numerous 
references to Yikramfidityas in the later Indian records from the 
inscriptions of Chandragupta onwards we must refer the reader 
to Wilford’s celebrated essay in which he identifies some nine 
Yikramas and almost as many S&livfihanas and endeavours to 
educe order from chaos with the result that one feels more 
bewildered than enlightened at the end of the argument. 


We shall now examine the evidence as to the age of Yikra- 

miditya which may be reduced to three 
heads : (u) legends ; (6) express statements 
in authorities and (e) actual use in inscriptions. It would be 
unprofitable to state the legends at greater length than we have 
deme, but one deserves some further notioe as mudli conjecture has 
been built on it by many writers. It is found in the oft-qnoted 
menoorial verses containing the names of the nine gems of 


IidliM ot tlia alas gstts. 


VikramAditya*s court. They appear to 
occur for the firet time in a work ealled the 


> CuanlnghaiD, AreV Repm, !.♦ ISS, • A^IUs., IX., 111. 
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SyotirviddUkarana^ which HalP helierea to be not only psendony- 
inons, bat also of recent composition. The passage runs:—** Now 
has this treatise been composed by me in the reign of the angost 
Yikram&rka, Lord of Mdlava and most eminent king of kings; in 
the assembly of which same king Vikrama are, as assessors, Sankn, 
the eloquent Vararuobi, Mani, Ansudatta, Jishnu, Triloohana, Hari, 
and Qhatakarpara, and also other literary men, amongst whom 
Amara Sinha is first and these also belong to King Yikramkrka’s 
court: Satya, Yar&Iia-mihira, Sruta Sena, B4dar4yana, Manittha, 
KumUra Sinha, and other astronomers, such as myself. Dhan- 
wantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, Yei&la Bbatta, Ghata- 
karpara, K&liddsa, the celebrated Yardha Mihira and Yaramohi 
are the nine gems in the court of King Yikrama.” A description 
of the gorernment is then given and the nnmber of the soldiers 
of Yikrama, and that after destroying 555 millions of Sakas, he 
established the Saka era. Mention is next made of his conquest 
of ‘* the Lord of the country of Rdm, the king of the Sakas,'* 
whom he brought to Uijayini to adorn his triumphal entry. The 
author dates his work in Kdli-yuga 3068 or B.C. 33, but the 
style and language is comparatively modern, and though he calls 
himself Kdlid^sa and one with the author of the Raghuvansa, there 
are reasons for doubting the statement and Weber places him as 
late as the sixteenth century.' No argument for or against the 
existence of the Yikramdditya can therefore be derived from the 
occurrence of this tradition beyond this, that the writers named 
mre known not to be earlier than the sixth centnry, and therefore 
cannot be referred to the first century B. 0. 


Abu Rih&o al-Bir6aL 


We shall now quote the Mnsalmdn writer* A1 Birdni, who is 

after all the principal authority on Indian 
eras. He wrote in the early part of the 
eleventh century and gathered his information at first hand 
in India, and is trustworthy, careful and aocnrate in his 
remarks. After describing the eras in use amongst the Indians 
A1 Birdni^ tells us that they ordinarily employed the eras of 
Sri Barsha, Yikramdditya, Saks, BuUabha and Gupta. The 


s Bsiium IftgtsiiMi yil., 171 ( tSSt) :tes also WHsob, Yl., viil. mmI Bfain Dlii, 
1. B. B. iO A. &, iSSS, IS. •Hwl. IsAUk, p. set. 

oiente Arabcs st Pensass inediis relatiti a liada by tC Kalnand t it^ 
and J- A. 8* Paria, eUi Bar., lY., s40, Oovaoa a BtUot. 
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first was dated 400 years before that of Vikramidityai bat be 
adds:-^ 

** Jf*«l TO dMu raimuuMdi de Caehemire eette iro reealle spi^s oeile de Vlk* 
nuniditja de SM eiu. II m’eit done Tena dee dontee que jn’ei pu trouT^ mojen 
de r6H>adre.** Tide would pire the year 607 A D. for the initial fear of the era 
of Sri Hariba. The era of Vikrani&dirya himself was calculated by taking S4t, 
which was tnoltipHed by S and made 10S6, to which waa added the years of the 
JoTlaa cycle of 60 years that had passed. This mipht lead ue to suppose that the 
ora waa not known until after 10S6 and indee.i Beinaud in a note on this passage 
states that it commenced in 950 A.D., but wo hare an inscription of this century 
expressly dating from the Vikram&ditya era. AI Birfini then proceeds to dis- 
onssthe Sika era:—** L*4rede Saca, nommie par les Indiens Sacak&la, est pos« 
thdenie i oelle de VikramAditya de 136 ans. Saca eat Ic num u’un prinoo qui a 
t%(&6 sat les oontrees situSes entre I’Indiu et la mer. Sa residence £tait placic 
an cencre de I'empire dans la oontrde nommee Aryarartha. Les Indiens le fond 
naltre dans one dassc autre que celle dcs Sakya: qnelques nns pretendent qu'il 
4taft nn Soudra et orlgioalre de la vilie de Mansonra. 11 y en a mdmo quI diaent 
qn’il n’^talt pas de race Indionne et qu’il tiralt son orlRlne des regions oceiden- 
taiss., Les peuples enrent beaucoup k sonSrir do son despotisme, jusqu’d ce qu’il 
lenr Tin^du secours de I’orient Vikramadltya marcha contre lui, mit son armSe 
an d£rooto et le tiia ear le terrltolre de Korour, eitug entre lloultan e la chitcan 
de Lonny. Cette 4poque derlnt calibre, a cani<e de la joio que lea peuples reeen- 
tirant de la mort de Saca et on la choisit poor 6re^ prmclpatement cbes les 
askronomes.'* 

Here the Saka era is clearly assigned to the destruction of the 
Sakas by Yikramfiditya. Al Birdni however adds :— 

jytm antre Yiknuniditya re 9 at le titre da ' Sri* k oanse de I’honnctn 
qs^il s’dtalt acquis. Da rests I’interraile qui e’est £coul4 entre l’4re de VikriunA. 
dltya et la mort de Saca proure que lo vainquenr n'£tait pas le celdbre Vik* 
ramldltya male nn antre prince du iiidme nom.” It is eomewhat satisfactory 
to sec that the difflenttice regarding the assignment of this era are as old as the 
elercith century. 

Al Birdni then explains the Ballahha and Gupta eras: — 

**Ba11aba, qni a donn£ anaai aon nom k nn in 4tait prince de larllle de 
Ballabba, an midi de Aniialwara. t environ trento yojuuie do distance. L’kre 
de Bellahha eet poet^ienre k colle de Baca de 141 ans. Pour s’en servir. mi pose 
Hkta ^ Saca et i*on en 6te k la tois le cube de 6 <9I6) et le earrd de 6 (15). Ce 
5 pil re«te eet .Pkre de Ballaba. Quant an Gupta Kkla (I'kre dea Qnptae) on 
nttaad par ic mot psptA des gone qui, dit^out ktalent mtobams ot puieeaate et I’kre 
doi ports lenr nomeet PepdQoe de lenr extermination. Apparementi Baliaba 
mdvlt ImmMiatement lea Guptas ( car i*kre dea Ouptae commence anaei Pan 141 
da Pire de Saca. L’kre des aatnmomea commenee l*an 587 de Pkre de t*aoa. 

catot kre qn’ont 4t5 rapportlce lae taUas Kaada Kh&taka de Brahmagupta. 
S^pidt 0^ taunt k Pan 400 do t’kre de Teedeidjed, on ee troave acne 

mnU 14M M Ptee da Sil BmMK 1088 de Pktq.de Yllusmldlty% Pu 
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MS de I'tee de Bmcs, rm 71S de 1*^ de et de ee11« det Qnptt*. D'on 

mttn cet€, !«■ Ublca Kandft-KiifttakA oomptokt S60 ani* le Fancba SiddhanUlui 
d« Tuibs Mibira 8SS ani, U Karaju Sdra 13S ana et la Kanna Tilaka, 19 ana. 
Lea anadea qne J'aaaigne aux tabica aatronomlquea aont lea anndea adoptdea par 
lea indigdnea eax«in£mea afln de donner plus d’exaetltnde b leara calciila. 
* * * Ddji je me aaia excuad aur I'iniperfection do ce qul eat dit iol et J’al 
arerti qae lea rlanltata qoe je prdaente offraient qoelqne iiicertUade» to lea 
nombrea qul exeddent celai de ceot. Je feral remarqner de ploa qne j’al 
Tu lee lodiens, lorequ’ila lenient marqoer I’annde de la priae de Somnath 
(par Mabmnd) drdnement qul eat Hen I’an 416 de I’bdgire et I’an 947 de I’dre de 
Baca je lea ai tub ^orlre S49 pula an^deMOua 606 pula encore au'deasoaa 99 enfln 
addltloner le toat eaaemble i le qul donne I’dre do Soca. On puat Induln 
de U quo le nombre 249 indique lea anndea qai precedent I’dpoqae od lea Indirna 
commenedrent k se eerfird’an cycle de cent et qne eet usage commenga areo 
I’dre des Gaptaa. D’aprds cela, le uombre 606 iadiquerait lea aaoiYataaraa de cent 
complete, ce qni porteralt chaque samTataara k 101. Quant an nombre 
99, ce aeraient lea anndea qul ae aont dcuuldes du samrataara non encore 
rdrolu, e’eat ce qul eat en ttflet: j’ai troufe la confirmation et I'dclair' 
ciaaement de cela dans lea tables astronuiniques de Dnriab, le Mouttanien: on j 
lit I—'* crls 848 et ajnute le Loka-kiila, o’est>i>d{re, le cumput du vulgalrei 
le prodult marqiiera I’ann^e de I’&re de Saca.” En effet, si noua ecrlrons I'annge 
de rdre de Saca qul correspond 4 raun£e actuelle et qui esl* I’annee 958 et qne 
noua retranchiona de ce nombre la qnaiitite 848 il restera I US pour la Iioka*k£la, et 
I’annee de la ruine de Somuath tombora aur la nombre 98.” Tbia L<ika kdia waa 
In use in Kashmir, but tbe cycle varied according to the plaeo. '* Lea peraonnes 
qui ae serrent de I’dre de Saca et ce aont lea astronomea, conimenoent I’ann^ au 
mois de Chaitra,* On dit quo lea habitants de plusicura dea coutrlieB qul aont 
▼otaines de Caehemire font cummencer I'annt^ au mois de BU&drapada’ et qn’ila 
comptent en ce moment 84 ana. Ceux qui habitent entre (Baradari) * * et Mari 
la font tous commencer au mois de K&rtika,* et Us comptent maintenant 116 
annfiea. On pretend que l<-s peoples du Cacheraire ae trouvent 4 present dans la 
slxidme ann8e de leur cycle. Lee inhabitants de Nairhar an dela de Miri jusqn’anz 
limites de Tfikeabar et de Lohior coramonoent tous leur ann^es au mois de Man* 
kber* et aont maintenant arrlyvs 4 leur isseanti^ ; ils aont imitfa en cela par 
les habitenta de Lanaik, je venx dire Lamghan. J’al entendu dire aux habitantp 
du Multan qne tel 4tMit anssi I’usage des habitants do Sind et de Kauauj et que 
dans oes pays, on avalt coutume de commencer I’anude 4 la conjoootion du moie 
de Mankher i poor les peoples de Multan, ila outrenonc£, il y a on petit nombre 
d’annfies 4 cet usage, et ils ont adopte la methode suivic rn Cacbemire, c*est>4- 
dire qu*4 i’exemple dee Cachemiriens ils commeocant raanie 4 ta conjonctiou da 
mois de Chaitra.” 

Tbis exttabt gives ns the only notice from Arabian ionrees that 

Observations on Al relied npoQ regarding the chronology 

Birfini’a account. Hindus at thk early period. Thera 

^Ttiia shows that tbia chapter w«e . written by AT 3Bir(nii la 1081 A.IX 
* Chait, March-April. * Bh4dqn, Aiiguat-Sepieiuber. ^K&rtik, (JN^ 
tober-2tovamber. * Mangair^ Noveuibcr-Beoeuber* 
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can be qo doubt bat that A1 Binini correctly represents the opt- 
nions current in his time, and he shows oonclusively that even then 
contradictions were rife that could not be explained. His descrip* 
tieii of the inode in which he saw the people calcnlate the Saka era 
is interesting. The person using the era 6rst put down the number 
242 and then added to it the cycles of 101 years that had elapsed 
and then the number of years in the current cycle. Thus the year 
947 Saka was obtained by putting together 242 +6064-99 ; and 
A1 Birdni gives as his opinion that 242 Saka was the year of that 
era in which it was introduced into use in the country in which he 
then was. This would give us 319*20 A. D., or the initial date of the 
local era adopted by the Brahmanising Yallabhis ns distinguished 
from that of the foreign Ii io«Skythian Buddhists. This date marks 
the decline of the Turushka dynasty in Kashmir, and all indica* 
tions lead us to suppose that early in the fourth century there was 
a great Indian revival in the countries to the south-east of the 
Indus. For some reason unknown tons the Arabian writer styles the 
Guptas ‘ a wicked aud powerful race, ’ but this may simply mean 
that they were opposed to the people of the country in which 
A1 Birdni was at the time and from whom he received his informa¬ 
tion and cannot be considered as an expression of critical opinion 
on his part regarding their conduct. There is no doubt that 
Al Birdui is wrong in assigning, in accordance with the popular 
tradition when he wrote, the initial date 6f the Saka era to the 
destruction of the Sakas, for as we have seen that race was a power 
in IlldiR long subsequent to the year 78 A. D. It is not our inten¬ 
tion to disonss here the initial date of the Gupta era or to explain 
the second error of Al Birdni in assigning the initial date of the 
Gupta era to that of their extermination. The Vallabhi inscriptions 
are dated from dll to 348 in an era beginning in 319 A.D., but it 
does not follow that the Gnpta dates can be referred to the same 
initial date. Indeed General Cunningham gives good grounds for 
believing that the initial date of the Guptas is 167 A. H., and this 
wf ihall consider hereafter. However, Al Birdni’s errors are clearly 
tb^ of .his informants, and bad he stated anything else, we shoul4 

s Oa %h» Gnetss, sse Ifr. Fsrfiiii^, Jf. ft. A. 8., IV., 81; XIT.. SSS i Mr 
ThoBHM' QniMts Dyoistjt Lvadun, iS7S: Ur. Oldenburg. la. Ant Z| SIS; sad 
Q«8esal OaBMugbaiU^ ArSh IX., if, aii4 Z., 1 it,«wbere the sabjecii ia lallf 
SiSiwdtedftsIl. 
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have n'ood grounds for douliUng his veracity, for as wo havo seen the 
popular legend regarding the origin of the Vikrama era was cur¬ 
rent in his time. 


Before proceeding further we shall quote the passages in the 

_ , , , „ . . * Chronicles of K-asbrnfr* bearing on the 

Chronicles of Easlimir. - i - 

question of Vikraina and bis date and for 

this purpose will quote from Troyor’s trauslatiou^;— 

Dans le mSme temps (the death of Hiraiiya) riionreox Yikramiditya 
appeld d’uii aulre noiu Ilsrsha. ruuiiic conimc einpcrcur & UJayinl I’empire de 
I’lnde sous an seal pnritsol. La dcesse Sri serrit ce rui qiii uiait combld d’un bon- 
hear mcrvcilleux, en s'Kltschaiit ft lui arec plaisir, ayont abnndoande poor Iiii 
les bras de Ilari et lea qnatre orcans. Kmployant la fortane oumme moyen 
d*atfSit£, it fit lieurir dea talents o'est ainsi qu'encore aujoard’hui les hommes 
d«s talents se trouvent la tftte baate au milieu des riches. Aysnt d'abord dftiruit 
les Sokas il rendit loser Ic fardeait de I'teuvre de Harl, qai doit dcscendre aur 
la terre pour exterminer les MIechchhas.*’ 

Vikram&ditya* placed the poet Matrigupta on the throne of 
Kashmir. In an earlier'' passage it is stated 


** Ayant fait renir ensuite, d'nn autre pays, PratftpftJitya, parent da roi Yik- 
ramftditya, lls le sacrdrent souTsrain de I’einpire. U'antres indnits en errenr, oat 
dcrii qneoe VikraiDiditya fut le mdine qui eombattit les Sakai | mail eetto 
▼ersion rejetfte." 


Here we have distinct mention of two Yikram&dityas belong¬ 
ing to Kashmir, the earlier one at a distance of twenty-two reigni 
after the Turoshkas and the later one after Toram4na and Hiranya 
and clearly to be identified with the great Ohakravartti Baja 
Vikramiditya. Toram4na and Hiranya were brothers and the 
name of the former is known to us from inscriptions and coins. 
The inscriptions occur at Krfin and Gwalior and the Er&n inscription 
appears to be connected with that of Budhagupta dated in 165 of 
the Gupta era.^ Mr. Thomas reads 180 on a coin of Toramdna and 
Dr. Mitra read 180 plus some other figure on the Brin insoription. 

We have evidence of the very early use of the Saka era not only 

Early «se of the Soka >“ countries. 

^ . According to Alwis,* ** the era most 

familiar to the Oeylonese is the * Saka Waraie,* which is the year 
of some king of the continent of Asia whose name is Saka and who 


»The oatkortUes art Wilson’s sMay on tbs Ilindn Wslory ‘ f KMimfr in.^ 
Rst., XV., 1 . which is billy «a slMir«es ti^iladon, snd tsxl nnd 

Ucn. l*«r*is, tS4«. iTfoycr.a^TA 

iJSn., XXX., ITT, Thomss* Hrfafbp, I. S 40 . pa thih Vofamlaa f^tioa, 
SS6 Caaniogbsm, Arch. Hep., 111., siu. 

53 
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-was said tu le the head of the royal house of Yarana.” Aooordini; 
to Sir S. Baffles,* the Javan era is called that of Aj{~8dka^ on whose 
arrival in Java it is supposed to have commenced ; it begins in 75 
A.D. In B41i, the Saka era {Saha Warsa Chandra) is also in use 
and starts from 78 A.D., and the difference between the initial era in 
Java andB41i is supposed tu be due to the use of the lunar year by the 
Javans on their conversion to Isldm and of the solar year by the 
]:eople of Bdli. One of the earliest Javan traditions makes Tri> 
tresta, the husband of Bramdni Kali of K^mboja, the first Indian 
immigrant in Java, and he was slain by another Indian adventurer, 
Watu Gdnung of Desa Bangnln (Panjdb). In Siam,* the word 
for era is ‘ Sa-Aa-raf,’ but there the sacred era commences with 
the Nirv&na of Buddha and the popular era with the introduction of 
Buddhism iu 638 A.D. In both Tibet,^ China and Siam, the cycles 
of 60 years and of 12 years are also in use and, as we have seen, the 
cycle of 60 years was in common use iu India at au early period. 


In the Baddmi inscription^ of the Chulukya Mangaliswura occurs 
the following statement :—Sri Mangallswara who victorious in 
battle—in the twelfth year of his reign—five hundred years having 
elapsed since the coronation (or anointment, ahhUheha) of the king 
of the Sakas.** Here we have a very clear and distinct statement 
that, as might naturally bo supposed, the era takes its name from 
its founder. The ordinary expression in the grants of the Ciialu- 
kyas in recording a date is in the same terms as the preceding ; 

8aka era in inserip* *** the Aihole grant,*^ * five hundred 

and six years of the Saka king ha\in^ 
elapsed,* * six hundred and sixteen years of the Saku® kinj, 
having elapsed’ and in an old Coorg document’ when the 
eight hundred and ninth year of the time past since the Saka 
king was current.* None of these inscriptions give out an uncer¬ 
tain sound and in some hundreds of grants of the first eight 
centuries the Saka era is called the Saka nvi^.a kdla, Suka kdla, 
Sakendra kdla, Saka bhdpa hdia^ and the like, without any allusion 


> Btsteryof Ja»a. II., ss: Ofawfnrd’s Bht laA At«h., 1., MO. Boddhiim 
fppa^MhiivrSeen introduced into Ceflon in iht third centary before Christ i 
into Bwinn in the fifth ranturj after Christ j Into Siatn in the eerenth eentdry, 
urd into Java, BiU and Samatm in tha oeatair. • Crawfurd’a Km- 
JW ^ ^ - »B«*tofeatwflt, ^ddhism in Tibet, p. S7S. 

JV” * j" ** * ’ 


SIS. 




•Ind. Ant, VJ., $1. 
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to the destruction of ibe Bakas and clearly showing that the era 
was named from the accession of a Saka king. In a Jaina legend 
published^ by the late Dr. Bhan Ddji, a story is brought in to 
explain the origin of the Saka era which is in many ways very 
instructive for our purpose. Gardbabhillaf B4ja of Ujain, is ikere 
said to have offended the sister of the sage K&laka and paid no 
heed to the saint’s remonstrances. Kdlaka on this proceeded to 
the west bank o( the Indus, where the kings were called S4hi and 
the supreme king had the title S4hanu-S4hi. He induced a S4hi 
and a number of nobles to return with him to Ilindukadesa (India) 
and proceeding by Qujrkt they roached Ujain and dethroned 
Qardhabbilla. The S4hi becama R4ja of Ujain and the nobles 
who accompanied him became feudal chiefs. Because they came 
from Saka-kula, they were called Sakas and thus originated the 
* Saka ransa.’ Vikram4ditya, son of Qardhabilla, overthrew this 
S4hi, but one hundred and thirty^iive years afterwards a Saka 
again became king and introduced his era. Whilst corroborating 
the inscriptions as to the origin of the Saka era this legend intro¬ 
duces the modern explanation of the origin of the Vikrama era, 
which apparently first appears in the writings of the astronomers. 
Aryabhata, the oldest of the Indian astronomers, does not mention 
either the Vikrama or Saka era.* Vnnilia Mihira, who is supposed 
CO have written towards the close of the sixth century, informs us 
that the Sakmdra^kdla commenced in the year 3179 of the K4li- 

yuga and again calls it as usual Saka-bhtipa- 
Astronoiiieri. Brahmagupta, who wrote in the 

seventh century, speaks of so many years having elapsed at 
the ' end of S4ka.’ Bbattotp&la, writing in the middle of the 
tenth century, explains the phrase * Sakendra-kdila' thus : — 
** Saka means king of the Mlechchha tribe and the time when they 
were destroyed by Vikram4ditya deva is properly known as Saka.” 
Again Bhaskar4ch4rya, writing in tlie twelfth oentnry, gives the 
years of the E41i-yaga ** to the end of the Saka king,” * Saka 
nripdnta* Even amongst the astronomers it was not until the 
sevenUi century that we find the slightest hint of the Saka era 

* J. B. B. B. A. 8., IX., iSt, 154, and Wiltord in As. Res., tX., ISO, arc. ' In 
an old Jsina work It Is itat^ tbat isf years after Vikrama haying |iase«d again 

Sskat expelled irikramcpatrn and onnauered ihe kmedom. J B. fl. R, 4.8., 
UL, Ul. •!. B. a B. A.»8• vm., S40: BTebar's Hist. Ud Lit., p. iff. 
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being considered as commemorating the destruction of the Sakasi 
and not even then was the Vikrama era in use. 

Df. Bhao D6ji states that we do not meet with the assertion 
ti}at the Saka era commenced with the destruction of the Sakas 
until the eighth centuiy, and again that not a single inscription or 
oopper^plate grant is dated in the Vikramfiditya Sanvat before the 
eleventh century, and this era was introduced on the revival of 
Jainism in Gujrit.* Even then there is much confusion in its use, 

for the Svetambaras make their great 
®®**°^***’ teacher Mah&vira live 470 years before 

yikram^ditya, whilst the Digarobaras make him live 605 years 
before Yikramdditya, the difference of 135 years being the exact 
time between the Vikrama and Saka eras. General Cunning¬ 
ham in one of his reports* writes;—“ My impression is that 
Kanishka was the real founder of the era which is now known 
by the name of Vikramkditya. The Vikramfiditya to whom tradi¬ 
tion assigns the establishment of the era is now known to have 
lived in the first half of the sixth century A.O. 1 think it probable, 
therefore, that he only adopted the old era of the Indo-bkylhians 
by giving it his own name. The earliest inscription that I am 
aware of dated in the Vikrama era is San. 811 or 754 A.D.** Sub¬ 
sequently* he refers to an inseriptioo at Jbalra Patan dated in 
San. 748 and alters Tod’s assignment of it to the Vikrama era on 
the grounds that :—^ As the Sanvat of Yikrum&ditya does not 
a|>pear to have been in nse at this earlj* period the true date of the 
iuMiiption, referred to the Saka era, will be 135 years later or 826 
A.D.** No better authority could be quoted for the inscriptions in 
the Bengal Presidency. Dr. Burnell states that the Vikrama- 
Sanvat is ail but unknown in sonthem India except in the Dakhin.* 
Mr. Fleet shows that the date of Dautidurga (eighth century) is 
erroneously* sapptMed to have been recorded in both the Saka and 
VBirama eras, and he adds*“ As far as my experience goes it 

* Ind. Ant., 


» B. fi. B. A. 8 ,IXh ns, ms. ’Arch. Bep., II., SB. 

ISS. * Blenienta Soatb IndUn Paleography, p 78. 


yJBif lai* * )S7* 't'bta Vikr»inMitya ia reported in bla ioeei lotion 

' lolii^Saiids—** Wby ahoald the glOry of tbe ki> ga VikranildUya and 


ilii^Saatds—** Wby ahoald tbe glOry of tbe ki> gs VlkranildUya and Kinds 
lie s Kladrasof any Ifaeger t He, with s londly-attered t ommeiid* abo^iHwid tbal 
ifrsy.wMeb Us tbe vuum bsiaa. sod msde tbsfc («rs) which bee the CMiabis 
sBodlNr^tbe teandaii^of tItoCfaiiakjfisTiicroiDM era which Mr. Pieet 
Jatit eboibi sp pisf t <r caeMa^sry IW| The mCbtlon of VfkrsinidUys tuf 

j^okotthtscuy Sbdtn tUst ^ YlfeHrias ecs %er knuwh, but wee not ia see. 
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(the Yikrama era) waa never used either before or ai^r the 
time of VikramAditja VI, (1075 A.D.) bj the western Cha* 
lukyas and Obilakyas nor by the B&shtrakdtas, who tempor^ 
riiy supplanted them in western India; nor by the fendatoriea 
of those dynasties; nor by the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi.” 
Dr. BUhler, however, quotes two early inscriptions assumed to 
be dated in the Vikrama era; (1) the Giirjara grant^ of Jayab- 
hata of the year 486, which seems to be dated in the Vikrama 
era**; and (2) the Plthan inscription* of Sanvat 802 recording 
the accession of Vanarkja which can be referred to no other 
era.’* But in both these instances there is room fur very 
much doubt. From all that we have gathered concerning the nse 
of this era these apparent exceptions will, hereafter, be explained. 
With regard to the latter we have a note of the editor to say : 
** Having examined this latter (Vanarlja’s inscription at P&thau) I 
am in doubt of its genuineness; possibly, however, it may be a 
copy of an older one; but if a copy may the mode of dating not 
posaibly be an interpolation?” With regard to Jayabhata’sgrant 
the argument rests on certain assumptions that he must have been 
the son of Dadda I. and father of Dadda IJ. and that as his date ie 
San. 486 and the records of Dadda 11. are dated in Saka 38(M17, 
the former date must refer to some other era and presumably to 
that of Vikramaditya. Now the genealogioai portion of this date 
of Jayabhata has been lost and all the arguments advanced are 80 
open to correction that we must decline to accept this solitary 
instance as evidence of the nse of the Vikramlditya era at this 
early period. There is nothing to show why Jayabhata should 
depart from the practices of his predecessors and snocessors 
without expressly naming the new era. The third instance quoted 
by Dr. Biihler has been shown to be due to an error of the 
translator.* The name Biliv&hana to often connected in modem 
times with the Saka era does not occur in this relation in any 
ancient records or manuscript.^ A S4tav4hana family reigned at 
Faithan on»tiie Oodlvari when the Sinba dynasty nded in Qnjr4l^ 
and Gotamipntra or S&takarni of this race it tiyled in an iotoiip- 
tion at the * etiablither of the glory of Uie Huaily of i^Uav4hamt* 


* J. B. B« B. A 8., vni., ft?: Hsaiidiandra mains ttSavSliMa kave tin 
BjBonjrms Hila, ttlaviliaiM, SSUhSka. 
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by reason of bis conquests over ilte Bakas, TavonaS) Palhavas and 
his being the destroyer of the descendants of Kshaharita. This 
power was of short duration, for Rudra D&ma in an inscription 
records his success against S&takarni or Gotamipntra and the sub- 
mission to him of the same countries that Qotamipntra, lord of 
Dakshinapatha,^ gives in his list of conquests. In the country 
wiiere this Satav&hana dynasty lived and ruled there is no attempt 
to assign to it any connection with the Saka era. We have now 
shown 

(a) that the Saka era was instituted by the Buddhist king 
Kanishka ; that it spread though his influence to all Buddhist 
countries: 


(b) that there is no early mention of its being intended to mark 
other than the anointment or consecration of the Saka king nntil 
the seventii or eighth century: 

(r) that the Vikrama era was not used until at least the eighth 
century, and consequently that the popular traditions assigning both 
eras to victories over the Snkas are incorrect, and that there is no 
real connection between tlie name of the founder of either ora and 
Kuin-ion. 

We shall now inquire how these traditions arose. 

There are three different reasons given for the founding of the 
Yikram&ditya era:— 

(a) that it was an invention of the astronomers: 

The origin of the Vlk* ^ commemorate the 

lama ei». freeing of the people from debt: 

(c) that it was to commemorate a great victory over the 
Snkas. 


In the Jaina Rdjd»aU-katJtey a work written in ancient Eana- 
Tcse,* it is recorded that:—** Then was born in Ujjayini, Vikrami- 
ditya, and he by bis knowledge of astronomy having made an 
ahsanac estabjisbed his own era from the year Rddirodgdri, the 
605tli jear after the death of Varddham&aa.** Now Varddhamdna it 
tfad/aina t^her Ifahdvira, who died in B.C. 661, and oonsaqnently 


the Vlkramidtiyt yefel'red to lived in B.C. 56 and is one with 
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the author of the Vikraina era. The accurate Al Biruni notes 
that in his time the Vikrama era was used principally by astrono* 
mers and that the snmo class had another era used solely by them 
and which commenced in 6G5 A. D. 

The Nepal annals tell ns that:—‘‘ At this time^ Vikram^Jit) a 
very povverlul inoiiarch of IJindustan, became famous by giving 
a new Sainbatasara, or era, to the world, which he effected by 
liquidating every debt existing at that time in his country. He 
came to Nep^l to introduce his era here * * and after clearing 

off the debts of this country introduced his Sambat.** Hwen llisang 
mentions^ a Vikramdditya of Sravnsti or eastern Oudh in whose 
reign lived a learned Buddhist named Manoratha, 'an wilieti desmifle 
an$ qui ont auivi le Nirvdna du_BondJha** or dam Vane dee initle 
anndee qui ont euici le Atrvdna du Dotiddhoy^ neither of which 
expressions is unfortunately intelligible. This Vikramdditya is said 
to have paid off the debts of his subjects and also to have oppressed 
the Buddhists and favoured the Brahmans and shortly afterwards lost 
bis kingdom. Manoratha was evidently put to death by the Brah¬ 
mans and Vasubandhu avenged him during the reign of Vikranid- 
ditya’s successor. Tdriindtha states that Vasubandhu lived 900 years 
after Buddha and he was a pupil of Manoratha according to Hwen 
Tbsang: so that the two anthorities differ about the date. In Meru* 
tunga’s Jderdrah it is stated® that:—“ Gardhabilla’s son Vikramd¬ 
ditya having regained the kingdom of Ujjayini and having relieved 
the debt of the world by means of geld, commenced the Vikrama 
Sambat era.” And accounts are not wanting of ])etty rulers desirous 
of imitating Vikramdditya and starting an era of their own by paying 
off the debts of their people. Wo have two notable instances in the 
annals of Nepdl and Kiimaon. Of the third reason given for the 
establishment of tho Vikrama era we have given sufficient examples. 
That there was a great Vikramdditya in the sixth century there 
can be no doubt, but that he had anything to do with the era 
which bears his name requires further proof. This Vikramd¬ 
ditya reigned shortly after Toramdna, Raja of Kashmir, and 
in the Kashmir chronicles is specially praised for his libera¬ 
lity. 

^ Wright’s Nepil, p., tsi : the time will be diMoased bercafterf it »ae 
about the eod of the sixth centur/ * Mvui., l.« US. * 4. 

A.«., 147, 14S. 
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From Tnr&n^tba^ we learn that on the death of the Buddhist king 
Gninhhirnpaksha, Sri Harsha, born in Marn, abolished the teaching 
of the Mleciiciihas by massacring them at Multdn (but a weaver 
of Khorasun spre.ad it anew) and laid the foundations of great 
Btiddhist temples in the kingdoms of Maru, Mdlava, Mewdra, &c. 
This Sri Harsha was succeeded by his eon Siln, who reigned about 
irO years. The contemponiry of 8ila in the west was Vydkula, 
King of Ma-niha, who raised himself hy force over Sila and reigned 
thirty-six years. This account calls to mind Hwcn Hisung’s des¬ 
cription of Sildditya of Karuinj. From him we learn* that Sild- 
ditva ascended the throne in (ilO A l). His father was Prabli&ka- 
Vardhaua and his eldest brother R\ja Varddhana preceded him on 
the throne, but being slain by Sasdngka, Raja of Karna^Suvarna, 
the minister Bdni and the people placed the younger brother Har- 
sha-Vardha»m on the throne with the title Silalitya. He snflfered 
reverses at the hands of Satydsrdya or Ptilakesi II., the western 
Chainkya Raj • of B.'ulumi,as recordi^d hv Hwen Thsang,* Ma-twan- 
lin* and in several inseriptions® of Pulakesi himself and bis suc¬ 
cessors. We know that Siladitya was .a zealous Buddhist himself, 
but was very tolerant towards Brahmans : of bis fatlier we know 
but little. His grandfather appears to have been a Sildduya of 
Bldlwa and to have succeeded the great Yikramdditya there. Taid- 
ndtlia tells us that the Sri Harsha Yikramdditya, the exterminator 
of the Mlechchhas, was succeeded by a Siln, and II wen Thsang shows 
that the successor of Yikramdditya was a favourer of the Bnddhists. 
Sri Harsha lost his kingdom probably through the enemies that he 
gained by his victory at Multdn. Over a hundred years later the 
Buddhists lost everything with Siladitya of Kanouj. It is his death 
that marks the true era of Brahmanical ascendancy. With it 
came the preponderance of Hindu revivalistic ideas in religion and 
missionaries poured forth from southern and western India and 
gave the last touches to the complete restoration of Brahmanism. 
In Msgadha, Nepdl and Kumaon, the rulers for some time remamed 
£ai(^fal to Buddhism, bu^ the advocates of Sivaism and especially 
the apostles of Tantric beliefs were numerous and powerful, and it 
would appear that the great mass of the people followed them. 

> ts Commec* »; $»: lad. Ant.. IF., .ISS. * 1., H7. 

»IbU * lad. Aat., XX, 19. * Xud, Ant,79 1 FX., 78,67, unuQgat 

(aban. 
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A1 Birdni has, as we have seen, mentioned the great battle at 
Kohrdr between the city of Mult&n and the fort of Ldni, which 
can be no other than that noticed by T&r&n&th. The Aphsar 
inscription referring to Ddmodara Gupta states that :—** While 
gloriously dispersing at the battle of Maushari’^ the roaring line 
of elephants of the fierce army of the western Hunas, he fainted 


Battle of Eohrfir. 


and selected the nymphs of heaven.” la 
other words D&modara perished in the battle 


of Maushari. Thus we have confirmation of the statement that 


the Gnptas on one side and Vilcramaditya on the other were 
determined opponents of the Sakas. Mr. Fergusson* has arrived 
at tlie same opinion and states :—“ What appears to have happened 
is this: about or before the year 1000 A.D., the struggle with the 
Buddhists was over and a uew era was opening for the Hinda 
religion and a revival among the Hindu dynasties, and it was 
then determined to reform the calendar in a sense favourable to 


the now state of affairs. * * * In consequence of this, in look¬ 
ing back through their history for some name worthy to dignify 
the era and some event of sufficient importance to mark its com¬ 
mencement, they hit on the name of Yikraiaiditya as the most illus- 
triona known and the battle of Kohrdr ad the most important in 
his reign.” They then established the era by adding ten cycles of 
60 years each to the date 544 A.D., and thus arrived at B.G. 56. 
This is a possible explanation, but there is no absolute necessity for 
connecting the great Vikramiditya*s victory at Kohrdr with the era 
that bears his name. It is more probable that it was introduced for 
ttstroitomical purposes like another similar era quoted by A1 Birdni 
and that this was done when Ujain was made the meridian of India. 
It did not oome.into general nse* even amongst astronomers before 
1000 A.D. On this question Uoltzmann* pertinently remarks thats*^ 
** To assign him (Vikramdditya) to the first year of his era might bo 
quite as great a mistake as we should commit in placiag Pope Gre- 
cry XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian calendar, or even Julios 
Omsar in the first year of the J ulian period to which his name has been 
given, that fs in the year B.0.47 IS.” There is absolutely nothing on 
record regarding the first century before Christ, not even excepting the 


ij. A.8.BeH..X3tXV.,I..S7S. J B B. R. A. X., 00. «J.R.A.S, 

xn . S74. Xohrfir was tho capital of the Karlfiki Pasiras, Areh. hep., H, IS. 
* K«b in latrod. Biihat-Samkita, pi. * Weber'a Hist. Ind. Llt.,p. SOt. 
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Yneh-ti con<][ae8t of tho Sakas in Kipiny t)»at would indicate a vic¬ 
tory in Brabinanical interestsy and this Yueh>ti success is not likely 
to have been the canse of the Braiunans fixing on 57 B.C. as the 
initial year of the era. The great Vikrainaditya may have displaced 
a Buddhist family in Malwa and he himself was succeeded by the 
philo-Buddhist Silddityas, and Sildditya^s nainesiike and descendant 
was again followed by Bralimanical rulcrSy and the facts concern¬ 
ing the troubles of this period were moved back to adorn the 
legendary but obligatory explanation of the origin of the two eras. 
Another suggestion is derived from a passage in Strabo, in which 
he states The Sukse occupied Buktriima and got possession 
i>f the most fertile tract in Armenia which was called* after their 
own name Sakasene.” This colony was exterminated by the Per- 
aiansy who in remembrance of tlieir victory instituted an unusual 
festival called Saksea. Many of the Indian legends concerning the 
great Yikramdditya contain facts connected with the history of the 
Kings of Persia, such as tho surrender ot tho Roman Emperor and 
his being brought in chains to Ujnin, which can only allude to the 
capture of Valerian by Slidpdr in 260 A.D. The institution of the 
Saksea is attributed to Cyrus by some, but in any case must bo 
referred to a period not later than the second century before Christ. 


Returning from this long digression we take up again the Saka 

Further biatory of the history after the Torushka princes of Kash- 
Tueh-tl. i found on tho coins 

of Basdeo is none other than the ‘ Shdhan>Shdhi' of the Gupta in¬ 
scription on the Allahabad pillar and the * Snhanu-tSnhi’' of the Jains 
iegepd already quoted. It is also the * Sh&h* of the Katiir kings 
of Kdbnl and the ‘Shah-Eatar* of the present chiefs of Kashkira. 
Baadeo is the last of the rulers whose name is found preserved in 
Greek letters. Returning to the Chinese writers,* we find that 
about 98 A.D., the chief of the Yueh-ti had so far established his 
power as to aspire to Ute hand of the daughter of the emperor of 
China in marriage. Ambassadurs were sent to China on his behalf, 
but were stopped by the Chinese governor of Kashgar, who refused 
to allow them to proceed.** The Yoeh-ti king then sent a jforce of 


nBordwsuaAJbttia. *J. A.S.Paria, Vm.,Sd7* J.A. 

fl r SxMnca m^hodlqqt dw faits qui eoneera^t le Thian>tcha ou I'Jnde Dsr 
k. PmAIw: Faria, 1840. »Bari’s fat H4aB,p W i Klaproth,’EaW.Hiit, 

p. 184. 
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70,000 men to compel the passage of bis envojrs, bnt these retained 
clisoomfited and ever afterwards he remained tributary to tbemr. 
There is little doubt that the vigorous proselytising set on foot by 
Kanishka and his suooessors led to much division and dissension 
amongst his followers and subjects, and their treatment of the local 
princes and distribation of the government amongst military officials 
did not tend to make their rule more acceptable. Taking advantage 
of these disorders the Kritiyas expelled the Tnrushkas from Kashmir 
and were in turn driven out by the Tukhara king of Himatala about 
260 A.D., but again succeeded in recovering the throne of Kashmir. 
Up to the early part of the fifth century* the Indo*Skytliian tribes 
were known ae Bknthsa to the Greeks and Bomans and as Turks 


to the Persians and Arabians, but about 420 A. D., these names 
give place to the term Haiateiites or Haiateleh amongst the Arabs, 
fiepthaiites amongst the Byzantine historians and Bephtbal 
amongst the Armenians. Other variations are EuUialites, Bphtha- 
lites, Nephthaiites, Atelites, Abtelites, who are one with tlie Oida- 
ritsB of Prisons or the * White Hans.* They were, according to 
DeQuignes, a race uf Huns called Tele and first came into noUoe 
in their wars wiih the Sossanides, and eventually were conquered 
and absorbed by the Tn-khin chief Tu-men, the fonnder of the 
eastern Turks, in the middle of the sixth century.* The Chinese 
annals also record* that at the end of the second century after 
Christ, the eastern capital of the Tneh-ti lay to the west of tiie 
sandy desert of Foe>ty at Lon>kiang-clii, which Klaproth places 
near Khiva. To the north, the Yuehpti country was bounded by 
the territory of the Ju*ju, who appear to be one with the branch of 
the White Huns, who were snbseqaentJy conquered by the Tn-khiu, 
once their servants and iron-workers. The Yn^-ti had brought a 
large tract of country under their sway and Fo-)o (Bolor or Chitrfil) 
some two hundred and ten imigoes from the sands of Foe*ty 
became their western capital. Borne time after their king called 
Kitolo (Katnr) crossed the Hindu Knsh (420 A. D.) and invaded 
Bind and subdued five kingdoms to the north of Kau-to-lo (Gan- 
dbfira). At^lhis time the Yueh'ti used ohariets drawn by two or 


* Bsiiwdi J« A. 8. Sth tier., I., 4Se: DeQuJfoeb f«ftt etg Bwml 11. 
IV., tts. • daUfo, J. A. 8. Karifj Sth 8«r,llCjSr • S!p^JSl 
Tsbl 9f, IS« t fiteosaa Noav.uetAaist., f t V.4«8l. suiniaiS 

Baas Maass, «a fiphUsObsH #sris, IS4f* BaaliimNil 
Moasrebji, p. SM* 
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four pair of oxen. During the time of the Qoei djnaatj (424-451 
A. D.) a merdhant came from the oonntrj of the great Tueh«ti to 
OHna and taught the Chinese the art of making coloured glass. 
The Yueh-ti or Tne*tchi were now called Ye-tha or Yi-ta, and their 
power extended from Khoten to the Oxns and their principal town 
was fiamian. Their country was called Ta^koue or the * great 
kingdom * by the Chinese. Kitolo left his son at Peshawar, who 
established there a separate kingdom of the little Yueh-'ti, whilst 
the great Yneh'ti still occupied Etbul. Still there are not want¬ 
ing traces of the presence of the Huns in this part of the world. 
Cosmas in 525 A. D. gives the name Hunnie to the country lying 
between China and the borders of Persia and the Roman Empire. 
He calls the king of this country Qollas,* who had at his disposal 
two Uiousand elephanta and a numerous cavalry, which show that 
QoUas must have had possession in some flat country and con¬ 
nections with India. Damodara* Qupta records bis victory over 
the fierce army of western Hunas at Manshari in the previously 
quoted Aphaar inscription, and from DeQuignes we learn that 
Sonpharai or Bukha Bai, the Soucran (Sukha Ram) of Tillemunt 
and Sukhra of the Arabs, who was governor of ZsbuHsUn, Ghazni 
and Best under the Sassanidan princoi Balas and Kobad, defeated 
the White Huns at fiikand abont 400 A. D. Still we cannot accept 
the conolnsion of Reinand and others that the Eplitlmlites were 
one with the Yneh-ti. We acknowledge the proximity of the 
EphthaliiCt in the countries west of the Kdbnl valley, where, ac¬ 
cording to Procopius, they bad been settled for a long time and 
aomia of them sought service as mercenaries in the Persian army, 
and their chief may have become suaerain of the conntries as far as 
Bie Indna. Bat as remarked by Reinaud 

** On as mimK oompuer lu vmSm oontrles 4e U Tavtarte ft setts <poqiit 
fat one mer fresqne fleniteinineot en Inrie, at oft tee vagiiee ne font f«e ehenger 
4e pisoe enivniit le vent fni irndBe 

Tbe Buna had no long lease of power, for by the middle of 
the rixth eentnry, or twenty-five years after Ooamaa* relation, the 
White Hons fell before tbe Tulfiiio or eastern Turks. 


ft ji. A8.PMrls,«tli 8er.,I.,4S9i Ooltae meet be the eane m Anowal, 

_I ■■dimilifl tlw ttinwe in iiO A. D. ead perished at the hands of Tntnw. 

• Jalee*e.^i this hsiftle wilt lilt to dfte^eo A: D. if wo ufceait A. IX no 
Ikslaidttdnto of the era, had ia ftSe-450 A. D. If wetaho M A.D.M tlw 
dsftft, sad all iadieettoaf show that the lst|er i#^ boss ptohaUe d«A 
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The^ Chinese pilgrims of whom accounts have come down to 

^. ns in some detail afford ns valuable aid in 

Cmineie travellon. , . , ^ « 

ascertaining who were the occupants of the 

trans-Indus country at this time. There are, however, certain diffi¬ 
culties connected with the topography of the region traversed by 
them which throw some doubt on the conclusions arrived at. For¬ 
tunately all of them-^Fah Hian,^ Sung Tun,* and Hwen Thsang*— 
visited the kingdom of Khie-pan-to bordering on T4rkaud. Fah 
Hian calls it Kie-cha and Sung Tun calls it Han-pan-to. Hwen 
Thsang on his return journey to China after crossing a mountain 
range to the south of the valley of Po-mi-lo (P4mir) entered the 
kingdom of Po-lo-lo celebrated for its gold washings, and after a 
difficult journey of 500 li arrived at Rhie-pan-to on the Sita river, 
where lived a king of the China Suryadeva gotra, descended from 
an ancestor born of the sun-god and a Chinese princess: hence the 
family name. M. de St. Martin identifies the chief city of Khie- 
pan-to with Eartchu on the Tarkand river. Fah Hian left Kartchu, 
* in the midst of the Tsung-ling mountains,^ od his journey from 
China, and proceeding westwards for a month crossed those moun¬ 
tains into northern India. He adhered to the incline of the same 

« 

mountains for fifteen days in a south-westerly direction and reached 
the Indus (Sin-to), which he crossed and entered the oountiy of 
On-chang or Sw4t Here the river of Gilgit is clearly intended 
by the name * Sinto,* for otherwise his statement is unintelligible. 
Snng Tun left Hsn-pan-to also on his outward journey from China 
and going west six days entered on the Tsnng-ling mountains and 
after three days reached the city of Riueh-yn and after three days 
more the Puh-ho-i monntuns and then the kingdom of Poh-ho, to 
the south of which lay the great snowy mountains. Thence in the 
first decade of the 10th month (or two months after leaving 
Uan-pan-to) he arrived in the oonntry of the Te-tha in 510 A.D. 
** They receive tribute from all surrounding nations on the sonth 
as fiu: aa Tieh-lo (To-li of Fah Hian and Tha-li-lo of Hwen Thsang, 
the modem IHrel); on the north, the entire oonntry of liae-l^ 
(La4a, orit^may be read Ohih-leh): eastward to Khotenand west to 
Persia, more forty oountiiea in aU.*’ He then allndes to ihe 
onriona enstom of the females wearing fammi on thdr heads fecNB 
I M*S fSh Btai, ^ IS. • tm,t p. lil. Slifei, 
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which draperj descended, and adds ** these people are ef all the 
four tribes of barbarians the most powerfnl. The majurity of 
them are unbelievers. Moat of them worship false j^ods.” Of 
the country of Gandhara (Peshawar) he writes:--* 

“It iTM fortaerlj called ITe-pu-lo, This is the ooantrj which the Te*thes 
deitrojed end afterwards set op Lae-lih to be king over the coantrjr : eioee 
which events two generations hare psssed. The disposition uf this king was 
croel and rlniiietire and he practised the most barbaroas atrocities. He did 
not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons. The people of 
the conutry belonged entire!/ to the Brahman caste t thej had a great respect 
for the law of Buddha and loved to read the aacred book«, when sudden!/ this 
king came into power who was strongl/ opposed to anything of the sort and 
entirel/ sell*relisnt Trusting to his own strength be had entered on a war 
with the country of KUpin respecting the boundaries of their kingdom and hie 
troops had already been engaged in it for three years.’' 

Sung-yuB attended the royal camp to present bis credentials and was 
very roughly received and when remonstrating with the king 
■aid The sovereign of the Yo-tha and also of Ou-ohang when 
they received onr credentials did so respectfully.’’ This would 
clearly show that the king of Gatidhdra did not belong to the long 
established section of the Ye*tha, and the Chinese traveller also styles 
the subjects of tiae Qandh&ra king Si-khiaog or * western foreigners.* 
According to Suug-Ynn tbeir conquest of GandbAra took place 
only two generations previously, or say 470 A.D., and they were 
in 520 A. D. at war with K&bnl. Fah Hian^ refers to the 
Yueh-ti conquest of GandhAra as having occurred Mu former 
times,’ and he wrote in 402 A.D., so that this clearly was 
a different conquest from that mentioned by Sung Yun. Again, 
the conquest by Kitolo must be considered a third, and the 
reigniog prince of GandhAra in Sung-Yun’s time probably belonged 
to some other division of the little Yaeh*ti, who were then at 
war with the great Yueh-ti at KAbul.* ChitrAl is moreover said 
to have belonged to Akeou-khiang in the time of the Goei dynasty 
(424-451 A.D.}, so that we may consider the kingdom of GandbAra 

* Beal., t. p. S7. * Geuerut Cunningham snggests that the Oiijani 

Ja TagtalsiAu and the plaint are tbp repmentaUvet of the Kutban or Oreali 
Yagbiatto li the name given to the country Inhabited by tribe* 
havii^r independent inatitution* on enr nortliowetc frontier. Captain Trotter 
note* of tkewe O&jart that they *re laid to be of Jit descent, though now Muaai- 
niM. TBey are termed 1^ the Battiim Hineki* and are freqtienuy met wf^ in 
ton pietwal dtetrtom where they tend the Hooks of the Psthini, who are lords of 
the soil; " They are said to be descentUnts of the aboriginal inbaUtaats of the 
eoBoUT/’ 1^0. Cuoa. Aroh. Bsp., U., 71. 
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in 520 A.D., qb an independent offshoot of the little Tiieh>ti, whose 
principal seat was in Chitr&l. The name Si-khiang is nsnallj 
given to the Tibetans, and we know that the little Yueh>ti fled to 
Tibet in the first century before Christ. 


Bwen Thsang on his journey from China visited Tnkhara and 

then Baniian, where the people were xealous 
Buddhists. Further east in Kapisa in the 
K&bul valley there was a Kshatriya king (630 A.D.). LamgbAn 
and Nagarahdra were sat>Ject to Kapisa as well as Pnrusha- 
para (Peshawar), the cspital of Gandhira. Tliis dynasty, however, 
could not have lasted lung, for A1 Birdni, as we have seen, dis¬ 
tinctly states that the dynasty wliich preceded the Hindu rulers of 
K4bul was a Turkish one, and this can be no other than the 
rnling family of the great Yneh-ti. Buddhism prevailed throngh- 
ont the whole valley of the K&bnl river and in Swit, where 
the spoken language, tbongh somewhat different, resembled that of 
India. The remains of numerous buildings existed which had been 


destroyed by Mihirakula, Raja of Elashmir, about 500 A.D., were 
seen by the Chinese traveller. Hwen Thsang then advanced as far as 
the Bouroes of the Swat river and afterwards passed along the Indus 
into the country of Tha-li-lo (Darel), the former capital of Udydna 
or Sw4t Thence he visited Pol-u-lo,* the modem Iskardo, where 
the people spoke a different language. All these indications cor¬ 
roborate the result of our previous investigations and show that an 
Indian people speaking an Indian language formed during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era the main part of the population 
along the whole length of the K4bul valley and along the Indus up to 
Oilgit, where they were bounded by the Baltis on the east We shall 
now examine the few notices that occur in Arabian and Perrian writers. 


The writings of the earliest Mnsalmdn geographers* allow that 

K&bul was divided between the dominant 
llnsslmsB histonaas. . . 

Turks and subject Hindus. Istakbri in 

There laiaoaieditBean >7 aboatibiifiMieand thereareiq^pareatljtwoplMee 
that can answer to the naiae Bolor. Acetwdina to Kll^»roth (.Mma. J., SS)« 
(%Urtt was known aa Bolor to tfaa (Slineae, and be not«a mai moar tha Baas 
It Hatonged to On-tohba (Udjftna or Bwtk) Md under tha UoB A D.)k 

It i^aa the htafdoni ot Akaou-khtanf, wcarljr a I'lheian'djnMatv and urrhajie 
oMueoted wUb ihalibta Taeh>ti: Coun. Are (iongh., and Profa. H. O. B^ lfL 
The Pon«ho of Buiif'Yun (Beal, p. ISS) would tiiora uearh^ atmitMali 
Mid this Witt alao he the Fo-lo at |Ctaproth*a,amhoittlea. as a. 4t9. 

* Thia paragttpb la haaad upon BUIot. Iw dlSmsT. 
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818 A.D. writet!—** K&bal has a castle celebrated for its 
streo^tii) accessible only by one road» In it there are Musalmins 
and it has a town in which are infidels from Bind*” In this state¬ 
ment he is followed by Ibn Haukul (942 A. D.), and bis succes¬ 
sors. Ibn Kbailikfin states that in the time of YakAb*bin-Lai8 
Kibul was inhabited by a Turkish tribe called Dur&n, on which 
JBlliot remarks:—** It is possible that the term Dur4n may have 
a connection with ‘ darra ’ a hill-pass (valley), and that allusion may 
be made to the country north of Kkbul, just in the same way as in 
modern times, the inhabitants of these same tracts are styled in 
E4btt4 ‘Kohistanis’ or hill-men.” The first invasion recorded 
was in the time of Abdallah, Governor of Irak, on the part of the 
Ehalif UsntAn (644 A.D.) He invaded 2aranj and Kish then 
considered part of Indian territory and the tract between Ar* 
rnkhaj (Arachosia) and Diwar and in the latter country attacked 
the idolaters in the mountain ZAr. Abdurrahman subsequently 
advanced to Kibul abont the year 661 A.D. and took prisoner 
Eibol Shill, the ruler, who became a convert to Tsiim; but we learn 
“ the king of Kabul made an appeal to the warriors of India 
and the Musalmins were driven ont of Kibnl. He recovered all 
the other conquered countries and advanced as far as Bust, but on 
the approach of another Musalmin army, he submitted and engaged 
to pay an annual tribute.” In 683-4 the Kibulis refused to pay 
the tribute and their king was taken and killed. The 

war was continaed by the king's successor, who was again com¬ 
pelled to yield submission to the Musalmins, but whenever oppor- 
tonity offer^, renewed efforts were made by the Kibulis to re¬ 
cover their lost independence.” In 697-8 Banbil* was chief 
of Kibul and reduced the leader of a Musalmin army who had in¬ 
vaded his territory to such straits that he was compelled to poroliasa 
bisielease. InTOO-OlA-D an avenging expedition under Abdur- 
lahmin was sent by the celebrated Haj^ij against Kibnl and waa 
'Comptetely soceassrnl. The victor on his return was, however, coldly 
tccMrad 1^ his mastmr because he did not remain and take perma- 
ISigtoc8nipatio& of the country. Exasperated at ibis, Abdorrah- 
■rib ma^»treaty with Bie iq^eb and promised Biem freedom 
frem tribttte ihoi^he orwthrowiijg his master, and on 
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the other hand the Ribal king agreed to afford him a refuge in 
the event of failure. Ha^4j was viotorious and Abdnrrahm&n 
committed suicide when his host was about to deliver him up to 
the conqueror. Masddi and other writers make the name Ranbal a 
d^’nastic rojal title for the prince of Kdbnl and the territories be¬ 
tween Hi)at and K&bul. When A1 Mamiin was made governor 
of Ehurds&n he captured K&bul and obliged the king to become s 
Muhammadan. In 869-70 A.D., Yakdb-bin-Lais took Edbul and 
made its prince a prisoner. The king of Ar-Rukhaj was pnt to 
death and its inhabitants were forced to embrace Isl^m. This con¬ 
quest appears to have been more durable than any of the preceding 
ones, for we find the coins of Yakdb struck at Panjshir, to the 
north-east of Kabul in the years 874-75 A.D. 


Indians of Kibnl. 


All the authorities quoted by Elliot, 
except Al Birdni, makes Kanak the last 


of the Katormdn kings. 


Al Birdni writes: *— 


** Le Kabonl 6tait antrefois gonvemfi par des princes de race inrqne; 
on dit quUIs dtaient originaires dn Tibet. Le premier d’entreenr, qui ae aom- 
mait Barhtigfn.* * le trdne resta an pouvolr de aes enfants pendant S pea prds 
aoixante generations. ** I’ordre de ces rignes £tait 6crit sar ane £toffe 
de sole qai fat troavde dans la forteresse de Nagarkut: j’aarais vivement 
ddsir^ pouvolr lire cet £crit: mats differentes eirconstanoea m’en eoipdcbdrent. 
An nombre de oes roia fat Eank t e’est celal qai a fondd le vibira de Feycharer 
et dont le vibkra poite le nom. * * le dernier roi de oette dynaetie fat Laktoase- 
maa. Le prince avait poor vlsir an brahmane nomm$ Kalar.** 11 e’empara 
done da trdne et eat poar aaocessear le brahme Sdmanda. Celni-ol fat remplaod 
par Kamalavk; puis vinrent aaoeeaeivement Bbima, Jayapdla, Anandap&la et 
Nardajanpdle. Celoi-cl monte, dit on. sar ia trdne Fan 4IS de Ttadglre (1(KI1 
A. D.) Son file Kiimap&la loi sacofida an boot de dnq ans.’* 

Kank can be no other than the Kanishka of the Turoshka 
dynasty of Kashmir. Elliot identifies Kalar with the Syilapatt of 
thft bnll-and-horseman type of coins found in the KAbnl valley and 
which bear Brahmanical emblems as those of their predecessors, 
bore the elephant and lion, considered Buddhistic signs. The latter 
in turn differed from the earlier Indo-Skythian coins. We oanuot 
further allude to the interesting results derivable from a study of 
these coins beyond that they show that the Turkish dynssty had 

> Fragments Arabes,,p. i Hi Dowson*s l^iot, II., lOu * 8se Thnwas* 

rHaasfii T> 380 , nnd rtfn«noat<. 
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beoomo thoroughly Inidianised. In 961 A.D. Aiptegfn estAhlisbed 
the Ma8alni4n dynasty of Ghazni and henceforth the Hindus were 
the objects of bitter persecation, so that many became Musalmdns 
and others fled to the hills or to India. In the histories mention is 
made of the services rendered to Mahmdd of Ghazni by the Hindu 
renegade Tilak, who is also said' to have brought **all the Hindu 
Kators and many outsiders’* under the rule of Sultdn Masdd 
(1032 A.D.) At the time of Timur’s expedition* against these 
Kators (1408 A.D.) their country extended from the frontiers of 
Kashmir to the mountains of K4bul and they possessed many towns 
and villages. One of their large cities was called Shckal and an¬ 
other Jorkal, which latter was the residence of the ruler. Timiir 
approached the Kator country by the Khdwak pass from Indar&b ; 
to his right lay the Kators and to the left the pagan 6iy»h-Poshes. 
He describes the former as a people who drink wine and eat swine’s 
flesh and who speak a language distinct from Turk!, Persian, Hindi 
and Kashmiri, and their chiefs were called Uda and Uddshu or 
Adklshu. Timdr further adds that most of the inhabitants were 
idolatm'a; they were men of a powerful frame and light complexion 
and were armed with arrows, swords and slings. In the time of 
Baber the country of Ekbnl was occupied by many and various 
tribes. He writes'*;— 

** Its valleys and plains arc inhabited by Tfirka, AimAks and AndM. In the 
city, and the frenter part of the villages, the population consists of Tajiks. 
Many others of the villages and districts ars occupied by Pasbiia, Parlchis, 
Tijtlw, Berekis and Aighins. In the hiUmcamry to the wait reside the 
Bssiras sad Bukderis. Among the HsbSri and Nnkderi tribes are some who 
speak the Mnghsl language. In ths hills to the north<e-ist lies KdBrlattfa sod 
soeh oonntrtes as Kator and Gebrek. To the s«>aih ia AfghdniatAn. Thsre art 
eleven or twelve different langnages spoken in Kibnl; Arabic, Perafam, T&rki, 
Ulughali, Hindi, AfghAni, PasbAi, Parlehi, Qeberi, Berekl and LamghAni.’* 

The Parftolm Mosalmdns of tho Indus valley appear to represent 
the Baniyas of the plains and hare a dialect of their own. 
I^ashn is spoken m the valley of tiie Kunar river and Hindi will 
proluibly represent tbe language of the Kdfirs and people of 
Kkfhkii^. lu the reign of dabAngIr (1619) tbe Sark4r of Pakll is 
desoribed as boupded on tlie north by the Kator country,on the south 
by the 6ihskkar efl«Btry,oB llieeast by theK«shmfr mountains 
i^l>ovaoa*sBilfot,li.,iai#4il i.*. ^ ill*, *KirMKhM's 

sti. s.,. ■ ■ 
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and on ilie west by .Attak-BanirM. Pakli was traversed by 
JaliAnf^fr on his way to Kashmir and lay between the Indus and 
tbe Kishanganga. At this time, the country to the north was 
known as Kator comprising Qilgit, Darel and GhitriU. 

From the preceding extracts we gather that Katiira or Kator 

was the name given to the reigning family 
in K&bnl for many generations, and that 
they were so Indianised as to be regarded as Hindna. They, more* 
over, ruled over an Indian race inhabiting the country throughout 
the highlands from Lamghin to Baltl. We shall now turn to the 
people inhabiting this region at the present day. We find three 
great groups of tribes in this tract, the Kho division between the 
Indus and the Hindu*kush, the Shins on the upper Indus and sur¬ 
rounding all, Muhammadans of different races speaking Pushtu or 
Persian or Tdrki. The Khos comprise tho mass of the Chitril popu¬ 
lation, the Siy&h-Posh of K&firistan and the people of Larnghin and 
represent the Khosasor Kiiasasofwhom we have heard so much. 
The upper part of tlie Kashkdra valley is called Tftri-kho, the middle 
is known as Mdl-kho and the lower as Ltid-kho and the language 
spoken is called Khaw&r, the Amiya of Dr/ Leitner. These Khos 
are the oldest inhabitants and are styled * FaMr-mushkin* by 
the ruling class. The latter are descended from the common an¬ 
cestor of the governing family and are generally spoken of as S4h 
Bangullie, next to whom come the Zundre or Ronos and then the 
Ashimadek or fcod-givers. As already mentioned the Khushwak- 
tiya branch of the Katfires reigns in Tassan and the S&h or Bhkh 
Katfire branch in Chitrdl. It would appear that the native rulers of 
Gilgi^^akardo and Kashmir were supplanted by Musalm&n advmi- 
turers in tbe fourteenth century and those of KasbV&ra by othen 
in the sixteenth century. The locid tndition in Chitrhl is that 
it was governed by * a Rais who is said to have been of the 
same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of 
Muhammadanism.* The last local ruler of Gilgit was the Ra Sri 
Buddbadatta*of the S&h-rais family and the old name of Riat 
valUy was S&rgin. There is 'tAubt that iii the nameSihrais we 

have iheSdh or Sbih of SMi Katilre aa^. ’nuataon to our own day 

<ff the * Shfih * in the inscriptions of Tisudeva anu the Sti^nn-Sdb 
inseriptioiiaaiidh^cnda. Tim members of (he preSMt roUag (aiB% 
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are intruders and it is to the Bonos we must look for the repre¬ 
sentative of the old princes, BJajor Biddnlph^ tells us that 

** The llonos rank next to the ruling family in every ooontry in which they 
are found. The Wazirs are generally though not always chosen from amongst 
the Bono families. They exist in soiall numbers in Niigar, Qilgit and I’anyil, 
gradually increasing in numbers ss one travels westwards through Yassan. 
MastSj and Cidtrkl, in which places there are said to be altogether over SOO 
lainiliee. In Nagar and Yassan they call theuiselves Haia and Haraiyo and in 
Chhrili Zundra, bat they all claim to be of the same stock. Some exist in 
Wakh&o and Sirikol, where they are called Khaibar>khatar, and inSliighuan, where 
they are called Qaibalik-kbatar.” 

The S&h Sangallie class in Chitr&I give their daughters to the 
BonoSj * who being descended from a former dynasty of rulers of 
the country are regarded as of royal blood.’ Surely in these we 
have the representatives of the Yueh-ti rulers of Kashmir who 
called themselves * Korano * t^n their coins, and of the Kator kings 
of Kabul, the last of whom was displaced by his Brahman minis¬ 
ter ; whilst the actual de~facto ruler of K^h-karu retains the ancient 
title of * S4h Kattire.’ 


From Major Biddulpb^ we learn that the name ^ D&rd ’ is 


Beoent travellers. 


not acknowledged by any section of the 
tribes to whom it has been so sweepingly 


applied. In a single instance the term is applied by one tribe 


to some of their neighbour.” The correct name for the prin¬ 
cipal tribe inhabiting Gilgit, Astpr and the Indus valley is 
Bhin or Shing, possibly the Chinas of the Par&nas. They have 
pleasing features, hair usually black, but sometimes brown, 
complexion moderately fair: the shade being sometimes light 
enough, but not always, to allow the red to shine through; eyes 
brown or hazel and voice rough and harsh. Mr. Drew givee 
tht divisions which exist at the present day and which be says 
* may be called castes, since they are kept up by rules more or less 


stringent against the intermarriage of those who belong to differ¬ 
ent divisions.’ With both Kho and Shin are found Oujars, Kre- 
mina and Dorns. The Iftgt is a servile caste corresponding to the 
Kba»ya Dorns in Kumaoa and performing similar dnUes. The 
habits aad customs of both Khos and Bhins and the language 
spoken bjr tbeia aU show theii; Indian origioyj^ngli they have been 
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for some centuries converts to Isl&m. There is still one other 
considerable sectioo of the inhabitants of this region to be mentioned. 
Their language betrajs a Turanian origin and they call themselves 
Biirisho or Wdrshik and are known to their neighbours as Yesh'* 
kun. They form the entire popniation of Hanza, Nagar and Pun- 
y&l, and nearly all the population of Yassan besides being numeri¬ 
cally superior in Giigit, Sai, Darel and Astor, and their language 
is called by themselves Bdrishki and by others Khajdna. Major 
Biddulph^ rightly, we think, connects the name ^ Hdrisha* with 
* Purusha-pura,’ the name of the capital of the Little Yueh-ti in the 
fifth century of our era.' 

The Moollah who visited Cbitrlll in 1874 saw three several 
pagan Kafirs from various parts of K^firistan and describes their 
appearance as so like the Chitrilis both in features and dress and 
in the way of arranging the hair of their faces that it wonld be im- 
posible to distinguish them apart were it not for the fact that the 
Kdfirs all wear a tuft of hair on the crown of the head like tlie 
Hindus, and this, too, is only visible when they remove their head¬ 
dress.' In 1841, Dr. Griffiths saw some of* the Kafir inhabitants 
of Kattar and describes them as a fine-bodied people and very 
active and not very fair. The chiefs were much fairer than their 
followers and in the expression of face and eyes, Aryan. Accord¬ 
ing to Major Biddulph, the Siydh-Posh are separable into three 
tribes conformable to the natural divisions of the country, the 
Rum, Woi and Bush. The Rum-galis or Lum-galis border ou 
Laghm&n and K4bul and may probably be referred to the 
Bomakas of the Purdnas. The Wai-galis inhabit the vall^a ex¬ 
tending south-east to tiie Kunar river at Chaghfin Sar4i, and the 
Bnsh-galis occupy the valleys to the noiih. They speak a langeegie 
having an Indian basis; their principal deities are Imbra (Indra) 
and Mani (Mann), and the men shave their heads in Indian fashion, 
merely leaving the ordinary top-knot The women of the Bash- 
galis wear a ciprioas head-dress consisting of a sort of black cap 
with lappeie and two horns about a foot long made of wood wrap¬ 
ped round with cloth and fixed to the cap. This custom ie noticed 
by Hwoi Seng' when writing of the Ye-tba ceontry which was met 

U «. P,at,l«0. • Anita, p. 4X8. • Trotter*iltspQi:i;, 

^Beal's VahfHiao* p. 185 : about 5X0 it.D. 
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with on leaving Poh-ho : there the rojal ladies wore * on their heads 
a horn in length eight feet and rnore^ three feet of its length being 
red coral. As for the rest of the great ladies they all, in like man¬ 
ner, cover their heads, tising horns, from which hang down veils 
all round like precious canopies. * * The majority of them are 

unbelievers and most of them worship false gods.* Hweii Thsang 
has* a similar notice regarding the TnklAra country of Himatala, 
the mler of which was so friendly to the Yneh-ti Turushkas of 
Kashmir as to avenge their downfall* 

Taking into consideration the very different influences to which 

the Kbos of Kashk&ra and the Khasiyas of 
Kumaon have been subjected for many cen¬ 
turies, it is not carious that their habits and customs at the present 
day should widely differ. The fortunes, too, of their rulers have 
varied. Syftlkot in the Punjab is supposed to have been founded 
by S&liv&han, whose son Bks&lu was succeedod by Raja Hudi, 
chief of the Sy4ias.’ The chiefs of Nagarkot or Kangra wero 
closely couuected with the Yueh-tis and Al Birdni mentions 
that they possessed a genealogical tree of the Turkish rulers of 
K4bul written on silk.* The chiefs of Lohara or Sfilii, a petty hill 


1 llSm. II., 197. * p. 497. The following references will furaiita 

all the information known about these so-called * Kilflri':— 


Elfhinitone, M .—Account of the kingdom of Osbali II., 876-987 : London, 

184A 

/f.—Travels into Bokhara, II., 910} London, 18S4. 4. A. 8. Ben., II., 
8'>6 : VII.. 896 : CHibool, p. SOS, tIA 981. 

- 'Fipas^ U. T .—Personal narrative of a visit to Gaxni, Kibnl and Afghanistan, 
p. x8t : London, 1840 . 

Jfonoa, C, —Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the 


Pan jab, I., 199 : London, IS4A 

Wtodi /.—Narrative of a journey to the source of the river Oxoe in I889<88, 
p. 996: London, 1641. 

Mokan ImI .—Slab-posh tribe. J. A 8. Ben , II., 605. 
liaiwrSf, H. <7.>-Langoage of the Siab-poah KAflts, J. A. 8. Ben., iSXlII., 969} 
’Md Notes on KAftristan, ibid, S^HVIII., 317. 

Vnisupn, Or.—Language of stMsalled KMrs, J. R. A. 8^ XIX., 1. 

r«Ka«r,C!ul.-H. Proc, 8. G. 8., »!., *78, SI I, 499. 

gUdtilpk, Tribes of the Hindo Koesb, p. lift Galcatte, 1891. 

/, 916, Tbomea' edition 
Ertbinitf w.—History of Baber, I., 991. 

TVwMsr, Cost—oReport G. T. Surrey, 1878-76, p. 88 J liid., 1676. 

SttijetL H, —Dowson’s edition, 111., 401, 407,461. 

ifeinamr, Jf.—fregnMnte Aeabes et Penanes, p. 186. Mto. Snr 1’ Inds, p. 


70-98, *79. 

Eimuatf A.—Rottveanx IfOlaages AAadq^nes, I, if8. 

Out of alt feeie ‘UMarn IP|hlnsto«ic, llaseon, Bnroee, Tnnpp and Bid- 
dnlph have sees Ktdn and ^ IwrOpean has as yet dMered thdr country. 

^ * Chim: Aii^rHaii., ill^ll t 3. A. 0. Boa., XXin„ Mt. «ChaiL Ardi 

B^V.,l66{«i«IW,p.4a8. 
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state of the Gilgit or 8£rgin valley, who succeeded Didda on 
the throne of Kashmir in the eleventh century, also claimed 
descent from SalivAhana, but were none the less Sdhis of the 
Turushka stock.' In A.D. 700, both the king of the Turks and 
the king of K4bul are said to have borne the same name, which 
was also common to the kings of Kashin*'.* Unfortunately 
this name comes to us in many guises, but if ./e accept the form 
Itanbil as standing for Ratnapila we have another link in the 
chain. Again the existence of a 8urya-deva Raja, sprung from the 
sun-god, and therefore of the solar-race, in the hill state* of Khie- 
pan-to (Sirikol) in the seventh century, shows the influence of 
Indian ideas far beyond the limits assigned ordinarily to the 
Indians themselves. We may now conclude that we have carefully 
and fairly made out a connection between the dynasty ruling west 
of the Indus known as Katdres and the Kuinaon Katydras and 
between the people of Rumaon and the Knnets of Kunaor and the 
Khos of Kasbk&ra We And, wherever the Khasas occur, the Ooms 
live with them as their servitors and ret'ognise in these Dorns the 
descendants of the Dasas of the Yeilas, inhabitants of Upper India 
even before either Ndgas or Khasas apiieared. Tlie time has passed 
for attributing to the small immigration o'f the Aryans that has 
given us the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are to-day 
assumed to be of Aryan blood and even for holding that all so-called 
Knjpdts are of Aryan descent. Many of our Rajpdt clans can be 
traced back to Baktrians, Partbians andSkythians when the^acts now 
fast accumulating are closely examined. We have seen already bow 
the Aryan writers themselves acknowledge that in many cases all 
the castes have a common origin. Many of the purer race did not 
accept the advanced ideas of their priest-led brethren and are 
accordingly contemptuously classed amongst the outcasts because 
^tliey knew no Brahmans.* The Aryan immigrants themselves 
fonnd on their arrival in India that other members of their race 
had preceded them. These from odmixture with the so-colled 
aborigines had degenerated from the primitive type in customs and 
perhaps also 4n features. Their religion also was affected by this 
union for, as we shall see hereafter, the Pasupati cult had its origin 
amongst the non-Brahmnnical tribes, and from this sprang the 
»Troy«r*s R. T^, VI., 367: VIL, fSSS, * Cuaa. Arab. II., 74. 
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terrible forms of Sira wliicli hare taken each hold in comparatively 
modem times of the popular religious thought of India. The in¬ 
fluence of the Vnidik Aryans is better shown in the language and 
literature of modern India and the niodiBcntions of the physical 
characteristics of the various tribes with which they have come in 
contact. Professor Huxley, as quoted by a recent writer, says, 
** the Indo-Aryans have been in the main absorbed into the pre¬ 
existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language and a literature.** 

We may, therefore, assume for the Khasiyas an Aryan descent 
in the widest sense of that term much modified by local influences, 
but whether they are to be attributed to the Vaidik immigration 
itself or to an earlier or later movement of tribes having a simi¬ 
lar origin, there is little to show. It is probable, however, that 
they belong to a nation which has left its name in various parts of 
the Himalaya, and that they are one in origin with the tribes of 
the western Himalaya whom we have noticed. This nation in 
Kho» and Khmsas are course of time and chiefly from political 
sprung from one race. causes and the intrusion of other tribes was 

broken up into a number of separate peoples, some of whom have 
become Muhammadans, others Buddhists and others again, as in 
these hills where the facility of communication with the plains 
and the existence of the sacred shrines in their midst rendered 
the people peculiarly open to Brnhmnnic.'il influence, became 
Hindfis in religion, customs and speech. As we approach the 
Aryan ethnical frontier in the Himalaya to the west, Turks, Tatars, 
Iranians, and Aryans- professing the three great religions meet and 
as we near the ethnical frontier in the east, Tibetans and Hindfis 
are found together in the dehatenble ground, as we may call Neptil. 
Further east Tibetans alone prevail until we get to the shading off 
between tliem and tbe nionosyllable-tongued Indo-Chinese tribes 
in fartliest As&m. Whatever may have been their origin, the 
Ebaetyas have forgotten it and influenced by modern fashion have 
songbtto identify themselves with the dominant Hindu races as 
the Hindu converted to Isldm and called Bhaikh seeks to be known 

becomes vrell-to-do in the world. In this 
reff|MBct ^ Khasiyas do differ frdm any o&er hill tribe bronght 
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under Drahmauical iufluonee. All see that honour, wealth and power 
are the hereditary dues of tl>o cu'-tesj olfitdall ,• (-stuhlisliud by the 
authors of the IManava Dhatina-sa-ttras and seek to coniioct them¬ 
selves with some higher tlmn their own. Even at the present day, 

the close observer niiiv see the working of those Jaws whicdi have 

« 

in the course of c<Mituries transmuted a so-ealhvl aboriolujil lull- 
race into goou Hindus. A prosperous Kumaon Dorn stone-mason 
win command a wife from the lowt r Uajput Khasiyas, and a success¬ 
ful Khasiya can buy a wife from a do.soendant of a family of puro 
plains* pedigree. Year by year the people are becoming moro 
orthodox in their religious observances and the fanes of the <lii minortB 
are becoming somewhat neglected. What little historical records 
exist show ns great waves of invasion and conquest over all Upper 
India from the earliest times and bitter dynastic and religious 
struggles. The many ditferent tribe's who joined in these wars 
have Tu-t been superimposed without disturbance one on the other 
like deposits of inorganic matter, so as to enable us like the geolo¬ 
gist at once to declare the order of their coming from their ascer¬ 
tained position, but rather they are in the position of a rango of 
mountains full of faults, inversions and folds. Following out this 
simile the earliest inhabitants had to receive conqueror aft<;r con¬ 
queror, and accommodate themselves to the deposit left behind, by 
being crumpled up so as to occup}’’ less space or by being cracked 
across so as to allow some parts to be pushed above others. Wo 
find that this is what must have taken place. In somo cases tho 
intruding power wa.s .strong enough to absorb or to enslave the 
conquered race, in other cases those have been puslu'd onw.ard.s 
from their original seaU, and again in other cases they have been 
divided into two. From Tibet on the north and the plains on the 
south intru-lcrs have wedged thom.sclvcs in or been superimposed 
on the Kluisiya race, chemically a'^similating as it were th« .sub¬ 
ject race in places by intermarriage and in others showing 
purely mechanical admixture. For these reasons it is impossible 
to trace any unbroken direct connection between the Katores and 
Kho.s of Kashkara and tho Katyurasand Khasas of Kumaon, but 
the affinity is none the less established on as good grounds as any 
other question oonnected with early Indian history and may bo 
accepted until other and better evidence comes iu light. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HliTOBT~(CDnl(f.). 


CONTENTS. 

Earij hlstorj from local ■onrees. Oarhw&I Bajas. fliran Tbaaag. Brah- 
mapora. Tradition regrarding Lakhanpor. Tb« g<ddan land. The ooloniaatioa 
of Jvhir. Tlie Amasonian kingdom. Tibet from Chineae aonrcea. Gorigtaa. 
Annihilation of baddhiam. Sankara AchHrya. Sankara in NepdL Katydrfa or 
Kaiyuraa. Kirttikeyapura. Inacriptlona. Pandnkeawar plaiea. Second aerien 
of Raiaa. Faesimile of one of the platea. The Komaon and File plntea. Loca* 
litiea. Conntriea conquered. Bhigalpur plaie. Tibetan ceoordi. SAraltii inacrip* 
tiOD. PAla datea. Decline of the Katyfiria. 

In the tract stretohinj; along the foot of the hills ftrom the 

Kariyhiatotyfiom local S&rds to the Ganges and thence through 
*^°'^** the Ddn to the Jumna we have traces of 

an ancient civilisation all record of which has vanished. In the 
Tarii in the depth of what appears to be primeval forest are 
found Bolidljobnilt temples containing stones richly carved and 
ornamented and sorrounded by ancient plantations of mango 
and other fruit trees. The modem town of Rdmnagar has been 
built from materials derived from the ruins at Dhikuli, a little 
higher up on the right bank of the Kosi river and which once, 
it is said, under the name of Yairdt-pktan or VirttDagar,^ was 
the capital of a Pindava kingdom subordinate to that of In- 
draprastha long before the name Katydri was heard of. The 
Dumerous remains of tanks and scattered buildings are also 
attributed in popular tradition to the * Fanttti> log.'* Farther west 
at P6ndnwkla near the lAldhkng chauki are the remains of an 
ancient town and temples of which many of the finer carvings 
have been taken awi^ to Gwalior and Jaipur. At Lfini Sot also 
we have tome fine stone-work and eight miles to the west near 
the mined’village of Maodhal in the Chdndi Pahdr some six miles 
fMwt of HardwAr are the remains of an old temple containing soma 

* Tlds must aok he coefouiidcd with the Baltit In which the IMadarae raaidei 
dnriaf Ihdr ciflo, atGumgh ^ Knaeonta hare ttsoafured the whole epic «e 
sheir ewB h|Ha,sMklag the liohei^ Teher ihe silsef jKemhshstfs> lorshe 
ITM Beirdt, sse Aseh. Bep., U.,f4S, sad VI., SI. 
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good oarrinj^ in a high stale of preservation.* They represent 
both Bnddhist and Brahmanical subjects : amongst the former the 
tree and deer found on the coins of Krananda that have been dis> 
covered at Bahat in &e Sahdranpnr district and amongst the 
latter the ball of Biva and the image of Qanesha. There is also 
a representation of the Trimidrtti or triune combination of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva vrhich seems to be common amongst these monu* 
menta and which doubtless belongs to the later development of 
Binduism. Bumerous mango groves and the remains of tanks are 
also found amid the forest along the foot of the inner range in the 
Ddn, similar in all respects to those found in the Tarki. If to 
these materia] evidences of an early civilisation we add the testi¬ 
mony of local tradition and those scraps of general tradition float¬ 
ing amidst the stories recorded by the early historians, we may 
safely assert that at a very early period the country along the foot 
of the hills supported a considerable population living in towns, 
the remains of which show a fair advance in the arts of civilisation. 
Amongst ^ general traditions regarding these hills we have seen 
that the legend connecting the Baka king and founder of the Baka 
era with Kumaon has no support from established facta. The 
local collections of legends regarding the places of pilgrimage in 
Knmaou and Garhwtll afford us no aid for their political history. 
All the information before ns would lead ns to conclnde that the 
name * Kumaon* cannot have attained to any significance before 
the fifteenth century. Indeed it was not until the reign of Rudra 
Chand, in the time of Akbar, that much was known to the Musal- 
m4n Ristoriaus concerning these hills, and it is in the writings of the 
Uusalmin historians of thst period that we find the name first applied 
to the hill country now known as Knmaon and Garhwfil and that the 
■toriea regarding its early importance first find onrrency. Whatever 
lustorical truth these stories contain must be connected with western 
Kumaon and Goihwll, both of wbicdi can boast of a fairly ascertained 
bistoiy far exceeding in antiquity anything that can be aaaigned to 
ibe tract which apparently originally received the name Knmaon. 

1 ^Cknenl Cimnhirbata'i notes on the rntMof MoreAlivaja** fmt she 
arttao nortli*eost of Nejfbebnd, oontalniof BodAhist remeln*, and on tlawe called 
OhnterbbAi tit tbe verj heart of Uio TerSI aiiitwaj het ween lUuapar end Ma^al 
Tdl and abovt iSa milet to tbe met of tbo Ufb road. Tbe mins lie to Hw oast 
ef tbe villages ef Mabell and IMpnr end beSween Ibe Jbeir Bedl eed tbe 
Xekrola Nadi end eeien#4Nwr several nBles. Tjhe rsmelns of a fort, taaic aed 
wells soeviritilc. < Arch.ltep.,fji^^«|lk 4seidisJ(:*A.&liea*, USVi., 1,114. 
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Oar first step, therefore, is to ascertain what is known concern* 

ing the early history of Garhw41 and 

Raja of Garhw&l. . rr j r • l 

western Kumaun, and for this purpose, how¬ 
ever dry the task may be, we must collate aud compare the lists 
of the rulers of Garhwal, for beyond these bare lists we have no 
written records whatsoever relating to its history. One of the 
earliest of these lists is that obtained by Captain Hardwieke in 
1796 through Fradhumau UkU, then reigning at Srinngnr and 
published by him in bis ‘ Narrutive of a Journey to Srinaffarf in 
the first voluino of the Astatic Reseu'clies 


1 .— Jiardtricke's list of Garhwal Rnfts. 
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1. 

Bogh'Ohurt, 

the 


98. 

Sooret Singh 

SS • 

79 

4». 

Auiiund Narain... 

42 


first Kttja, be¬ 
tween whose 


88. 

Mahuh 

»i 

»SS 

75 

49. 

Herry „ 

St* 

46 


reign and .Adey 


84. 

A uoop 

19 

•• 

69 

50., 

Mahah „ 

as* 

33 


Paal VOO yean 


86. 


f9 

■ « 1 

99 

51. 

Renjcet ,, 


31 


psased, of which 
no records exist. 

■100 

86 

Hurree 

•1 

as* 

39 

52. 

fiaamroo 

BS 

SS 

». 

Adey Faal 

••• 

60 

87. 

Jaggen 

Naat 

as* 

66 

63. 

Cbirstaroo 

sa 

49 

8. 

Bis son Bejey 


98. 

Byjee 

»» 

• s 

Ti6 

64. 

Jeggeroo 

sa 

49 


Psal 

• •• 

60 

89. 

Gi'okul 

M 

as» 

64 

.55. 

Herroo 

as 

3t 

4. 

Laak Psal 


66 



99 

s s • 

76 

56. 

Vutteh Sab 

as 

39 

6. 

Dehrm „ 

••• 

C] 

n. 

Goopee 

It 

s« 

88 

57. 

Donleb „ 

as* 

60 

6. 

Kerrem „ 

• •S 

7U 

12. 

Lcchme 


#•< 

69 

IS. 

Purteet „ 

M 

35 

7. 

Narain Deo 

S*S 

7* 

33. 

Freeim 

•> 

Ss > 

71 

9. 

I,altet ,, 

sa 

40 

8. 

Hnrr ,i 

•• 

45 

84 

Saada 

Nand 

•as 

65 


Who died in 

178) 


9 

OoTin „ 

•• 

49 

.15. 


99 

a 

6» 


and left 

four 


10. 

Ram „ 

es* 

61 

36. 

Mahs 

99 

s # • 

83 


sons, was 
ceeded by 

suc- 

tbe 


11. 

Rnnjeet ,, 

s*< 

63 

.37. 

Sooka 

99 

*Si 

61 


eldest. 
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Inder Sain 
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36. 

Snbu Cband 


69 

60. 

Jakert hsb, 

and 


18. 

Chunder „ 

s« 

89 

39. 

Tarra 

99 

ass 

44 


was succeeded 
by his brother 


14. 

Mongol 1 , 

« 

39 


Maha 


. 

69 


the present Ka- 


15. 

Choora Man 


«9 

It 

Goolab 

99 

.. 

41 


jab 

aa» 


16. 

Chinta „ 


88 

42. 


Narain 

69 

61, 

Purdoo Maan 


17. 

Fooren n 

s « 

97 

43. 

Gobind 

9< 

■a* 

36 


oaa. 



is. 

Blrk’fBaan 

SO* 

79 

44. 

Lechmen „ 

as • 

37 
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Bit ^ 
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as 

81 

46. 

Jegget 

w 

aa« 
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s 

79 

44. 


99 

aaa 

95 





tl. 

Ktrireg Slugh 

«* 


47. 

Sheetanb „ 

ss * 

*7 


Jiorai 01 years .. 

37741 


The second list is taken from an official report of tlie year 1649 
End is the same as that accepted by Mr. Beckett, the settlement officer 
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ia Btt old mport on Ourtvil. It gives sRverAl dstsifs which rtb not 
found in the other lists> 

9 li$t of Rajat of Garhwdl. 


i 
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El 

so 

78S 
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81 

99 
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SI 
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SI 
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93 

94 
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IS 
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18 
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94 
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u 
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S» 

SI 
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11 

91 
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IS 
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89 
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49 
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sa 

46 

1530 

18 

Jayat Singh Pil 

•ea 
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43 
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tea 

96 

41 

1566 

17 

Anauta Fil I. 

a*a 

IS 

gfl 

liS9 

** 

Min Sth 

aaa 


99 

1676 

18 

Anands Fil I. 

a 

19 


1141 

46 

Syim Bib 

aaa 

9 

SI 

1644 

IS 

VIbhog Fil 


is 


1159 

4S 

Mahipat Bib 

•ea 

26 

65 


ME 

Sttbhsjan I'al 

aaa 

14 


117-1 

47 

Pritbi Bib 

aaa 

82 

70 

1H7I 

Si 

Vikrama Fil 


15 
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lies 

48 

Medial Bib 

ees 

49 

69 

1717 

ts 

Viiifaitra Pil 


lu 


1198 

49 

Fateh Bib 

aaa 

48 

61 

1765 

ss 

HaniaPil 

tea 

II 


1209 

SU 

Upendra Bib 

aaa 

1 

99 

176S 

S4 

Son Pil 

aaa 

7 

IQ 

ISIS 

61 

Fradlpt t^ib 

eea 

S3 

70 

1829 

SS 

Kidil Pil 

SM 

5 

ill 

1991 '6S 

Lalipat Sih 
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ss 

Kimdeo Pil 
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15 
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1936 63 
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Hi 
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S7 
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IS 

so 

1954 
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i 

1841 


The compiler of this list makes Kanak P41 come from Gujr&t and 
the seventeenth hod bis head-quarters at Maluvra-kot, the twenty- 
first at Ambnwa-kot and the twenty-fourth in the Bhilang valley. 
Numerous Ehasiya rajas owed allegiance to Son P4], who held sove¬ 
reign sway over all western Qarhw&l and commanded the pilgrim 
route to Qangoiii. A cadet of the Panw&r house of Dh4ranagar 
came on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the hills and visited 
Son Pal on his way. Die latter had no son and was so pleased with 
tlie young prinoe that he gave him his daughter in marriage and part 
of parganah Chandpnr as dowry. The Dfa&ranagar prince tppeart 
to be the Kddil P&l of Uiis list (^), and it was bis descendant Ajai 
Pftlwho first attempted the cominest of Qai;]|)w&I and, according 
to this list, fotthded SrMagiif* The "story of tiie Pskwlr prince 
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retemUet in many reepectB the iradiilon regarding Som Cband in 
Kumaon, mentioned hereafter. A third list is given byMr. W illiama 
and differs in some respeot from Mr. Beckett’s list:— 

8 .— WiltiarM* liH of Garhwdl Rajas} 

1. Kank P&l. 17. Booruj Pil. SS. Jitnnjr Vk\. 

5. Bishevhwnr PiL 18. Jeyut Pit. 84- KHiyaii t'di. 

8. Suuiit PSI. i9. aneorudo Pii. 36. AjiyPi*. 

4. Puorun Pil. Su. Vlitbog Pil> H- 39- Aoant tkl. 

6. Aroeogut I'il. SI. Ougyun PSI. 37. S;i<i.1iir Pil. 

e. Ahakteo PSI. SS. Vikram rnl. 38. P4i. 

7. Retee Pil. S8. Vichitra Psl. 3». Vijey P4I. 

8. Aili^riiian Pil. *4. Hans PSI. 40. Rablilur PAi. 

9. Mudiin Pit. S8. Suvarn Pal. 41- Bital Rahal. 

10 Bidbee P&I. £8. Xaateekripi P&l. 4S. Man 

1 1. Bhuadat P&l. S7. Kaiudeo Pal. 43. S&m 8&h 

IS. Vibhog P&l. S8. Bnlukabun I)co. 44. Mahipati 8&b. 

18. Jeyebmder P&l. S9. blahalakahOD D«o. 46. Pntbvi 8&h. 

14. llecrutP&l. 30. But P&l. 46. Medini 8&h. 

18. Mndiin Suti&ee. 81. Apoorub Deo. 47. Pateh 8&h. 

18. Abeegat P&l. 88. Jey Deo. 

The foorth list was obtained by me through an Almora Pandit 
and may be called the Almora list:— 


4 .—Almora list of Gavhwal Rajas. 


1. 

Bhagw&n F&la. 

94. Vikrama 

P&l. 

48. Sahaja F&la. 

s. 

Abhaya 

>1 

S5. Vijaya 

II 

49. Vijaya 11. 

8. 

Biaeaba 

It 

96. Hanea 

it 

60. Baibhadra Sab. 

4. 

Kama 

II 

S7. Sona Pil.l809A.O. 

51. Situla „ 

6. 

Kiheqna 

II 

28. X&nba 

P&I. 

62. M&n 8&h, 1647 A.D. 

6. 

Vyakta 

9l 

29. fiandhi 

II 

68. S&ma 

7. 

Snratha 

II 

80. t^uUkahana 

II 

54. Dnlor&m S&h, 1680 A.D. 

8. 

Jayatt 

II 

81. Lakabanadera 

II 

55. Garbhiibhnnjau 

8. 

P&rna 

II 

SS Alakrhkoadeva .. 

Mahipati 8&b, I6S6 A.D. 

10. 

Aryakta 

H 

38. Anatita 

II 

66. Pritbi or Frithri 

11. 

S&liv&han 

II 

84. Abliideva 

n 

8&h, 1640 and 1690k 

If. 

Sangita 

II 

36. Abhnyadeva 

M 

67. Medini S&h. 

18. 

Jdauafta 

II 

83 Ajiiya 

It 

68 Rateb or Patch 

14. 

Ratna 

19 

87. Aj.'tyadeTa 

99 

pat. Siib, 1884-1719 

18. 

l&atlana P&l L 

Sm, Aa&prat&pa 

■* 

69. upendra* 8&h« 1717. 

IS. 

Yidhi P&l. 


89. Jayadera 

P&la. 

eO. Fradipt „ 1717-79. 

17. 

Bhaindatta P&l. 

40. Oanitadera 

II 

61. Lalat ur LalitaS&b. 1771- 

18. 

Jaychandia 

It 

41. Jit&rihadera 

m 

80. 

19. 

Kirtbi 

If . 

49 Kaly&ua 

n 

69. Pradhnman* ,, 1796* 

SO. 

Madana 

« II 

48. Ana 


1SU4. 

91. 

Aiiibuiidha PU. 

45. Dfp&nta 


63. Httdarahan . 1816. 

99. 

Vibhogita 

n 

46. Priyanihlra. 


04, fihaw&nl .. 

98. 

Bnbadh&n Eot. 

47. Buudara 




The sixty*Bfbh in descent was Pratdp Sail) whose son now 
rules in Tihri or native (iarhwal. The dates given are Uiose 
that have Jbeim gathered from grants now existing in the local 

iMeaolrot Debra D&D.8I. He noteet—*'Itah»ald be boraela tnind tbak 
tbe writer** Hat does not proiew like Hardwieke’a to give e lineal eitccesBlou of 
kingei eaoli name ia 0UI7 Htt}>|K>»ed to repreaeat tbe power parnmoant in tbe 
eonairy for tbe time being.** Tbe groiiude for this statenienc are not givtn. 
* Dbailp rrigned daring • part of the year 1717. * Jayidcrit tlib rstimed 

Irom 1780 to 1788. 
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official records. All accounts concur in stating that Ajaya P41 u'as 
the 6rst who attempted to reduce the independent Khasiya rajas 
under his sway^ and, as we shall show hereafter, he cannot be 
placed earlier than 1 £58*70 A D, The above are the very few 
dales that we have been able to establish by corroborative evidence, 
and though every p<issible source has been carefully examined no 
better result has been obtained. Taking the iweiitV'six reigns 
before 6ona P41a and allowing them the long average of fifteen 
years to each reign, we cannot place the Bhagwan Pala of the fourth 
list earlier than the first quarter of the ninth century. But then 
it can be urged that these lists as they stand do not give the entire 
succession, but only such members of the dynasty as made them¬ 
selves remarkable, a not unusual feature in Indiau genealogical 
lists. Al-Biiuni, writing in the eleventh century, remarks ;—“ Les 
Indiens attacheut peu d’importance aTurdre des fait3;ils negligent 
de rddiger la chronique des regnes de leurs rois. Quand ils sont 
embarrasses, ils parlent au hasard.” The earlier names, too, differ 
so considerably in these and other lists which have been consulted 
that no other theory is possible to account for such contradictions 
as the existence of Kanak F&la at the head of one and Bhagwdn 
Pdla at the head of another. By adopting this explanation there 
is no necessity for placing the reign of Bhagwan Pala in the ninth 
century. Setting aside Hard wickeds list, an examination of the 
remainder shows a remarkable agreement in certain noteworthy 
Dame.s. No. 2 has fifth in descent Sigal Pi.la, who is the Shakti 
Pala of No.3 and apparently the Suratha Pdla of No. 4. The 3&li 
Pdla of No. 2 is the same as the Sdliv&han Pdla of No. 3 and No. 4. 
If we turn to the pedigrees of the Doti and Askot families given 
hereafter and which are of undoubted local origin, we find a remark¬ 
able coincidence amongst the earlier names. The first two of tbe 
Doti list are Sdlivdhana-deva and Shaktivdhana*deva, and the first 
on the Askot list is Sdlivdhana-deva followed by a Saka-deva as 
siath and afterwards by a Yikramdditya and a Bboja. AU that we 
may st^gaat regarding the occurrence of tbe latter names in the 
lists is ^at the lists correctly giVe the sequence of these celebrated 
names, first a Saks SdlivdlMft, then a Vikramdditya and then a 
Bhoja. These names have m^fMareutly, been interpolated by the 
later editon oif ^e lists, bards of tbe houses of Qarhwdl, Doti 
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and Askot to lend lustre to the ancestry of their patrons, and cer¬ 
tainly need not he accepted os members of the family in the regu¬ 
lar succession. Even graating that these names are interpolations, 
theru is much deserving of notice in the minor names of the list. 
The word *Sigal’ in Sigal Pdla recals the name of Sigal, the chief 
city of the Saka-Sky thian district of Sakastcne. Sdlivuhan is a sy¬ 
nonym of the Saka prince who founded the Saka era, called also 
Sakdditya, Sdli Pala, Shak tivdhana in these lists. Kank, the epony¬ 
mous founder in the second list, is none other than Kanishka and 
is also said to have come from Gujrdt, whore we have recorded evi¬ 
dence of an Indo-Skythian rule in theKshatrapa and the so-called 
‘Sdh’ dynasty, and where we have a Kh'osa race to the present day. 
In the Suratha Pal of the fourth list we have also a reference to 
Surdshtra, the old name of the peninsula of Qujrdt. Now we cannot 
imagine that all these coincidences are accidental and would point 
out that a true historical connection with the old Indo-Skythian 
dynasty underlies the occurrence of these names in the lists, and we 


believe that very many of the so-called Bdjput houses have a simi¬ 
lar origin, notably the hill dynasties and the Baisa in the plains. 

Having fairly established aconnection between theIndo-Skythians 

and the local dynasties and bearing in 
mind that Jusbimathia Oarhwdl was the 


Local traditions. 


first acknowledged seat of the Katyuri dynasty of Kumaon, we 
shall apply this knoAvlcdge to the local traditions. Legendary tales 
in the south of India state that Salivdhana came from Ayodhya; 
the Askot cUronielcs give the same origin, but Mrityunjaya assigns 
him to Pratishthaua on the Godavari. The accord between the 
Askot and south Indian traditions betrays the influence of the 
Mysore preachers and teachers whose representatives to the pre¬ 
sent day hold all the chief officers at Kedaru4th and Badrin4th, 
and it is doubtless to their influence is due the remodelling of the 
local lists. Locally ISalivahaua was the avenger of the defeat of 
his tribesman Sakadatta or SakwaAti, the first conqueror of Dehli, 
and, as he vrSa the greatest name in the national lists, he has been in¬ 
troduced into all the local lists, being in fact suserain as well 
Neither then nor now could any powerful monarch have bis seat 
of government in the Garhwil or Kumaon hills, though the lord 
paramount of those districtS| like the British of taif have 

57 
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lield eoiuiderable posBeBsions m the plains. The suecMBors of S4- 
livAhan, whether of his family or not we hare no means for decid¬ 
ing, are reported to have occupied Indraprastha add the hilbcoun- 
try to its north for several generations, for the Hdja-iarartgani states 
that Indrapmstha alter the conquest ceased to be the abode of 
loyalty for nearly eight centuries. "Princes from the Siwdlik or 
northern hills held it during this time and it long continued deso¬ 
late until tho Tudrs.* General Cunningham looks on the date 
786 A. D. for the rebuilding of Dehli by Anang P41 Tomdr " as 
being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for 
Indian history.** He also accepts the statement that Indraprastha 
remained desolate for many centuries after the Saka invasion, and 
it seems better to retain the indigenous tradition here than to start 
theories for which we have no foundation in fact. But even for 
this 'dark age' there are a few statements which throw some li'jht 
on its history. I^ririita* tells us that Jaichand left an infant son 
who succeeded him and who would have ruled in his stead hod not 
his uncle Dihlu deposed him and with the aid of the nobles ascend¬ 
ed the throne. ** This prince as famous for his justice as for his 
valour devoted his time to the good of his subjects and built the 
city of Dehli. After having reigned only four years, Fhur (Porus), 
a Raja of Kumaon, collecting a considerable force, attacked 
Dihlu, took him prisoner and sent him in confinement to Rohtas* 
himself occupying the empire. Raja Phdr pushed on his conquest 
through Bang as far as the western ocean, and having collected 
a grCiat army refused to pay tribute to tho kings of Persia. Tho 
Brahmanioal and other historians are agreed tbat Phdr marched 
hu army to the frontier of India iu order to oppose Alexander, 
on which occasion Phur lost his life in battle after having 
feigned seventy-three years.” The Greeks found Poros between the 
Hydsspes and the Akesines and a nephew of Porus in the next 
4udb» We may accept the suggestion that they were both Paura- 
was or descendants of Porn, for Plutarch makes Gegasiui the pro¬ 
genitor of Phur, and be may he identified with TayitL* We have 
noothef Porus, however, in the king aheadj referred to, who sent 
mu embaiHy to Augustus in. B.C. £8—20^ and this date would agree 
better witli the timej^venin thq^ped legend oCj^jaPhdr. We bavo 
^ , ^ 4Lr€b.R«Pvll.»l7. 
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•heady sujfgested on other grounds that this Poms may have been 
•n Iado>Skythian or Parthian, and here he is connected with Kn- 
maon, of which, he may have been snserain. In another passage' 
Firishta tells ns that R^deo Batbor between' the years 440 and 
470 A.D, WM 0 opposed in his conquests by the Raja of Knmaon, 
who inherited his coontry and his crown from a long line of ances¬ 
tors that had ruled upwards of 2,000 years. A sanguinary battle 
took place which lasted during the whole of one day, from sunrise 
to sunset, wherein many thousands were slain on both sides, till, at 
length, the Baja of Knmaon was defeated with the loss of all his 
elephants and treasure and fled to the hills.’' The Raja of Komaon 
was compelled to give liis daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 
There is nothing to add to this statement but that it corroborates 
the other tradition that princes from the Siwdlik hills held some 
authority in the upper Dudb between the Saka conquest and 
the arrival of the Tomars. That Indraprastha was not entirely 
desolate daring the period is shown by the inscription of Raja 
Dhdva on the iron pillar* at Dehli which Prinsep from the 
form of the letters would asrign to the third or fourth cen¬ 
tury, A. D. 


Between the date of the Saka conquest of Indraprastha and the 

^ ^ advent ofthe Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang, 

Hwea Thisiif. 

all that we can say regarding the history of 
these hills is that the country appears to have been divided amongst 
• number of petty prints, of whom sometimes one and sometimes 
another claimed paramount sway over the remainder. The chief 
of the Bhilaag valley at one time enjoyed the greatest prestige and 
•gain a dynasty whose principal seat was in the Alaknanda valley 
near Joshimath. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fah Hian, Ewni 
Seng and Bung Ynn, whose travels have been translated by Hr. 
Beal, did not visit Knmaon, and we have to refer to the works of 
Hwen Thsang for our only information from this source on this 
period.* In 634 A. D. Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thanesar to 
Smghna in thd Sahdranpur district,* and thence aerMs the Ganges to 


* Briggs, I «. p. Isxrii : Dowaon*s Blliot, V., 661 . * J A. 8., Ben., 

lSS9,p, 6S9: Thomss* Prinsep, 1., SIS. ' For this purpose we have the 

Mimotrm nr Ocei»tnUut$par Hl9Mn-Thtaag^%nm\a.ixii hy M. Sconislae 

Jelien, I vole., Paris, 1867 1 and Hiawire it h vit it Hiotta- par Hott4it 

translated by the sane, Paris. 186 S. Also Canningham’s valiisble commeniary 
tehie Aaetoat Qeof rephy of India, Loudua, isil. *Oas., fk, > 46 . 
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Macl4war in the Bijaor distri^U^ Be then describes Majiira or S[4y^ 
pnra close to Hardw&r and his journey to Po4o~ki-mo-j>ou-lo or Brah« 
mspura, which lay 300 li or 50 miles to the north of Mad&war. 
General Cnnrigham writes:—“ The northern direction is certainly 
erroneous, as it would have carried the pilgrim across the Gauges 
and back agr <n into Srnghna. We must therefore read north-east, in 
which direction lie the districts of Garhwdl and Komaon that once 
formed the £• mous kingdom of the Katyiari dynasty. That this is the 
country inLnded by the pilgrim is proved by the fact that it pro¬ 
duced copper, which must refer to tbe well-known copper mines of 
Dhjinpnr and Fokhri in Oarhw4], which have been worked from an 
early date.’* The Mimdrei* describe the kingdom of Brahmapnra as 
4,000 Hot 666 miles “in circuit surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
The capital is small, but tbe inhabitants are numerous and pros¬ 
perous. The soil ia fertile and seed-time and harvest occur at regular 
seasons. Copper and rock-orystal are produced here. The climate 
is slightly cold and the people are rough in their manners ; a few 
devote themselves to Kteratnre, but the greater number prefer the 
pursuit of commerce. Tne inhabitants are naturally uncultivated, 
and there are followers of both the Buddhist acd Brahmanical 
faiths. There are five monasteries within which reside a few 
monks and there are some dozen temples of the gods. The 
followers of the different Brahmanical sects dwell together without 
distinotion. To the north of this kingdom in the midst of the 
great snowy mountains is the kingdom of Sou-forlorna-kiu-ta-lo or 
Suvamagotra where gold of a superior quality is procured and 
hence its name. From east to west this kingdom has its greatest 
extension, bnt from north io outh it is narrow. For many cen¬ 
turies the ruler has been a won>.tn, and hence it is called the * King¬ 
dom of the queens.* The husband of tbe reigning sovereign^aa the 
title of king,but doee not meddle in affairs of state. The men occupy 
themselves with war and husbandry. TbeiBoil is fertile and is favour¬ 
able io the growth of a poor k'nd of barley, and tbe people rear large 
numbers of sheep and ponies. Tbe climate is ioy-oold and the in¬ 
habitants are abrupt and turbulent in their manners. This oonntiy 
touches on the east the country of the Tibetans, on the north is the 
country of Khoteo and on the west is San-iHhho or Sampaba (?)” 

« • In ttl I Fey. dtt PHt II., 111., Vk, p. UO.. 
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General Cunningham writes t—IJlie ancient eapital of ihe 

BnbmaparA. Katyfiri Bajas was at Lakhanpnr or VairAt- 

pattan on the Btmganga riyer about 80 
miles in a direct line from MadAwar. If we might take the mea* 
snrementfrom Eot-dwAra, at the foot of the hills on the north¬ 
eastern frontier of MadAwar, the distance would agree with the 
50 miles recorded by Hwen Thsang. It occurs to me, how¬ 
ever, as a much more probable explanation of the discrepancy 
in the recorded bearing and distance that they moat probably 
refer to Qoi^isaua, the next place visited by Hwen Thsang, from 
which BairAt lies exactly 50 miles due north." General Cunning¬ 
ham also refers to the position of Lakhanpnr, in a valley only 
8,389 feet above the level of the sea and to the fact that the 
country around is still fertile and allows of two crops being col¬ 
lected during the year as further corroborating his identifica¬ 
tion of Lakhanpnr with Brahmapnra. M. Vivien de St Martin 
assigns Brahmapnra to Srinagar in GarhwAI, which however 
was of no importance until the present town was built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Others have suggested 
that the extensive ruins near Barhepnra, about twelve miles to 
the north-east of Bajibabad in the Bijnor district, mark the 
site of Brahmapnra; but this conjecture, apparently based on 
the similarity in sound of the two names, would confliet too 
ranch with the precise assignment of Hwen Thsang. The Chinese 
traveller has shown himself so accurate in the great majority 
of his statements that it would be contrary to all correct prin¬ 
ciples of interpretation to reject his distinct assertions before 
it is shown that they are incapable of any reasonable explanation. 
Such is very far from being the case in this instance, for in 
BArahAt in the valley of the BhAgirathi in independent GarhwAI 
we have an ancient and well-known site almost exactly fifty miles 
due north of HardwAr, and which in climate, products and position 
both with regard to MadAwar and Suvarnagotra agrees with the 
description of Hwen Thsang. BArahAt was the seat of an old 
dynasfy and contains numerous remains of temples and other 
buildings. The insoription on the tritHl of Aneka Malla written 
in the twelfth century and which still stands near the temple of 
Bokha BhowB that at that time it was a place of some importa&oa 
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The remains now existing* are chiefly found to the north-west of 
the river at the foot of a high hill whore there is a level piece of 
groiiod. Temples, places of pilgrimage, holy pools and sacred 
streams abound, for this place was on the direct route to Gangotri. 
In support of this identification we may remark that the distance 
to Govisana, the next place visited, is measured from Maddwar, to 
which place Hwen Thsang must have returned in order to reach 
Govisana from B&rah&t, whilst if be proceeded from Lakhanpur 
his road would have lain across the watershed into the Kosi 
valley. 

It has been suggested, as we have seen, that the ancient name 
Tradition regarding Lakhanpur was Bairkt, but tlie weight 
Lakhanpur. testimony connects this name with 

the mins near Dhikuli on the Kosi. That Lakhanpnr was an ancient 
residence of the Katyiiris cannot be disputed, bnt the statement 
that it was their home in the seventh century is open to grave objec¬ 
tions. An old verse embodies the popular tradition regarding its 
origin 

* ^«aR wd kd bdtam wd kd •inidtaii »d kd 
Wd kd Brikma wd kd Lakhanjmr.* 

Now the pedigrees of the Doti, Askot and P41i Katyuris all 
mention the names of Asanti Deva and B&santi Deva, and ia 
the last these names head the list In the Doti list, six namea 
intervene between Btisanti and Gauranga, the second name of the 
Pili list, and in the Askot list seven names intervene, but whether 
we are to assign these names to difFeient persons of the same family, 
as is more probable, or to the same persons, the P41i list in this 
case retaining only the more remarkable names, there is nothing 
to show. Assuming that the names belong to different persons, 
tlien the P&lt family must have branched off immediately after 
Bfisanti Deva. In the genealogical table of this branch from 
Asanti downwards given hereafter we have one Saranga Deo, 
tenth in descent, and again one Sfuranga GoBiin, fifteenth in 
decent, who settled at T4m4dhatin in Cbankot. On the image of 
the household deity in the family temple at Timidhaon we have 

* Birshit Buffered mneb bj tbe greet eertbqneko of ISce, In which sll tbs 
bulldingf were niAteifailr iojored end manj weige coni|iletcl 7 bnried in tho 
groand. It is said that two t<i three hundred 4 teopie peritheiL and aioco then 
lev of tbe housce or tcmpleeheve teen reatorcd : Ae. JUee., Zl., 4f ie 
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nn inscription recording the name Satanga Doo, and ttio dale 
1420 A.D. Nvliich if referred to tbc first Sfiranga Deo •wiW place 
the Asanti Deva in 12U0 A.D. by foilowing an average of thirteen 
years to each reign, and if referred to the second Saranga Gosain 
vrill place Asanti Deva in 1225 A. D. Taking (ho Doti list there are 
eigateen reigns between Asanti Deva and the contemporary of 
Ratan Cliand, Rainka Arjuna Salii, who lived in 14G2 A.D. If 
we strike out some twenty years on account of the disturbance in 
the succession which must have shortened the length of the reigns 
as well as for the unexpired portion of Arjuna Stihi’s reign, an 
application of the same cdeulatiou gives us 1228 A.D. for Asanti 
Deva. Wo may, therefore, fairly conclude (hat according to local 
tradition Laklianpur was founded as late as the beginning of llio 
thirteenth century. 

The kingdom of Suvarna-kntula, or Suvarna>gotra as ren- 

.... dered by M. Julicn, must have lain to the 

7 he golden laud. 

north from Ganai in the valley of the 
Gauri (Guri) if wo adhere to Laklianpur as the site to bo 
identified with Brahmapura or across the passes in Tibet if ivo 
make Barabat the Brahmapura of our traveller, and that the latter 
is the correct interpretation will bo shown conclusively hereafter. 
There is no doubt that the valley of the Gori in Juliur in 
which Milam is situate has at the present day a considerable 
population and commands a large trade with Tibet; but in former 
times the valley of the Alaknandu was the more populous of the 
two, for Joshimath claims to have been the earliest seat of the 
Katyfiris, an honour to which Juhar cannot aspire. The Juhdr tradi¬ 
tion, however, is interesting in itself, despite the fabulous details with 
which it is embellished and doubtless contains a residuum of 
fact. In any case it is all that the people have to say about 
themselves, and on this account alone is worth preserving; and as it 
is supposed to relate to this very period, Me may introduce it here 
and as nearly as possible in the words of the narrator:« 

' Story of the colonitatinn of Juhdr, 

** Jibar or Jfwar it tho old name of Jnhftr, and long before the present race of 
men came into the world there were two princes (principalities?) in JuhEr 
called Haldnwa and Tingalnwa. The former extended from the anowa to Mipa 
and the latter from Mdpa to Laapa. The people of these coontrice are eaid to 
hare been oorcrod with hair even to their tongoce. There was no paoe open at 
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that time to Hnndoa. High op on the eliflb near the aonree of the Oori glaeier 
lirod a hoge bird (pdre), whoao wlnge when oxtendod were ab'e to oorer 
the Tallcj at lUpa and who lired on homaa bcinga. The bird fed on the 
hapleae inhabitants of Ualdnwa and Vingaluwa until bat a few families 
remainod. Sikja Lama lired at this time in a great care near Laphkhel.* 
Brery mmnlng the Lama noed to Icare his care and come to Laphkhel, where he 
oaed to dt all day at his dovotiono, flying* back at night to hia care. There was 
at that time in4hc aerrioo of the L&ina a man to whom the Ltma wished to do 
serrioe and he eallod the man to him and said;—* Go acroM the snowy moontaina 
to tlio oonth and yon will find a place called Juhari where the piru has eaten op 
Haldnwa and IMngalnwa, who lired there. I will giro thee a bow and arrow 
with which thon sholt fliilit the/*Sra and kill it; go« take possession of and coIo* 
nise Juiito.* The man answered and said :—* Tlty serront will obey the roico 
of his master, bnt ho knoweth not the way and who ahall guide liim.* The L&nia 
■aid:—*Vear not, £wil1 proridc thee a gnide,bnt take care tliat thon leare him not. 
Whaterer ohape he may assume, follow on and fear not; remember that bo is thy 
guide.* The man and the guide set out together, and after a short time the guide 
took Uie form of a dog and the place was called after him Kingri.* The man 
followed the dog and it became a stag, hence the name Dol*d6uga; then the slog 
became a bear and the place was called Topi*dunga; and again a camel, hence the 
name Unta-dhfira: then a tiger, hence the name Ddog-adiyir; and finally a hare, 
which lost Itself in Pingaluwa’s eountiy at Samgoon, 

Qn looking abont him the man saw nothing but the bones of the people who 
had been eaten by the pdrs, and becoming alarmed fled and took reinge in a house 
whidi ho found near. Here he found a rcry old woman corcred with hair, and 
he inquired of her who she was and how the country ba«l become dcoolate. She 
told him that ahe was ibe last snrriring inhabitant of Pingalawa and Ilaldnwa’s 
eounvry and added:—^! hare remained for the pdra’* footl to*day and you hare 
come to giro him hia dinner for to morrow : well done of you.’ Tlie man then 
told her the story of hia master the Lama and showed her his bow an J arrows and 
ssked lier what were the capabilities of tlio country. She told him that It pro* 
dnoed m (HorJemm ewfests) and pkiphar tatarirsw), that there were 

plenty of houses but no aolt, and that tlicy conld not get to Hdndes, where salt was 
to be had for the asking for it. Whilst thns engaged in conroraation he suddenly 
heard a great whirr of wings and the bird appeared and odsed the old wmnon 
and eat her np. Nothing daunted the man oeiseil hia bow and ahot his arrows 
antil bo Ullod the bird. Then he lighted s fire and said to htrooelf i —* 1 ahall go 
treb to Iho and get some aalt. I am pleaaed with this plaee^ and thia shall 
bs a algn to aae that If the walley Is intended lor me thla fire shall not go out 
•util 1 cetatn, and if the ralley to not to be mine then tlie fire shall die ont.* So 
aigring he retamod to the Lima by the way which he had oome and told the 
LisM all that hod befallen him. He found his old guide at Laphkhel in his 

t At the foot of toe Balehha*dhura pasi. 'The power of flying was 

one of toe alx csoentlal atorlhntei ol the saered Ldmaa. ■ AJP***^ 

cast of the dildama or Kyungar enoamplD|^groniid is still esiled Edneribiugrl 
(dtogosa dog). Dol«<tunga at the oonfluener of the Dol and Lanka {Ifolmtaram 
rnttaam arut»Uih). Toto>dfiiiga on the left bank of the Lanka (topima. bear). 
Unfa or Uta*dlifira to toe paea abowe Mllaon Osnga to at the loot of toe poos 
aaASoniBon to Siuungaof Oh the wi^ to Ifitom. 
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proper shape and then asked the Lima for salt. * TheL&ma said'There Is plentf 
of salt in Uundot. has I will pro lace it for you here.* The Lima then took salt 
and sowed it oror the land like grain and promised that she sapply should be saffl- 
cient for he entire wiuite of the new eettlemont. Haring thu't spoken the Lama 
flew away to his cure and was nercr seen again, and to the present day the herb* 
ago here is so !>at>uratt!d with salt that there is »afflcient for the Bhotiya flocks. 
The people still say that this salt is one of S&kya’s gifts, and when Buddhist 
priests risit the valley they ask for alms in the name of S&kya who gave the 
people salt. 

When Sikya L&me flew away his servant returned to Jmh&r and there he 
found his fire still alight and accepting the omen rcsolred to remain in the rsl* 
ley. ilc co'Iected a number of people called Sokas and established them near 
Milam and built a temple in honour of Sakya. In the time of Sonpati Soka, who 
tired at Madkot, the rente to Hnudos by the Madknwa river which was need by 
the pcopl of Athaai, was opened and much gold was acquired by him. This route 
has since fallen into disuse owing to the acenmnintion of snow and the dtlbris of 
avalanches. Those events occurred before the time of the Katydri Rdjas and In 
cou se of time the Sokas also disappeared. They were followed by the ancestors 
of the present Hilamw&Is, who came from Tiliet into the valley in this manner. 
They s ly that they are of Rajput origin and that their fathers served one of the 
Garbwal Rajas who gave them Jula in Badhin in jdyfr, and hence th^ were 
called Bfiwats. One of thiec went through Mal&ri of Niti into Hundos and an* 
tered the service of the Surajbansi Baja of Hundes. Here he remained for a time^ 
and being fond of the cliase wandered over the hills towards the south in pursnit 
of game. One day he followed a wild cow from early mom to evening and sair 
It disappear at the conflncnce of the Qnnka and the Gori, and accepting this as n 
good omen the Bawat much fatigued with the chase called the place Mi>d6nga^ 
and built there the village of Milam, the inhabitants of which arc known to the 
present day as Bawats or Sokas. 

Such is the only tradition that exists regarding the early set* 
tleinents in Juh&r. As to the Niti valley, the tradition is that the 
branch of the Ratyuri dynasty who subsenuently occupied the 
Katydr valley was originally established in Jyotirdh^m* or Joshi- 
math on the Dhauli, the river of Niti. There are no indications 
or traditions of any Amazonian kingdom in the valley, and we 
must boiarch for it across the passes in Tibet. 

The Chinese name of the Amazonian kingdom was Kinchi, and 
The Amazonian king- M. JuUen makes ISampaha which lay to the west 

of it the same as Mo-lo-ao or Malasa, which 
was some 2,000 U or 333 miles to the north of Lo~hou~lOf the modern 
Lahai. H wen Thsang describes the journe}' from Lahdl to lUulasa as 
difBcult and attended by an ioy pierciug wind so often described by 

* From mi, man and diiiioir, rncampiai-gronud or reating^place. * Ths 

place where the great Jjfotir finp, emblem of Ifoiiiwleo, was established. 

68 
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trarellers in ibe Himalaya and snow-storms. This clearly brings ns 
ftoross the snowy rar;;o to the trans-HimAlaran valley of the Satlaj. 
In D’Aiiville’s reprodnction of the Jesuits’ map of Tibet this tract 
is marked as Sanke Somton and lies to the west of Tchoumourti or 
Chamurti, a district and town of the modern pNdri. The country 
lying between the Ganges and the Matchou or Knrn&li is called 
!Nacra Somtou in the same map. yNtiri is celebrated for its mines 
of gold and is bounded on the north by Khuteii and on the east by 
Tibet proper. The Yisbnu-Puratia^ in its prophetic chapters declares 
that the Kanakas or Kunas will possess the Amazon country {Stri- 
and that called Mushika. The Vayu Puruna reads Bhok- 
shyaka or Bhokhyaka for MAshika and others read Budiika. AYilson 
writes :—‘‘ 8tri-rajt/a is usually placed in Bhot. It May, perhaps, 
here designate Malabar, where polyandry equally prevails. Md- 
shika or the country of thieves was the pirate coast, of the Konkan.” 
Inthoi7d^*o Taranganij Lalitaditya (730A.D.) is said* to have erected 
a statute of I^rihari in tlio Stri Bajya, showing that il was near 
Kashmir ; hut in the Chinese annals'* we have a record which corro¬ 
borates the statement of IIwen Thsang and proves that the Amazo¬ 
nian kingdom lay in Tibet and was a reality. From it we learn that 
there was a tribe in Eastern Tibet know'ii as the Nu-wang from the 
fact of their being ruled by n woman. !•. the Tung history they 
are called Tung-Nu or Easlern-Nu, to dihtillgui^h them from a 
tribe possessing similar institutions to the w<‘St. They are first 
mentioned in the Korthern history, and in the Sui hi-tory nn aeoount 
is given of an embassy from the Eastern-Nu in 58G A. U., in which 
it is stated that:— 

" The people in each Bneecuire reipm make a woman their prince. The lur- 
nameof the aorervign iaSupi Tliey build cities in the mountuina with h< uaea of 
m.onj atories, the aorercigu’a honae having nine, in which there arc several iinn- 
druda ul female attendants and a court is held every fire Hays. The mcr, having' 
nothing todo with the government only fight and cultivate the lan'l. Buih men and 
women paint their faeoi of many colours. Thi y live principa^y by hunting and 
the weather is very cold. The natural pruducts are copper and giild ore. ci mi abar» 

' Wilson, IX., 9SS. * As. Bes XV., 49. The hightamlsof Tibet hare 

always been noioiions for the wandering bands of thieves that infe.t the u. In 
tto Mahfcbharata the Kankas snd Kbxsaa are mentioned os b inging presents to 
the P&ndavssof paiptUku gold which was socaMed because it wii« collecte i by ants, 
pipiliia,ia allosion to the bm rows of the miners in the Tibetan gold-flelda, 
* Dr. Bashe’l, J. R. A. S, XIL.,Sftl. It is possible that in Sursnia-gotra we hsve 
the origin of the Savaroa- bhumi and If inuiya>miya of (he Pursnss. Ifost of th» 
gald imported from Tibet comsf by this roots to the present day. 
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iimtk) 7 akf and two breeda of hofioti in aldU'.on to lilt inabanduoa, whldt they 
carrj to India and gala nneh bj the traffic. They have-had Iceonent wan with 
Tangboiang and with India. When the queen diea they collect a largo aum of gold 
money ami aelect from her family two clerer women, of which one ia made the 
queen and the other the leoner suvereign. * * Toe title of the queen ia Pinchin 
and of the female miniatera of atate ia Kaopiili. * * The aona take tlie anriuuae 
of the mother. Iho written charaetcra are the aarae aa thoee of India and the 
elerenth Chiocae month ia the beginning of their year. * * At*tha bulai of 
their oovercign aereral tens of the gnat miniatera and re'atiree are batted at tha 
eame timr*. In the p'-iiod Wn-te (gl8<CS0 A.D.) the queen named Tang pang lltat 
aent enroya with tribute. Sime the year 74S A.D they elected a man oa mlec 
and a lew years afterwards tlic state wia absorbed by Lhdaa.” 

There is therefore no need to doubt bhe statements of Hvreib 
Thsaiig or the tradi.ious of the Indians regarding this Amazonian 
kingdom, sinoe it was not until sume time after the visit of Hweti 
Thsang to Brahinapura that the western Ohiang sabiuilted to Lfaksa, 
as will be seen from the following short sketch of Tibetan history at 
this time. 

The country to which the name Tibet is now applied appears 
Tibet from Chinese ^ke Chinese annals of the Yang dynasty 

(from 618 A.D) as Tufan, which should 
be read Tn-po; hence in au inscription at Lhtsa dated in 822 A.D 
we find the native Tibetan name for the country * Bod* ren* 
dered in Chinese by * Fan.’ ^ In the records of the Tatar Liaos 
who reigned in northern China in the latter part of the eleventh 
century Tibet is oulled T’a-pot’4, in which the latter sylla* 
bie represents Bod. During the Ming dynasty the name was 
changed to WussUtsang from the two principal provinoes dbus 
and ytsang, hence the modern name Weitsaug. The word /isi or 

* western* is also applied to tl.e country: hence /isi-fsang and Asi-fun, 
and the people are called Tupote and Tangkute. The European 
name is deiived from the Arabic through the Mongol in the foma 
Tibet which occurs in the travels of the merohant Sulaiman as 
early as 851 A.D. During the Han dynasty Tibet was ooou- 
pied by a number of tribes called Khiang or Chiang,* and 
towards the close of the fourth century a number of these were 
united together under Huti^pusuyeh,^ chief of the Fa*obiang, and 

> Baahell, J. B. A. S., Xit., 4S8 : h« ahowa, aa Bemusat had remarked, that 
the oliaracter for * fan' ia a phonetio which haa tho two a-inada * fun' and * jmw 

* The uama Chiang la compoe^ uf the chaiactera for • man* and ^abeem* Indkat* 

log tbdi pretorel character. * Hia deoceadaota were ealled l’a*fsa, their 

aamaoM beiog runyek. 
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fonned Che ondens of the hioj^om of Tibet. iTnder the T&ng 
djDAStjr who ruled until the end of the ninth century the new 
kingdom was called Tu-fan, pronounced Tu-po and equivalent to 
Tu«bod. The first direct communication of the Tibetans with China 
was in 634 A.D., when Ohitsun;;lungstan, the Tsanpu of Lhiksa, sent 
an embassy to China and in 641 A.D. received a daughter of the 
Emperor in marriage and introduced Chinese customs at his court. 
On the death of Siliditya king of Magndha one of his ministers 
vrarped the throne and plundered the Chinese envoy Wang Yuniitse, 
who was returning with presents for his master. Wang applied for 
assistanoe to the Tibetans, who led 1,200 chosen warriors and 7,000 
NepAlese horsemen to India and captured the offender and brought 
him prisoner to the imperial capital in 648 A.D. Lungstan died in 
650 A.D.and w'as succeeded by his grandson, under whom the Tibetan 
kingdom was firmly established. The Chiang tribes who had hitherto 
stood aloof were glad to connect themselves with the rising power 
at Lb&sa and the hostile Tnkuhnn^ were driven out of the country 
(666A.D). The Tibetans now more than held their own ogainst China 
and defeated successive armies sent against them. On the east their 
anthority extended to Ssuchiien ; on the west to KasbgAr ; on the 
north to the Tuohueh or Turkish country, and on the south to 
Polomen or Magadha, apparently used as a generic name fur India. 
All these successes were gained by a family of hereditary ministers 
or mayors of the palace, the Inst of whom was executed by the IVanpti 
Chiunbailung in 699A.D. Cbinnhsilung himself died during an expe-. 
dition against NepAland India* in 703 A.O. 


Osoma deEorosi gives from Tibetan sources a list of kings of 
witi ga ftV Tthi*- Tibet commencing with the Tsanpu Nyd- 

kbrf, an Indian refngee prince of the family 
of the Lichchhavis of VaisAli* an<l the repnted founder or at least the 
great restorer of the Pon religion. The LicbchhsTis were deter- 
mined opponents of SAkya and were Snrajbansi Eshairiyas by 
Inrthi and thus the Johar tradition of a Rajput race in Tibet is 
eoufirmed. ^Die emigration to Tibet took place according to M» 
Csoma in B.C. 250, and this dynssty of Indian origin ruled there* 


> An aastern Tltor imee aettlrd near SokittM (f.p. 8f7.) • The •nine 

iMord fives an iatereeting aocouot the wmcs between Chine and Tibet np le 
SSS A.O., hat «e have nothing to do with this tore. * Near Patna. Cana. 

Afoh. !•» 4S> LadiAi L aas en . lU., 774. lathe tcipple of J&tMwar» beyoad 
Alwoia tbare Is a bieta iaiage oi^ a Poa Itdifa. 
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Sroojif h TsRn «Qatnpo, wbo ascended' the throne in 629>80 A.D., is 
represented as a great conqueror, a religionn reformer and a pioneer 
of civilisation in Tibet, and can be no other than the Chitsnnglung- 
Stan of the Chinese records, who removed the seat of government 
from the Tarinng valley to Lh&sa and married a daughter of the 
Emperor of China. The following list of kings occur in the Chi> 
nese annals :— 

Hulipusnyeh, chief of the Fa-chiang, to whose family belonged 
Fanni or Supuyeh who was a boy in 414 A.D., and succeeded in 
establishing the nucleus of a state in 425 A.D. After him reigned 
a sovereign named H^^ah8itnngmo. Tungmo begat Totntu : Tutn 
begat Chiel.lishil’jo; Chiehli begat Pmnungjo: Pumung l>egat 
Cbusnjo: Chusii begat Lnntsansu : Lnntsiin begat . Obitsunglnng- 
tsan, also called Chisamung and styled Fuyehshih. He was a 
minor when he ascendeu the throne iu 630 and died 650 A.D. 
Cbiisnng was succeeded by bis grandson Chilipapu, a minor who 
deceased in 679 A.D., and was folhiwed by his son only eight years 
of age, Cbiiinh Hung, who died in 703 A.D. The next Tsaiipa 
was Chilisniuugliesihtsan Chilisotsan, aged seven, who died in 
755 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Suhsilungliehtsan, who took 
Ch'angan, the then capital of China, in 763 A.D. We find Chili- 
tsan surnamed Hulnli reigning in 780 and succeeded by his eldest 
son Tsuohihchien in 797. He died in 798 and was succeeded by 
his unnamed brother who died in 804 and by another who died in 
816, when Eolikotsu succeeded with the title Yitai. The lust named 
died in 838 and was succeeded by his brother Tamo, who died in 842, 
when the infant Chilihu of the house of Lin and nephew of the consort 
of Tamo was set up by one party and civil war ensued. Shangkunje 
declared himself Tsunpu in 849and peiished in battle with theUignra 
in 866 A.D. These names may be compared with those given* from 
mbetan sources by M. Csoma, M. Klaproth and Surat Chander Das. 

The kingdom of Kiu-pi-ehoanjf-na, which M. Julien renders by 

Govisana, lay 400 li or 67 miles to the 

^ ***** 8oath>east of Mad&war.' It was about 2,000 

t Lsswb i.e i aLlohehhsvi orinoe ruled st this time in Nf>pA1 (Mim. L,4A7)t 
the earijr date given t i the tlr»t Llchciihavl prioov be ween wbnui and Uroogoiaa 
0.iui|io there were omy thiny-oiie reigns (S7s«l‘<rar |) is very dountfuL 
* Tibeta»Oramnisr.p. ISO: Thomss’e Priniiep, 11., SSS>9U: Klaproth’s *Teh- 
leeux bistoriqnea,* p. 185 > Alphabetam Tibetanom of Qeorgins, Borne, 17M. 
* Voy des Pdl., 11., fSi t AI4m. 1., siSt Cona. Ane. Geogh., M7. 
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li ot 334 miles in circait and the capital was about 15 li or 2| 
miles in circuit. The city waa built on an elevated site difficult 
of access and was surrountied by groves, tanks and fish-ponds. 
There was a numerous population of simple and rustiu habits. The 
soil was fertile and resembled that of Aiaddwar, Iklany devoted 
themselves to litf-ratiire and the practice of religious virtues, but 
many were still followers of the Brahtnanical faith. There were 
two monasteries occupied by one humlred monks who studied the 
H{oaj6na-stttra8 and one temple of the gods. The larger of the 
two monasteries was close to the city and possessed a stupa about 
two hundred feet high built by Asoka to mark the place where for 
the space of a month Buddha expounded the law. Close by was a 
place where the four past Buddhas bad been accustomed to take 
exercise, and near it were two stupas erected to cover the nails and 
hair of Buddha. Four hundred li or 67 miles to the south-east lay 
the kingdom of O-hi-tchi ia-lo or Ahichhatra. General Cunning¬ 
ham ident.fies Qovisana with the old fort near the village of Ujain 
one mile to the east of K^shipur in the Tar6i district. The true 
bearing of Kashi pur from Madawar is east south-east, and by the 
road he travelled General Cunningham makes the distance 66 
miles. He abo states the position of Kdshipiir will agree with 
its bearing from Ahichhatra, the next place visited by Hw'en 
Thsang and of which the site is well established. K&shipur itself 
was founded by Kdsliiudth Adhikdri as late as 1718 A.D., and the 
old fort is called after tite name of the nearest village. The 
circuit of the fort and the rains in its immediate neighbourhood 
is very nearly the same as that given by Hwen Thsang, and 
there are numerous groves, tanks and fiah-ponds around the place. 
Oue of these known as the Drona-sdgar is still a favourite place of 
resort for pilgrims going to visit the sacred shrines in the snowy 
range. We would, however, identify Govissua with the rains 
near Dhikuli some 22 miles to the north of Kdshipur on the river 
Bdmganga, and which subsequently formed the site of the winter 
residence of both Katydris and Chanda. The elevated position of 
this site and the presence of remains sufficient to account for the 
existence of a stnpa and other buildings as well as its identification 
in popular tradition with the ancient city of Vairdt-pdtan lend 
great weight to this View, but until these ^uinr are more closely 
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examined this point cannot be decided, and in the meantime General 
Oanningham's identification may be allowed to stand. Wo have 
now to leave the pleasant pages of Hwen Thsang and for many cen¬ 
turies be content to grope our way amidst the traditions half fact 
and half fable that have survived. 


Sankara Ach&rja. 


Buddhism, as we have seen, was fairly established in Kumaon 

Annihilation of Bud* 1^*® seventh century, but between the 
^****“* date of Hwen Thsang's visit towards the 

middle of the seventh century and the period iu which Sankara 
Ach&rya flourished such changes occurred that after his time hardly 
a single Buddhist temple remained in the Kumanu Him&laya. 
The local tradition is distinct on this point, and it follows that if 
the institutions established by Sankara survive to the present day, 
the Buddhists must have suceuiiibed either before his time or 
through his influence. In another chapter we shall give some 
account of bis life and writings, and here we shall review the 
evidence as to the age in which ho lived, which is so intimately 
connected with that strange upheaval of the old religion and the 
dispersion of its opponents. W’ilson, in the preface to the first 
edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, notices many of the state¬ 
ments made regarding the age of Sankara. 
From liiin^ we leant that the Kaddli Brah¬ 
mans who follow the teaching of Sankara declare that he Jived 
some two thousand years ago; others place him about the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, or in the third or fourth century after 
Christ, or as co.itemporary with Tiru Vikramadeva, sovereign of 
Skandapura in the Dakhin in 17b A.D. The people of the Sriu- 
gngiri or Sringeri math on the edge of the western ghdte in the 
Mysure territory, of which Sankara himself was the second 
mahuiit, assign him an antiquity of 1,600 years. Wilson gives 
a list of the mshnnts uf this institutiou showing twenty^seven 
descents from Sankara, and allowing a qnsvter of a century te 
mahunt, a period of 675 years should elapse from the fonoder, but 
as Wilson could not determine the date when the list closed he did 
not attach any importance to the result. Dr. Barnell in writing of 
the time of Hwen Thsang (640 A. D.) incidentally states, * as the 
Brahmanical system of Sankara sprung npiu the next half centoiy/ 
> JPor detaiU and references, see Wilsqa's Works, I., tOOi V., ISSt XXL, S. 
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ibns mnking the great reformer live in the end of the seventh 
oentuiy. Williams in his dictionary gives the dates 650-74(1 
A.D. The Vaishnava Brahmans in Malnhar place Sankara in the 
tenth oentnrv. Or. Tavlor in bis tranolaiion of the Prabodha 
Chaiuirodaya thinks that it’ we pla(*e liiin about 900 A.D., we shall 
not be fur from the truth, and both Colebrouke* and Ranimohnn Roy 
refer him to 1000 A.D. The latter writer, who was a diligent stu¬ 
dent of Hankaru*s works, elsewhere infers that “ from a CMbmlation 
of the spiritual generations of the followers of Sankara Sw4mi from 
his time up to this date, he se'^ms to have lived between the seventh 
and eighth ceuturies of the Christian era.** The Kerala Utpatti,* 
devoted to the history of Malabar, makes Sankara contempf»rary 
with Cheruman Perumal, a prince who granted many privileges 
to Christians and founded Calicut. According to Scaliger, Calicut 
was founded in 907 or following another authority in 825 A.D. 
Wilson in one place assigns haukara to the end of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century A.D., and in another place writes 
that subseqaent inquiry has failed to add auy reasons to those 
assigned by him for his prtipoeed inference, but it has offered 
nothing to invalidate or weaken the conclusion arrived at. Weber* 
placM Sankara in about the eighth century.** 


lu the local history of Nepal* we have an interesting record of 


Bankars In Kei it. 


the traditions that have anrvived regarding 
Sankara Acbdrya’a visit to that comitry 


which may throw some light on the local traditions respecting 


him in Knmaon. On the death of Brikhadeva Burma, his brother 


B&14rohana Deva was regent of Nepal, and at this lime Sankara 
Achkrya visited the valley in pursuit of the Buddhists. Here he 
found that all the four castes were of that religion: some lived in 
Tihirss as Bliiksbos; some were Srivakas, also living in Vihkras ; 
tome were Tintrikas called Achkryas and some were Grihastbas, 
aise following the Buddhist religion. There were no learned men 
Mi when some of the Grihastha Aoh&iyas endeavoured to meet 
lisa in argument, they were soon defeated. 

t lo the prtlMW to tho DSjabhlta* * As. Bes. ▼.,8. * Htst. 

iii.lit..|i.Sl, wbioli prcsonablj fives the latest tesnlts on this Mibjset. Weber 
writes t—** Henkarsli date bee not, onforSnnelely, been more aaennitely deter¬ 
mined ns vet. Be pataeii at the mma time for a teslons idvemiy of the itnd- 
dhiati,MM 1« tberewie enHoda Seiva orlbilower of tiiva., Jo hia works, bowever, 
headpeemM a' wvnbippar riE Visadav^ whmn he puts forward as ..the real 
temraailsB or fe prmeatattv e of BrAlma,” * wright*e Nepdl, lit. 
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*' Some uf them fled and seme were put to death. Some who would not al« 
low that thej were defeated were also killed. Wherefore manj confeaeed that 
thoj were Tanquisbed, though in reality not eouTlpced that they were in error. 
Theae ho ordered to do hinaa (».«., to Bucrifice aminalii), which is in direct oppoii* 
tiou to the teneteot the Buddhist religion. He likewise compelled the Bhikshunls 
or nuns to raarryf and forced the QrihasthaB to share the knot of hair on the 
crown of their heads when performing the cidra-Asrsia, or flrst sharing of the 
bead. Thus he placed the Banaproatlias (ascetics) and Grihasthaa on the same 
footing. He also put a stop to many of their religious ceremonies and out their 
-Bi-ahmanical threads. There were at that time 84,000 works on the Buddhist 
religion, which he searched for and destroyed. He then went to the Manichdra 
mountain, to destroy the Buddhists there. Six times the goddess Mani Jogini 
raised siunns and |ircrciitcd his ascending the mountains, but the serenth time 
he sneceeded. He tlien decided that Mahftkila, who was a Buddha and abhorred 
hinaa, should have itiiim.tl.s sacrifleed to him. Mani Jogini or Ugra-tarini was 
named by him Bajra Jogini. Having thus overcoii^ the Bndahists, he 
introduced the Saiva religion in the place of'that of Quddha * * Sankara 
thas destroyed the Buddliist religion aud allowed none to follow it: bathe was 
obliged to leave B tud lhainirgis in some places as priest of temples, when he 
found that no other persons would b« able to propitiate the gods placed in them 
by great Bunddhsmargis.’* 

When the children of some of these BanddhamArgi priests were 
desirous of perfunning the chiird-k irma^ or ceremony of shaving the 
head, they are reported to have said:—“ Bankara has destroyed the 
Banddhamdrgfs. fie has turned out the Bauddhamdrgi-grihastha 
Brahmans who hitherto worshipped Pasiipati and has appointed 
in their stead Brahmans from tlie Dakhin and those Bauddha- 
mdrgfs who have accepted Sankara's doctrines have been made 
priests of Quhjisware and other places.'* Our fathers obeyed not, 
but worshipped the old deities as before. Are we to abandon the 
gods of our forefathers and follow Sankara's direction to perform 
the ehAra-hariMf without which we cannot undertake the duties 
of an Aclidrya ? In this dilemma, they consulted the Bhikshus who 
had married the Bhikshunis at Sankara's command, and were told 
tliat the people of that place remained silent throughfear of Sankara, 
but ha d kept the truth in their hearts. They had, however, been 
visited with goitre as a punishment for their faintheartedness, and 
it was the dnty of all who could do so to leave at once a place where 
the worship of their old deities was not permitted them. Acoord- 
inn^^cT' emigrated to Pingala Bahdl and, appoinHug Bhikslius 
toiiiUaw the Tantra Shkstras, made a rale that each in turn siKudd 
take charge of the image of Sdkya ( Bnddlui). 

69 
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The researches of Wilson and Hodgson show ns that this 
is a fair representation of what actually took place in Nopiil, 
and there is no reason to believe that the expulsion of the 
BuddJiist priests from Knmaon took place either at a different 
time or at other hands. The nniversal tradition is that San¬ 
kara came into Knmaon and drove out the Buddhists and 
unbelievers and restored the ancient religion. Kum&rila Bhatta, 
the predecessor of Sankara, was equally with him a rigid 
maintainer of the orthodox faith and is credited with being the 
principal leader in the exterminating crusade waged against 
the Buddhists and heretics of all classes. Sankara was ably aided 
by Ud&yana Ach&rya and the Saiva and Yaishnava princes, who 
from political motives were only too glad to assist in and profit by 
the destruction of those who had usurped the fairest provinces of 
Hindustdn. As we shall see hereafter, the worship of Vfisudeva or 
Bdsdeo as the representat ive on earth of the great god was re<^tab- 
lished by Sankara. In Runiaon, as in Nep41, Sankara displaced the 
Banddbamdrgi priests of Fasnpati at Keddr and of Nirdyana at 
Badrindth and in their place introduced priests from the Dakhin, 
whose successors still manage the affairs of those temples. To 
keep up the prestige of his new arrangements, Sankara through 
his followers preached everywhere the efficacy of pilgrimage to the 
holy shrines and doubtless the facility of communication and the 
influx of orthodox pilgrims to Badnri and Keddr prevented* a 
relapse into Buddhism in Knmaon, whilst the absence of communi¬ 
cation with the plains led to a revival of the friendly feeling 
between the followers of the two religions in Nepdl which has 
continued to exist to the present day. So far therefore as 
we can see, the dispersion or absorption the Buddhists in 
Knmaon was due to the efforts of Sankara towards the end 
of the seventh or beginning of tlie eighth centniy of our era, and 
that this must have been accompanied by considerable political 
disturbances may be inferred from the history of all other 
similar revolutions. 

The Katyfiris, regarding whom we have already had something 
to record, were, according to local tradition, the ruling family in 

*TIiebeltof (xelnslTe Bralimanliai livt ttetween elte Kill oa tba east 
(or potlmp* the KnrnAli) and tlw Iotis on the wevt. which raiitaiuthi great 
pigrUu rvatee. Orthodox/ hi bete raiUpaat and rerj proitahle. 
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EointoB both before and after the great religious oataoljsm of (be 
Kot/firls. eighth century. After the time of Sankara 

we find them in the valley of Uie Alaknan- 
da at Joshiinath in Garhwkl. There is nothing to show how they 
settled there, bat from what we have recorded we may consider 
them as one of the many petty dynasties at this time ruling in 
Garhwih The Eat 3 rdris of the Katydr valley traced back their 
origin to Joshimath and every exbting branch of the family traces 
back its origin to Katydr. The ancient temple of Bdsdeo at 
Joshiinath is said to be the oldest of all and also to bear the name 
of the first of the Eatydri kings.^ If in connection with the fact 
that Yisudeva was the name given by Sankara to the form of the 
Supreme being whose worship he pnncipally inculcated we remem¬ 
ber that the Eatydris in the few inscriptions that have come down 
to us are recorded as devoted followers of the Brahmanical religion, 
we may safely assume that they belonged to the raling power that 
came forward and aided Sankara in his reforms, and therefore en- 
joved the political advantages which accrued from the suppression 
of the monasteries and the spoiling of the Bauddha families. In 
fact, the earliest traditions record that the possessions of these 
Joshimath Eatydris extended from tiie Satlaj as far as the Gan* 
daki and from the snow to the plains induding tiie whole of 
Rohilkfaand. 

The cause of the emigration from Joshimath to the Estydr 
valley is told in the foUowing legend:— 

**A deMMidant of Bisdee went to hunt in the |anglM one day. and daring 
hie ebMnee Vishna, in hie man-lion inoamation as Nar-Slnha, taking the shape 
of a man, visited the paiaoa and asked the wife of the absent prince for food. 
The Bini gave She man enongh to eat and after eeting he ley down on the 
Baja’* When the Baja retnrned from the ehaae and found a stranger 
atirnp on hie hed. he drew hie sword and itmek him on the arm, bat lol instead 
et blood,eiilfc flowed forth from the wound. ThoBeja was terrified at theomea 
end called h» Bdnitoeonnaeleodsheaaid:—'*NodonUtbieteatfriie; wbjdld 
jou strike him?** The Baja then addreaeed Mer>Shiha and ashed that hleerlme 
alsht be pwtisbed. On this the deity disdoeed himself and ealdt*-**! am Her- 
Sinha. 1 was pldkaed with thee and therefore came to thy darbir: now thy fSwIt 
shall ba penlehed in thia iriae t timn rimlt leave tUs ptimaant flees ^yotirdhlm 
end go into Eeiyir and titers estehliah thy home. Bemember ShaS thia weend 

s In this eonnsettott wa saay recaB to miitd Sbe Devetietin Vdmtdeve, Hm 
third of the Tethshka hln«s of Keahmir. The Ealyari Bsja w aa styled 8kt 
MdOm Oiririf Ck«tni OMreweei. 
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whieli thoa Iwrt given me shall also be seen on the image in my temple, and 
when that image shall fall to pieces and the hand shall no more remain, thy 
honse shall fall to ruin and thy dynasty shall disappear from amongst the 
princes of the world.** 

So sajiog Nar*Sinha departed and was no more seen by the 
Raja. Another story makes Sankar4ch&rya the unwelcome visitor 
to the B&ni whilst her husband Basdeo was engaged in his ablulioas 
at Vishnupray&g. Stripped of its embellishments the story would 
seem to show that the descendants of Basdeo were obliged to 
abandon Joshimalh owing to religions quarrels. The preferential 
worship of Siva and Vishnu began to be taught even by the im¬ 
mediate followers of Sankara and soon led to dissensions, the history 
pf which will be related elsewhere. 

The immediate result of the interview wi:h Nar-Sinha was tbat 
the Baja set out for the valley of the Oomati* and near the present 
Tillage of Baijn&th founded a city which be called after tbe war¬ 
like son of Mahadeo by tbe name Kirtti- 
Kirttiheyapara. keyapura. He found there the ruins of an 

old town named Karhlrpur and used the materials for rebuilding 
the temple to Karttikeya and also for constructing wells, reservoirs 
and bazars. The question whether the dynasty gave its name to 
the valley which ever afterwards was known as Katydr or the 
valley gave its name to the family who ruled in it is of some im¬ 
portance in our researclies. Tbe name Katynr may he derived from 
tbat of the capital city, the Pali form of which would be Kattikeya- 
pura, easily shortened into Kattiky^ra and Raty^ra, but it appears 
equally probable that tbe resemblance between the name SatyAra 
ai^ that of their capital city is pnrely accidental. The dynasty 
most have had a tribal name long before R&rttikeyapura was ooon- 
pied, and it would be contrary to all precedent tbat this should be 
exchanged for a corrupted form of the name of their new capital city. 
It n therefore much more likely that the dynasty gave timir tribal 
name to the valley and that ibis name was Kator or Katyiir. Borne 
have endeavoured to connect thi« name with the Sarsjbansi tribe of 
Ki^t^iriya Bajpdts, who gave their name to tbe tract subaequently 
known as Bcdnlkhand, but this snggestiem is opposed to all that we 
know regarding that clan of ^jpilts imd is entirely nneapported 

^ JtdW Uw gvja 
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bjr any received tradition either in the hills or in the plains. Most 
probably as we have seen, we have to look in a very different 
direction for the origin of the name Ratyuri and that it b 
derived from the royal race of Ratffre, and in this connection 
it may be remurked that Karttikeya was a favonrite deity of the 
Tiiruslika princes of Rai>hinir and occurs in the form Skanda 
on their coins. 


The only actual records of the Katydris that have come down 

to us consist of six inscriptions, five of which are grants engraved 

. on copper and one is a similar record in- 

I&icnptioiis* ^ * 

scribed on stone. The lost belongs to the 

temple of Siva as Yyaghreswar (the tiger-lord) or Vakeswar (the 

lord of eloquence) situated at the junction of the Qomati and Sarju 

in Patti Katydr of Kumaon. The slab on which the writing is 

inscribed is, unfortunately, much injured, especially in the right 

lower corner, where the date has been obliterated. It records tbe 

grant by Sri Bhfideva Deva of a village and land to the temple of 

Yyaghreswar and gives the names of seven Rajas, the ancestors of 

the donor,* as follows 


I. Bawtatona Dera 
f. Kbarppara Dero. 

S. Kaijinr&ja Dera. 

4. Tribhuvanarijii Deva. 


5. Nimbarata Deva. 

6. lahtarana Dera. 

7. Laiitjawara Dera. 

8. Bhudera Dera. 


The following is a tentative translation* of this, insciiption 
made from copies furnished by Mr. Traill : — 

Bdgeswar Inscription, 

Bleaaing and aali^tadon. On the aonthem part of tliia boantlfnl tempts, the 
rojai Unease is inscribed bj learned persona. 

Bow down at the foot of Paradera placed at the gate called Bfnfijuuiatl at 
Pavopidadata in the rlllsse of Hinya which destroys the nets of animals. 
There was s rsja named Masantana Deva who was a king of kinga moat rener* 
able and wealthy. In his wife^ tho qnnen named Siijywisrinevha, who knew no 
one bat her hosband, was conceived a raja who waa also a king of ktngs, tberich¬ 
est, the most respected of hie time, worthy to be trnsted and prooperouswho 
■et apart aocemaifely prorleiona for the wor^ip of Parameewara and eansed 
■ererat pnblio roada to be cooitrncted leading to Jayanhlabhhfcti ead who pro¬ 
vided fragrant sabetaace^ floweret Incense, lafjips and cdntmmite far Bsgbreswain 

ij.flu 6.Ben., .VII., M8«. 1%e names in the text dilferirotu those giyao In 

the Jonmal of the Aetette Society, hot as theijrwere tak«a oa tbe sfiot Bodn- 
detta Peat, n competent Sanskrit eeholer, 1^<gr are retained hkre la p*ai«ywwt So 
those taken from the copy. •By SarodaPreeidaChakxarerttL • 
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2>era io Ambalipallka and who wu the protector in battie t who, moraorer, 
gare fragrant .wibatanoea, flowers, fte., and the Tillage naaed Sameawara Grama 
which hia father had granted to the Yaialmaraa for worship of the aborementioned 
god. Who erected baildinga on the aide of the public roada. Aa long aa the aon 
and moon exiata so long dtall there hia rirtoons deeda exiat. 

Bia ami was Eharpara Dera, the king of kinga, respectable and wealthj; in 
hia wife^ « • * much derotod to him, waa bom Adhidiiaja, 

who was moat wcalthj, respectable and learned. Of his queen Ladhdha Deri, 
who lored her husband dearlj, was bom Tribhurana Baja Dera, who waa actire, 
rich, honorable and inMllgent. He gare two drosaa of a fruitful field named 
NIya in the Tillage Jajakfllabhutika to the abore god and also ordered the fra* 

m 

grant substances, fisc., produced in it, to be employed In the wor&hip of the same 
god. It is also worthy to be known that he waa the intimate friend of the aon of 
the Kirita who gaTe two and a half dronat laud to the abore'mentioned god and 
to the god Oambiyaplnda. Another son of Adhidhaja gaTe one droaa of land to 
the god Bahirake and moreorer caused a grant of two bighaa of land to be en- 
graTed on a atone in the Sambat year 11. He also gave one drama of land to the 
gud Baghreswara and fourteen parcela of land to Cbiindalniinda Debi and he esta¬ 
blished a frapa (J^adi or well) in honour of the former. All these tracts of land 
bare been consecrated to the god Baghreswara for his worship. 

There waa another BIja named Nunrarata who was possessed of compassion, 
sincerity, truth, strength, good dispositiona, heroism, magnanimity. Intellect, polite¬ 
ness and good character, of a charming person, adorned with morals and with sere- 
ral eminent qualities, actire in conqneri ng by the force of bis bow held in hand, 
and boro for worshipping the lily feet of the owner of Nandana and Amarivati, who 
acquired fame by the force of hia arms through tlie farour of Dnrjadhl, who wears 
matted hairs on his lied up with the pearls of hia crown resembling a crescent 
and lllaminatod with tb«} purest water of Ganga, which confers ten million beau¬ 
ties which head of matted hair robs other radiant substances of their lustre by its 
many large, dear and beautiful jewels and bright lesarc flowers on which play 
the black snakes. He subdued all his enemies and his colour waa like gold, his fair 
body was always bent down with respect for the worehlp of all gods, Daityat, men 
and learned peraon% and bis fame Is song ererywhere as derlTed from the perform¬ 
ance of yapyat. 

Hia aon IstoTsna Dera bora from the chief of his queens, Dssn Deri, who 
loTCd him dearly, was a king of kings, rich, respectable and learned. His con Lalita 
Sura Dera waa boro of his wife Dhara Deri, who was much deroted to him, who 
was also a king cf kings, wealthy, rei^peoted, intelligent and in all respects a hero. 
BQs son Bhfidera Dera waa bom of his wife Liya Deri, who lored much her hns- 
fam<l. He also was king of kings, a xealons worshiiqicr of Brahma, an enen<y of 
B«dki Srarsaa, a lofwer d troth, tieb, beantlfnl, Icunwd, oontinuaily engaged in 
tdi|$easobeerTanoesaada|dsonns«rtrliomKilloonldnotapprpadi: whose cfM 
wsrobMhdfal mr Mas tUlcs and quids, the of whoee hands resembled yoimg 
twigs vitpfls ears wsro frsquciitiiy troaMed by tbe sonnd of jewels-of the crowns 
of BljMidb» bosr«dlMlBtt weftpog,MroyUdhukiMas,w^ 

feat iosjtmbloil tbo oolow.diwit ^ gfi^ penstont to bU laronrito attrod^ 
sals.- Hi ■ • . • • ^ 
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Four of the copper-plate are preserved in the t6m|i1e of 

^ . Pandiikeswar near Badrin^th, and of these 

an u cswar p a es. contain the fifth, sixth and seventh 

names of the BAgeswar inscription. The first of these two records 
the grant in the 21 st 3 'ear of the Vijaya-Tdjya^ or * realm of victory,* 
of certain villages in Goranna Sdri to N&r&yana Bhntt^raku by 
Liilitesvara Deva* at the instigation of his queen Sdma Devi. The 
civil minister was Vijaka and the minister of war was Aryyata 
and the writer Qanga Bhadro. The second of the two plates is 
dated in the 22 ad year of the same era and records a similar grant 
to the same personage, Nnr^yana Ghatturnka, * who is revered by the 
scholarly men of Garuda-asrama.’ The officials subscribing the 
grant are the same and the place intended is the village of Tapuban 
on the left bank of the Alaknaiida above Joshimath, where there 
are still the remains of numerous temples and one of the places of 
pilgrimage connected with Badrindth. There are but three names 
mentioned in these two plates and these are :— 

Nimbarata and his queen KIthd Devi. 

I 

Ishtagana Dora and hia queen Deaa (V^) Devi. 

Lalitaadra Deva and his queen S&ma Devi. 

Both these grants are dated from Kftrttikeyapura. 

Two other plates from Pandukeswar introduce us to a separate 

_ , series of names intimately connected with 
Second series of Bajas. r .1 e it 

the last which are further confirmed by a 

similar grant made by the same princes to the temple of Bdleswar 

in eastern Knmaon. The first of the plates of this new list is dated 

from Kdrttikeyapurn in the 5th year of the pravarddkamdna 

Vtjaya'td^yn, Sanivat 5. It is addressed to the officials of the 

Esala district by Oesata Deva and recon Is the grant to Vijayesvara 

of the village of Yamuna in that district This plate gives the 

names of Salonddit^^a and his queen Sinhavali* Devi followed by 

.their son Ichchata Deva and bis queen Sindba Devi, whose son 

was Desata Deva. The record was subscribed by tlie chief civil 

officer, Bbatta Hari Sarmma; by th. :hief military officer, 

Nandaditya, and by the scribe Bbadra, and is uow deposited in the 

Bdleswar temple. The next plate is from Pandukeswar and is 

* The feadinf smj be Lalltaiflia Sera. ■ HiIs hubs «ey be xeai 
Slndbavali. 
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ftlso dated from Ktirttikeyapura in the 25tb yoar of a similar era. 
Ifc is addressed to the ofHcisIs in the district of Tani^anapara and 
records tbe grant to the temple of Badari by Padinata DovS) son of 
the Detala Deva of the Buleswar plate of fonr villages situated in 
Drumati in the district of Tanganapuro. The names of the three 
princes of the previous plate are given with the addition of the 
name Padmailti Devi as the name of the queen of Desata Deva. The 
officials concerned were in the civil department, Bhatta Dltana ; in 
the military department, Nirhyana Datta; and the writer was Nanda 
Bhadra. Tlie plate is now deposited in the temple of Paudukeswar 
near Badrindth. 

The third record of this dynasty is dated from the city of 
Bubhiksbapura in the fourth year of the Vijaya-rdjt/a. The donor 
in this case is Suhhikshardja Deva, son of Padniata Deva, who 
addresses the officials in the districts of Tangauapura and Aotardnga 
to note tihe grant of the village of Vidiinalaka and other parcels of 
land to N&r&yana Bhattanika and the village of Ratnapalli on tha 
north of the Ganges to Brahineswara Bliatt&raka. The subscribers 
to the deed w'ere Kainald the civil justiciary,. Iswaridatta in com* 
mand of the army, and Nanda Bhadra the writer. The names 
from the three plates are as follows :— 

1. ealonftdiiym and liU aaeea SinhaTsti Deri. 

1. IcSobbtia Deva and hU qM«a SIndhfi DsvI. 

I 

S. De>ata Deva and bis qaron Padmalla DerL 

1 

4. Fadnata Deva and his queen Isila Devi. 

5. BttbhiksharSja Deva. 

There is little donbt that the year used by each of these 
princes is the year of his own reign, for we have the inscription of 
Oesat« Deva in the year 5, that of his son Padinata Deva in the 
year 25, and that of his gramlfeon Snbhikshsriija Deva in the year 
4 of the rising realm of victory; we have therefore to look elsewhere 
fiMT some clue to the date of these princes. 

Throngh the kindness of Sir Henry Ramsay one of the Pandii- 
VadilinUs of one of the kaswar plates was sent to me by the Rawal 

of Badrinith, and a facsimile obtained by 
photoainocgrapliy from the original is given here as well as atrans- 
lUeratiop made ttudeivthe •npewision ef Dr. Rqjendralala Mitra, 
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C.I.E. A rough trauiilatiou* of thfoutire five plates was also mado 
tlirougli the latter gentleman, so that so far as tiioso records aro 
concerned wo have full materials for the discussion of their date. 
The diction, stylo and form of all five is the same, showing that they 
all belong to the same period, the variations other than those in tlie 
description of the lands given away being of littlo importance. We 
have, moreover, in the records of the P41a rajas of Bengal a grant of 
similar diction and import which will aid ns in arriving at a couclusioti 
in regard to the date of our Kumaon rajas and which, if not com* 
pletely decisive of the question, will at least be the nearest approach 
to the truth that we can hope for. We shall now give a facsimile) 
transliteration and translation of one of the Kumaon plates. 

TroMcript of an inscription from Pdndukeioar near Badaritidth, 

•O 4 

S'® O' 

o 

5ira5rai5tOTnw5*ratara?ni’ra5— 

«8W5tT55iragr?f; 

0^ 

\ ^ r SO Ch >0 

TO? towvww 

j??ifgfr5Kgnatra^'iJwi;'ifiT?iT— 

> Tbe tranalatlon hns tieen kindij revised thronrh Dr. Mttra, hnf T am nlotw 
responottilc t*<r the tranel«ti< n and coliailua oi tbe uaiaes of the o^als aud ilie 
oenipariftfn with other iuscriFtSoua 


60 




cograph of tha PANDUKBSWAK PLATS, aoppUed 




OF THF 4*75 

( t) FCSTOVTTinfWT- 

«r5[TJ|«5^^*wliTf3ginD^TOiJ5i g^ 4^ 7<7t gi^>3 n?tT tni!- 

>o 

?iTti?n^ I ^faSwii 4fiwwr9— 


^»iiT^*iili<Tm^[7U57iiirrar*rar?<rrf|t?fg^9i^xi»- 

4T5i?fj0[iwiT^fl[®tfS^lgi; ^fgcrajaiRimrgi^- 

?ra9li75IT5rgW4?l^— 

(^o) TOTvrjrwnrr- 

c^imfBa77iT€gff^3iwWTi^ - 

'O 

WTWlT?5«ra^Tm3RHIKT3«mT?lU^— 
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iTT^gT^^OITJ— 

(•iv) TTIT^IJ 

{<1$) SrnSlrTTT^ OTT« 

j^Hafnit’axirfi ^T^T^T^.iKrZs'cg H^f5rifi.gqKHT^- 

«SJni^qfp5Rlg73 JlBJIt- 

(ac) ^f«I^^gg^r|T|J^1q^TSJW5I^TSro^9!55^5FT^W^Tt 

' ^o' 

m) nugtfq ^rinn^n^l'^i 

\ / 4> ffl 'Q Os 

.*if5i’5^^fjp!irai5jaT5if5iR<|5jm tsflawiSfi^’BRi;- 
miti 

(^o) tt ^ wotJsiRwsira <g itirgsBuif «a1?im- 
55ai?5i;acTTifii?i«ira^ >9i<mi®5i»5K«ira ?irr3t- 
^51 iif?i»iifafii; ufTfluR^iT^js:— 

(s*i) f^nn*ratJi5w: ’arssfgyjRntin: ’Bsn'^sg "^Ji^rg^nS- 
;, 5t;TOT|safwat«j41in»>w- 

TFBS?TOI ^i?TO!5%l^- .. 
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(^«!) TJitusni xiR- 

^ • • • • Uf I^i:OTfirf^lT^gRT^!fij^27TT^- 

jqiggfgf ^.i7f t3:t^i- 

i f^— 

(^«) i7^T^T^(^mTgti'5rTO^nj?rTJ75rraai^5i?fT- 

srgtrSRidi I g|W5|§y [ ^i^fw: ^nn- 

fem: \ TOT ir^ ir^i 

c^* 

(^^) ^51 ri5i XR?! I ^^!s^\^n]^ wTTii^r: mrT&^5g[r^- 

vi^] wSi xmvv^: i 

0> Cn 'O C 

sfif^sRt^ 1 ^^rri ^xzf{\ i— 

(^$) ^f! \ mjTx^ ^m: i 

gS^fiT xjm gTTuii f%^*- 

^rt 5 »i^ 5T53 gap i gSi- 

’^JT^aT^igj^srTi ^ ai^sr srSn o 

^ 1 Wf^R<sRJ7Tinfa Tri^5i|m3gjpf | 

'O ^ 

swfiijTr ^J^idira^^Tifii | 

^!5nBfanif5i-rtiR%i?iTO«.^:5siTi5^f, |_ 

(^c) whRi^ >9g3T«Tfjr,^sa arsiRranMsg^Tssftd b- 

witBif%?5fBBg53Ba3nn: i sr 'jtb mini: ttR- 

>0 

a fffl BUB 3 B— 

(n), f^^iBfii5Jigf%s?n Hgonfif%B^i wral^ag^i. 

f H f^i tnji; tw(n^ 
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Legend on the Seal. 

fiTTOTj^m: i 

FANJ}UKB8WAB. 

Be it aaipielouB i from the prosperooe city of Kirttikeya. By the gtaee of 
the dirine Sira, whose matted haiiw are washed by the celestial stream of Oanga, 
whose Iotas feet profusely shed an abundant shower of pure and resplendent pol* 
len, the brightness of which dispels the endless Tsrietics of the thiek gloom (of 
Ignorance), and which dashes with a rinoas rubescence by imbibing the beams 
emitted from the lamps of the sereral chief gems of tho terrific eoroneta, diadema 
and helmets of the lords of all the immortals, Daitysa and human beings whose 
beads bow down under the heary harden of devotion, did the proaperons King Nim- 
barans gain the glory of the riling ran by conquering tbe miet of hia foei. Hia 
peiBon was adorned withananemblage of the qualities of olemeneyand dexterity^ 
trnihfninatsand good manners, purity, heroism, mnnificenee,grareneas, raspeota- 
bility, Aryan eonduct and wonderful and honorable acts, whereby ha became an 
incarnation of the seed of an offspring of great rirtuas, and fond of a fitma worthy 
of the rulera of the earth in the returning golden age, and teaembling in his com¬ 
plexion the lotns feet of the goddess Nsnda and of tbe lotne-ieated Brahma. Ta 
him was born a son, a meditator on his feet, of his qneen and great lady, tho 
fortunate Ndtbtt Devi. He was a devent worshipper of Siva, and davoted 
to the supreme Bridim. He, with the edge of a ebarp aword, Blew farioos 
elephunts, whoae frontal globes scattered a aeriea of excellent pearls, while tho 
Inatre of hie lifted banner langhed to aeom the array of the stara. This was the 
most veneiable king of kings and lord paramount, the proaperons lahtagan* 
Seva. 

Blaaon meditating on hia feel^ and begotten on his queen and great lafiy, tho 
f ortnnate Viga Devi, is the most venerable and great king of kings and sowtrsigtt 
lord, tbs prosperons Iislita Sara Devs, the anspieious, who ia adevont worshippar 
of Mahesa, and deroted to the snprsme Brabm (or exceedingiy liberal to Braliffl> 
Be haa acted the pert of the great boar enoumbeied with the weight of tbe earth 
by delivering it from drowning under the dread of the dirt of the aiolttl ago of 
Kftli. HepoascBsedanexoboranet of natural genins andsapmr-buttaa ptowi, 
whereby hit biasing vidour withstood the hoets of his en c ont p saa in gonaaiae. Bo- 
'Ing ever ready in bis preparations for war,^ the vast raaonroas of hia waaMi, 1 h^ 
by the teerlfio frowns of his brows, bore an intimidation to his esMinlas^M the 
enriiag aeiht of tne lion affrighta the cob of the ^phant. He, by his lestlew 
aword and arrows in battla, has slain many a soul (In warfare), and violently i de efi 
00 the geddea of prosperity in victory, M if hehaddiatgadherfroa en B e m ee t h 
the waten(^the deepj|. Ihadamals of heeveartewhig thisnveiNof fottnae 
with aflUetioa at his inlir|ea to lar, draped down t^ breedetalrea their 
taabUng wiiiia, whi^ atawn.^ o<pfow*ii,fc*Be4Wa-ha4diea 

OMliittiMWNMd), tb niAtnre the ilMj. tdeo BiltiMhlbinM ware 
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Inared to the bending of the bow^ hy the force ot which he eabdaed and protected 
the world end eetebliahed Ite monercbi. 


All the people asaembled In the fortcnete city of Kirttikeyepnre,* ell— 


L 

n. 

Ill. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


not 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•00 

Jffiyvgattkin: those employed in pnblic affaire. 

Me 

9 

1 

1 

9 

•46 

Bija: kings. 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

Bdjanjfmka: princes (e/, title Ralnka in Nepftl and 
i>oti). 

f 

4 

4 

4 

n 

1 

ndj4putra: sons of Rajas (or Bajpfits ?). 

8 

6 

5 

5 

B 

8 

Rdjimifya : conosellora of the Baja. 

00* 

8 

8 

6 


f e 

Sdmanta: neighb uring tributary princes. 

7 

7 

7 

■1 

B 

6 

Mahdtdm/mta : commsnder>in-ehief. 

4 

10 

10 

II 

B 

9 

Mahikartdkriitika : chief iorestigator of all works. 

6 

11 

11 

II 

9 

11 

JHahadandandyaku: chief officer of punishment. 

6 

11 

11 

10 

i 

10 

6 

Mahdpratihdrn s chief warder. 

MO 

aee 

•oe 

11 

11 

• oe 

Mahdidmantddhipati : chief of the feudatory princee. 

one 

18 

18 

19 

•ee 

• •• 

Mmhdrdja : chief Rajne. 

m 

14 

14 

18 

eee 

•M 

Prnmdidra: keeper of the records of measarements, 
surveyors. 

11 

IS 

15 

14 

M. 

•oe 

Seroibhanga : archers (a local mountain tribe?). 

• 

IS 

i6 

15 

B 

11 

Kitmdrdmillya: counsollor of the heir>apparent. 

18 

■1 

17 

16 

B 

13 

Vdadhika: superintendents. 

8 

M 

18 

I7 

B 

10 

Duksddhj/aadtkanika: OTereomers of difflcnltiea. 

14 

m 

18 

•8 

B 

14 

Pothaparddkikit: inrestigators of crimes. 

>< 

□ 


19 

11 

15 

Cbouraddharaitika: thief-catchers. 

18 

« 

11 


18 

IN 

Samlkikm: superintendents of ootroL 

19 

m 

11 

11 

14 

19 

Oamlmik i; soldiers. 

§4 

□ 

18 

91 

15 

14 

Taddyukiak* : former officials. 

» 

14 

14 

M 

El 

Qi 

Vimijfuktttka: officials on detached duty. 

M8 

m 

15 

□ 

17 

B: 

Pattakd: engraTers (?), 

Mo 

□ 

i 

15 

18 

•M 

Pgekdrika: draught.playera (?) : or PattaiopMkd 
rikttf wardrobe-keepera. 

not 1 

17 


16 

19 

•00 

Saudkabkangddhikrita; chief architects. 

M 

H 

Q 

97 

10 

96 

Hattgidvotktravcda: keeper of elephants, horses and 
camels. 

••e 

19 

19 

98 

III 

8M 

Vydpritaka: secretaries or ambassadors. 

18 

80 

80 

n 

El 

eee 

HAtapr«$kanika: chamberlaina or messengers. 

14 

81 

81 

Q 


16 

Ddndikat nsM-bearere. 

17 

.89 

i 

I 

D 

17 

ikbtdapdaika i keeper of the instramits of ponieli- 
mrnt. 

... j 

e»e 

B 

B 

D 

•no 

FuAcyfa-sydpritala; district eeoietnriea, 


* The titlee ot the offlt^iele to whom tiie front u oddmeed fuHows here and 
tM ordof or the nemee in t«cb g ant ie given in the oolowiii to the left. Iwtho 
leoi^r plate: tlavthe Paitdohnwar ti'nfe nf lAttiaadro foraloga portion pt 
tM tost tteailated hen : liiarLatitaedre** aeoond i^itet tVsCndma Davi'i 
plaiey Vm9nhMhahaf4*'i plate and Vim the Uhlgalpnr^late. 
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i 




! 

B 


1 


M 

33 

1 

29 

Oamdgamika : messengers. 

ooe 


B|l 

34 


... 

£/id Igika: swordsmen. 

■ 


B 

35 

1 

80 

Abkiivaramdnaha: swift messengers (manida^ ml< 
ner ?). 


Q 

1^9 

36 

39 

•es 

RdjaithiHtga > ofBcers of the royal household. 

31 

37 

37 

37 

30 

31 

Vithagapati: district officers. 

oe* 

El 

3« 

38 

3] 

•os 

Bhogapati: proTincisl governors. 

S3 

SOO 

m 

39 

M 

33 

Khandapati; chiefs of wards in cities (muhalhddn}. 

33 

39 

□ 

40 

■3 

30 

larapati; chiefs of the ferries. 

too 

40 

40 

41 

m 

B 

AfvapaU ; commanders of cavalry. 

•00 

41 

41 

4: 

\ 35 

1 

9 

KhandarahihaiihinddhipaU: chief of the frontier 
posts. 

s s s 

43 

43 

43 


SOS 

Vartmapdlaka: road g sards. 

S3 

43 

43 

44 

37 

82 

Kothopdla: treasurers nr koHapdla (kotmdU% 

oso 

44 

41 

46 

38 

see 

Ghattapdla : guards of passes iOkitwdii). 

• *« 

4ft 

4ft 



20 

K$hetrapila : gnnrda of fields. 

SI 

44 

46 



21 

1‘ranlapdla . guards of bonndaries. 

aoe 

8 

3 



ses 

Tkahkurd : the (khasiya) khsatriya tribe, 

•00 

9 

9 

49 


SSS 

Mtihimanushga; men of imp.irtnnce (village^head* 
men ; c/. bhaltmanuih). 

S7 

47 

47 

60 

43 

37 

Kiioravadava go mcAUhgadhikrita: keepers of colts, 
cows and bufialuvs. 


48 

48 

SI 

44 

•oe 

Bkattamahotlama: most learned men. 

000 

49 

49 

63 

45 

SSS 

AbMra : Cowb.Tda (nklrt). 

00 

fto 

60 

63 

40 

s • ■ 

Banik : merchants (6aniyas). 

ooe 

fil 

SI 

94 

47 

•oe 

SrtshlipurogdH : chiefs of city, guilds : (rdosddrft). 

Ott 

ftS 

ftS 

66 

48 

• •• 

Sdihld'lat^prakrltyadhhhtdnigdn : superintendents of 
the eighteen departments. 


Utgetbcr •*itb KbaM», Drariras, ^aliugaa, Gauraa, Odhros, Audhras doira to 
Ch&ndalita, all pooplea and placca, all aoldiers, tiaret, and aerranU and others, 
whether nicntioneJ here or not, who depend opon our royal feet, know je, mark 
je this Brahmanottara. 

Be it known to 70a that the Tillage sitnated in Gorunna Siri within tite 
aforementioned esUte, which is now in the possession of KhMbiaka, as also that 
in the possession of Ougala, and sltiute in the Patli of Bhntikd, these two rillagoe 
aiT giren by me by means of the grant of this edict, ordered .0 be made at Go* 
rannahiH l>y the great queen Sama Deri herself to the r.refcnil Nlhiyana 
Bhattiridm, for adding to the merit and rqinution of luy iiar ntn of msself, 
by obserTing the liring world to bo as nnateady aa the lea? ■ the ficm$ Psf(giosS| 
and the billowa mored by the breeae and by seeing this life to be aa vain tad 
toldof ihbitaa^aitheformofahubb’oofwater.aaalsehy knowihgthe insta* 
blUiyof fottnoi^llkeii^ lothetmateadincsaaf the tips of ayoongelepiiant’seaia^ 
te tiM sake tlf Cobulttibg>j»felltad9 Intt^ inest world, an^j^watioo In the oosaa 
of thls,oo tkii meritortonaday el^ irlsOcif aoi^ee, mtoorn^ttA wiBidtflaeliw 
of ftagi^ iewc^Tjbsei^p^ iighio efotioests, wlMf oOsrliiga, eaerifUisa^ 
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dMaMooi^ dudag* atoi^iif Md motto te ^ peifonBuM of tito 4 om^ tadirnH* 
licadloa (eorroetton) of all omiaatoua and arnna la dm nair aol, at olio tor aaph 
dtofog the toot of our aerraat^ and futher eoatordngtlM il|^t to debar dm la- 
ffrahaof all goran>taoiitofltoerotlMrain,alBO eaemptlonfromororydiitjaiidapair* 
pataHjoontaaporaiiooaawItlatlioooiidBoanoaof th 6 Baii,aM 0 B,a&deardi. ijnr 
an to moaio aa paroaU totaehod from dm oatofeo aa tor aa their rlalMo bouido* 
rioa, with dl the troaa, arbowa» egliaga, and oataraota oontaiaad in them, and 
toae from all paat and proaont nanfnicta, of goda and pr^mawM thsidn. The 
poaaaaMr thereof haring fall righto tor erer and over aa deinod herdn, mnat nog 
at all bo annojad hf aalaue, reaampdon, rObbeit*or any other dlotubanoa^ 
nnder a haarr penalty attendaiit i^on any rloUtloo. of dila eommandmenh 
In the year of the riaing M agdom of rletory (prdeorddlaaidaa e((4^d^a) 
twea^Hme Samrat 11, the third day of the waning aMon ef Mag^ Tha 
depatiea In this afEairam the ohtof Jnstloeof lawanlts oonoarning gifts and graati^ 
named Sri VUaha« the writer hereof, and the chief arbiter of oaeea teiadag to 
peaee and war, M Aiyattg, by whow ordw Ihla platela Inacrlbod by Qanga Bhadim. 

(Feraae.) 

1 . **TMaeardi has bean In the po a a c a al on of aarmral kings, oom m i mcln g wHh 
Sagara. Wboam baoomaa tha owner of land at aity dme, ha then reaps the 
frnlta thereof. 


1. Bdma Bbadra hath reqolFed of all future prlnoea ef the earth that lh(|y 
pr e a er re from dme to time the bridge of their benefloenoe. 

ft. Thedanoroftondeaaoendi to the abode of the gods, monnttng ana leann- 
ly oar yohed with haneaa (owaaa). Bat die reramer of lands is bollad In aa Iron 
oaldron dHod with hot dl by the ddogatee of the regent of death. 

4. Whoerer reaiuneo lands giren either by himadf or others may he bo 
tom as a worm to remain in filth tor foil sixty diooaand yaara. 

5. The donor of lands dweHa in hearen tor alxty thousand yeara, Ind tho 
naomor and his oonnaellor remain In hell tor tho aame number of yean. 

g. l%o appreq^ator of a rlUagOi a gold coin, or one Inch of ground, ontem 
into hdl to remain there nndl die retnm of the olforingt. 


V. Whetnaen to tiiero who am deny glfte made by tormor lords of men tor 
ghe sake of piety eod renown, and attested by the artiolee of eaered oflerlnge. 

8. Fkomthisoxaiiqptoof onr oention agdnit reenm^lon by our posterity, 
let others ed<^ ^ sime In regard to their own donations, and know that gifts 
amd gain of renown are the only benefits of proaperity which is as anataa4y aa 
m of ligh twiM g or a boUde of water. 


f. Unsteedy ee the dewdtep on the totdi lea^ so fleeUng la toriefne, and 
oe hrld to toman life. Oonetdei^ these, end knowing die dellor^l name, no 
wen shonld destroy tha doeds of anodieria ropntadon.** 

X haye northought it oeceasary to reproduce hare the Muiigir 

TboKnmaonandFdla iweription* of the Dava P4ia 

Deya or the Bh6galpuf* iuaerip^a of the 

* Thto ptote,o| whtoh aoony toglfon to AM. Boo,X„ by 

llr. WOkiiM iiUYil. It #aa Motored amidttag tmB Of Mifiv ly OaloM 
Bfatam A. S. Bon,, SL’tlL, I,, SiA 

61 



MmlLkivs viBTBionr 


m 


Pflft Baja N&r&yaiiA. The Muagir inaeriptioii calls Deva Pila a «i»- 
gaia^ His genealogy is traced from Qo F(Ua, whose son was Dbar* 
ma P&la, of whom it is said :—" He went to extirpate the wicked 
and plant the good and happily his salvatitm was effected at the 
aame time: for his servants visited Kedira and drank milk accord¬ 
ing to the law**' Heva P&la succeeded and ' peaceably inherited 
the kingdom of his father as Bodhisattwa succeeded Sugata.* He 
also is said * to have conquered the earth from the sources of the 
Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which was constructed by 
the enemy of Dus&sya/ t.e., from Garhwil to Cape Comorin. The 
characters in the five Kumaon plates are the same and belong to 
the earlier’form of the kutila or *bent ’ alphabet of which we have 
■several examples from the eighth to the tenth century. A compa¬ 
rison with the form of the leitm on the Mungir and Bh&galpur 
platcM shows that they also belong to the same class. The tribal 
name of the writer is the same in all six reoonk. In the plates of 
Lalitasdra Deva, the writer is Qanga Bbadra, in that of Desata 
Deva itis ** Bhadra \ in those of Padma Deva and Subhikshardj* 
Deva it is Nanda Bhadra and in the P&la plates we have Binda 
Bhadra on one and the Bhatta Gurava on another. In the Buddal 


P&la inscription the name is Binda Bhadra. The very remarkable 
list of officials common to all the plates has been analysed in the 
translation of the Kumaon plate. The coincidences in mder and 
position in this respect cannot he accidental and clearly shows that 
all were derived from one common original in the family of the 
professional scribes whose tribal name was Bhadra. The form of 
dedioatioa is the same in all and also the precatory verses attached 
to each grant An examination of the names of the officials shows 
that H- is improbable that all of them eoold not have existed in a 
small hill state, especially such as the keepers of camels and ele¬ 
phants and the commanders of cavalry. This portion, of the form of 
the grant is cleanly borrowed from that in use in a larger and more 
Impiiftaat state in the {dams. Another point of resemblance is 


that both the htil grants and the P&la plate$ are dated from some 
tilSkttiiwn local era and in the hilht ciSarly from the accession of the 


talipithg, monarch, a practice presumatdy also berrowed from the 
Beo^ Bd y aii" The htii platm afe still in possession of the repre- 
lentath^pC the|grantdiesJiM;lshS^^ fetMK>n for 
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betieviBg them to be other than genuine j in fact not one of their 
present poasessora can decypher a single line much less attempt a 
meaningless forgery of this nature. 

Turotng to the Pandnkeswar plates we learn that Nitnbarata 
Deva's reign was remarkable for some great contest with, we may 
kuppose, a foreign foe. Nimbarata Deva himself is said to have 
vanquished his enemies as the rising sun dispels the mist, and his 
eon Isbtagana Deva * with the edge of his sword slew furious ele* 
phants.* If we accept this statement the elephant could hardly be 
used by one biil>tribe against another, so that the invader must 
have come from the plains and been met by the Katyuris at the 
passes into the hills, for within the hills themselves elephants 
could hardly he used. Lalitasdra Deva, however, is the prince whe 
is most praised for his successes in war. Ever ready in bis prepa¬ 
rations for a campaign and aided by his vast wealth, he was found 
resistless and ' established the raonarchs of the earth.’ In the Pila 
inscriptions Qo P&la is likened to Prithu as Lalitasiira is in his 
inscriptiona In the Buddal inscription of the minister GurSVa 
Bhatta, the empire of Deva Pdla is said to have extended from the 
Mahendra mountain to the Himilaya. 

Of the second series of Knmaon plates those of Desata Deva and 
his son Padmata Deva are dated from E&rttikeyapnra in the same 
manner as those of Lalitasdra Deva and that of Subhikshar&ja Deva 
are dated from Snbhikshapnra, most probably another name for 
K&rtiiknyapura or a soburb thereof. They du not mention any B6ja 
of the previoas lists, bnt the character of the writing) the etyle and 
form, the name of the scribe, and the place from which they are 
dated is the same as in the fbrmer gronik As these grants of 
Lalitssdra connect themselves by the names of the lUyos with the 
Bdgeswar inscription from which they ditfer in form, this group 
must be considered as following those of Lalitasdra Deva, at no 
great distance of time. The two first records were written by 
the same scribe and all give a literally identical account of 
fialoodditya, aacribing to him many virtues and success in battle. 
All i^ree also in passing over his son lehhata Deva with the simple 
record of his birth, and little more is said of his snboessor JOesate 
Deva than that he and his mother were devout si^orshippers of 
Siva and Brahma and were exceedingly liberal to BriUbmimii and 
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the poor. Of Pedmata Dera it ia said that he was a devout Saivs 
and ** acquired bj the might of his arms unnambered provinces 
on all sidesi the owners of which coming to make him obeisance 
poured forth such incessant gifts of horsesi elephants and jewels 
before him that thejr held in contempt the offerings made to Indra. 
He resembled Dadhichi and Ohandragnpia in his conduct and 
mastered the earth, stretching to its zone, the reservoir of the 
ocean.” His son SubhiksharAja Deva was a Vaishnava, devoted 
to the supreme Brahma and a patron of those learned in the 
ShAstras,** besides being adorned with manj virtues. We can 
glean little more from the descriptions in these grants beyond what 
is given above. 

With regard to the localities mentioned, the two grants of 

LalitasAra Deva are addressed to the ofB" 

LooftlitiMk 

cials and others in the district of KArtti- 
keyapnra. One is translated here and need not be further noticed. 
The second Gonveys a similar grant to the same person of Tbapyala 
SAri in the possession of Indra YAka to provide for the necessities 
of the religious anchorites residing at Tapuban, a place on the 
right bank of tb^ Ohauli above Jophimath, which will show that 
this village was Atill in the KArttikeyapura district The grant 
of Desata Deva is addressed to the officers in the EsAla district 
and bestows the village of Yamuna in the possession of NArAyana 
Yarmana on Yfjayesvara. The grant of Padmata Deva » 
addressed to the officials of the district of Tanganapura and thaA 
of'^BubbiksharAja Deva to the officials of the districts of Tangana* 
pnra and AntarAnga. Tanganapura has already^ been identified 
with the tract above the oonfiuence of the BbAgfrathi and Alak- 
nanda and AntarAnga with the country lying between those rivere. 
The first of these two bestows certain lands on the temple of 
BadarikAsrama. There were fonr villages in Drumati in the 
possession oHhe Aditya family of BuddhAohal togetherivith fifteen 
shares ibhtiga) in Pangara also in Drumati, also the ertlCt of Ogala 
in ’^oshi and another patch cA) the ban&s pf the GangApadi, an 
l^^tiofi to ^nkrima, ns well as the fields dPtached firdm Ufika. 
Also the iimd near Um great banyaO'tree in KAkasthd tillage in 

HmmaM and Iwc Ih the l^mdatoka village in Yoshi* 

’ '' ■" 

* !*e«s S69. 
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In the grant of Sabhiksbar4ja Deva there is a long list of rillagea and 
lands conferred on two priests,and amongst them the following whidh 
are given so that hereafter possibly they may be identified :— 

■* Land to Vidimalika belonging to Yaohclihetatca : iu Bhetbs Biryjm t 
measuring eight n4H$ t in Birlyil, measating fonr dronat t tn Yan-jlika } aUo 
an accretion from gandtytka to Sarana belonging to Sabhsttaka ; a piece 
called Satika; also one called Yachchlia 3«ddba, held by Gochittangaka 
Talla 84ta belonging to Vih&ndaka f Kshira belonging to Vena Vdks ; Ganga* 
taka belonging to Soshi Jirdka ; Fettaka ; Katbaslla ; NySyapattika i BaQdi<r 
wsla belonging to the Adityas; Ichhawala, Vihalaka and Meharjiyaka ; Kbora- 
khottanka belonging to bilidltya ; in Elarsltapnra, land formerly belonging to 
Parbabhina Ungaka now in the estate of Darga Bhatta $ also new land 
in Varoshika belonging to the Sittakaa, Ussoka, Vijjata, Dojjaua, Attanga, 
▼dcbatska and Var&ha t Jatipdtaka in Ijjara | Samtjjiya i Gododha in Pair! 
belonging to the sons of Satnka ; Ghasmengaka in Yoshika t Sih&ra ; Ball* 
vardda and Sila ; Ihanga ) Bullatba j Tiringa | Kattanasila; Gondodirika { 
Toga ; Karkatathdia t Ddlim&Iaka belonging to Ohara Ndga ; Odraka belong* 
ing to Sirwdia ; Karkardta belonging to the Vijf ydnas { Chidltdrika belonging 
to the Katnsthikae ; Bandaraka; Loharaaa belonging to Tnngdditya; alao 
land in Yoahika t Ratnapalli near Saddyika with the following limits : west of 
the boundary of Sankata, east of Anddriganika, north of the Ganga; and south 
of the village of Tsmehaka belonging to the sons of Seudylka.” The doneee are 
Kdrdyanaand Bnduneswara, who appear to have been the officiating priests of the 
temple of Durga Devi. The tribal names Vdka, Jiruka, Aditya, Tijdydoa and 
Xatosthi do not appear to occur now, but we bare Mani vdka as the name of one of 
the sons of the ruler of SakB*dwipa and iu the Bbarhat sculptures. 

The countries enumerated as suhjcci to the Bajus who caused 
the grants to be inscribed are wortiiy of notice here. We shall 
accordingly place the statements of the six inscriptions together for 
comparison— 


Bdja’s name. 


Date of 
grant. 


Tribes to whom it is addiessed. 


1. lAUtasdia Dsva sea 

t. IHtto 

A Deeata Deva so* 

A Padma Deva (son of 
Deeata). 

I. Bn^iksharfja l)vea 
(eon of Padma) 
t. Ds^Pala Dm •«. 


SI Khasas, Dravlras, Salingas, Gauras, Odrae« 
Andhras, Clidnddlas. 

as The same with the addition of Kirdtas, Hd* 
use and Medas. 



Khasas, Kalingas, HdndB, Qtanras, liedas^ 
Andhrav Chdnddhts. 

Same as No. S, omitting Andhras. 

Same as No. s. 

Qauras, ICdlataih Kbasi^ Hdnaa. Bjalingsst 
Karndta^ Lasdtas, Bhotas, Medds, An* 
dhrakasy (Mnddiaa. 
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inbe Mangir plate oontains four names not glten in the K!a« 
ineon plates, those of the MAIavaa, Karnfitas, L&sdtas, and Bhotas. 
We have already seen that the MAlavas were a Panj4b tribe who 
after several changes of abode eventually gave their name to the 
part of Central India now called Malwa. The Kamitaa were a sonth- 
em tribe who have also left their name behind them in the Oaroatio. 
The and Bhotas are spoken of together and qnite correctly. 

Lh4sa was made the capital of the first really independent Tibetan 
State in or about 640 A.D. and the Bhotas represent the Chi-ang 
and wandering tribes not subject to Lb&sa and indeed the ooramon 
people of Tibet generally. There was constant interoonrse between 
the Buddhist people of Tibet and their fellow Buddhists in Magadha. 
The Mnngir inscription shows that Deva Pala was a Buddhist, 
though one of a very liberal mind. The names of Lb&sa and Bhota 
have properly been omitted from the Knmaon iosonptions, as Ka> 
maon was too near those countries to permit of their submission 
being recorded as a matter of fact. The insertion, too, of the 
names Dravira in southern India, Kalinga on the Coromandel coast, 
Odra or Orissa, Gaurain Bengal and Meda in the Panj&b or indeed 
of any other names than those of the Kliasas and Eirdtas must 
simply he due to the eaistenoe of these names In the original 
form from which the Bbadras of Kumaon copied the terms of the 

grant 

In a grant of NAriyana PAla lately discovered at Bhdgalpnr 

and translated by Dr. Mitra^ we have a 
Bhlgalpor ^it. Becond record quite as full as that of the 

plate and some important rectifioations of the genea* 
logy. **The record opens with a stanaa in praise of Go P41a, 
who was a devout Buddhist and a follower of Bngata. His son 
and immediate sneoessor was Dharma Pile. The latter had a 
hintliar V4k P&la, who lived under his sway. On his 

dnatk Deva Pdla, the eldest son of his brother, succeeded him. 
Y4k P41a Iwd a second son named Jaya PUa, who is said to 
have biwnght Orissa and Allahabad under his brother’s govern* 
neiit. On the death of Deva Fils, Ytgraha Pdls, the son of 
Wm came to the throne. Yigraha Pdla was succeeded 
by his son Bdrdyina Pila» the donor of the grant/* We have 
•I. A.«. Bna, XLm*i.».8ssr* 
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acoOrdiDglv to rerise tbe indications afforded by the Hnngir plite 
thus 

I. Go Pila. 

11. Dhurma Pila. Wk Fila 

t 

III. liera Pila. Jaya Flla. 

IV. Yigriha F4la 1. 

Hariyaia Pila. 

The donee's name was Siva Bbatt&raka, a name found also in 
the Bailabbi grants, and tbe record was composed by Bhatta Gura* 
va,’^ the minister who erected tbe Buddal pillar. The latter is are- 
cord of the family of this minister and contains tbe names of Poo- 
ohal and Gaya and of the son of Garga called Darbliapdni, of whom 
it is recorded that by his policy tbe great prince Deva Pila made 
the earth tributary from the father of Reva, whose piles of itxsk are 
moist with juice from the heads of lascivious elephants, to tbe father 
of Gauri, whose white mountains are brightened with beams from 
tho mom of Isvara and as far as the two oceans whose waters'are 
red with the rising and with the setting suit.** Here Deva Pile is 
credited with the conquest of the country from tbe Mafaendra 
mountain which contains the souroe of tho Beva to the Himavai 
who was father of Gauri. To Darbhapdni was bora Someswar and 
to him Ked&ra Misra, trusting to whose wisdom, ** the r^a 
Gaur for a long time enjoyed the country of tbe eradicated race of 
Utkala (Orissa) of the Hiinas of humbled pride, of thekiiigaol 
Dravira and Gujara whose glory was reduced aud the nntvenal sea 
girt throne « To him, emblem of Vrihaspsti and to his re¬ 

ligions rites, the prince Sura FAla, who was a second Indra and 
whose soldiers were fond of wounds, went repeatedly.*' Keddra- 
Misara had a son Gurava Misra, who was greatly respected by tbe 
prince N&rayana P41a aud who caused tbe record to be inswibed 
by Binda Bhsdra.* We may also note that the dmiec in Deva 
File’s inscri^ption was a Misra. In tbe Abut Fail 

GnravM In WMOwn lodlaeoiof alnolMfMllJ«lthe•«rvib•la8atVat•la- 

f ltei jkaH have a right to tbe offerings mode t lad. JLat.,llI|« tt. , * As* Met., '!.. 

S3 i this is tteashAed by Ur O. Wtlfcins, with notss by W. Jsims. The iassrl^ 

turn was fodod on a stone idllnr nssr Bnddsl on the boniMbuy of th# ])iaii '*ar nidi 
Bogiura distriels in Lower Bengal, ahpot forty, stiles eeata*«iMt el JSIathmLM 
I78e. ^ 
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gives* die names of seven Bo>ca]led Vaidja r&jas of Bengal ending wUli 
Nir6jaD8) whose eucoessor Lakshmaniya was expelled by Muham* 
mad Bakhtiy4r Ehiiji in 1203 A.D. Before these Vaidyaa occur 
the names of ten F&la rajas, all of which except the first three .are 
wanting in their proper places in the inscriptions. The length of 
many of the reigns also is so absurdly prolonged as to render this 
tradition utterly worthless. 


Ysssilief in his work on * Buddhism * states,* on the authority 


Tibetan records. 


of T&r&nitb, that the origin of the P&las 
was in this wise. On the extinetion of the 


Chandra dynasty as a ruling power in eastern India; in Orifsa 
and Bengal and in the other five provinces of the east) esdh. Kshafc- 
riya, Brahman and merchant eonstiinted himself king of his sur- 
Fonndings, but there was no king ruling the coontrjc. The wifii 
one of the late kings aasaasinated by night every one ef those yrho 
had been chosen to be kings, but after a certain number of yeanr 
Go F&la, who had been elected for a time, deliveilsd hkneelf from her 
and was made king for life. He began to reigki in Bengal, bat 
afterwards reduced Hagadba under his power. He built the N4ian^ 
dsra temple not iar from Otantapum and* reigned forty-five years, 
Sri Harsba was at this time reigning in Kashmir. Go f dla was 
succeeded by bis son Deva Pain, who greatly extended hiakiogdom 
and re-established the Buddhist religion. He reigned forty-eight 
years and was succeeded by bis son Rasa Pil^, by a dangliter of 
Vibharata, king of Qafana. After twelve years be was suooeeded 
by Dharms Pila, who reigned sixty-four years and was a oonteia* 
porary of Tissong I de-6 tszsn.* The succMsors were—- 

Beaiirskddks, M«*ia-lsw ef iRisnas FiUt, reigned eight jesn. 
yesg P&le, MMi of Dltftrne Pits. 

Pile, reigned flftjr-two jtvnh eomtenponuj of Sbri-rd. 
llehi Pile, son of Mshi Pfils, reigned four jeers. 

8 &mn PWa, soa-ib-lew of Mahfc Pila, reigiied tirelre yean. 
fireShte. 4ldeA tea of MsM Pile, ntgned tbiea yean. 

. Msalow naAeraM tmde of Bnehte, reigned twenty •aiin y«ai^ 

, ..nnyn PUe) nephew of jChineke, reigned thirty-two yeera 
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Nct* Pit*, wn of Bb« 7 ft Fill, reigned tUrtj-dVf jeve. 

Amar Pile, ion of Nejm Pile, reigned fliirteen jrenn. 

Begeno j for eight jeaM. 

Haiti Pdlat ion of Amra Pila, rdgnad Aftehn jein. 

Kihhnti Pila, maternal brother of Haiti Filay reigned wventeen yean. 

Bdma Pdia, eon of HmU Pile, reigned fortj-iiz yean. 

Then cune Lava Sena and expelled the P&laa. Moat of these 
names are hopelessly oat of accord with existing inscriptions. 

£a 1806, a grant inscribed on a copper>plate was found at Am* 
gdchhi^ in parganah Sultdnpur in. the Dinijpur district, a pl^ 
abont fourteen miles from Buddal. It contained the name of Vi* 


graha F41a Deva and some others and was dated in sanrat 12. 
In an inscription from 9&m4th, howeyer, we have a dated record 
clearly belonging to the Piles. It was discovered on a figure of 
Buddha near Benares by Mr. Jonathan Duncan in 1794 and bears 


Sdrafttii inmlptioB. 


the date samvat 1083, equivalent to 1026 
A.D. The writing has been translated by 


Oblonel Wilford and i^|ain by General Cunningham, whose version* 
is as follovs:*— 


• Adoration to Buddha. Having wonhipped the lotni foot of Srf Ohamao 
till, spmat frow the lake of Pariaeal, end having .for its mon the bain of proe- 
trate kiiigs, the fortonate MthipHa, king of Oaora, eenied to be built in KAd 
handredi of moavmenti, anch as li4na and Chitragbaata. ^e fortnnata Sthiia* 
pdlannd his yonnger brother, the fortonate Baiaata*paia, bare renewed riiigion 
eompletely in aB it* parts and hare raised a tower (saib) with an inner chamber 
(parMo-IWO and dght largs niches, samrat loss, the 1 ith day of Panaha.'' 

As BOW translsted the date should be assigned to the buildings 
of 8thira Pila and his brother Basanta Pila, who were contempo- 
rsiies of Mahi Pila, who according to the Amgiohfai plate was him* 
self a sucoessorof Yigraha Pila II. Gmieral Cunningham^s new 
resdugig and translation will set at rest the discussion regarding 
the names snd tkttes raised on Wilford's imperfect transcript* In 
another inscription* on the base of a statue of Buddha the ascetic 
found by Qeneial Ounniagham in Buddha Gaya we hate the name 
ifai^p AU gii4 in the seooifd line oontahiing the date tiie following 
fjonnela 


* As. S«htlXl44ti ColtflMrooke*i Bnayt^ll., S7t t J. A S.Ben, XftVlf., 
Um, • Atoh. Bc^UI* lai. •A*. iMt Bee, 

Sll. LaiaeiliMlMb UM loeeeasora ef NSrSyana Pils mien of Sasaiti and 
SoMsels with ihem dwaane Yasak tonad is m isMWdptteJhUad toJte 

vSatliss A;1>.t see tloletowke Miac. Ibt., 11, m; A. & Bia^ HB* 

«AaidLltan..nL.iia. 


* AStih BSPr IBt 


aarlptloa dated fii the 
AA.&BM4V.»|3A 
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SmiLATlir DISTBICTB 


**'BaratMk hhail&raka, parama mugaiat Sriman Mahipdla 
Deva pravarddhamdna vijaya rdje (rdjyet) * * dasams 

wmvaUare” 

which General Cunningham translates :—** In the lOth year of the 
prosperous and victorious reign cf the paramount king, the emi¬ 
nent Buddhist, the fortunate Mahip&la Deva.” Here we have the 
exact formula used in the dates of the Pandukeswar plates and 
which we have translated “ in the year of the rising realm of vic¬ 
tory.” We have other inscriptions of Go P41a, Vigraha P41a, Mahi 
F41a, Kaya P&la, B4ma Pala Deva, Mahendra Pdla Deva, Govind 
PlUa Deva (1175 A. D.), all of which except the last are dated in 
regnal years. 

General Cunningham'takes the names from the Amgdchhi plates 
and adds to them the name Deva P&la from the Mungir plate 
and that of Sura PtUa from the Buddal pillar. He takes the date 
of the S&rn6th inscription as settled and allowing 25 years to each 

of the thirteen names in his list between 
Vigraha P4la II. and Go P41a, places the 
latter in 765 A.D. The rectification in the list due to the Bhagal- 
pur plate reduces the number of names and in addition the aver¬ 
age of 25 years for each reign is excessive and even the 20 years 
given by Dr, Mitra* is far too high. Allowing the 20 years to 
each reign assumed by Dr. Mitra and accepting the S4rn4th date 
we have the following result:— 
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This calculation assigns the accession to power of the PAla dy¬ 
nasty pf Magadha to the latter half of the ninth centuiy; Those who 
have followed the remarkable coincidences in form, language and 
recorM feots between the grants of the Bengal Bijas and those 
thi, Knaiaoii will r(^i^ >« that 
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derived from a common original. The tjnaint list of officials to 
whom the grants are addressed has no {Birallel elsewhere. We find 
it, in a modified imm, in the inscriptions of the Senas, the successors 
and in port the contemporaries of the later Pdlas. In the Bukirganj 
inscription of Kesva Sena (1136 A.D.) the following titles ocenr:— 

* Samupagatdaeaha rdja rdjanyaka rdjnibdlaka rdjwputra 
r^^dmdtya mahdpurohUa mahddhirmmddiiyajad mahdsdndkivi^ 
grahiha mdkdaendpati TmhddauJisddhikd ehdrodwaranikanaubala 
harigcmiH^orMihiaJtdjdvikddi vydprita gaiUmika dandapdaika 
dandanuyaJea neyagapatyddinanydnachii 8aJcalardjyddhipaj(u~ 
nodfiya kekanodkya kshapravardnseha ckhattabhattajdtiydnt 
Brdhmanabrdkahmafwttaranacha* 

Here, too, the grant is dated in sanvat 3. A similar formula 
occurs in the Tarpandighi inscription of Lakshmana Sena* dated 
in sanvat 7. 


The short list of officials g^ven in the grants of the Bh- 


Formala of western origixu 


thor Rajas of Kanauj* has nothing in 
common with these P&la lists and we 


have to look for their origin elsewhere. We think that this 
will be found in the influence of tho Hindu revivalists from 


western India, for the beginnings and germs of these lists are 
traceable from the Yallabhi grants of Gujrdt onwards in western 
inscriptions.* The Gurava who was minister of the P41a8 was a 
Bbatta, a family who for generations w^e scribes of the rulers of 
Gujrit and the Guravas are to this day in charge of the Saiva tern* 
pies in western India. The practice of dating in regnal years was 
general in western India after the reign of Vikram4ditya VL (1073 
A.O.), of whom Mr. Fleet observes* that: After his time it be> 
came the custom for his successors, as a rule, to date their inscrip- 




XLIV., 1. XLII, 8t7 I 4ated in ItSI A.D. 


Ouh«wn4*^i iuieriptiOB, JIdd., p. 175. and tbo plate editM bf Prof. Bhandar 
kar in J. B. B. B A. 8., X., 77, and the Qnijjara grants of Daddainl^. AntiVlf.. 


VSkStaka, 


grant ie 


that it may mean *dste of the growing (or ennent) reign • vasatapka lar ^ 
tween the Bay of Beogalandthe Sri Sailahilts iodb aoath of Haidar^r 
^fae Jaina Memtonga mentions the * HirasM Jtd/a ^ 

war of Vlkrama wUcii oommenoad I7 yoam earlier t|^ meVi^m 
craorB0s.«rwiUa:J.B.B.B.A.a,lB.,14ftV.A.S.BeniT.,7St^ *kaAi 

Asa, m, it»,sos» 71 U., its. 
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tions not in the Saka era but in the years of their reigns coupled 
with the name of the tamvataara of the particular year under 
reference.” This is not strictly in accordance with the Kumaon 
practice, but it is of a similar nature and is another link in the chain 
connecting Kumaon with western influences. The formula for the 
regnal year occurs in a Pala inscription already noticed in exactly 
the samepeculiar words os those used in the PanUukeswar plates,but 
it is also the ‘ standard formula* in Chalukya grants' and occurs 
in one of Udybtaka Kesari Deva* of Kalinga. The form of dedica¬ 
tion and the precatory verses at the end are common’ to all India 
We have, however, the tribal name of the scribes the same in all 
the Pandukeswur and many of the P41a grants. 


In addition there is the express statement that Dharma P41a 
visited Kedar, a connection that was kept up by Deva Pala, and 
it was in their timo (the latter half of the ninth century) 
that these Pandukeswar grants were insoribed. We are not 
without farther evidence to show a connection between Ben¬ 


gal and Kumaon. The Senas,^ who followed the P41as in M&- 
gadha, have left an inscription at the great temple of Jageswar 
beyond Almora, which though very imperfect allows the name 
If^dhava Sena to be read. The R&jas of M4gadha are distinctly 
mentioned in the Nepdl annals as having made incursions into the 
hills. Go Pdla was probably the first to extend his dominion north¬ 
wards and his conquest was confirmed and enlarged by Dharma 
P41a, whose generous treatment of the vanquished in sending them 
back to their own country laden with presents was so unusual that 
the cotiquered when reflecting on the deed ‘ longed to see him 
again.* It is evident, therefore, that there was no permanent occu¬ 
pation of the country and instead a semi-friendly rolation arose 
which was further cemented by the enlistment uf followers pf the 
Bengal R^ja in the service of tliq hill chief. It is to these oinmm- 
Btances tlmt we owe the occurrence of the names of the hill-dis- 
tricU of IAs4ta and BUot in the Pala inscriptions. It may be 
suggested thht all these records shou|4 be referred tp an intrusive 
Bengal cdlony settled in the Katydr valley, but with existing mate¬ 
rials tilii i^ory must,be negatived. 


»X., Srt. M7. »r/. 

lij^ianrdiaedic^ ; Xl.;stst 

Jf. A. xb VlX., l.| Sylf* ^ 
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There is little in the nature of records that can be relied upon 

to help us in ascertaining the time when 
Dedisflof a power of the Katyuris began to decline, 

but there are sereral traditions as to their dispersion which will 
aid us in estimating the causes of their downfall One of these 
causes was the tyranny and incapacity of the later Katydris. The 
curse pronounced on the family by Nar Sinha worked through 
them as the following story regarding Bham Deo and Bir Deo will 
showThe revenue of the country was collected in kind and it 
was customary to give out a part of the grain brought into tho 
RSja's treasury to be ground for the use of the household. Each 
village took its turn to prepare the flour, as a customary due to 
the State. The servants of the B^a, however, used to measure out 
the grain in the slightly indented bottom of the ndl^ turned up¬ 
side down, but still called the grain given out a ndli. When the 
people brought back the grain ground, the R&ja*s officer spread at 
the foot of a great stone seven mats and then mounting on the 
stone, scattered the flour in the wind. The heavier particles fell 
on the mats near the stone and none but the very finest reached 
the seventh mat Then coming down he coJlected the flour fh>m 
the seventh mat and told the people to take away the rest as it was 
not fit for his master^s use. Of this fine flour, moreover, they were 
obliged to give a quantity equal to the nominal weight of the grain 
that had been given out to them from the Blija’s stores. The 
B8ja used also to seize their sons and daughters as slaves and the 
taxation was on no system. In order to provide themselves with 
water from a favourite spring (Hatchina) some twelve miles from 
the palace, the Eatyiiris stationed slaves along the road, who re¬ 
mained there night and day and passed the water frm hand to 
hand. Bir Deo still further shocked the prejudices td the pqople 
by forcibly marrying his own aunt. He used to fiuten iron rings 
on to the shoulders of the litter-bearers and pass through them the 
poles of the dandi,^ so that the bearers might not be able to throw 
him do^e precipice; but wearied with his tyranny wad jprofl^gacy 
two men lyem at last found patriotic enough to sacrifice themselves 
for the go^ of the people. They reflected that they theihselyes 
were ruin^^ their children were taken as slaves and life was hot 
^ A iaeasnritneonnnon W *JL titter la nsc la ttMUht. ' 
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«?orth living: so one day being pressed into service as litter- 
bearers, they flong themselves and the R6ja over a cliff and so 
perished. After the H&ja's death dissensions broke out amongst 
bis family and each seized on a portion of the kingdom for him¬ 
self, whilst the countries beyond Kumaon and Qarhw&l that bad 
always paid tribute to the Katydris threw off their allegiance.’* 
This account represents very fairly the state of the country at the 
time of the rising of the Cband family. We find then the Domkot 
R&wat ruling in Kdli Kumaon in subordination to a branch of 
the Katydri family which had established itself in a fort on the 
Sdi range. Another branch was settled in. Doti, a third in Askot, 
a fourth in Bdrahmandal, a fifth still occupied Katydr and Ddn- 
pur, and a sixth had several settlements in Fdli, chief of which 
were Dwdra H&t and Lakhanpur. The ruined temples and build¬ 
ings in many parts of the country are attributed to these Katyuri 
Bdjas. The low carved stone pillars in eastern Kumaon known 
as hrik kumhh (vrihaaiambka) are also attributed to the same 
dynasty and are said to have been erected to mark the halts or 
encampments in the royal progresses. Batten writes that ” some 
of these ruins, especially the ckahMraa and wells, are not without 


beauty, at least in their carving, and the great number of small 
temples even now standing, each as it were dedicated to a separate 
idol, and the quantity of idol images themselves which have been 
found in their precincts, show that the Katydri Rijas were devout 
worshippers of the whole Hindu Pantheon. The shape of the 
buildings and the character of the sculptures are said to be 
similai? to the architectural features observed in the south of 
India; in Bundelkhand and on the banks the Nerbudda. 
From the account above given it will at once be seen that the 
dynasty of which we are speaking was of low-land origin, and 
that no signs of an aboriginal extraction are visible in its remains^ 
JiA before the Muhammadan conquests of India, the rulers of a 


region so illustrious in the Sh&stras as the Himalaya mountains, 
being also by their position masters of the sacred sites at the 
varions imurces of the Ganges, may be supposed to have held 
rank ^th, if not sup^or to, tiie lUjas of or the 

coun^ between % mountains the Ganges now ^lled Eqhil- 
ich ff ud i ami nSf tbs o| tbe^ iUCuhaumadan 
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empire in Hindust&n, the Eumaon Kijas were found in hereditary 
possession of the Tar&i by a tenure quite independent of any 
grant from low*land potentates, I see no reason for doubting that 
the Tsrii throughout its whole extent formed an integral part of 
the Katydxi Eumaon R&j. That it also formed an important 
part may be assumed from the almost absolute necessity still 
existing, that a large portiion of plain country should, if not 
attached to the hills, at least be available for the annual resort 
of the hill-men and their cattle (an occupancy which under 
uatiTe rulers could hardly be maintained without an actual right 
of property in the soil, and actual separate possession thereof by 
the bill powers); and from analogies drawn from the late and 
existing feeling in Nep&l in' regard to the tract at its base.” 
Beyond this all is conjecture regarding these ancient times | and 
the question whether Sambhal and Bareli were then subject to 
Katyiir may be left for discussion when more accurate materials 
are available. 

There is nothing, however, to show os that daring Eatydri 
times there was either such communication with the plains or 
such a surplus population in the hills as would enable them to 
colonise the Tar&i. (On the other hand everything that we know 
indicates that from the ninth to the eleventh centuries the Tardi 
had relapsed into its original state of forest and its towns were 
deserted and allowed to fall to ruin; in fact it was not till the 
sixteentii century that the hill state attempted to exercise any 
practical control over any part of the low-lands beyond the strip 
dose to the foot of the hills, known as the Bhdbar.) Elsewhere 
we have gpven the pedigrees of the principal Eatydri families, 
but, strange to say, we do not find amongst them a single 
name of those known from the inscriptimis already noticed. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt that these families ate 
really members of the Eatydri stock, for, more than two centuries 
ago, their position as descendants of the old Bijas of Eatydr was 
lecognisedL by the CSiand rulers of Enmaon. It is commonly 
bdieved that the object of the Ohands in neither destroying nor 
exiling the Eatydris was that th^ might be able to obtain wises 
for the members of their own fismily. The Chanda often married 
Eafytki wives, but never gave the»owndaughtmsto tIm|Ufyfiris. 
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Th^ now intermarry with the toiliofi of the petty Tai^ 
ThAkori BAjas to the east of Doti and Jumla in NepAI. The 
Askot family also intermarries with the Nep&lese, hnt of late 
years the poorer descendants of the PAli families have begun 
to intermarry with the more wealthy Khasiyaa. Besides these 
dynasties sprung from the original stock, we hod others who had 
no connection with the Katydris^ established at this time in 
Kumaon. Phaldakot and Dhaniyakot fell into the hands of a 
tribe of E&thi Bajpdts who claim to be of Surajbansi origin. Chau- 
garkha came into 4he power of the PadyAr Rajpdts, whose capital 
village was PadyArkot. A family calling themselves Chandra- 
hansi BajpAts came from PyuthAna in Doti and established them¬ 
selves at Maukot in Qangoli. After the conquest of Qangoli by 
the Chands this family returned to Doti, where their descendants 
still esist Kota^ ChhakhAta, Katoli and the remaining pattis to 
the south became subject to the leading Khasiya fiuniliesi whilst 
Sor, Sira, DArma, AcAot and JuhAr were annexed to the Doti 
kingdom. 

*Tlw Massrll anA SAlakotl BajpOti elalai dMcmt from tho Kafyitla. 








